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Striving  for  Effective  Governance 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  in  your  midst  today  at  the  end  of  your  deliberations  on  improving 
public  service  delivery  and  implementation  of  national  programmes. 

As  Chief  Secretaries,  you  have  a  challenging  role  to  play  -  in  both  setting  the 
macro  and  policy  framework  to  enable  rapid  economic  development  and  in  guiding 
the  lower  levels  of  government  in  achieving  the  policy  objectives. 

Good  Governance 

I  understand  that  yesterday,  your  conference  focused  on  improving  good 
governance  which  is  central  to  the  development  process. 

While  the  central  government  manages  the  overall  macro-economic  and  policy 
framework,  the  responsibility  for  delivering  services  to  the  people  rests  on  state 
governments.  It  is  in  this  context  that  good  governance  becomes  extremely  relevant 
in  that  any  initiative  at  a  national  level  is  contingent  upon  an  efficient  and  effective 
governance  system  at  states  and  local  levels  to  be  effective. 

All  public  services  are  paid  for  by  citizens  and  it  is  our  collective  responsibility 
to  deliver  these  in  an  efficient,  cost  effective  manner. 

Good  governance  is  even  more  relevant  at  the  level  of  local  bodies.  They  are 
often  the  cutting  edge  level  and  we  need  to  focus  on  improving  their  capabilities. 

Red  tape 

A  key  problem  faced  by  citizens  when  they  interact  with  any  government 
organization  is  red  tape  -  whether  it  be  cumbersome  procedures,  complicated  forms, 
inordinate  delays  and  most  importantly,  an  insensitive  and  unconcerned  staff.  This 
is  true  irrespective  of  the  organization  which  a  citizen  has  to  deal  with  -  the  public 
health  system,  the  public  education  system,  the  tax  system,  the  public  utilities  or  the 
police  machinery.  It  should  be  your  endeavour  to  ensure  that  any  interface  with  the 
public  becomes  a  pleasant  one.  This  requires  both  procedural  and  attitudinal  change. 
And  you  can  play  a  leadership  role  in  achieving  this. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  options  available  for  cutting  down  red  tape  - 
simplification  of  transactions,  strengthening  accountability,  using  IT  and  e-governance 
tools,  and  promoting  behavioural  change  in  government  employees.  It  is  possible 
through  a  judicious  use  of  these  options  to  attain  the  desired  objectives.  There  are 
good  examples  in  government  itself  where  this  has  been  done  effectively  and  there 
is  scope  for  learning  from  each  other  in  this. 
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Right  to  Information 

An  important  legal  provision  to  promote  accountability  and  consequently  promote 
attitudinal  change  is  the  Right  to  Information  Act.  This  act,  by  promoting  transparency, 
can  be  a  vital  instrument  for  cutting  down  corruption  and  ensuring  that  goals  set  for 
improved  public  service  delivery  can  be  met.  In  a  democratic  framework,  nothing 
works  like  popular  expectation  and  public  pressure.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  is  the 
best  instrument  for  enforcing  behavioural  change.  You  have  to  see  this  act  in  the 
right  spirit,  as  an  aid  to  good  governance  and  utilize  it  for  transforming  your 
governments  into  citizen  friendly  bodies. 

Implementation  of  Development  Programmes 

There  is  one  issue  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  me.  In  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
begun  a  large  number  of  key  development  programmes.  All  these  are  extensive  in 
their  size  and  scope  and  have  the  capacity  to  alter  our  rural  and  urban  landscapes. 
The  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Programme,  the  National  Rural  Health 
Mission,  the  expanded  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan,  the  Mid  day  Meal  Programme,  the 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission.  The  volume  of  funds  flowing  to 
states  today  is  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  past. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  these  funds  get  translated  into  outcomes.  You  will 
have  to  think  of  new  approaches  and  possibly  innovative  structures  for  ensuring  that 
your  states  benefit  from  these  programmes. 

Internal  security 

This  brings  to  me  to  an  issue  which  is  of  immediate  relevance  and  urgency. 
There  can  be  no  development  and  progress  in  the  absence  of  law  and  order  and 
public  security.  It  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  state  to  maintain  public  order 
and  ensure  the  safety  of  its  citizens.  All  other  responsibilities  come  subsequently. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  highlight  the  threats  that  are  there  to  our  internal 
security.  We  face  the  challenge  of  terrorism  and  naxalism  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  I  have  said  in  the  past  that  naxalism  is  probably  the  single  biggest  challenge 
we  have  ever  faced  to  our  internal  security.  The  recent  incidents  of  terrorism  in 
Mumbai  and  Kashmir  have  brought  out  the  extent  of  penetration  of  terrorist  elements. 
We  cannot  allow  them  to  succeed  and  get  away  with  their  crimes. 

We  need  to  gear  ourselves  up  to  meet  these  challenges.  Business  cannot  be 
carried  on  as  usual.  We  must  recognize  that  past  responses  are  inadequate  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  which  are  of  a  different  intensity,  magnitude,  scale  and  scope. 

We  need  to  marshal  all  our  resources,  utilize  all  available  technologies  and 
improve  the  capabilities  of  our  manpower  in  meeting  these  challenges.  These  threats 
have  to  be  met  firmly,  with  determination  and  with  a  will  to  destroy  them.  You  will 
have  to  empower  your  police  forces  to  be  able  to  discharge  their  functions  at  higher 
levels  of  efficiency.  You  will  have  to  show  the  necessary  leadership  in  this  regard. While 
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we  in  Delhi  will  support  you  in  all  your  efforts,  you  have  to  gear  up  your  machinery 
to  meet  these  challenges. 

Values 

To  conclude,  I  will  urge  you  to  uphold  the  values  of  honesty,  integrity  and 
professional  excellence.  Clarity  of  vision,  decisiveness  in  action  and  leadership  by 
example  are  essential  for  effective  governance  and  you  must  set  the  benchmarks 
for  these. 

You  must  provide  a  framework  whereby  your  subordinates  can  discharge  their 
functions  without  fear  or  favour,  feel  secure  and  are  rewarded  for  correct  action. 

I  wish  you  well  in  your  endeavours. 


Towards  Achieving  Excellence  in 
Legal  System 


It  IS  INDEED  a  great  honour  for  me  to  address  this  august  gathering  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Indian  Law  Institute.  Your  institute  has  played 
an  extremely  important  role  in  the  development  of  Indian  jurisprudence  and  in 
enhancing  the  quality  of  our  legal  services.  I  congratulate  you  for  your  achievements. 
You  have  served  our  country  with  great  distinction.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
best  is  yet  to  come. 

The  “Rule  of  Law”  is  the  foundation  on  which  modern,  democratic  society  is 
founded.  Hence,  the  enforcement  of  law  and  of  all  contracts  based  on  law  are  critical 
to  the  successful  functioning  of  any  such  polity.  At  the  same  time,  the  efficiency  of 
such  enforcement  is  dependent  on  the  efficiency  and  professionalism  with  which  the 
entire  legal  system  functions.  In  this  context,  legal  education  has  an  extremely  important 
role  to  play  in  the  establishment  of  a  law-abiding  society.  A  healthy  regard  for  the 
professionalism  of  legal  fraternity  and  judges  enhances  our  community’s  faith  in  the 
legal  system.  Indeed,  it  reaffirms  their  faith  in  the  concept  of  the  rule  of  law.  A  legal 
system  committed  to  values,  to  integrity  and  to  excellence  in  legal  education  and 
research  is,  therefore,  an  extremely  important  component  and  ingredient  of  a  vibrant 
and  a  just  society  which  we  seek. 

The  legal  profession  is  the  only  profession  referred  to  explicitly  in  the  Constitution 
of  India.  Article  22(1)  proudly  proclaims  that  no  person  who  is  arrested  shall  “be 
denied  the  right  to  consult  and  to  be  defended  by  a  legal  practitioner  of  his  choice.” 
The  legal  profession  is  also  a  noble  profession,  like  that  of  medicine.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  great  importance  that  each  legal  professional  should  be  both  a  competent  person 
and  a  person  of  high  integrity. 

We  live  in  times  of  great  flux.  A  world  that  changes  with  every  passing  day  - 
new  technology  and  new  ideas  herald  changes  in  the  way  we  live,  in  the  way  we 
work,  in  the  way  we  think.  In  our  country,  more  than  a  billion  people  are  today 
striving  to  fulfill  their  myriad  aspirations  for  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  We 
need,  therefore,  to  address  ever-changing  issues  and  problems  in  our  fast  evolving 
economy,  polity  and  society. 

The  biggest  challenge  we  face  today  is  the  challenge  of  managing  change  -  we 
live  in  a  world,  where  the  only  constant  thing  is  change.  Changes  in  the  realm  of 
social,  economic,  technological,  ecological  and  other  activities.  The  legal  profession 
and  our  judiciary  have,  therefore,  an  important  role  to  play  in  facilitating  the 
management  of  change.  Commercial  law  is  increasingly  becoming  the  foundation  on 
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which  the  wheels  of  our  fast  growing  economy  move.  We  need  to  ensure  that  the 
growth  of  our  economy  and  the  prospects  of  our  people  are  not  constrained  by 
inadequate  contract  enforcement  mechanisms.  Hence,  It  is  important  that  while  framing 
and  interpreting  laws,  while  drafting  contracts  and  enforcing  them,  while  adopting 
procedures  for  resolving  disputes,  we  recognize  the  societal  and  the  institutional 
structures  within  which  we  must  function,  the  constraints  that  are  placed  upon  them 
and  the  necessity  for  the  legal  system  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  a  fast  evolving  polity, 
a  growing  economy  and  a  changing  society.  I  hope  we  can  all  work  together,  adopting 
a  cooperative  spirit,  in  taking  our  country  forward  on  the  road  to  progress. 

Globalisation  has  had  its  impact  on  the  development  of  our  legal  system  and 
our  legal  profession.  New  challenges  and  opportunities  are  opening  up.  Our  legal 
expertise  is  being  sought  by  individuals,  firms  and  countries  across  the  world.  National 
and  international  judges  are  networking,  and  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  each 
other’s  decisions.  Legal  professionals  in  one  country  meet  the  needs  of  the  legal 
system  in  another.  The  legal  world  has  like  many  other  streams  become  a  global 
village.  The  vast  proliferation  of  laws  -  both  national  and  international  -  on  a  vast 
range  of  subjects,  is  forcing  students,  teachers  and  practitioners  of  law  to  keep 
themselves  abreast  of  developments  across  the  world. 

I  do  believe  there  is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  our  legal  profession  and  we 
must  make  fullest  possible  use  of  it.  Indian  legal  professionals  have  acquired  a  global 
market  and  this  market  for  their  skills  will  grow  in  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time, 
professionals  from  other  countries  will  become  more  active  here  and  we  should  not 
grudge  that.  This  process  will,  I  am  sure,  widen  the  horizon  for  our  legal  professionals. 
We  must  equip  ourselves  better  to  deal  with  the  emerging  opportunities  and  challenges. 
Legal  research  institutes  across  the  country  would  have  to  undertake  cutting  edge 
research.  This  will  have  to  be  done  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at  present. 

As  we  prepare  ourselves  for  globalisation  in  the  legal  profession,  we  must  invest 
more  in  promoting  original  thinking.  Many  of  our  problems  are  peculiar  to  our  society. 
There  are  no  imported  solutions  to  many  of  these  problems.  We  will  have  therefore 
to  be  innovative  and  find  our  own  solutions  to  our  problems  suited  to  the  needs  and 
the  aspirations  of  our  people.  The  Supreme  Court  of  India,  through  its  judgments, 
has  from  time  to  time  addressed  critical  problems  and  provided  a  very  distinguished 
leadership  to  our  society  by  coming  up  with  highly  original  and  innovative  ideas,  and 
have  shown  that  although  our  jurisprudence  may  have  British  origins,  we  have  the 
ability  within  us  to  mould  our  jurisprudence  into  a  distinct  creature,  into  something 
that  is  tailor-made  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  fast  evolving  economy  and  society. 

Our  judiciary,  legislature,  members  of  the  bar,  legal  academia  and  scholars  must 
therefore,  be  actively  engaged  in  finding  meaningful  and  widely  acceptable  solutions 
to  the  social  challenges  of  our  times.  For  example,  we  must  critically  examine  the 
devices  of  affirmative  action  that  we  have  deployed  in  our  country  and  its  real  impact 
on  the  evolving  social  order,  the  opening  up  of  the  field  of  higher  education  to 
private  players  and  the  changes  that  it  has  brought  about,  the  requirements  of  social 
welfare  schemes  in  an  increasingly  liberalized  economy,  concerns  of  equity,  the 
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judiciary-executive  relationships  and  the  legislative  tools  that  can  be  used  to  tackle 
the  menace  of  terrorism  while  respecting  Human  Rights  -  to  name  only  a  few  of  the 
challenges  that  we  face. 

In  a  functioning  democracy  like  ours  public  debate  is  an  important  mechanism 
for  facilitating  the  formulation  of  both  laws  and  policies.  They  influence  the 
interpretation  of  law  and  influence  legislation.  Although  we  have  been  successfully 
carrying  out  socio-economic  reforms  within  a  democratic  framework  at  a  rate  which 
has  not  been  matched  by  most  other  democracies,  the  quality  of  public  discourse  has 
not  always  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  our  times. 

It  is  the  quality  of  public  opinion  and  public  debate,  which  will,  I  believe,  eventually 
determine  how  informed  and  how  transparent  our  decision  making  process  will  be  in 
the  years  to  come.  In  improving  the  quality  of  public  debate,  Institutes  like  yours  can 
and  must  play  an  important  role.  You  must  also  ensure  that  your  legal  scholarship  and 
research  are  widely  disseminated.  This  will  help  the  general  public,  the  judiciary  and 
those  in  charge  of  governance,  to  take  informed  and  transparent  decisions. 

Decision  making,  voicing  of  public  opinion  and  public  debate  in  our  country  must 
be  more  rational,  better  informed  and  take  a  long  term  view  of  our  problems  and  our 
prospects.  It  is  difficult  for  those  in  government,  who  are  involved  in  day  to  day  affairs, 
to  often  take  such  an  informed  and  long  term  view.  Institutions  like  yours  can  and  must 
fill  that  gap  in  our  public  discourse.  A  proper  and  dispassionate  analysis  of  public 
policies,  of  judicial  pronouncements  and  of  legislative  action  can  contribute  enormously 
to  better  governance.  There  are  times  when  judges,  public  servants  and  others  need  to 
take  decisions  on  sensitive  matters  under  the  pressure  of  time.  In  such  situations  sound 
legal  and  policy  research  that  is  easily  accessible  can  be  of  invaluable  assistance. 

The  founding  members  of  the  Indian  Law  Institute  wanted  this  Institute  to  provide 
leadership  in  such  matters.  They  also  wanted  the  Institute  to  be  a  leader  in  legal 
research  in  the  country.  So,  apart  from  being  a  body  conducting  several  programs  of 
research  and  training,  the  Institute  should  proactively  involve  itself  in  such  activities 
on  a  much  more  expanded  scale.  It  should  also  set  standards  and  give  general 
guidance  to  legal  research  in  the  country.  It  can  develop  relationships  with  corporate 
bodies  interested  in  setting  up  private  trusts  and  foundations  for  conducting  research. 
It  can  build  channels  with  the  Government  to  procure  information  and  data  that  can 
be  of  use  in  research  work  and  study. 

Lastly,  the  legal  academia  and  scholars  constitute  a  strong  pillar  of  our  polity. 
Any  constructive  criticism  or  dissent  that  comes  from  them  only  contributes  to 
strengthen  our  democratic  fabric  and  makes  our  decision-making  process  more  alive, 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  time.  It  will  be  unwise  on  our  part  to  view  them 
as  an  impediment  to  sound  governance. 

I  wish  the  Indian  Law  Institute  and  all  of  you  many  more  years  of  service  to  our 
nation.  Your  past  50  years  have  been  highly  productive  in  the  service  of  our  nation. 
I  pray  the  next  50  years  will  be  still  more  creative,  still  more  productive  in  the  service 
of  the  people  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 


India  -  Marching  Steadily  Towards 
New  Frontiers 


M 

^  AY  GREETINGS  TO  all  of  you  on  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  our  Independence. 

Today  is  an  auspicious  day  for  our  country.  Today  we  enter  the  60th  year  of  our 
Independence.  Today  we  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our 
nation.  To  the  welfare  of  all  our  people.  To  the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  country. 

Today  we  salute  our  beloved  tricolor.  We  pay  tribute  to  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  all  those  freedom  fighters  because  of  whose  efforts  and  sacrifices  we  secured 
our  Independence.  We  remember  all  those  whose  hard  work  and  efforts  keep  our 
flag  flying  high  and  keep  our  country  on  the  road  to  progress.  We  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  members  of  our  armed  forces,  farmers,  teachers,  scientists,  workers  and  the 
millions  of  our  countrymen  who  are  toiling  tirelessly  for  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  nation. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  15th  of  August,  1947,  when  our  nation  had  just 
become  Independent,  our  first  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  to  the  nation 
and  asked  us  all  one  important  question  on  the  very  first  day  we  became  a  free 
country:  “Are  we  brave  enough  and  wise  enough  to  grasp  this  opportunity  and 
accept  the  challenge  of  the  future?” 

Today,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  stand  here  once  again  and  ask  you  that  same 
question.  Are  we  ready  to  face  the  challenge  of  the  future?  Are  we  brave  enough,  to 
do  so,  and  wise  enough,  in  doing  so?  Can  we  rediscover  the  ideas  and  ideals  that 
shaped  our  freedom  struggle,  and  use  them  to  take  our  country  forward  into  the 
future?  Are  we  willing  to  show  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  that  Panditji  wanted  us 
to  show  in  building  a  new  India  in  a  new  world? 

The  going  has  never  been  as  good  for  India  in  the  past  as  it  is  now.  Our 
economy  has  been  growing  at  an  impressive  pace  of  over  8%.  Such  rapid  growth 
over  three  successive  years  is  unprecedented  in  Indian  history.  Wherever  I  go,  I  see 
our  nation  on  the  move.  Our  industry  and  services  sectors  are  showing  impressive 
growth.  I  see  a  reassuring  confidence  in  our  industry  in  being  able  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  growth  of  the  manufacturing  industry  has 
touched  11%  in  the  last  quarter,  generating  many  jobs  for  our  youth  and  workers. 
I  see  our  service  sector  competing  with  the  best  and  earning  valuable  foreign  exchange. 

All  around  us,  we  see  new  roads  being  built.  The  railways  are  expanding  their 
reach.  New  power  plants  are  being  built.  New  airports  are  being  planned.  Vast  industrial 
estates  and  Special  Economic  Zones  are  coming  up.  This  dynamism  is  the  result  of 
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the  enterprise,  creativity  and  hard  work  of  millions  of  Indians.  They  are  boldly  taking 
our  country  into  the  future,  treading  on  untrodden  paths.  I  am  sure  this  will  result  in 
far  greater  prosperity  for  our  people.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  banish  poverty  is  to  generate  growth  which  in  turn  will  create  new  opportunities 
for  gainful  employment.  Hence,  economic  growth  is  of  primary  importance  for  us. 

It  is  almost  sixty  years  since  Independence.  It  is  but  a  brief  period  in  the  history 
of  an  ancient  civilization.  But,  it  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  young  nation.  In  these 
sixty  years,  the  world  has  been  transformed  beyond  recognition.  The  empires  of 
Europe  have  faded  away.  New  powers  have  emerged  in  Asia.  Look  at  where  Japan 
was  and  where  it  is  today.  Look  at  where  China  was  and  where  it  is  today.  Look  at 
where  the  countries  of  South-east  Asia  were  and  where  are  they  today?  When  I  see 
them,  I  wonder  whether  we  are  living  up  to  our  full  potential  or  not. 

India  is  certainly  on  the  march.  Yet,  we  have  miles  to  go  before  we  can  truly  say 
that  we  have  made  our  tryst  with  destiny.  Sixty  years  ago,  Panditji  told  us  that  the 
two  challenges  before  a  free  India  was  to  end  the  ancient  scourge  of  poverty,  ignorance 
and  disease  and  end  the  inequality  of  opportunity.  India  has  marched  a  great  distance 
forward  in  these  sixty  years,  but  the  challenge  of  banishing  poverty  remains  with  us. 
We  have  yet  to  banish  hunger  from  our  land.  We  have  yet  to  eradicate  illiteracy.  We 
have  yet  to  ensure  that  every  Indian  enjoys  good  health. 

There  is  visible  progress  all  around.  However,  when  I  see  this,  I  have  some 
worries.  And  I  am  aware,  that  every  Indian  has  similar  worries.  Even  as  we  move 
forward  rapidly,  to  claim  our  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  nations,  I  see  that  there 
are  vast  segments  of  our  people  who  are  untouched  by  modernization;  who  continue 
to  do  backbreaking  labour;  who  continue  to  suffer  from  iniquitous  social  orders.  I  see 
that  our  farmers  in  many  parts  are  in  a  crisis,  not  managing  to  eke  out  a  decent  living 
from  their  land.  When  I  visited  Vidarbha,  the  plight  of  the  farmers  there  made  a  deep 
impact  on  me.  The  agricultural  crisis  that  is  forcing  them  to  take  the  desperate  step 
of  committing  suicide  needs  to  be  resolved.  We  need  to  think  about  how  we  can 
provide  a  decent  livelihood  to  our  farmers? 

When  I  see  large  development  projects  coming  up,  while  one  rejoices  at  the 
progress  that  is  being  made,  one  worries  for  those  who  are  displaced,  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  land  and  livelihood.  When  one  sees  our  cities  growing  rapidly, 
one  sees  visible  progress  but  at  the  same  time,  one  worries  for  the  large  number  of 
people  who  live  in  their  slums.  When  our  industry  and  services  compete  successfully 
across  the  globe,  we  celebrate  our  success  in  global  markets;  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  buffeted  by  the  same  global  forces  when  oil  prices  go  up  because  of  factors 
beyond  our  control.  Globalisation  certainly  has  its  benefits;  but  it  can  also  hurt  the 
common  man. 

The  challenge  for  us  as  a  nation  is  to  address  this  duality  -  to  ensure  that  while 
we  keep  the  wheels  of  progress  moving  rapidly  forward,  no  section  of  society  and  no 
part  of  the  country  is  left  behind;  to  ensure  that  growth  generates  the  necessary 
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wealth  which  can  then  finance  the  welfare  of  marginalized  groups;  to  ensure  that 
growth  generates  employment  and  a  bright  future  for  our  youth. 

In  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  address  these  concerns.  We 
have  taken  many  steps  to  expand  employment  opportunities  and  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act  has  been  enacted  to  provide 
income  security  for  those  suffering  from  extreme  poverty.  The  programmes  under  this 
Act,  for  which  more  than  2  crore  families  have  already  registered,  currently  cover 
200  districts  and  will  be  expanded  gradually  to  cover  the  entire  country.  This 
pathbreaking  Act  is  the  most  important  social  safety  net  for  our  poor.  I  am  confident 
that  this  Act  will  help  us  in  eradicating  poverty. 

Bharat  Nirman  is  another  programme  which  will  modernize  our  villages.  As  our 
villages  get  fully  electrified  and  get  connected  by  roads  and  telephones,  their  economies 
will  prosper.  As  they  get  better  irrigation  facilities,  their  agriculture  will  grow.  As 
drinking  water  and  housing  facilities  improve,  their  living  conditions  will  improve. 
They  will  participate  in  the  growth  which  is  already  visible  in  urban  India.  I  am  happy 
that  progress  in  the  first  year  of  Bharat  Nirman  has  been  good  and  by  2009,  I  expect 
to  see  visible  results  across  the  country. 

These  programmes  are  our  weapons  in  the  “War  on  Poverty”.  The  most  effective 
weapon  against  poverty  is  employment.  And,  higher  economic  growth  is  the  best 
way  to  generate  employment.  We  must  create  an  environment  that  encourages  business 
to  grow  and  create  more  employment,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  We 
have  created  a  conducive  environment  for  our  industrial  enterprises  to  flourish  and 
the  results  of  this  are  visible.  We  are  supporting  not  just  large  industries,  but  also  the 
labour  intensive  small  scale  and  handloom  sectors  through  special  programmes. 
Handlooms  and  textile  industries  employ  over  3.5  crore  people.  We  are  giving  cheaper 
loans  to  this  sector  and  handloom  cooperatives  are  being  revitalised.  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  coming  years,  lakhs  of  jobs  will  be  generated  in  these  sectors. 

Two  years  ago,  speaking  from  the  Red  Fort,  I  promised  a  “New  Deal  for  Rural 
India”.  There  is  much  we  have  done,  but  I  know  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  We 
have  kept  our  word  and  almost  doubled  agricultural  credit  in  less  than  three  years 
as  promised.  We  are  providing  short  term  loans  to  farmers  at  7%.  We  have  waived 
interest  on  over-due  loans  for  debt-stressed  farmers  in  Vidarbha  and  will  do  the  same 
in  other  suicide  affected  districts.  We  are  trying  to  reach  institutional  credit  to  each 
and  every  farmer  so  that  they  are  out  of  the  clutches  of  moneylenders.  For  this,  we 
are  reviving  the  cooperative  banking  system  for  which  a  Rs  13,000  crore  package  is 
being  implemented.  We  have  been  paying  special  attention  to  horticulture,  animal 
husbandry,  cotton,  sugarcane  and  other  crops.  A  National  Fisheries  Development 
Board  has  been  set  up  for  increasing  the  livelihood  of  fishermen.  Agricultural  research 
is  being  improved  and  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras  will  soon  be  functioning  in  every  district 
of  the  country  by  the  year  end. 
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However,  I  admit  that  much  still  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  prospects  for 
farmers.  Especially  in  rain-fed  areas  and  for  dry-land  agriculture.  We  will  need  to 
work  towards  ensuring  more  remunerative  prices  for  our  farmers.  I  am  aware  of  the 
acute  distress  of  our  farmers  who  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  debt.  We  have  recently 
constituted  an  expert  group  to  look  into  the  problem  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  I 
am  confident  that  in  a  few  months,  we  will  take  concrete  measures  to  help  our 
farmers  overcome  the  burden  of  crushing  debt.  Most  importantly,  we  must  ensure 
that  more  people  get  employment  in  manufacturing  and  services  so  that  the 
disproportionate  burden  on  agriculture  in  providing  a  livelihood  to  two-thirds  of  our 
population  gets  reduced. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  to  improve  agriculture  are  clearly  visible  in  some  places. 
Farmers  are  getting  better  prices  for  many  crops.  This  helps  them  earn  a  better 
livelihood.  This,  on  the  other  hand  hurts  the  common  man  when  the  prices  of  essential 
food  commodities  go  up.  We  need  to  understand  that  if  we  want  better  prices  for 
farmers  so  that  they  earn  a  better  livelihood,  the  prices  of  what  they  produce  and  sell 
will  have  to  go  up!  We  certainly  cannot  grudge  our  farmers  better  incomes  when 
incomes  of  other  sections  of  society  are  rising!  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  needy  and 
the  poor  do  not  get  adversely  affected,  our  government  is  committed  to  ensuring 
adequate  availability  of  essential  commodities  at  affordable  prices  to  them. 

I  know  that  each  of  our  families  is  concerned  about  the  prices  of  essential 
commodities.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  will  do  whatever  is  required  to  keep  prices 
under  check.  But  I  must  remind  you  that  two  years  ago  the  international  price  of  oil 
was  just  over  $30  per  barrel.  Today  it  is  close  to  $75.  Even  though  world  oil  prices 
have  more  than  doubled,  we  have  succeeded  in  insulating  our  consumers  to  a  great 
extent.  Prices  of  kerosene  and  LPG  have  not  been  raised.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
which  we  can  go  on  subsidizing  the  consumption  of  petroleum  products  in  the  face 
of  rising  import  costs.  How  much  more  can  the  government  treasury  bear  this  burden? 
At  some  point,  this  will  affect  our  ability  to  spend  on  other  important  development 
programmes.  In  order  to  keep  food  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  common  man,  we 
have  even  allowed  the  import  of  some  products  to  meet  the  shortage  in  our  markets. 

While  employment  and  agriculture  are  of  immediate  concern  to  all,  our  long 
term  concern  is  for  the  future  of  our  children.  They  need  to  be  healthy,  well  educated, 
with  hope  for  the  future.  We  launched  the  National  Rural  Health  Mission  to  provide 
better  health  care  in  rural  areas.  Under  this  programme,  almost  2  lakh  women  have 
been  kept  as  health  assistants  (ASHAs)  at  the  village  level;  4  lakh  more  women  will 
be  in  place  soon.  Through  them,  we  will  wage  a  war  against  malnutrition  of  children, 
against  malaria,  tuberculosis,  HIV/AIDS  and  other  diseases.  These  diseases  put  a 
heavy  financial  burden  on  our  people.  In  Vidarbha,  I  was  pained  to  meet  families  of 
farmers  who  had  committed  suicide  because  they  could  not  repay  the  loans  they  had 
taken  to  meet  the  cost  of  health  care  of  their  loved  ones.  We  will  take  every  possible 
step  to  help  people  overcome  the  burden  of  poverty  and  disease. 

The  expanded  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan  will  ensure  that  all  our  children  go  to 
school.  Under  the  universal  Mid-day  Meal  Programme,  almost  12  crore  children  are 
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getting  a  nutritious  meal  at  school.  Through  these  two  programmes,  we  will  ensure 
that  all  our  children  complete  basic  schooling.  I  request  every  citizen  to  ensure 
that  every  child  of  school-going  age  is  enrolled  in  a  school.  We  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  empowerment  through  education  of  children  belonging  to  Scheduled 
Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes  and  Minorities.  We  will  provide  all  possible  assistance  for 
the  all  round  growth  of  children  suffering  from  disabilities  or  with  special  needs.  We 
also  will  care  for  those  who  suffer  from  disabilities  so  that  they  can  lead  a  dignified 
life  in  society. 

All  the  initiatives  that  we  have  taken  to  push  forward  rural  development  and 
ensure  farmers’  welfare  can  be  implemented  only  with  the  active  participation  of  our 
panchayats.  For  this  to  happen,  our  State  Governments  have  to  empower  our 
panchayats.  We  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  local  administration  - 
in  our  villages  and  districts,  in  our  towns  and  cities.  We  need  to  rid  our  municipalities 
of  the  cancer  of  corruption.  State  governments  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  this. 

Cities  and  towns  are  centers  of  growth  and  generators  of  employment 
opportunities.  Our  cities  need  to  have  a  new  look  for  which  they  need  massive 
investment  and  renewal.  They  need  basic  amenities  like  sanitation,  drinking  water 
and  proper  housing  for  the  poor.  They  need  public  transport,  parks  and  playgrounds. 
We  need  cities  in  which  the  working  poor  can  live  with  self-respect  and  dignity;  cities 
in  which  children  and  women  feel  safe  and  secure.  In  order  to  ensure  that  our  cities 
have  better  infrastructure  and  that  they  have  better  living  conditions,  we  launched 
the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission.  This  programme  and  other 
similar  ones  have  started  showing  results.  Work  has  begun  on  Metro  systems  in 
Bangalore  and  Mumbai.  I  see  a  glorious  decade  of  city  development  ahead  of  us. 

The  challenge  before  Government  is  to  implement  these  programmes.  We  have 
to  improve  the  way  governments  function  and  deliver  public  services.  How  do  we  do 
this?  How  do  we  ensure  that  higher  financial  outlays  translate  into  better  outcomes? 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Right  to  Information  Act  enacted  by  our  Government  will 
empower  our  people  who  will  be  able  to  use  their  rights  to  make  government  more 
accountable.  We  have  to  work  hard  to  eliminate  corruption  in  the  delivery  of  public 
services,  in  fact  eliminate  it  from  all  walks  of  life.  We  will  work  to  put  in  place  a 
system  that  rewards  honesty,  probity  and  efficiency. 

India  has  contributed  extensively  to  human  knowledge.  Today,  we  are  at  the 
dawn  of  a  new  millennium  which  many  call  the  knowledge  economy.  In  this  world, 
knowledge  will  determine  our  progress  and  the  place  we  occupy  in  the  world.  We 
must  continue  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  new  research  and  new  thinking,  especially  in 
science  and  technology.  We  must  build  top-class  institutions.  We  have  begun  work  on 
three  new  Indian  Institutes  of  Science,  Education  and  Research  in  Kolkata,  Pune  and 
Punjab.  We  have  also  begun  work  on  19  medical  institutions  of  the  same  standard 
as  AIIMS.  We  will  need  to  ensure  far  greater  availability  of  educational  opportunities 
at  the  higher  education  level  so  that  we  have  not  just  a  literate  youth  but  a  skilled 
youth,  with  skills  which  can  fetch  them  gainful  employment.  As  our  economy  booms 
and  as  our  industry  grows,  I  hear  a  pressing  complaint  about  an  imminent  shortage 
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of  skilled  employees.  As  a  country  endowed  with  huge  human  resources,  we  cannot 
let  this  be  a  constraint.  We  are  planning  to  launch  a  Mission  on  Vocational  Education 
so  that  the  skill  deficit  in  our  economy  is  addressed. 

As  we  expand  educational  opportunities,  we  must  ensure  that  these  opportunities 
are  accessible  to  all  marginalized  and  weaker  sections  of  our  society.  Our  government 
is  committed  to  providing  reservation  in  educational  institutions  for  students  from 
socially  backward  sections  of  society.  We  will  do  so,  while  at  the  same  time  expanding 
educational  opportunities  for  all  youth.  This  is  our  solemn  commitment.  In  this  manner, 
we  will  recognize  and  reward  individual  merit  and  hard  work  while  working  for  an 
inclusive  society. 

While  we  are  moving  fast  to  develop  every  region  of  our  country,  we  have  to 
take  pains  to  see  that  this  does  not  adversely  affect  those  who  are  displaced.  Nor 
should  it  affect  our  environment.  Nor  should  any  region  of  the  country  get  left 
behind.  Our  government  will  soon  put  in  place  a  comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Policy 
so  that  displacement  does  not  lead  to  impoverishment  and  those  who  lose  their  land 
benefit  from  subsequent  economic  development.  We  have  also  taken  special  measures 
to  save  our  wildlife,  including  the  tiger.  We  are  taking  concrete  steps  to  develop 
backward  regions  through  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund  and  will  be  spending 
Rs  5000  crores  annually  in  250  districts. 

Our  other  concern  is  national  security.  India  is  facing  two  major  threats  to  its 
internal  security.  Terrorism  and  Naxalism.  Just  over  a  month  ago,  Mumbai  witnessed 
the  most  inhuman  terrorist  attack  in  the  recent  past,  killing  and  injuring  hundreds 
of  innocent  citizens.  The  entire  nation  was  pained  by  this  suffering.  Mumbai 
demonstrated  its  courage  and  patience  and  showed  its  resolve  not  to  be  cowed  down 
by  these  incidents. 

I  had  said  in  Mumbai  then  that  it  cannot  be  business  as  usual  for  any  of  us. 
Terrorists  want  to  undermine  our  growing  economic  strength;  destroy  our  unity;  and 
provoke  communal  incidents.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  Our  strength  lies  in 
our  unity.  We  will  not  allow  the  secular  fabric  of  our  country  to  be  broken. 

I  give  my  assurance  to  every  citizen  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  our 
unity  and  integrity,  to  make  our  country  safe  and  secure  for  every  citizen.  We  will 
modernize,  strengthen  and  properly  equip  our  security  forces  and  our  intelligence 
agencies.  We  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  ensuring  that  terrorist  elements  in  India 
are  neutralized  and  smashed.  Let  those  who  want  to  hurt  us  by  inflicting  a  thousand 
cuts  remember  -  no  one  can  break  our  will,  or  unity.  No  one  can  make  India  kneel. 

While  terrorism  has  been  raising  its  ugly  head  time  and  again,  we  have  also 
seen  peace  having  its  victories.  The  people  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  continue  to  face 
the  wrath  of  terrorism.  But  they  have  also  seen  new  rays  of  hope  for  peace  and 
progress.  New  links  of  connectivity  have  brought  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Line  of 
Control  closer  -  Srinagar  to  Muzaffarabad,  Poonch  to  Rawalkot.  Through  the  Round 
Table  Conferences,  we  have  started  a  dialogue  with  all  political  groups  and  parties 
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of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  We  are  jointly  exploring  new  pathways  to  build  a  better 
tomorrow  for  its  people  a  tomorrow  where  they  can  live  in  peace  and  dignity,  free 
from  fear,  want  and  exploitation. 

Today  the  people  of  the  North-Eastern  region  look  to  the  future  with  hope.  The 
last  two  years  have  seen  immense  progress  in  the  North  East  in  all  spheres  of 
development  -  better  roads,  better  rail  connectivity,  the  first  ever  thermal  power 
projects  in  the  region  and  better  universities.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  coming  few 
years,  the  North-eastern  region  will  gradually  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
However,  many  states  here  are  still  afflicted  by  insurgency.  There  is  a  great  desire 
among  the  people  of  the  region  for  peace  and  tranquility.  While  we  are  determined 
to  tackle  insurgency,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  dialogue  that  we  have  initiated  with 
many  disaffected  groups  will  produce  a  peace  dividend.  A  life  of  progress  and 
prosperity  with  self-respect  and  dignity  is  the  right  of  the  people  there  and  we  are 
confident  of  providing  it. 

I  want  those  who  have  mistakenly  taken  to  Naxalism  to  understand  that  in 
democratic  India,  power  will  never  flow  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Real  power  flows 
from  the  ballot  box.  At  the  same  time,  our  State  Governments  must  pay  special 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  our  tribals  and  small  and  marginal  farmers.  It  is  their 
distress  that  Naxalites  exploit.  The  path  of  violence  can  never  solve  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  Our  security  forces  will  respond  appropriately  to  the  violence  unleashed 
by  Naxalites. 

In  the  past  one  month,  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Surat  and  Maharashtra,  have  been  badly  affected  by  floods  and  there  has  been 
extensive  loss  of  life  and  property.  We  will  provide  all  possible  assistance  for  the  relief 
of  these  regions. 

Every  Indian  wants  to  live  in  a  neighbourhood  of  peace,  stability  and  prosperity. 
People  in  our  neighbouring  countries  share  the  same  aspirations.  South  Asia  is  a 
common  cultural  and  economic  unit.  Our  past  and  destinies  are  inter-linked.  India, 
as  the  largest  country  in  the  region,  is  ready  to  give  our  neighbours  a  stake  in  our 
own  prosperity  and  share  the  fruits  of  our  growth  with  them.  However,  the  dream  of 
a  South  Asian  community,  where  borders  have  ceased  to  matter  and  there  is  an 
unhindered  flow  of  goods  and  peoples,  culture  and  ideas,  can  hardly  be  realized 
if  terrorist  violence  and  the  politics  of  hate  and  confrontation  continue  to  cast  a 
dark  shadow. 

We  are  prepared  to  work  together  with  all  our  neighbours  to  usher  in  an  era  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  our  peoples.  We  have  taken  several  initiatives  in  this  regard, 
in  particular  with  Pakistan.  To  be  successful,  these  initiatives  need  an  atmosphere  of 
peace.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  Pakistan  takes  concrete  steps  to  implement  the  solemn 
assurances  it  has  given  to  prevent  cross-border  terrorism  against  India  from  any 
territory  within  its  control,  public  opinion  in  India,  which  has  supported  the  peace 
process,  will  be  undermined.  All  countries  in  our  region  must  recognize  that  terrorism 
anywhere  is  a  threat  to  peace  and  prosperity  everywhere.  It  must  be  confronted  with 
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our  united  efforts.  There  is  a  large  constituency  for  peace  and  shared  prosperity 
among  our  people  and  we  must  work  together  to  build  on  that. 

In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  succeeded  in  creating  an  international  environment 
which  supports  our  development  aspirations.  Our  relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  China,  Japan,  and  the  European  Union,  have  never  been  better  and  with 
Russia,  we  have  further  strengthened  our  time-tested  partnership.  In  South-East  Asia, 
India  has  been  welcomed  into  the  East  Asia  Summit.  There  has  been  a  significant 
expansion  of  both  our  political  and  economic  links  with  countries  of  the  Gulf  and  the 
Arab  world.  The  continents  of  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  now  the  new  areas  of 
focus  for  our  diplomacy  and  India’s  engagement  has  become  truly  global.  We  are 
recognized  for  the  scale  of  our  achievements  since  Independence  and  the  world 
wants  India  to  progress. 

India  is  a  young  nation.  India  is  a  nation  of  young  people.  Our  youth  are  ready 
to  work  hard  for  a  bright  future.  Our  former  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  prospects  for  our  youth  and  took  many  steps  for  ensuring 
a  bright  future  for  them. 

Even  today,  the  youth  of  our  country  are  in  search  of  a  bright  future.  They  seek 
new  opportunities  and  are  in  search  of  new  possibilities.  They  are  willing  to  think  in 
new  ways.  They  have  no  time  for  old  ideas  and  ideologies.  They  want  to  build  a  new 
India.  We  must  build  a  new  India  of  their  dreams.  I  want  every  one  of  our  youth  to 
walk  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  walk  forward  with  us  in  building  a  new  India.  Every 
young  person  must  have  faith  in  our  future.  To  know  that  this  country  will  create 
opportunities  for  all  for  the  full  expression  of  their  talent  and  skill. 

We  have  a  dream  of  an  India  in  which  every  woman  can  feel  safe,  secure  and 
empowered.  Where  our  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  are  assured  a  life  of  dignity 
and  personal  security.  We  must  end  the  crime  of  female  foeticide.  We  must  eliminate 
gender  disparities.  We  must  see  that  every  young  woman  is  educated  and  skilled  and 
capable  of  guiding  a  new  generation. 

The  laws  of  our  land  are  meant  to  protect  every  law  abiding  citizen.  The  rule 
of  law  can  become  a  reality  only  if  justice  is  seen  to  be  delivered.  Only  if  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens  are  protected.  We  need  a  more  efficient,  humane  and  responsive 
police  force.  We  also  need  a  more  efficient  and  effective  judiciary.  Our  government 
will  work  to  make  this  possible. 

Today,  from  this  historic  Red  Fort,  I  appeal  to  every  one  of  you  to  re-dedicate 
yourself  to  build  a  new  India. 

An  India  that  is  united  in  thought,  not  divided  by  religion  and  language. 

An  India  that  is  united  in  our  Indianness,  not  divided  by  caste  and  region. 

An  India  that  is  united  in  seeking  new  opportunities  for  growth,  not  divided 

by  disparities. 

An  India  that  is  caring  and  inclusive. 
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Our  religions  may  be  different.  Our  castes  may  be  different.  Our  languages  may 
be  different.  But  we  are  all  Indians.  In  our  progress  lies  the  progress  of  the  nation. 
Our  fortunes  and  our  nation’s  fortunes  are  intertwined.  And  working  together,  we  can 
make  this  fortune  a  glorious  one. 

If  we  have  to  fulfil  our  potential,  we  need  a  politics  that  will  help  us  realize  it. 
We  need  a  politics  that  will  propel  us  forward.  We  need  a  politics  that  will  guide  us 
to  new  frontiers,  take  us  to  new  horizons.  I  urge  all  our  political  leaders  to  think 
deeply  about  the  future  of  our  country.  We  must  shun  the  politics  of  divisiveness  and 
adopt  the  politics  of  change  and  progress.  Our  political  parties  and  leaders  must 
learn  to  work  together,  to  build  a  consensus  around  national  issues.  If  we  are  able 
to  do  so,  then  I  am  confident  that  then  we  will  soon  be  able  to  realize  the  golden 
future  which  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  eagerly  waiting  for. 

Let  us  all  join  together,  hand  in  hand,  to  build  a  new  India. 


Urgent  Need  to  Dismantle  Barriers 
to  Inter-State  Trade 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  at  this  gathering  of  Chief  Ministers  and  leaders  of 
business  from  the  northern  region.  I  compliment  the  PHDCCI  for  organizing  this 
interaction.  These  conclaves  serve  an  extremely  useful  purpose  in  forging  a  policy 
consensus  across  states  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  entire  region.  After  all,  the 
fortunes  of  states  are  necessarily  interlinked,  just  as  fortunes  of  nation  states  are  in 
a  globalised  world. 

The  Northern  region  which  PHDCCI  covers  accounts  for  almost  40%  of  our 
population.  It  is  also  undeniably  the  breadbasket  of  the  country.  It  has  also  been  the 
cradle  of  ancient  civilizations.  Given  this  background,  the  potential  of  this  region  is 
immense.  And  if  this  potential  is  to  be  realized,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governments, 
academia  and  industry  come  together  and  collaborate  on  developing  common  policy 
goals  for  the  entire  region. 

The  theme  of  this  interaction  is  the  removal  of  barriers  to  inter-state  trade.  The 
Constitution  of  India  conceived  of  India  as  a  unified,  common  market.  Large  economies 
have  advantages  of  scale,  scope  and  ease  in  conducting  transactions.  However,  over 
the  years,  we  have  managed  to  fragment  the  national  common  market  by  erecting 
a  large  number  of  financial  and  physical  barriers  which  choke  inter-state  commerce. 
This  is  done  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  beggar-thy-neighbour  policies  would 
promote  the  welfare  of  one’s  own  residents.  Tax  systems  have  been  put  in  place 
which  act  as  hindrances  to  sales  to  other  states.  Tax  breaks  and  shelters  have  been 
created  to  facilitate  development  of  backward  regions.  Physical  controls  through  permits 
and  check-points  increase  transaction  costs  for  commerce.  When  the  whole  world  is 
moving  towards  dismantling  barriers  to  trade  and  promoting  trade  facilitation,  it  is 
imperative  that  states  too  realise  that  these  policies  -  which  may  be  driven  by  revenue 
or  development  concerns  -  will  not  pay  off  in  the  long  run.  What  will  pay  off  are 
policies  which  strengthen  the  human  and  physical  resource  capabilities  of  states. 

The  Northern  Region  has  a  lot  of  thinking  to  do  on  realizing  its  potential.  Its 
share  of  national  income  is  below  potential.  In  human  development  indicators  the 
region  lags  behind  western  and  southern  states.  The  time  has  come  for  the  region  to 
take  a  great  leap  forward.  This  requires  both  hard  work  and  creativity.  According  to 
a  report  prepared  for  PHDCCI  by  Bibek  Debroy,  if  present  trends  continue,  by  2020 
Punjab  would  be  where  Germany  is  today,  while  Uttar  Pradesh  would  be  where 
Punjab  is  today.  We  must  correct  these  stark  inter-regional  imbalances  in  development. 
I  hope  this  Conclave  will  inspire  the  political  leadership  in  the  region  to  take  the 
necessary  steps. 


Speech  at  the  Chief  Minister’s  Conclave,  Chandigarh,  28  September  2006 
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The  Indian  economy  is  at  the  cusp  of  a  new  phase  of  economic  growth.  We 
have  sustained  a  growth  rate  of  8%  over  four  years.  This  growth  has  been  broad- 
based,  cutting  across  sectors.  Manufacturing  and  service  sectors  have  been  witnessing 
double  digit  growth.  However,  Northern  states  have  been  variable  in  their  performance. 
Growth  has  been  either  volatile  -  because  of  dependency  on  rainfall  -  or  lagging 
behind  the  national  average.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  continue.  I  assure  the  Chief 
Ministers  of  the  region  that  the  Central  Government  will  be  your  partner  in  progress. 
We  are  committed  to  helping  the  region  remain  in  the  forefront  of  development. 

As  I  had  said  earlier,  the  largest  barriers  to  trade  have  been  our  tax  systems.  I 
am  told  that  free  flow  of  trade  can  add  up  to  2%  to  state  growth  rates  across  the 
region.  The  introduction  of  VAT  has  been  the  biggest  success  story  in  recent  times 
in  moving  towards  a  simplified,  friendly  tax  system.  And  VAT  has  proved  its  utility 
as  state  revenues  have  shown  a  healthy  growth. 

However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  improving  your  tax  systems.  Tax 
rates,  even  if  not  unified  for  all  products,  vary  widely  across  states.  They  need  to  be 
harmonised.  In  an  ideal  world,  VAT  should  be  the  only  tax  on  goods.  We  continue 
to  have  octroi,  luxury  taxes,  mandi  taxes  and  other  levies.  In  the  long  run,  as  we 
move  to  a  common  Goods  and  Services  Tax  as  announced  by  the  Finance  Minister, 
most  of  these  taxes  should  disappear.  I  urge  Chief  Ministers  to  work  towards 
harmonizing  and  rationalizing  VAT  within  the  region  as  a  first  step  towards  a  GST. 

The  other  related  area  is  fiscal  incentives  and  tax  breaks  which  are  provided  for 
promoting  industrial  development.  The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  these  policies 
really  promote  industrial  growth.  But  in  the  process,  in  the  excitement  to  have  headline 
grabbing  MOUs,  we  offer  incentives  -  both  fiscal  and  financial  -  which  our  finances 
cannot  sustain.  I  urge  FHDCCI  to  work  together  with  State  governments  in  ensuring 
that  there  is  no  “race  to  the  bottom”  in  fiscal  terms  through  competitive  populism. 
We  have  to  enable  a  “common  economy”  and  a  “single  market”  to  emerge. 

There  are  other  barriers  to  trade  as  well.  Free  movement  of  goods,  transport 
and  people  is  hindered  by  border  checks  and  taxes  on  vehicles.  Trade  in  agricultural 
produce  has  additional  hindrances.  These  are  well  known.  We  need  to  simplify 
procedures,  reduce  controls  and  promote  greater  coordination  across  states  so  as  to 
facilitate  rather  than  hinder  movement  of  people  and  goods.  Even  if  taxes  have  to 
be  paid  and  regulations  to  be  complied  with,  why  cannot  they  be  done  in  a  customer 
friendly  manner?  Advances  in  technology  along  with  coordinated  efforts  can  make 
such  movements  seamless. 

The  Northern  region  can  cooperate  in  many  areas  to  provide  a  superior  resource 
and  infrastructure  base.  The  region  is  crisscrossed  by  rivers.  States  should  establish 
cooperative  mechanisms  to  manage  water  resources  -  both  in  quantity  and  efficiency. 
The  region  has  a  power  shortage  of  over  10%.  Here  too,  states  can  cooperate  to 
promote  better  generation  and  utilization  of  power  across  the  region.  These  two 
sectors  have  a  direct  bearing  on  agricultural  performance  and  improving  power  and 
water  management  would  ensure  that  this  region  continues  to  be  a  leader  in  agricultural 
development  and  remains  as  the  granary  of  India. 
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One  reason  for  our  optimism  about  sustaining  India’s  current  growth  process  is 
our  demographic  profile.  India  is  increasingly  a  country  of  young  people.  We  are 
home  to  20%  of  the  world’s  population  below  24  years  of  age.  This  youthful  population 
will  provide  the  human  resource  and  their  savings,  the  financial  resource,  for  sustaining 
growth  in  the  next  20  years.  However,  we  cannot  simply  assume  that  demographic 
trends  will  automatically  translate  into  accelerated  growth.  People  without  capabilities, 
without  education,  without  skills,  without  health  care,  without  the  required  social  and 
economic  infrastructure,  need  not  be  productive  agents.  In  fact  they  can  be  economic 
and  social  liabilities.  However,  people  empowered  by  capabilities  translate  into  a 
national  asset. 

I  need  not  tell  this  audience  that  the  Northern  region  needs  to  improve  its 
human  development  indicators.  You  have  to  invest  in  your  people.  While  we  in  Delhi 
are  providing  a  supportive  policy  environment,  you  will  have  to  do  much  more  to 
capitalize  on  the  emerging  knowledge  economy.  You  need  not  just  better  primary 
schools.  You  need  more  colleges,  technical  institutions,  vocational  training  programmes 
and  R&D  centres.  This  is  true  of  all  states.  I  learnt  that  there  are  exciting  initiatives 
going  on  in  some  states.  Chandigarh,  for  example,  is  moving  towards  competency 
tests  and  certification  of  graduated  so  that  it  can  become  an  IT  hub.  We  need  more 
such  initiatives.  I  urge  the  Chief  Ministers  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  human 
development  challenge  in  the  region. 

Human  resource  has  to  be  backed  by  top  class  infrastructure.  Unlike  in  the  West 
and  South,  this  region  is  dominated  by  one  big  urban  centre,  namely  the  National 
Capital  Region  of  Delhi,  Gurgaon  and  NOIDA.  You  must  take  advantage  of  the 
National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  to  change  your  urban  landscape  and  make  your 
cities  modern  and  attractive.  You  need  new  urban  centres.  The  region  must  see  a 
wave  of  city  development.  And  there  is  a  lot  for  each  state  to  learn  from  the  other. 
Cities  in  one  state  can  serve  the  needs  of  people  in  neighbouring  states.  After  all, 
Haryana  and  UP  have  benefited  from  the  growth  of  Delhi. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  will  differentiate  one  state  from  another  is  the  quality 
of  governance.  States  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  challenge  of  improving  the 
quality  of  governance,  both  in  local  and  state  administration.  They  must  make  existing 
investment  in  the  public  sector  more  productive  and  make  public  services  more 
effective  and  efficient.  You  will  have  to  provide  the  necessary  leadership  and  vision 
to  ensure  that  government  institutions  perform  better,  attitudes  change,  and  tax  payers 
get  their  money’s  worth.  You  need  to  promote  e-governance.  Delhi  and  Chandigarh 
have  some  interesting  initiatives  in  taking  public  services  to  the  common  man  through 
the  use  of  IT.  Such  initiatives  improve  efficiency,  transparency  and  customer 
satisfaction.  E-governance  can  make  government  more  citizen  friendly  and  business 
friendly.  I  urge  you  to  work  on  improving  the  governance  systems  in  your  states. 

I  don’t  think  we  have  a  shortage  of  ideas  on  for  the  northern  region.  You  need 
to  establish  cooperative  mechanisms  so  that  inter-state  barriers  of  all  forms  can  get 
reduced;  so  that  movement  of  people  and  goods  is  easy;  so  that  the  available  resources 
of  the  region  in  water  and  power  are  best  utilized;  so  that  the  region  can  once  again 
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lead  in  agricultural  and  industrial  development.  You  can  establish  a  forum  for  sharing 
inter-state  experiences  in  development.  After  all,  what  is  important  is  that  the  people 
of  the  region  prosper.  All  of  you  must  think  big  and  think  together. 

The  future  of  India  is  bright  and  beckons  us  to  act  to  realise  it.  With  your 
wisdom,  experience  and  leadership,  I  am  confident  that  you  can  make  this 
future  happen.  For  your  states.  For  the  region.  And  for  the  country.  I  sincerely  hope 
PHDCCI  will  succeed  in  shaping  a  workable  consensus  around  key  policy  issues  so 
that  all  state  governments,  cutting  across  political  parties,  can  take  bold  initiatives. 
I  wish  you  all  well. 


Towards  Unleashing  Full  Potential  to 
Expand  New  Horizons  of  Development 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  back  here  at  this  forum  once  again.  I  notice  that  there  is  an 
integral  link  between  the  theme  of  your  summit  last  year,  viz.,  “Building  a  Better 
Future”,  and  the  theme  this  year.  However,  I  submit  to  you  that  we  in  India  wish  to 
'build  a  better  future’  for  ourselves,  not  because  of  a  desire  to  be  a  ‘global  superpower’; 
but  because  we  want  to  live  in  peace  and  with  dignity;  in  good  health  and  gainfully 
employed;  creating  an  environment  conducive  to  the  full  expression  of  our  creativity 
and  enterprise. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  examine  the  concept  of  a  global  superpower  itself. 
In  the  21st  century,  I  see  the  benefits  of  science  and  technology  reaching  almost  all 
corners  of  the  world,  removing  the  age  old  scourges  of  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease.  As  prosperity  spreads,  as  people  and  communities  get  increasingly  empowered 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  their  nations,  as  the  economic  and  technological  gap  between 
nations  of  the  world  narrows,  as  trade  and  capital  flows  grow  to  a  magnitude 
unimaginable  today,  as  nations  become  more  interdependent,  the  notions  of  power 
and  a  “superpower”  as  we  understand  these  today  will  have  to  undergo  a  change. 
We  will  possibly  move  to  a  world  where  nations  act  together  in  concert  to  address 
the  major  concerns  of  the  times  -  global  environmental  hazards,  sustainability  of 
global  consumption,  global  energy  security,  global  health  risks  and  global  threats  to 
security.  New  global  institutions  will  have  to  emerge  to  manage  these  collective 
international  responses  and  we  will  need  to  move  to  a  far  more  rule  based  and 
equitable  management  of  international  affairs. 

In  this  rule  based  world  -  just  as  in  the  rule  based  polity  we  have  internally  - 
power  as  traditionally  understood  may  become  less  relevant  in  international  affairs 
and  the  concept  of  a  super  power  as  we  generally  understand  it,  even  less  so.  Given 
this  emerging  scenario,  our  goal  should  be  to  ensure  a  prosperous,  secure  and  dignified 
future  for  our  people  and  to  participate  actively  in  contributing  to  the  evolution  of 
a  just  world  order.  Size  does  give  us  a  certain  weight  in  global  affairs  and  this  will 
get  recognized  across  the  world.  We  will  be  seen  a  growth  engine.  But,  this  has  to 
be  tempered  by  the  realization  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  work  for  rule  based  rather 
than  power  based  relationships. 

Further,  such  an  approach  is  in  line  with  our  history,  culture  and  civilization.  For 
centuries,  we  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  world  around  us,  traveling  to  distant  lands 
as  traders,  teachers  and  scholars.  Rarely  has  the  world  seen  armies  sailing  out  of 
India  as  conquerors.  The  Indian  influence  across  much  of  Asia  has  been  one  of 
culture,  language,  religion,  ideas  and  values,  not  of  bloody  conquest.  We  have  always 
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been  respected  for  our  traditional  expert  knowledge!  Does  that  not  also  make  India 
a  “global  superpower",  though  not  in  the  traditional  sense!  Can  this  not  be  the  power 
we  seek  in  the  next  century? 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  had  once  said  that  the  “empires  of  the  future  will  be  the 
empires  of  the  mind.”  This  statement  not  only  recognizes  the  importance  of  knowledge 
in  determining  the  destinies  of  nations,  it  also  subtly  hints  that  the  intellectual,  cultural, 
social,  economic  and  political  empowerment  of  individuals  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
modern  world  will  be  constructed.  This  should  be  the  goal  we  should  work  for.  And 
I  am  confident  that  we  are  capable  of  meeting  it. 

When  we  analyse  our  history  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  we  see  that  it  was 
our  neglect  of  modern  science  and  technology  and  our  inability  to  harness  it  for 
growth  that  made  us  miss  the  industrial  revolution  that  swept  the  world  then.  India 
and  China,  which  together  accounted  for  half  the  world  GDP  and  whose  people  were 
among  the  most  prosperous,  fell  behind  Europe  and  ended  up  at  the  bottom  of 
global  prosperity  tables. 

We  are  once  again  at  an  inflexion  point  in  world  history.  Once  again,  advances 
in  science  and  technology,  particularly  in  IT  and  connectivity,  are  making  enormous 
changes  in  the  way  we  organize  our  lives,  our  industries,  our  economies  and  our 
institutions.  This  is  throwing  up  immense  opportunities  for  those  who  are  skilled, 
creative,  and  enterprising.  If  we  have  to  realize  our  destiny  and  once  again  be  counted 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  we  have  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  miss  this 
new  wave  of  industrialisation. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  to  use  modern  science  and  technology  to  ride  this 
wave.  We  need  to  equip  and  empower  our  people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  rapidly  arising  across  the  world.  We  need  to  have  a  skilled, 
confident,  healthy  workforce.  We  need  to  have  dynamic,  creative,  enterprising  firms 
which  are  capable  of  meeting  global  challenges.  We  need  to  build  institutions  which 
are  robust,  which  inspire  confidence  and  which  can  enforce  the  rule  of  law  in  a  fair 
manner.  We  need  a  polity  which  is  inclusive,  equitable,  caring  and  just.  We  need  a 
social  order  which  every  citizen  owns  and  is  proud  of.  These  are  goals  which  will  take 
us  to  our  destiny. 

The  goals  I  have  listed  are  not  new.  Nor  are  they  easy  to  fulfill.  We  have  a  huge 
challenge  in  education  in  ensuring  that  millions  of  our  children  complete  basic 
schooling.  We  need  to  build  far  more  universities,  colleges,  technical  and  professional 
institutions  so  that  our  youth  have  the  basic  skill  set  to  participate  in  the  dynamism 
being  shown  by  our  economy.  We  have  to  educate  the  girl  child  and  empower  our 
women  and  all  weaker  sections  of  society  through  education.  For  doing  all  this,  we 
have  to  widen  access  to  education,  make  it  more  equitable  and  relevant,  and  ensure 
that  excellence  is  rewarded.  The  education  system  must  promote  rational  thinking 
and  a  scientific  temper.  This  is  the  surest  way  of  unleashing  the  full  potential  of  all 
our  people.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  a  nation,  half  of  whose  citizens  are  marginalized 
and  outside  the  pale  of  a  modern  economy. 
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The  other  challenge  is  in  health.  The  consequences  of  ill  health  and  disease  are 
adverse  on  all  age  groups  -  children,  the  productive  workforce  and  the  aged.  We 
need  a  health  system  which  caters  to  the  diverse  needs  of  all  these  groups.  Our 
people  must  be  assured  of  quality  healthcare  at  an  affordable  cost.  We  need  a  health 
system  which  reduces  the  infant  mortality  rate,  the  maternal  mortality  rate,  controls 
epidemics,  provides  basic  health  care.  We  are  still  at  an  early  stage  in  evolving  large 
scale  systemic  solutions  to  our  health  problems.  We  need  to  accelerate  our  efforts. 

As  our  economy  grows,  we  need  to  look  at  the  energy  needs  of  our  country.  We 
need  to  look  into  the  future,  forecast  our  energy  consumption  patterns,  study 
alternatives  that  are  available  and  take  steps  to  ensure  that  energy  availability  is  not 
a  constraint  on  our  prospects.  Energy  security  will  be  a  continuing  effort  both  in  the 
domestic  sphere  and  the  international  sphere. 

If  we  have  to  equip  ourselves  to  ride  this  new  wave  of  industrialization,  we 
need  huge  investments  -  both  public  and  private.  This  can  be  done  only  in  the 
framework  of  a  rapidly  growing  economy.  We  have  been  able  to  sustain  high  rates 
of  economic  growth  averaging  over  8%  in  the  last  three  years.  This  is  the  result  of 
a  whole  range  of  policies  we  have  put  in  place.  We  are  targeting  growth  rates  of  10% 
in  the  next  Five  Year  Plan.  It  is  only  through  such  growth  can  we  generate  the  tax 
resources  which  can  then  finance  the  huge  expenditures  that  are  needed  in  education 
and  health.  Therefore,  we  need  to  ensure  that  we  have  an  economic  environment 
which  is  conducive  to  growth,  an  environment  with  moderate  tax  rates  but  high 
levels  of  compliance. 

Growth  is  raising  other  concerns.  We  are  seeing  a  widening  of  the  urban-rural 
gap  and  inter-regional  disparities.  The  income  ratio  between  urban  and  rural  India 
has  risen  from  1:2  at  the  time  of  Independence  to  1:4  today.  Is  it  going  to  widen 
further?  Can  we  allow  such  a  trend  to  persist  without  its  ill  effects  on  our  society  and 
polity?  This  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  Another  dimension  of  growth  is  the  widening 
gap  between  states  and  regions.  We  are  a  common  market  in  -many  ways. 
Internationally,  common  markets  enable  convergence  in  prosperity.  We  are  seeing 
the  reverse  happening  in  our  country.  There  is  an  increasing  disconnect  between 
backward  regions  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  Is  this  a  consequence  of  low  urbanization? 
Or  poor  industrialization?  Or  poor  institutional  capacities?  The  consequences  of  this 
trend  are  going  to  be  extremely  adverse.  We  need  to  urgently  arrest  this  trend  as  well. 
Less  developed  regions  must  catch  up  with  the  more  developed  regions.  We  need 
sharply  focused  policies  to  reduce  disparities,  take  people  out  of  agriculture  and 
increase  agricultural  productivity.  Bharat  Nirman  and  rural  infrastructure,  which  are 
priority  areas  for  our  government,  attempt  to  redress  this  imbalance.  We  need  to 
collectively  think  as  a  nation  to  ensure  equity  in  growth  -  equity  across  regions, 
states,  sections  of  society  and  gender.  We  cannot  walk  boldly  into  the  future  with  only 
one  half  of  our  nation  shining. 

This  means  that  growth  cannot  be  an  end  in  itself.  It  must  translate  into 
meaningful  outcomes  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  At  the  same  time,  the  protection  of 
environment  and  control  of  the  degradation  of  our  land,  water  and  air  will  also  need 
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to  be  attended  to.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  can  aspire  to  achieve  consumption 
standards  of  developed  countries.  This  ambition  will  place  unsustainable  pressure  on 
our  environment  and  the  essential  life  support  system  of  our  planet.  Our  aim  must 
be  to  pursue  a  sustainable  development  path  through  which  we  can  eliminate 
the  differences  in  important  indices  of  human  development  between  us  and 
developed  countries  over  a  reasonable  time  period.  This  is  my  view  of  what  catching 
up  should  mean. 

While  focusing  on  economic  growth  and  equity,  we  often  tend  to  ignore  the 
importance  of  institutions.  Effective,  efficient,  just  institutions  are  integral  to  any 
modern  polity.  They  make  it  more  inclusive,  capable  of  handling  contrary  pulls  and 
pressures.  They  enforce  the  rule  of  law  in  an  unbiased  manner,  inspire  confidence 
in  the  ‘fairness’  of  the  system  and  make  the  polity  stable  and  robust.  They 
deliver  essential  public  services.  They  form  the  basis  of  a  market  economy  and  any 
social  safety  net. 

I  am  concerned  whether  we  are  doing  enough  to  reform  our  institutions.  Our 
administration,  judiciary,  legislature  and  institutions  of  local  government  need  to  be 
revitalized  and  made  more  accountable  and  effective.  We  have  to  do  more  to  eliminate 
corruption  in  public  life  and  in  government.  Are  we  debating  enough  on  the 
management  of  politics  in  our  country,  taking  into  account  the  wide  differences  in 
caste,  creed,  and  language.  Are  we  debating  and  working  on  the  modernization  of 
the  Indian  state?  Are  our  urban  bodies  and  panchayats  capable  of  handling  the 
immense  workload  that  will  be  expected  of  them  in  the  decades  to  come?  Have  we 
done  enough  to  tap  into  the  immense  creative  potential  of  decentralized  governance 
with  more  powers  to  raise  resources  and  more  accountable  systems  of  governance? 

In  the  answers  to  these  lies  the  answer  to  our  original  question  of  realizing 
our  destiny.  Our  political  discourse  and  the  attention  of  media,  are  not  adequately 
seized  of  these  challenges.  To  unleash  our  full  potential  we  need  a  politics  of 
constructive  engagement.  We  need  forward-looking  political  leadership  at  all  levels  of 
our  polity.  We  need  a  basic  political  consensus  on  some  of  the  difficult  things  that 
governments  must  do  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to  sustainable  development. 
If  we  don’t  think  into  the  future,  if  we  don’t  think  big,  if  we  don’t  think  anew,  if  we 
cannot,  and  will  not,  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  world,  we  will  not  be  forgiven 
by  future  generations. 

We  have  to  have  the  courage  and  the  vision  to  take  calculated  risks  that  expand 
the  horizons  of  development  and  knowledge.  We  must  be  willing  to  benchmark 
ourselves  against  the  best  in  the  world,  in  whatever  we  do,  and  see  how  we  can 
bridge  the  gap.  Many  Indians  have  done  this.  Many  young  students,  professionals 
and  entrepreneurs  have  shown  the  courage  to  test  their  skills  in  the  global  market. 
They  have  done  India  proud.  This  is  not  enough.  As  a  nation  we  must  be  willing  to 
benchmark  our  effort  against  the  best  in  the  world  in  whatever  we  do,  in  every  walk 
of  life,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  performance  and  potential. 
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In  the  foreseeable  future  more  than  half  our  population  will  be  less  than  25 
years  of  age.  Adequately  empowered,  this  vast  army  of  young  men  and  women  can 
fuel  the  engines  of  growth  and  redistribution.  Our  Government  has  kept  its  focus 
sharply  on  these  objectives.  In  the  past  two  years  the  economy  is  once  again  on  the 
move.  We  have  been  able  to  step  up  the  rates  of  saving  and  investment.  But  what 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  long  process. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  become  more  engaged  with  our  own  neighbourhood. 
We  must  create  and  sustain  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  all  our  neighbours  and 
with  all  the  Great  Nations  of  the  world.  I  believe  the  people  of  South  Asia  have  a 
shared  destiny,  just  as  we  have  a  shared  past.  We  must  learn  to  live  with  each  other, 
respecting  the  inherent  diversity  of  our  region,  and  work  together  in  improving  the 
lives  of  our  people.  The  strengthening  of  democracy  in  our  region  will,  I  am  convinced, 
restore  to  South  Asia  as  a  whole  a  unique  place,  and  a  place  of  great  importance, 
in  the  community  of  nations.  The  countries  of  our  region  can  and  must  help  each 
other  grapple  with  the  challenge  of  change  and  the  challenges  of  our  times. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  waiting  to  hear  President  Hamid  Karzai,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard.  I  am  greatly  inspired  by  the  heroic  attempt  of  the  Afghan  people 
to  carve  out  a  new  place  for  themselves  in  the  modern  world.  President  Karzai  has 
set  his  eyes  on  re-building  Afghanistan  into  a  strong,  democratic  nation. 

I  hope  your  conference  helps  us  understand  better  how  we  can  grapple  with  the 
challenge  of  building  a  better  future  for  our  people  so  that  we  can  help  build  a  better 
India,  a  stronger  India,  a  more  open  and  dynamic  India,  and  an  inclusive  India. 


Recognizing  the  Need  to  Root  Out 
Corruption 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  your  biennial  conference 
once  again.  Let  me  first  extend  my  heartiest  greetings  to  the  recipients  of  the  President’s 
Police  Medals  for  Distinguished  Service,  the  Police  Medals  for  Meritorious  Service 
and  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  Best  Investigating  Officer.  I  commend  each  of  the  awardees 
for  their  dedication,  commitment  and  devotion  to  duty.  You  have  set  a  shining  example 
of  outstanding  work  and  sincerity.  These  medals  are  but  a  token  of  the  Government’s 
gratitude  for  the  good  work  done  in  the  best  interests  of  our  people  and  our  country. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  work  you  are  all  charged  with.  The  questions 
of  good  governance,  of  honesty  and  of  transparency  in  our  system  of  public 
administration,  have  been  at  the  centre  of  our  political  discourse  for  a  long  time. 
However,  what  has  changed  is  the  level  of  tolerance  of  the  people  for  corruption  in 
our  public  life  and  administration. 

I  was,  of  course,  happy  to  see  that  according  to  one  global  index  of  corruption 
India’s  ranking  has  improved  in  the  past  two  years.  There  has  been  some  debate  on 
the  veracity  of  such  indices,  their  relevance  in  inter-country  comparison.  However,  it 
is  heartening  to  see  that  global  perceptions  about  corruption  in  India  are  on  the 
mend.  But  I  dare  say  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  we  must  all  work  to  get  rid  of 
this  scourge  of  corruption  which  permeates  some  sections  of  our  public  administration. 

Corruption  is  not  a  new  challenge  for  us.  Over  four  decades  ago  when  Gunnar 
Myrdal  wrote  his  famous  book  The  Asian  Drama',  he  identified  corruption  as  one 
of  the  constraints  on  development.  He  argued  that  corruption  in  public  life  had 
contributed  to  the  Indian  state  being  a  “soft  state”,  as  he  put  it.  The  scale,  the 
typology  and  the  mechanisms  of  corruption  may  have  changed,  but  the  problem  of 
corruption  has  not  gone  away. 

We  did  make  a  major  dent  on  it  and  reduced  the  scope  for  corruption  when  we 
abolished  the  Licence-Permit  Raj  and  reduced  the  extent  of  discretionary  controls. 
However,  I  am  aware  that  many  controls  remain,  and  need  to  be  either  abolished  or 
made  transparent  and  non-discretionary.  Reducing  Inspector  Raj  and  making  necessary 
inspections  transparent  and  simple  will  reduce  the  scope  for  corruption.  This  is  why 
we  have  taken  several  steps  to  end  the  Inspector  Raj  and  replace  it  with  a  transparent 
system  of  regulation. 

Our  Government  is  also  intending  to  bring  forward  a  Public  Services  Bill  before 
Parliament.  The  Bill  will  define  a  public  services  code  of  ethics  and  management.  It 
will  also  protect  whistleblowers  and  have  the  overall  objective  of  developing  public 
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services  as  a  professional,  politically  neutral,  merit  based,  and  accountable  instrument 
for  promoting  good  governance  and  better  delivery  of  services  to  all  our  citizens. 

When  I  recently  watched  the  popular  hindi  movie,  Lage  Raho  Murmabhai,  the 
one  incident  that  touched  me  most  was  the  ordeal  of  a  senior  citizen  trying  to  get  his 
pension  without  having  to  pay  a  bribe.  In  stripping  his  clothes,  as  an  act  of  protest, 
this  pensioner  was  stripping  our  system,  exposing  the  ugly  nakedness  of  the  self¬ 
aggrandisement  of  those  who  man  our  institutions  of  governance.  Any  system  in 
which  a  retired  senior  citizen  is  required  to  pay  a  bribe  to  secure  his  legitimate  dues 
is  a  most  despicable  system.  Such  corruption  must  be  visited  by  the  sternest  action 
to  reform,  restructure  and  rejuvenate  the  system.  The  very  legitimacy  of  the  State 
and  its  various  institutions  is  brought  into  question  by  such  illegal  exercise  of  power 
and  authority. 

In  helping  the  Government  deal  with  this  cancer  from  within,  all  of  you,  have 
an  important  role  to  play  and  I  commend  the  good  work  that  all  of  you  are  engaged 
in.  The  anti-corruption  machinery  in  the  country  should  create  a  deterrence  against 
corruption  by  aggressively  pursuing  cases  of  high-level  corruption  to  their  logical 
end.  Rapid,  fair,  and  accurate  investigation  of  allegations  of  corruption  against  public 
servants  at  all  levels  should  remain  a  priority  for  you. 

However,  while  punishment  may  be  a  deterrent  it  is  not  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Moreover,  such  deterrence  should  not  discourage  public  officials  from  exercising  their 
judgement,  taking  initiative  and  showing  our  ability  to  take  risks  at  work.  Our  system 
of  investigation  and  punishment  should  not  be  abrasive  and  not  become  an  alibi  for 
people  to  avoid  taking  initiative  in  performing  their  duties.  We  must  learn  to  make 
a  distinction  between  an  “honest  mistake”  and  deliberate  malfeasance.  In  dealing 
with  a  “mistake”,  rather  than  a  “wrong-doing”,  we  should  not  discourage  individual 
initiative.  This  is  the  point  I  made  last  time  also  and  I  re-emphasise  the  great  importance 
of  evolving  systems  and  procedures  whereby  those  who  make  honest  mistake  will  not 
be  penalised  and  we  need  a  system  which  protects  honest  mistakes  because  life  in 
the  World  that  we  live  in  is  full  of  uncertainties.  Those  who  have  to  take  decisions 
are  often  not  provided  with  all  the  data  that  needs  to  be  made  available  to  them  and 
in  this  environment  honest  mistakes  are  unavoidable  and  our  system  of  curbing 
corruption  must  protect  these  honest  mistakes.  We  must,  therefore,  devise  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  reduce  the  scope  for  corruption,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  space  for  individual  initiative  and  action.  I  submit  to  you  that  such  a 
comprehensive  strategy  against  corruption  in  public  life  must  address  what  I  consider 
as  the  following  major  issues: 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  recognize  the  need  for  an  integrated  approach  to 
dealing  with  corruption.  Agencies  like  yours  cannot  operate  in  isolation.  You  must 
have  the  resources  to  take  a  broader  view  of  individual  cases  and  be  able  to  make 
a  distinction  between  a  “bonafide  mistake”  and  deliberate  “wrong-doing”. 

Second,  we  must  eliminate  all  discretionary  controls  and  minimize  the  scope  for 
discretion  in  the  control  and  regulatory  systems  we  cannot  dispense  with. 
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Third,  we  must  reform  our  tax  system,  make  it  simple  and  transparent,  and 
ensure  moderate  rates  of  taxation  that  enable  widest  possible  compliance.  This  remains 
an  area  where  most  citizens  encounter  corruption. 

Fourth,  the  justice  delivery  system  has  to  be  modernized  and  made  more  efficient 
and  speedy.  Not  only  must  the  guilty  be  brought  to  book  more  speedily,  but  the 
innocent  must  be  spared  the  trauma  of  delayed  justice.  The  assurance  of  integrity 
within  the  judiciary  is  itself  a  deterrent  against  corruption  in  public  life.  Hence, 
prompt  action  against  corruption  in  the  judiciary,  at  all  levels,  is  also  a  necessary 
element  of  the  battle  against  corruption  in  other  institutions  of  the  State. 

Fifth,  the  reform  of  public  procurement  systems,  both  civil  as  well  as  defence, 
with  complete  transparency  in  the  tendering  processes  at  all  stages  with  publicly 
recorded  discussions  is  also  an  integral  element  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  fight 
corruption. 

Sixth,  the  Right  to  Information  Act  has  to  be  effectively  utilized  so  that  it  will  not 
only  act  as  a  deterrent  but  also  empower  citizens  to  bring  to  light  any  acts  of  corruption. 
In  fact,  non-governmental  organizations  and  concerned  groups  of  citizens  can  and 
should  use  the  RTI  Act  to  combat  corruption  in  public  life. 

I  also  think  that  Public  Services  Users  Associations  can  also  play  an  active  role 
in  ensuring  delivery  of  such  services  without  corruption.  We  need  a  Citizen’s  Charter 
that  states  explicitly  the  Rights  of  tax  payers  and  consumers  of  public  services.  A 
citizen  holding  a  ration  card  should  be  able  to  secure  his  entitlement  without  recourse 
or  resort  to  corruption. 

Seventh,  the  decentralization  of  administration  and  the  delivery  of  justice  can 
help  in  reducing  corruption  by  making  the  system  more  accountable  to  the  people 
they  have  to  serve.  Be  it  municipal  authorities  or  public  utilities,  be  it  school  teachers 
or  doctors,  whatever  the  service  provider,  greater  community  scrutiny  and 
decentralization  of  administrative  control  can  act  as  a  deterrent  against  corruption. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  there  is  no  better  protection  against  corruption  in 
public  life  and  in  public  services  than  an  alert  civil  society.  Our  Government  has 
empowered  civil  society  through  the  Right  to  Information  Act.  However,  it  is  public 
minded  individuals,  NGOs,  and  the  media  who  have  to  take  the  initiative  to  mobilize 
people  against  corruption. 

I  hope  your  conference  can  come  forward  with  ideas  that  the  Government  can 
pursue  in  dealing  with  the  cancer  of  corruption.  I  wish  your  conference  all  success. 


Empowering  Panchayati  Raj  for 
Rural  Prosperity 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  here  today  when  the  issue  of  panchayati  raj  and  its 
progress  is  being  discussed.  I  believe  the  Ministry  has  compiled  a  Report  on  the  State 
of  the  Panchayats.  I  hope  States  and  Union  Territories  will  soon  follow  with  their 
respective  reports.  It  is  important  that  the  march  of  panchayati  raj  -  both  its 
achievements  and  its  shortcomings  be  appraised  on  the  basis  of  objective  data  and 
scientific  evaluation.  When  this  report  is  released  in  Parliament,  hopefully  there  will 
be  a  serious  debate  on  the  state  of  local  self  government  in  our  country. 

Our  Government  was  the  first  ever  to  set  up  a  separate  Ministry  for  Panchayati 
Raj.  I  entrusted  this  important  charge  to  my  friend  Mani  Shankar  Aiyar,  because 
he  has  been  passionately  committed  to  the  empowerment  of  panchayats  ever  since 
he  entered  public  life.  He  worked  closely  with  our  Late  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  to  give  Constitutional  sanction  and  sanctity  to  Panchayati  Raj  with  the  aim 
of  realising  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  dream  of  Poorna  Swaraj  through  Gram  Swaraj.  This 
Report  is  a  measure  of  the  successes  we  have  achieved  so  far  and  the  road  we  still 
have  to  travel. 

The  73rd  and  74th  Constitution  amendments,  enacted  under  the  leadership  of 
Rajivji,  gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  Panchayati  Raj.  We  now  have  over  22  lakh  elected 
representatives  in  panchayats,  a  truly  remarkable  number  by  any  yardstick. 
Reservations  for  women,  scheduled  castes  and  scheduled  tribes  in  panchayats  has 
combined  political  empowerment  with  social  empowerment.  Earlier  fears  about  elite 
groups  capturing  these  institutions  have  been  allayed.  Indeed,  the  share  of  women 
has  substantially  exceeded  the  reserved  quota  with  around  50,000  women  elected 
from  general  unreserved  categories.  This  is  a  remarkable  success  in  bringing  lakhs 
and  lakhs  of  women  into  the  mainstream  of  governance.  It  is  particularly  worth 
underlining  that  the  primary  reason  for  this  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  SC/ST 
women  are  getting  elected  over  and  above  the  l/3rd  reserved  quota.  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  there  are  now  more  women  in  India  in  positions  of  elective 
authority  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together!  I  trust  this  shining  example  will 
encourage  our  Parliament  to  follow  suit! 

In  addition  to  the  73rd  and  74th  Constitution  Amendments,  Parliament  has  also 
enacted  the  Panchayats  (Extension  to  Scheduled  Areas)  Act.  This  Act  is  the  single 
most  important  instrument  in  our  armoury  for  dealing  with  the  economic  and  emotional 
alienation  of  our  tribal  brethren  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  growing  menace  of 
Naxalism.  Its  effective  implementation  would,  I  believe,  generate  a  deep  sense  of 
effective  participation  among  our  tribal  people  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 
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The  task  that  remains  is  to  transform  the  political  and  social  empowerment  that 
we  have  achieved  through  Panchayati  Raj  into  effective  administrative  and  economic 
empowerment.  This  is  still  to  happen  in  many  States.  The  National  Common  Minimum 
Programme  stresses  that  effective  devolution  involves  the  devolution  of  the  three  Fs 
-  Functions,  Finances  and  Functionaries.  It  is  only  when  Functions,  Finances  and 
Functionaries  come  together  that  Panchayats  will  be  truly  empowered  to  fulfill  their 
mandated  role.  To  this  end,  I  believe,  three  critical  steps  are  necessary. 

First,  the  key  to  the  effective  devolution  of  Functions  is  the  Activity  Map.  Every 
State  must  prepare  a  detailed  Activity  Map  that  clearly  spells  out  the  activity  in 
respect  of  each  devolved  function  that  must  be  carried  out  at  each  of  the  levels  of 
our  three-tier  system  of  Panchayati  Raj.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  State  Panchayati 
Raj  ministers  have  jointly  agreed  that  Activity  Maps  be  prepared  on  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity.  Any  activity  which  can  be  carried  out  at  a  lower  level  must  be  entrusted 
to  that  level.  Equally,  Ministries  at  the  Centre  also  need  to  prepare  Activity  Maps  so 
that  their  schemes  ensure  the  centrality  of  Panchayats  in  our  system  of  governance. 
The  statutory  provisions  of  the  NREGA  in  this  regard  are  worthy  of  emulation. 

Second,  to  secure  effective  devolution  of  Finances,  budgets  of  all  line 
departments  must  open  a  Panchayat  sector  window  through  which  Panchayats  have 
the  necessary  financial  resources  to  undertake  the  duties  entrusted  to  them.  The  best 
Panchayati  Raj  states  have  already  opened  such  Panchayat  sector  windows.  I  hope 
others  will  follow. 

Third,  the  Approach  Paper  to  the  Eleventh  Five  Year  Plan  stresses  the  importance 
of  grassroots  planning.  The  Planning  Commission  has  issued  guidelines  to  all  States 
to  base  their  annual  and  five-year  perspective  plans  on  district  plans  prepared  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitutional  provisions. 

District  planning  is  also  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund, 
which  we  have  entrusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Panchayati  Raj  to  administer.  Once  we 
get  effective  district  planning  going  in  the  most  backward  districts  of  our  country,  the 
rest  would  follow. 

The  experience  with  panchayats  and  their  role  and  status  varies  from  one  region 
to  another.  The  Report  highlights  the  lack  of  basic  resources,  facilities,  connectivity 
and  staff  in  many  panchayats.  States  must  learn  from  each  other  on  effective 
empowerment  of  panchayats.  Panchayat  functionaries  need  continuous  training  and 
capacity  building.  The  best  teacher  is  hands-on  practical  experience  of  running 
Panchayats.  However,  such  practical  experience  needs  to  be  backed  up  by  formal 
systems  of  interactive  teaching  and  guidance.  The  Ministry  of  Panchayati  Raj  has 
prepared  a  Gram  Swaraj  Yojana  which  aims  to  supplement  State  efforts  in  this 
regard.  But  the  primary  responsibility  remains  that  of  the  States  -  and  I  hope  they 
give  high  priority  to  ensuring  this. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  democratic  decentralisation  is  to  encourage  people’s 
participation  in  processes  of  governance.  We  hope  that  this  will  also  help  reduce 
corruption  and  the  abuse  of  power  by  various  government  functionaries.  If  we 
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introduce  mechanisms  for  social  audit  and  formal  audit,  we  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  mitigating  the  evil  of  corruption  in  panchayats.  Strong,  empowered  Gram 
Sabhas  and  Ward  Sabhas,  which  meet  frequently  and  regularly  to  keep  the  elected 
executive  authority  under  continuous  check  and  watch,  can  also  guarantee  clean 
Panchayati  Raj. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  free  and  fair  elections.  Here  the  Constitution 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  the  States  for  it  is  their  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
elections  are  both  free  and  fair.  I  commend  the  State  Election  Officers  on  their  having 
come  together  on  a  common  platform  to  exchange  experience  and  make 
recommendations  to  State  governments  in  this  regard.  They  have  given  a  number  of 
valuable  suggestions  about  a  common  electoral  roll  for  Parliament,  Assembly  and 
Panchayat  elections,  on  the  unexceptionable  argument  that  the  Indian  voter  is  one 
and  indivisible.  I  hope  states  will  take  measures  to  make  our  democracy  not  only  the 
largest  and  most  representative  one,  but  also  the  cleanest  on  earth. 

I  would  like  to  also  commend  the  Ministry  of  Panchayati  Raj  for  being  pro-active 
in  promoting  the  idea  of  creating  Rural  Business  Hubs.  You  will  recall  that  I  had 
suggested  that  this  could  be  our  answer  to  the  successful  Village  Enterprises  model 
in  China  that  constitute  the  backbone  of  their  rural  economic  miracle.  I  note  that 
over  50  MOUs  for  establishing  Rural  Business  Hubs  have  been  entered  into  between 
business  enterprises  and  Panchayats.  I  will  be  seeing  a  presentation  on  this  next  week 
in  Hyderabad. 

I  urge  the  National  Rural  Business  Hubs  Council  to  mobilise  our  business 
community  to  make  their  contribution  in  bridging  the  widening  rural-urban  divide 
and  ensuring  inclusiveness  of  our  growth  process.  It  is  not  till  the  output  of  village 
enterprises  goes  beyond  the  village  haat  and  reaches  out  to  the  hypermarket,  will  we 
see  real  signs  of  rural  prosperity. 

Our  government  has  given  special  attention  to  the  development  and 
empowerment  of  Panchayati  Raj.  There  is  a  silent  revolution  that  is  taking  place  in 
our  countryside  -  silent  only  because  the  media  and  urban  political  opinion  are  not 
giving  adequate  attention  to  it.  It  is  the  harbinger  of  new  hope  for  the  eradication  of 
rural  poverty  and  the  promotion  of  rural  prosperity. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  Panchayati  Raj  will  truly  bloom  within  the  next  few 
years  so  that  even  as  our  economy  gallops  forward,  rural  India  sees  the  blossoming 
of  the  dream  of  Gram  Swaraj  that  has  inspired  our  leaders  from  Mahatma  Gandhi 
to  Rajiv  Gandhi. 


Urgent  Need  for  Paradigm  Shift 
in  Disaster  Management  Approach 

I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  to  inaugurate  the  First  India  Disaster 
Management  Congress.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  this  is  a  gathering  of  various 
eminent  disciplines,  including  scientists,  engineers,  social  scientists,  administrators 
and  representatives  of  the  civil  society.  The  management  of  disasters,  and  of  risk 
reduction,  requires  such  an  inter-disciplinary  approach,  and,  in  practice,  an  inter- 
ministerial  and  inter-agency  approach.  I,  therefore,  congratulate  the  organizers  for 
adopting  such  an  inter-disciplinary  approach  in  organizing  this  conference.  We  live 
in  an  age  where  human  knowledge  is  growing  at  an  unprecedented  pace.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  important  that  people  from  various  learned  disciplines  come 
together,  pool  their  wisdoms,  knowledge  and  experience  and  devise  practical,  pragmatic 
solution  to  the  problems  that  all  modern  societies  face. 

We  have,  in  India,  had  a  long  history  of  professional  management  of  natural 
disasters.  Even  in  the  colonial  era,  the  discipline  of  disaster  management  had  got  the 
attention  of  administrators.  India’s  Famine  Code  is  remembered  all  over  the  world  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  drought.  There  were  detailed  and  explicit  codes  for  the 
management  of  floods,  droughts  and  other  disasters.  In  the  post-independence  period, 
we  have  had  a  rich  tradition  of  effective  administrative  response  to  disasters.  This  is 
why  the  Administrative  Reforms  Commission  in  its  recent  report  has  reiterated  the 
importance  of  local  governments  in  immediate  response  to  disasters.  We  need  to 
further  strengthen  and  empower  local  administration  with  information,  with  experience, 
with  logistics  and  other  support  in  coping  with  disasters.  This  is  where  the  new 
institutions  and  organizations  we  have  created  have  to  play  a  constructive  and  path¬ 
finding  role.  As  our  economy  becomes  more  modern  and  integrated,  the  economic 
and  social  costs  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters  are  bound  to  increase.  Even 
minor  disruptions  to  normal  life  can  have  profound  consequences  in  an  integrated 
economy.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  insulate  regions  and  peoples  from  the  consequences 
of  disasters.  The  spread  of  modern  media  has  also  increased  the  pressure 
on  governments  and  related  agencies  to  respond  to  disasters  with  greater  speed 
and  alacrity. 

Further,  diversion  of  scarce  resources  to  meet  disasters  can  have  serious 
implications  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  economy.  Precious  and  scarce 
resources  which  could  have  been  gainfully  employed  on  developmental  projects  get 
diverted  to  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

The  passage  in  Parliament  last  year,  of  the  first  ever  national  legislation  on 
Disaster  Management  was,  therefore,  an  important  step  that  represented  our  country’s 
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resolve  and  determination  to  respond  in  a  more  scientific  manner  to  such  problems. 
This  legislation  has  put  in  place  a  dedicated  and  exclusive  mechanism  at  all  levels  - 
National,  State  and  District  -  to  engage  in  a  holistic,  integrated  and  continuous 
manner  with  the  process  of  Disaster  Management.  This  mechanism  is  extremely  useful 
in  developing  capacities  to  cope  with  disasters,  prepare  plans  for  disaster  prevention 
and  management  and  keeping  all  systems  in  readiness  for  a  rapid  and  quick  response. 

I  do  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  paradigm  shift  in  disaster  management 
from  a  “relief-centric”  and  “post-event”  response,  to  a  regime  that  lays  greater  emphasis 
on  preparedness,  prevention  and  mitigation. 

Such  an  approach  should  place  emphasis  on  improving  early  warning  systems, 
ensuring  the  reach  and  efficacy  of  dissemination,  creating  awareness  and  building 
capacities  at  all  levels  of  public  administration.  I  am,  therefore,  very  happy  that  the 
draft  National  Policy  on  Disaster  Management,  places  great  emphasis  on  efficient 
management  of  disasters,  rather  than  only  focus  on  immediate  response  to  disasters. 

I  must  emphasise  here  that  our  disaster  management  administration  is  an  integral 
part  of  overall  administration.  We  cannot  improve  the  quality  of  disaster  management 
in  isolation.  Nor  should  we  create  parallel  structures  at  the  cost  of  regular 
administration.  An  improvement  in  disaster  management  has  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  improvement  in  governance  at  all  levels,  especially  in  district  administration. 
What  we  need  are  better  support  structures,  which  can  make  our  responses  to  disasters 
more  efficient,  more  rapid  and  more  effective. 

I  must  also  add  that  disaster  management  should  also  be  humane,  apart  from 
being  efficient.  Such  a  humane  policy  must  pay  due  attention  to  the  needs  of  children, 
senior  citizens,  women,  disabled  persons  and  weaker  sections  of  society.  Equally,  it 
must  be  based  on  ensuring  that  in  a  post-disaster  situation,  the  affected  communities 
can  be  assured  sustainable  livelihoods,  and  they  are  assured  of  a  reduced  vulnerability 
to  future  disasters.  Accountability,  people’s  participation,  predictability  and  transparency 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  key  features  of  such  a  policy. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  our  Government  there  is  the  requisite  political  will  to 
tackle  the  gigantic  task  of  disaster  management.  I  commit  our  government  to 
developing  a  robust  disaster  management  system,  working  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  corporate  sector,  with  community-based  organizations  and  the  scientific  and 
academic  community.  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  a  very  short  while,  impressive  results 
cannot  be  achieved  in  this  critical  area. 

I  conclude  by  congratulating  Prof.  Yunus  and  Dr.  Arya  for  the  prestigious  award 
conferred  on  them.  I  hope  your  conference  will  come  forward  with  new  and  innovative 
ideas  and  approaches  to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  and  issues  we  face  in  this 
field  of  disaster  management. 

I  wish  your  conference  all  success. 


Inculcating  New  Vision  in 
Public  Service 


It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  join  you  this  morning  in  celebrating  the  beginning 
of  the  Golden  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Administrative  Staff  College  of  India.  I  am  particularly 
delighted  to  find  myself  amidst  so  many  friends  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  in  the  past. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  seen  India  being  transformed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Institutions  like  yours  have  been  an  important  part  of  that  transformation  process. 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  all  those  who  have  been  associated  with  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  Administrative  Staff  College  of  India. 

I  must  mention,  in  particular,  great  men  of  vision  such  as  Late  T.T. 
Krishnamachari,  Dr.  John  Mathai,  Sir  Chintamani  Deshmukh,  Shri  Dharma  Vira  and 
Shri  N.R  Sen,  who  helped  build  the  Staff  College  into  an  institution  of  national 
excellence.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  several  former  faculty  members 
of  the  Staff  College  like  Balwant  Reddy,  Vijay  Kelkar,  R  K  Pachauri  and  T  L  Sankar. 

I  am  truly  delighted  that  my  friends,  Shri  Narasimham  and  Dr  S  K  Rao  are  now 
guiding  the  destiny  of  this  distinguished  institution.  Shri  Narsimham  is  one  of  the 
architects  of  financial  sector  reforms  in  our  country.  Under  his  guidance,  and  the  able 
stewardship  of  Dr  Rao,  Staff  College  should  train  our  public  sector  managers  and  civil 
servants  to  prepare  them  for  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

When  the  Staff  College  was  set  up  in  1956,  management  education  in  our 
country  was  in  its  infancy.  Even  the  Administrative  Staff  College  of  Great  Britain  at 
Henley-upon-Thames,  on  whose  model  this  college  was  designed,  was  less  than  a 
decade  old.  The  concept  of  training  in-service  managers  was  still  a  matter  of  great 
curiosity.  Training  them  and  sustaining  their  interest  in  such  training  was  a  precarious 
agenda  for  a  fledgling  institution  to  take  on.  I  compliment  this  college  for  having 
taken  up  this  innovative  and  formidable  task  and  for  having  succeeded  in 
institutionalizing  the  system  of  training  working  managers. 

In  today’s  globalising  world,  our  industry  faces  a  much  more  competitive  and 
uncertain  environment  than  when  the  college  was  established.  I  must  compliment  our 
managers  and  business  leaders  for  the  courage  and  enterprise  they  have  demonstrated 
in  facing  up  to  the  challenges  of  globalization  and  liberalization.  There  is  a  sea 
change  in  Indian  business  today.  Even  public  sector  firms  have  demonstrated  resilience 
in  dealing  with  change  and  competition.  But  there  is  much  more  still  to  be  done. 
Institutions  like  yours  have,  therefore,  their  task  cut  out  in  training  managers,  especially 
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in  government  and  the  public  sector,  to  face  the  challenge  of  a  more  competitive  and 
more  uncertain  business  environment. 

If  we  have  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  provided  by  world  markets, 
we  must,  therefore,  improve  our  infrastructure,  enhance  our  capacity  to  be  part  of 
global  supply  chains,  keep  our  inflation  and  interest  rates  reasonably  low,  improve 
the  capacity  of  our  financial  system  to  intermediate  savings  to  productive  investment 
-  particularly  the  small  business  and  the  farm  sector,  work  for  financial  stability, 
improve  the  quality  of  our  public  expenditure,  and  keep  the  animal  spirits  of  our 
entrepreneurs  high  and  alive.  These  are  formidable  tasks  but  they  are  double. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  need  to  enhance  our  capacity  for  product  development 
and  innovation.  We  must  develop  human  resources  for  a  modern  economy  and 
deliver  basic  services  better.  While  our  economy  has  shown  its  ability  to  develop  new 
products  and  services,  it  is  handicapped  by  low  levels  of  R&D.  India’s  share  in 
scientific  research  worldwide  is  less  than  1%  and  has  been  declining.  The  private  and 
public  sectors  need  to  play  their  due  role  in  enhancing  this. 

Even  at  current  rates  of  growth,  I  find  our  industry  is  already  facing  a  huge  skills 
shortage.  This  shortage  is  felt  not  only  in  high-tech  skills  but  also  in  basic  skills  -  such 
as  plumbers,  electricians  and  nurses.  These  supply  shortages  can  constrain  growth. 
While  our  management  institutions  are  producing  a  large  number  of  graduates,  the 
numbers  are  nowhere  near  what  we  require. 

The  high  salaries  and  a  high  attrition  rate  in  the  private  sector  are  a  sign  of 
supply  constraints  and  competition  for  good  talent.  We  are,  therefore,  opening  new 
institutions  at  various  levels  of  the  knowledge  pyramid,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
a  Vocational  Education  Mission,  to  meet  this  skill  shortage. 

As  the  external  environment  changes  and  new  challenges  arise,  there  is  a  need 
for  a  continuous  adaptation  of  skills  and  reorientation  of  outlook.  Our  managers  must 
acquire  the  skills  to  cope  with  the  increased  uncertainty  of  the  overall  business 
environment.  They  need  to  be  adequately  sensitive  to  the  imperative  of  preserving 
and  protecting  the  ecological  balance  and  the  essential  life  support  system  of  our 
planet.  All  this  requires  in-service  training,  such  as  the  one  that  the  Administrative 
Staff  College  offers. 

We  have  invested  a  significant  amount  of  our  national  resources  in  building  up 
a  sizeable  public  sector.  This  has  got  our  growth  process  going,  and  our  public  sector 
has  provided  a  base  for  the  formation  of  engineering  and  technological  skills  which 
is  now  paying  off.  But  the  productivity  of  investment  locked  up  in  our  public  sector 
is  low.  We  need  to  unlock  this  investment  potential,  if  the  country  has  to  benefit  from 
the  past  investments. 

Our  government  is  fully  committed  to  unlocking  this  potential.  We  want  to 
create  a  culture  that  rewards  risk  taking,  innovation  and  product  development  in  the 
public  sector  so  that  it  can  compete  effectively  on  the  global  plane.  We  must  work 
to  put  them  on  a  sound  financial  footing,  by  giving  them  opportunities  to  restructure 
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and  rationalize,  enter  into  public-private  partnerships,  and  enable  them  to  build  on 
core  competencies.  To  do  this  we  must  review  the  governance  structures  of  public 
sector  undertakings,  while  maintaining  accountability  to  parliament.  The  fear  of 
vigilance  should  not  deter  good  managers  being  creative  or  enterprising. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  a  positive  turnaround  in  the  performance  of  Indian 
Railways.  This  has  to  be  sustained.  We  have  to  also  tone  up  the  management  of 
other  large  public  sector  undertakings,  including  the  Food  Corporation  of  India  and 
oil  PSUs.  These  are  all  areas  in  which  the  Staff  College  can  contribute  to  nation¬ 
building  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

To  realize  the  full  growth  potential  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the  growth 
process  more  inclusive,  we  must  improve  the  delivery  of  public  services  -  be  it 
hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  water  and  sanitation  services  or  power  supply  services. 
The  reform  of  municipal  administration  and  strengthening  of  the  capabilities  of 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions  and  management  of  public  utilities  merit  greatest  attention. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  that,  in  the  world  at  large,  trust  in  government 
as  an  institution  is  suffering.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  lies  only  in 
cutting  back  government,  though  this  must  be  done  where  necessary.  Equally 
important,  we  must  reform  and  reposition  government  so  that  it  addresses  the  tasks 
that  only  it  can  deliver.  This  is  critical  to  making  the  growth  process  more  inclusive. 
Public-private  sector  partnerships  can  help,  but  the  government  cannot  abdicate  its 
role  in  providing  basic  services  to  the  citizen.  This  calls  for  wise  leadership  and  a 
change  in  the  manner  our  civil  service  and  public  functionaries  are  delivering. 

Our  government  is  fully  committed  to  simplification  of  government;  to  reform  of 
the  civil  service  with  more  emphasis  on  domain  expertise,  training,  rigorous 
performance  assessment  and  greater  stability  in  tenure.  We  are  equally  committed  to 
promote  a  code  of  conduct  that  better  defines  the  relationship  between  the  civil 
service  and  the  political  executive.  We  must  also  make  service  conditions  more 
competitive,  while  cutting  waste  and  over-manning. 

All  this  calls  for  imbuing  our  government  service  with  a  new  vision.  We  need  a 
public  service  which  attracts  the  right  talent  to  deliver  the  services  needed  -  teachers, 
doctors  or  policemen.  We  need  a  public  service  that  ensures  security  for  our  women 
and  children  to  go  about  their  lives  in  peace  and  security.  A  public  service  that  can 
deliver  development  and  empowerment  to  the  people. 

Much  of  the  public  private  partnership  debate  is  due  to  an  inadequate 
understanding  of  the  ways  and  means  to  combine  public  policy  with  market  orientation 
in  a  creative  manner.  Managers  within  and  outside  the  government  need  training 
to  enable  public-private  partnerships  work  better  for  the  people.  ASCI  is  ideally 
placed  to  take  on  this  onerous  task.  It  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  training  public  and 
private  sector  managers.  The  need  has  never  been  greater  to  train  these  managers 
jointly.  ASCI  can  act  as  a  bridge  between  the  public  and  private  sectors,  to  help 
government  and  business  work  together  in  the  interest  of  faster  development  of  our 
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country.  It  can  also  offer  us  impartial  assessment  of  the  performance  and  impact  of 
government  programmes. 

The  business  of  governance  is  not  something  that  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
chosen  few.  It  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  us  all  -  government  and  citizens  alike.  The 
three  organs  of  government  need  to  work  with  a  will  to  make  government  function 
better  for  our  people.  But  we  also  need  citizens  to  play  an  active  role  in  exposing 
inefficiency,  in  resisting  corruption  in  public  life,  and  in  taking  forward  public 
programmes  that  are  of  benefit  to  us  as  a  nation.  Too  often,  I  fear  that  a  mind  that 
is  indifferent  to  poor  quality,  indifferent  performance,  graft  and  inefficiency  is  taking 
hold  in  India.  Citizens  must  play  their  due  role  in  resisting  this  mindset.  The  Right 
to  Information  Act  enables  citizens  to  do  so  in  creative  manner.  I  want  the  citizens 
of  this  country  to  act  and  check  big  time  corruption. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Staff  College  is  reaching  out  to  our 
neighbouring  countries  in  Asia,  and  other  developing  countries  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
building  bridges  of  cooperation  in  a  practical  way.  You  must  expand  your  capabilities 
and  your  programmes  in  this  vital  area  of  international  cooperation.  I  assure  you  my 
personal  support  for  such  initiatives. 

The  agenda  before  us  is  vast.  I  believe  that  institutions  of  national  importance 
such  as  yours  have  an  important  place  in  carrying  forward  such  an  agenda.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  the  Staff  College  play  an  active  and  enlarged  role  in  taking  our 
country  forward.  On  this  happy  occasion,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  government 
has  sanctioned  a  Rs.  5  crore  interest  free  loan  to  ASCI.  I  conclude  with  the  prayer 
that  your  next  fifty  years  will  be  far  more  productive  and  creative  in  the  service  of 
our  people. 


Ensuring  Equal  Participation  of  all  in 
Nation  Building 


I  AM  VERY  grateful  to  all  the  Chief  Ministers  who  have  accepted  our  invitation  to 
attend  this  Tenth  meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Council.  The  meeting  has  been  called 
specifically  to  discuss  issues  relating  to  a  deep  malaise  involving  atrocities  committed 
on  the  most  underprivileged  segments  of  our  society,  i.e.  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes.  This  is  a  scourge  which  demands  the  formulation  and  articulation 
of  our  Nations  collective  will  and  a  determined  effort  to  fight  it  and  root  it  out  of  our 
society  without  any  loss  of  further  time. 

In  the  recent  past,  we  have  witnessed  disturbing  incidents  and  reports  of  atrocities 
against  SCs  and  STs  in  some  places.  It  is  my  perception  that  there  seem  to  be  some 
areas  which  are  more  atrocity  prone.  There  are  also  shocking  reports  at  times  of 
apathy  and  a  lack  of  sensitivity  in  handling  the  aftermath  of  such  incidents.  The 
figures  of  atrocities  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  national  concern  for  all  of  us.  A 
disconcerting  feature  is  that  some  states  account  for  a  majority  of  the  incidents  of 
such  atrocities.  I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  serious  introspection  and  a 
comprehensive  review  of  our  existing  approaches,  existing  strategies  and  existing 
measures  which  are  in  place  so  that  we  are  effective  in  controlling  such  incidents  and 
are  able  to  generate  a  greater  sense  of  security  and  hope  among  our  weaker  sections. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  had  emphasized  the  removal  of  untouchability.  He  had  stressed 
on  the  necessity  to  assimilate  the  underprivileged  in  the  mainstream  as  part  of  the 
task  of  building  the  edifice  of  swaraj.  Today,  as  our  country  experiences  rapid  economic 
growth,  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  ensure  that  our  growth  is  truly 
inclusive.  Otherwise,  the  growth  in  itself  is  of  no  value.  The  weaker  sections,  particularly 
those  who  have  undergone  historic  seclusion,  must  be  brought  within  the  fold  and 
allowed  to  participate  and  contribute  effectively  to  processes  of  development.  Incidents 
of  atrocities  immediately  negate  any  positive  results  of  growth.  Justice  for  the  weakest 
has  to  have  the  highest  priority  even  more  than  the  productivity  indices  and  it  is  here 
that  each  one  of  us  has  a  role  to  play.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to  ensure  that  the 
members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  are  equal  stakeholders  in 
processes  of  economic  and  social  development  and  that  they  are  able  to  deal 
with  atrocities  and  the  curbing  of  their  civil,  social,  economic  and  political  rights. 
We  need  a  development  paradigm  where  we  are  able  to  guarantee  to  hitherto 
suppressed  sections  the  freedoms  of  an  open  society  and  an  inclusive  democracy 
which  we  all  cherish. 

Continuing  atrocities  against  the  weaker  sections  are  a  matter  of  national  disgrace 
in  a  civilized  society.  Our  Constitution  has  provisions  for  protecting  their  interests  and 
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prohibiting  discrimination.  We  have  on  our  statutes  the  Untouchability  (Offences) 
Act,  subsequently  renamed  as  the  Protection  of  Civil  Rights  Act.  Further,  to  check 
and  deter  crimes  against  SCs  and  STs,  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled 
Tribes  (Prevention  of  Atrocities)  Act,  1989  was  enacted  during  the  tenure  of  Prime 
Minister,  Late  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi.  This  act  was  necessary  as  the  normal  provisions  of 
IPC  did  not  provide  adequate  deterrence  in  preventing  atrocities.  This  Act  is  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  legislations  and  provides  State  Governments  with  optimal  powers 
to  create  Institutional  instrumentalities  that  could  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  causes  that 
feed  atrocities  on  the  underprivileged  sections.  Creation  of  these  instruments  is 
necessary  for  effective  implementation  of  the  provisions. 

I  am  told,  however,  that  the  implementation  of  this  Act  and  its  provisions  has 
not  been  as  effective  as  it  could  have  been.  Cases  continue  to  be  registered  under 
weaker  provisions  of  the  IPC  rather  than  the  stronger  provisions  of  the  POA  Act. 
More  often  than  not,  the  distinction  between  regular  crimes  and  those  covered  by  the 
POA  Act  has  not  percolated  down.  Both  the  afflicted  and  those  in  charge  of 
implementing  this  Act  need  therefore  to  be  sensitized  on  these  differences.  States 
should  consider  setting  up  special  cells,  preferably  manned  by  senior  officers  belonging 
to  the  SC/ST  community,  to  monitor  and  enforce  the  implementation  of  the  POA  Act. 
Atrocity  prone  districts  too  could  have  such  cells. 

At  the  Central  Government  level,  we  have  formed  a  Committee  of  Ministers  on 
Dalit  Affairs  to  monitor  and  implement  programmes  for  the  welfare  and  development 
of  Scheduled  Castes.  We  have  been  issuing  guidelines  to  states  from  time  to  time  for 
better  implementation  of  the  POA  Act.  A  high  level  Central  Committee  under  the 
Chairpersonship  of  Hon’ble  Minister  of  Social  Justice  and  Empowerment  has  been 
constituted  in  March  2006  for  effective  coordination  to  curb  offences  of  untouchability 
and  atrocities. 

However,  such  legislations  alone  are  not  sufficient.  In  dealing  with  social  violence 
there  must  be  compassion  for  the  victim  and  a  firm  resolve  to  deal  with  the  perpetrator 
of  these  crimes.  What  is  needed  is  the  political  will  to  eliminate  atrocities;  the  will  to 
enforce  the  law;  the  will  to  ensure  easy  access  to  the  police  and  the  justice  system 
to  vulnerable  sections;  the  will  to  provide  relief  and  succor  to  all  those  who  are 
affected  by  atrocities;  the  will  to  ensure  that  all  sections  of  society  feel  that  they  are 
part  of  our  polity  and  society  and  are  equal  partners  in  processes  of  growth  and 
development;  the  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  ensure  that  every  section  of  society  has 
a  sense  of  belonging.  It  is  my  earnest  request  to  all  the  Chief  Ministers  present  here 
to  address  themselves  to  this  major  task  of  nation  building  which  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  each  one  of  them.  Let  us  together  build  a  nation  which  is  great  and  also  inclusive. 


Blueprint  for  Prosperous  and 
Equitable  India 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  52nd  meeting  of  the  National 
Development  Council. 

We  last  met  in  June  2005  to  discuss  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal  of  the  10th  Five 
Year  Plan.  The  mood  of  that  meeting  was  one  of  cautious  optimism  about  India’s 
growth  prospects,  tempered  with  concern  about  groups  that  seemed  to  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  growth.  Our  optimism  on  growth  prospects  has  been  more  than 
vindicated  by  the  performance  of  our  economy  since  that  meeting.  The  concerns  that 
were  expressed  in  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal,  and  echoed  by  many  of  you  in  your 
interventions,  about  the  insufficient  spread  of  the  benefits  of  growth  have  led  to 
many  corrective  steps  which  are  beginning  to  have  an  impact  and  will  show  even 
better  results  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  While  endorsing  the  Mid  Term  Appraisal,  we 
directed  the  Planning  Commission  to  formulate  the  Approach  Paper  to  the  11th  Five 
Year  Plan  building  on  the  potentialities  and  inherent  strengths  of  our  economy,  while 
also  addressing  the  areas  of  concern. 

The  Approach  Paper  is  now  before  us.  Unlike  in  the  past,  it  has  been  formulated 
after  extensive  discussion  with  the  Chief  Ministers  in  regional  meetings  convened  by 
the  Planning  Commission.  I  know  that  this  process  of  consultation  has  enriched  the 
document  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  agree  that  it  has  created  a  greater  sense  of 
ownership  and  partnership  among  all  of  us. 

The  title  of  the  Approach  Paper  “Towards  Faster  and  More  Inclusive  Growth’' 
reflects  the  basic  challenge  facing  us  in  the  Eleventh  Plan.  We  need  faster  growth 
because,  at  our  level  of  incomes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  expand  the 
production  base  of  the  economy  if  we  want  to  provide  broad-based  improvement  in 
the  material  conditions  of  living  of  our  population,  and  if  we  are  to  meet  effectively 
the  rising  aspirations  of  our  youth. 

But  growth  alone  is  not  enough  if  it  does  not  produce  a  flow  of  benefits  that  is 
sufficiently  wide-spread.  We,  therefore,  need  a  growth  process  that  is  much  more 
inclusive,  a  growth  process  that  raises  incomes  of  the  poor  to  bring  about  a  much 
faster  reduction  in  poverty,  a  growth  process  which  generates  expansion  in  good 
quality  employment,  and  which  also  ensures  access  to  essential  services  such  as 
health  and  education  for  all  sections  of  the  community. 

To  emphasise  the  multi-dimensional  nature  of  our  objectives,  the  Approach 
Paper  specifies  not  only  a  growth  target  but  also  a  number  of  quantifiable  and 
monitorable  socio-economic  targets  relating  to  employment  generation,  school  drop 
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out  rates,  infant  mortality  rates,  maternal  mortality  rates  and  other  important  indicators. 
These  national  level  targets  will  be  disaggregated  into  state  specific  targets  in  the 
11th  Five  Year  Plan  to  permit  more  effective  monitoring  at  the  state  government  level 
and  to  create  awareness  of  the  many  dimensions  in  which  we  expect  and  we 
must  make  progress.  The  Planning  Commission  has  already  made  a  first  attempt  at 
defining  targets  for  individual  states  consistent  with  the  national  targets  and  these 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  states.  I  would  request  Chief  Ministers  to  give  their 
personal  attention  to  finalising  these  state-specific  targets  and  to  incorporate  them  in 
the  State  Five  Year  Plan. 

The  GDP  growth  target  proposed  in  the  Approach  Paper  involves  accelerating 
growth  from  8%  likely  to  be  achieved  in  the  base  year  to  10%  in  the  final  year  of 
the  Plan,  yielding  an  average  rate  of  growth  of  9%  in  the  11th  Plan  period  as  a 
whole.  This  is  ambitious  no  doubt  but  feasible.  Growth  has  averaged  8  percent  over 
the  past  three  years  and  is  likely  to  be  at  this  level  if  not  more  again  this  year.  This 
means  the  last  four  years  of  the  Tenth  Plan  will  record  an  average  growth  rate  of  8% 
or  more.  This  has  never  happened  in  the  past.  If  we  achieve  the  target  of  9%  growth 
in  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan,  India  will  be  firmly  placed  in  the  front  ranks  of  fast 
growing  developing  countries.  Most  observers  believe  the  we  are  today  at  a  historic 
cusp  when  this  transition  is  possible.  There  are  many  positive  features  of  the  economy 
which  encourage  optimism.  But  this  optimism  has  to  be  sustained  with  competent, 
effective  policies  and  programmes.  The  saving  rate  of  the  economy  has  increased  to 
29%  of  GDP  in  2004-05  and  the  investment  rate  to  31%  of  GDP 

The  world  has  a  very  favourable  assessment  of  our  prospects  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  foreign  direct  investment  flows  are  buoyant.  India  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  attractive  investment  destination.  Indian  companies  have  responded  to 
reforms  by  developing  a  new-found  confidence.  They  are  meeting  competition  at 
home,  and  also  venturing  confidently  abroad  and  rapidly  increasing  our  global 
footprint.  Our  fiscal  position  has  been  continuously  improving.  Inflation  has  presented 
a  problem  recently,  but  we  are  determined  to  control  it  to  within  the  5%  level  indicated 
in  the  Approach  Paper.  These  are  all  very  positive  developments  but  we  cannot  take 
an  outcome  of  high  growth  for  granted.  There  are  several  major  constraints  we  have 
to  overcome  many  of  which  require  difficult  policy  changes  both  by  the  central 
government  and  state  governments.  The  Approach  Paper  outlines  in  broad  terms 
these  constraints  and  what  we  need  to  do  to  achieve  faster  growth  while  also  ensuring 
greater  inclusiveness.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  reactions  to  various  elements  of 
the  proposed  strategy.  At  this  stage,  I  will  only  comment  briefly  on  some  key  issues 
which  need  to  be  addressed. 

The  11th  Plan  must  give  top  priority  to  redressing  the  weaknesses  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  Growth  in  the  agricultural  sector  has  been  less  than  2%  per  annum 
since  the  middle  of  the  1990s.  With  about  half  of  our  rural  population  still  dependent 
on  agriculture  for  most  of  their  income,  we  cannot  expect  inclusive  growth  if  we  do 
not  revitalise  our  agriculture.  It  is  important  to  recognise  that  the  problem  is  not  just 
distributional,  with  the  better  off  farmers  doing  well  while  the  small  farmers  and  the 
landless  face  hardships.  Though  the  weaker  groups  clearly  face  more  difficulties  and 
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need  special  attention,  agriculture  as  a  whole  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  We  should 
therefore  focus  on  achieving  higher  productivity  and  incomes  for  all  farmers  in  both 
crop  and  non-crop  agriculture. 

The  Approach  Paper  calls  for  corrective  action  in  several  dimensions  of  agriculture. 
Water  is  a  critical  input  for  agriculture  and  we  need  to  re-examine  all  aspects  of  our 
water  economy.  We  are  not  spending  enough  on  irrigation  and  what  we  are  is  not 
being  utilised  efficiently.  Projects  take  far  too  long  to  complete  and  resources  are 
spread  far  too  thinly.  Existing  irrigation  systems  are  also  not  being  maintained  well. 
I  would  urge  Chief  Ministers  to  give  high  priority  to  ensuring  efficient  use  of  resources 
in  the  vital  area  of  water  management. 

In  addition  to  investment  in  irrigation,  we  must  take  steps  to  conserve  water  and 
promote  artificial  recharge  in  rainfed  areas.  This  calls  for  both  resources  and  knowledge 
inputs.  The  central  government  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  National  Rainfed 
Area  Authority  as  a  professional  high  powered  body  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  ensuring  technically  efficient  design  of  watershed  development. 

Other  issues  on  the  agriculture  agenda  identified  in  the  Approach  Paper  relate 
to  the  need  for  focussed  research  in  specific  crops,  farming  systems  and  dryland 
farming  practices;  improved  extension  work  to  close  the  knowledge  deficit  affecting 
farm  productivity;  better  seeds  and  inputs;  enhanced  facilities  for  credit,  including 
revamping  the  cooperative  credit  system;  initiatives  to  support  agricultural 
diversification  with  effective  marketing  solutions;  and  completing  the  unfinished  agenda 
of  land  reforms.  1  look  forward  to  hear  from  chief  ministers  on  these  vital  issues. 
The  NDC  Committee  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  make 
specific  recommendations  by  early  next  year.  These  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
Eleventh  Plan. 

Employment  generation  is  another  priority  area  of  concern.  The  growth  of  total 
employment  in  recent  years  has  accelerated  compared  to  the  second  half  of  the 
1990s  but  this  growth  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  non-agricultural  unorganised 
sector.  We  do  need  to  provide  non-agricultural  work  opportunities  for  those  moving 
out  of  agriculture,  but  we  also  need  to  create  quality  jobs  in  the  organised  sector  of 
the  economy.  The  Approach  Paper  proposes  several  policy  initiatives  that  will  achieve 
a  faster  growth  in  the  manufacturing  sector  and,  within  manufacturing,  encourage 
investment  in  labour  intensive  manufacturing  and  also  encourage  units  to  graduate 
from  small  to  medium  and  from  the  unorganised  to  organised  sector. 

These  efforts  at  generating  demand  for  labour  must  be  accompanied  by  a  strategy 
to  upgrade  skills  of  the  new  entrants  to  the  labour  force.  The  age  structure  of  our 
population  is  such  that  the  proportion  of  our  active  labour  force  will  continue  to  rise 
at  a  rate  when  most  industrialised  countries,  and  even  China,  face  an  increasing 
dependency  ratio.  This  is  an  asset  we  must  take  full  advantage  of.  This  is  a  boon  if 
we  can  create  an  environment  which  ensures  skill  upgradation  and  encourages 
investment  in  labour  intensive  manufacturing  processes.  It  will  become,  however,  a 
bane  if  we  fail  on  these  counts. 
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I  must  also  mention  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Programme 
(NREGP)  which  we  have  implemented  initially  in  200  districts  but  which  we  plan  to 
expand  to  cover  all  districts.  The  NREGP  aims  to  provide  a  social  safety  net  by 
guaranteeing  employment  in  rural  areas.  The  programme  can  also  be  used  to  build 
and  must  be  used  to  build  rural  infrastructure  especially  if  resources  from  other 
schemes  are  also  pooled  in. 

This  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  education  and  skill  development.  Education  is  the 
greatest  equalizer  and  therefore  the  key  to  ensuring  inclusiveness.  We  have  made  a 
good  start  with  primary  education  through  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  elementary  education.  The  Mid  Day 
Meal  Scheme  (MDMS)  can  be  an  effective  instrument  for  increasing  attendance  and 
also  for  improving  the  nutritional  status  of  our  children.  We  must  pay  special  attention 
to  the  Mid-Day  Meal  scheme.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  views  on  these  issues, 
especially  on  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  based  on  your  grassroot 
experiences  thus  far. 

In  the  11th  Plan,  we  must  go  beyond  primary  education  to  secondary  education 
and  higher  education.  Considerable  additional  resources  will  be  needed  to  achieve 
our  objectives  and  the  Centre  and  states  must  share  this  burden.  State  governments 
have  a  major  role  to  play  in  this  area  and  I  look  forward  to  your  reaction  to  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Approach  Paper. 

In  addition  to  general  education,  we  need  to  do  much  more  on  skill  development. 
For  example,  we  are  currently  planning  on  upgrading  500  ITIs  but  probably  need  to 
double  the  6000  ITIs  we  have  over  the  next  5  years  and  also  upgrade  them  all.  The 
central  government  will,  therefore,  launch  a  Mission  on  Skill  Development  based  on 
a  thorough  overhaul  of  existing  training  infrastructure.  As  a  first  step,  the  Planning 
Commission  has  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Skill  Development  which  includes 
representatives  of  both  the  private  and  the  public  sector. 

The  Approach  Paper  endorses  the  need  for  a  very  substantial  increase  in  resource 
commitment  in  Health,  where  we  are  seriously  lagging  behind  other  developing 
countries  in  Asia.  We  should  also  ensure  that  functioning  of  the  public  sector  health 
system  improves.  We  have  launched  the  National  Rural  Health  Mission  recently  and 
will  need  to  monitor  its  progress.  Public  Private  Partnerships  in  higher  level  health 
care  also  needs  serious  consideration,  especially  in  view  of  our  resource  constraints. 
It  is  important  that  we  take  steps  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Integrated  Child 
Development  Scheme  (ICDS),  which  aims  to  give  children  below  the  age  of  6  the 
right  start  in  life.  The  programme  must  also  be  universalised  during  the  11th  Five 
Year  Plan.  I  would  welcome  the  views  of  states  on  these  issues. 

Infrastructure  development  is  another  area  which  must  receive  priority  attention 
in  the  11th  Plan  and  this  must  cover  both  rural  and  general  infrastructure. 

The  Bharat  Nirman  Programme  focusses  on  rural  infrastructure,  such  as 
irrigation,  rural  roads,  drinking  water,  rural  electrification,  housing  and  rural  telecom 
connectivity.  We  have  established  monitorable  targets  for  each  state  which  are  further 
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disaggregated  into  targets  for  districts.  The  component  that  is  the  most  challenging 
is  rural  electrification  and  we  need  to  make  special  efforts  in  this  area.  We  are 
determined  to  ensure  that  Bharat  Nirman  succeeds  and  forms  the  launching  pad  for 
further  growth. 

Turning  to  general  infrastructure,  the  Approach  Paper  correctly  identifies 
weaknesses  in  this  area  as  a  major  constraint  on  our  achieving  double  digit  growth. 
Our  roads,  our  railways,  our  ports  and  our  airports  and  the  power  sector  all  need 
massive  expansion  and  quality  improvement. 

The  investment  requirements  of  such  expansion  are  massive  and  cannot  be  met 
from  the  public  sector  alone.  The  Approach  Paper  therefore  proposes  a  strategy 
where  public  investment  will  be  used  to  develop  infrastructure  in  areas  where  the 
private  sector  is  reluctant  to  enter,  while  private  participation  will  be  encouraged 
wherever  it  is  feasible.  The  Centre  has  made  a  good  start  on  encouraging  public- 
private  partnerships  in  infrastructure.  Many  states  have  also  taken  bold  steps  in  this 
area.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  public-private  partnership  succeeds 
as  a  means  of  delivering  reliable  and  credible  infrastructure.  Here,  I  must  express  my 
concern  on  the  performance  of  the  power  sector.  As  a  country,  we  are  not  investing 
as  much  as  we  should  in  the  power  sector.  It  is  important  to  recognise  that  public- 
private  partnerships  cannot  be  a  solution  if  the  power  sector  is  financially  unviable. 
Improving  the  efficiency  of  distribution  and  reducing  the  transmission  and  distribution 
losses  is  critical,  otherwise  we  will  not  be  able  to  finance  the  needed  capacity 
expansion,  nor  attract  investment  on  a  scale  we  do  need.  This  is  an  area  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  state  governments.  I  look  forward  to  having  your  views  in  this  subject. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  all  important  subject  of  resources.  Much  of 
the  investment  needed  for  rapid  growth  will  come  from  the  private  sector  and  this 
calls  for  maintenance  of  a  sound  macro  economic  framework,  an  investor  friendly 
environment  and  a  strong  and  innovative  financial  sector  capable  of  responding  to 
the  needs  of  new  entrepreneurs  especially  in  the  small  and  medium  enterprises  sector. 
Revival  of  cooperative  credit  is  absolutely  critical  and  much  will  depend  on  whether 
state  governments  finally  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Vaidyanathan 
Committee.  However,  the  objectives  and  ambitions  of  the  11th  Plan  also  call  for  a 
larger  Plan,  especially  in  states  not  just  in  absolute  terms  but  also  as  a  proportion  of 
GDP  The  Approach  Paper  calls  for  gross  budgetary  support  of  the  Centre  and  states 
combined  to  be  2.5  percentage  points  of  GDP  higher  than  in  the  present  Plan.  This 
is  perhaps  the  smallest  increase  that  will  accommodate  the  ambitious  agenda  we 
have  for  public  investment  in  agriculture,  infrastructure  and  the  social  sector.  Even  so, 
we  must  ensure  that  this  level  of  budgetary  support  does  not  come  at  the  cost  of 
fiscal  prudence  and  stability. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  painful  reality  of  coping  with  fiscal  imprudence  in 
the  past,  and  we  should  resolve  never  to  find  ourselves  in  that  situation  ever  again. 
Higher  levels  of  public  spending  are  needed  in  many  areas  but  they  should  and  they 
must  be  achieved  through  improvements  in  revenue  mobilization  and  greater  efficiency 
in  expenditure.  Specifically,  our  ability  to  increase  gross  budgetary  support  to 
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2.5  percentage  points  of  GDP  in  the  11th  Plan  will  depend  upon  containment  of 
open  and  hidden  subsidies,  revenue  buoyancy,  pruning  ongoing  programmes  that 
are  not  very  useful  and  successful  implementation  of  the  public-private  partnerships 
on  a  large  scale  in  infrastructure.  We  need  to  think  creatively  in  these  areas  and  not 
be  afraid  to  break  from  past  practices. 

A  critical  issue  we  have  to  face  relates  to  the  sharing  of  responsibility  between 
the  Centre  and  the  states.  Over  a  period  of  time,  much  of  the  Centre’s  resources  have 
been  going  to  areas  which  are  the  primary  responsibility  and  concern  of  the  states. 
Such  programmes  must  involve  a  significant  state  contribution  to  total  costs.  This 
would  enhance  a  sense  of  ownership,  a  sense  of  partnership  and  also  efficiency  in 
implementation.  Fortunately,  the  resources  position  of  states  makes  it  possible  to 
make  credible  efforts  in  this  direction.  On  its  part,  the  Centre  should  give  flexibility 
to  states  to  design  and  to  implement  various  Centrally  Sponsored  Schemes. 

I  believe  our  collective  priorities  are  clear.  Agriculture,  irrigation  and  water 
resources,  health,  education,  critical  investment  in  rural  infrastructure,  and  the  essential 
public  investment  needs  of  general  infrastructure,  along  with  programmes  for  the 
upliftment  of  SC/STs,  other  backward  classes,  minorities  and  women  and  children. 
The  component  plans  for  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  will  need  to  be 
revitalized.  We  will  have  to  devise  innovative  plans  to  ensure  that  minorities,  particularly 
the  Muslim  minority,  are  empowered  to  share  equitably  in  the  fruits  of  development. 
They  must  have  the  first  claim  on  resources.  The  Centre  has  a  myriad  other 
responsibilities  whose  demands  will  have  to  be  fitted  within  the  over-all  resource 
availability.  The  Planning  Commission  will  of  course  undertake  a  thorough  review  of 
ongoing  programmes  to  eliminate  those  which  have  outlived  their  original  rationale, 
but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  the  Centre’s  resources  will  be  stretched  in 
the  immediate  future  and  an  increasing  share  of  the  responsibility  will  have  to  be 
shouldered  by  the  states. 

The  11th  Plan  is  beginning  at  a  point  when  the  economic  potential  of  our 
nation  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  realise  the  dreams  of  our  founding  fathers  -  to 
have  an  India  which  is  prosperous  and  equitable;  an  India  which  is  caring  and 
inclusive;  an  India  which  provides  opportunities  for  every  citizen  to  excel  in  their 
areas  of  work  and  live  up  to  their  fullest  potential. 

The  11th  Five  Year  Plan  must  fulfil  that  dream.  It  must  rise  to  meet  the  high 
expectations  and  aspirations  of  our  people. 

The  Planning  Commission  has  done  commendable  work  in  putting  the  Approach 
document  together  after  extensive  consultation  with  states  and  other  stakeholders. 

I  commend  the  Planning  Commission  for  their  articulation  of  the  national  strategies 
and  programmes  designed  to  secure  for  India  its  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of 
nations.  The  nation  needs  both  a  vision  and  dreams.  Planning  is  an  instrument  for 
converting  these  dreams  into  a  living  reality.  I  now  request  the  Deputy  Chairman  to 
give  us  a  brief  presentation  on  the  Approach  Paper  as  a  prelude  to  our  discussions. 


Roadmap  for  High  Growth  with 
Focus  on  Bridging  Divides 


I  BELIEVE  THAT  it  has  been  an  extremely  fruitful  day  and  the  discussions  have 
been  very  constructive.  I  am  very  happy  that  the  Chief  Ministers  have  expressed  their 
views  quite  frankly  on  what  they  see  as  the  positive  features  of  the  Approach  Paper 
and  also  the  areas  where  they  still  have  some  concerns.  We  have  spent  considerable 
time  discussing  strategies  which  will  determine  the  pace  and  pattern  of  development 
of  our  country,  not  just  in  the  next  five  years  but  in  the  longer  term  as  well.  The 
richness  of  the  discussion  highlights  the  manifest  diversity  and  complexity  of  our 
development  requirements  and  experiences.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  active  participation 
and  valuable  suggestions.  All  these  suggestions  will  be  given  careful  consideration 
before  drawing  up  the  blueprint  of  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan. 

A  few  areas  have  emerged  as  major  areas  of  common  concern  across  all  States. 
In  short,  these  are  education,  health,  agriculture,  irrigation  and  the  persistence  of 
regional  imbalances  in  the  level  and  pace  of  development.  I  agree  with  the  general 
consensus  that  we  need  to  address  the  problem  of  rejuvenating  our  agriculture  with 
renewed  vigour.  The  problem  areas  are  many  as  pointed  out  both  in  my  opening 
remarks  and  in  your  interventions.  Quality  inputs,  water  management,  irrigation, 
particularly  the  need  for  major  inter-state  projects,  credit  availability,  use  of  modern 
technology,  post  harvest  management  and  marketing  are  all  areas  which  need  to  be 
attended.  The  crisis  in  agriculture  in  some  parts  cannot  be  and  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  on. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  cooperative  credit  structure  in 
the  country  is  today  in  very  poor  health.  As  a  result,  the  delivery  of  agricultural  and 
other  credit  through  cooperative  societies  has  declined  sharply  in  recent  years.  In 
order  to  restore  the  credit  cooperatives  to  good  health,  the  Government  of  India  have 
accepted  the  report  of  the  Vaidyanathan  Committee.  The  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  will  entail  a  huge  cost.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  (ADB)  has  now  approved  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
India  to  give  a  loan  of  US  $1  billion  for  this  purpose.  The  programme  will  be 
implemented  in  states  that  will  come  forward  to  sign  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
(MoU)  with  the  Government  of  India  and  NABARD  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Vaidyanathan  Committee.  I  understand  that  only  six  states  have  signed  the 
MoU  so  far  agreed  thus  far  and  seven  more  have  agreed  to  do  so.  I  would  urge  the 
remaining  states  to  sign  the  MoU  as  early  as  possible. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  agriculture  that  need  to  be  attended  to  as  well. 
I  therefore  propose  calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  NDC  during  the  budget  recess 
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next  year  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  issues  related  to  food  and  agriculture.  By  that 
time  I  hope  the  report  of  the  sub  committee  being  chaired  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Shri  Pawar  ji,  will  also  be  available  to  us. 

In  education,  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  consensus  that  the  universal 
access  which  we  are  on  the  verge  of  achieving  in  elementary  education  must  be 
expanded  to  the  secondary  level  as  well.  Secondary  education  is  more  complex.  The 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development  must 
therefore  begin  to  work  on  appropriate  initiatives  for  achieving  universal  access  to 
secondary  education  in  a  reasonable  period.  Several  Chief  Ministers  have  referred  to 
the  ratio  of  Centre-State  in  financing  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan.  I  take  note  of  these 
concerns,  but  the  issue  does  require  to  be  considered  in  a  holistic  manner  taking  into 
account  the  requirements  of  all  segments  of  education  and  I  would  ask  the  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development  to  apply  their  mind 
to  this  complex  issue. 

Health  too  is  a  common  area  of  concern  and  I  am  sure  the  Eleventh  Plan 
document  will  address  the  needs  of  this  sector  as  well  and  I  do  agree  that  there  are 
many  parts  of  our  country  where  public  sector  intervention  in  health  is  absolutely 
essential  to  carry  conviction  with  our  people  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  delivery 
of  services  in  our  country.  There  are  regional  imbalances  in  infrastructure  and 
development,  there  are  problems  specific  to  border  regions  and  problems  unique  to 
the  far  flung  regions  such  as  the  states  in  the  North  East  and  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 
Chief  Ministers  of  North  eastern  states  as  well  as  the  Chief  Minister  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  has  highlighted  the  special  difficulties  these  states  face  in  carrying  forward 
the  processes  of  development  and  the  limitations  of  approaching  the  public  private 
partnership  in  addressing  their  concerns.  I  take  note  of  these  concerns.  These  are 
valid  concerns  and  the  Planning  Commission  in  the  coming  months  must  therefore 
reflect  on  all  these  issues  before  we  formulate  the  draft  of  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan. 
The  issue  of  equitable  regional  development  must  be  and  will  be  addressed  in  the 
Plan  document. 

Chief  Ministers  have  raised  several  other  issues  which  are  not  directly  linked  to 
the  Plan.  There  are  issues  related  to  mining  policy,  coal  royalty,  availability  of  fuel 
for  power  plants,  debt  market  development  and  taxation.  These  have  been  noted 
and  will  be  looked  into  by  the  concerned  agencies  of  the  Government.  There  is  one 
issue  of  concern  to  special  category  states  which  I  feel  deserves  an  immediate  response. 
The  demand  to  pass  on  external  assistance  to  them  in  the  ratio  of  90:10  which  has 
been  voiced  by  nearly  all  Chief  Ministers  from  these  States  has,  I  believe,  considerable 
merit.  I  propose  to  revert  to  the  earlier  pattern.  The  details  will  be  communicated  in 
due  course  of  time. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  broad  consensus.  I  would,  like 
to  summarise  our  decisions: 

The  National  Development  Council  approves  the  draft  Approach  to  the  Eleventh 
Five  Year  Plan  and  directs  the  Planning  Commission  to  prepare  the  Eleventh  Plan  on 
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the  basis  of  the  directions  given  in  this  document  as  well  as  the  suggestions  made  in 
this  meeting.  So  the  Chief  Ministers  have  my  assurance  that  if  some  issues  have  not 
received  the  attention  in  the  Approach  Document  but  have  been  aired,  the  Planning 
Commission  will  be  obliged  to  consider  those  issues  afresh  before  we  come  up  with 
the  fresh  draft  of  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan  and  therefore  the  Planning  Commission  will 
prepare  the  11th  Plan  on  the  basis  of  the  directions  given  in  this  document  as  well 
as  the  suggestions  made  in  this  meeting  and  to  place  the  Eleventh  Plan  document 
before  the  NDC  at  the  soonest  possible. 

The  NDC  approves  the  Report  of  the  National  Development  Council  Sub- 
Committee  on  Debt  Outstandings  of  the  states  against  the  National  Small  Savings 
Fund  and  endorses  its  recommendations.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Finance 
Minister  and  the  members  of  Sub-Committee  for  an  imaginative  solution  to  a  long¬ 
standing  problem. 

The  defining  characteristic  of  the  path  we  are  about  to  embark  on  is  not  just  a 
high  growth  ambition,  but  the  focus  on  inclusiveness  and  bridging  divides.  I  would, 
therefore,  earnestly  request  all  the  Chief  Ministers  to  adopt  this  Approach  Paper  as 
a  guiding  strategy  for  preparing  their  own  plans. 

Of  course,  India  is  a  country  of  great  complexity  and  diversity.  So  planning  in 
various  States  will  also  reflect  their  specific  characteristics,  their  specific  needs,  their 
specific  priorities.  All  this  has  to  be  accommodated  within  the  framework  of  the  11th 
Five  Year  Plan.  With  these  words,  I  once  again  thank  you  all  for  your  active 
participation  and  cooperation,  and  I  call  this  52nd  meeting  of  the  National 
Development  Council  to  a  close. 


Punjab  :  Striving  Towards  All  Round 
Development 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  and  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  six  major 
projects  in  Punjab.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  these  projects  will  change  the  face 
of  not  just  Amritsar,  but  all  areas  in  and  around  this  great  city. 

In  many  ways,  Amritsar  is  my  home.  In  1947,  when  India  gained  Independence, 
my  family  settled  in  Amritsar.  I  still  have  fond  memories  of  the  Amritsar  of  those 
days.  Amritsar  was  a  leading  city,  not  only  of  India  but  also  of  the  entire  region. 
Amritsar  was  the  foremost  centre  for  India’s  trading  and  commercial  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  Iran  and  Central  Asia.  It  was  a  magnificent  and  prosperous  city  where 
people  came  not  only  to  pray  at  Harminder  Sahib  but  also  to  make  their  fortunes. 
The  partition  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  Independence  caused  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  the  industry  and  trade  of  Amritsar.  Ancient  trading  routes  got  cut  off  and  the 
border  rose  like  a  wall  very  close  to  the  city. 

However,  the  hardworking,  industrious  people  of  Punjab  have  worked  day  and 
night  and  have  changed  the  face  of  this  divided  State.  The  enterprising  farmers  of 
Punjab  have  made  it  the  granary  of  India.  Cities  such  as  Ludhiana,  Jullandhar  and 
Batala  have  become  major  industrial  centres,  making  Punjab  one  of  the  leading 
industrial  states  of  the  country.  This  has  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  people 
of  Punjab  and  the  entire  nation  is  proud  of  each  one  of  you. 

However,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  rest  on  one’s  laurels.  Punjab  has  some  distance 
to  go  before  it  can  say  that  it  has  achieved  its  developmental  goals.  There  is  no 
grinding  poverty  in  the  state  but  that  is  not  enough.  The  growth  in  agriculture  which 
we  saw  in  the  60s  and  70s,  has  slowed  down.  In  agriculture,  other  states  are  reaching 
Punjab’s  levels  of  productivity.  And  as  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  many  other  states 
have  raced  ahead  Punjab.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  every  citizen  of  Punjab 
renews  his  pledge  to  work  hard  to  make  this  state  the  leading  state  of  the  country 
once  again. 

In  the  last  five  years,  Chief  Minister  Amarinder  Singh  and  Congress  Government 
in  Punjab  have  worked  tirelessly  and  with  vigor  to  take  the  state  further  on  the  road 
to  progress.  The  Punjab  Government  has  made  efforts  to  take  agriculture  in  the  state 
to  new  areas  beyond  paddy  and  wheat  cultivation.  Many  industrial  parks  and  SEZs 
have  been  set  up  to  catalyze  industrial  growth.  The  conditions  of  cities  in  Punjab  is 
improving  rapidly  and  Amritsar  and  Ludhiana  are  competing  with  other  cities  to  be 
counted  among  the  best  cities  in  the  country.  An  SEZ  is  being  built  in  Amritsar, 
Textile  Parks  have  been  sanctioned  for  Ludhiana  and  Barnala  and  an  Industrial  Park 
for  Batala. 
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In  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Shri  Amarinder  Singh  and  his  Government, 
the  Central  Government  has  been  providing  assistance  on  a  large  scale.  New  roads, 
new  railway  lines,  new  trains  and  new  Airports  are  becoming  operational  all  over  the 
state.  The  Indian  Railways  have  agreed  to  build  eight  more  Rail  Overbridges  at 
Bhatinda,  Malot,  Abohar,  Mansa,  Mor  Mandi  and  Lehragaga.  On  completion  of  these 
over  bridges,  traffic  conditions  at  these  locations  will  certainly  improve.  The  railways 
have  also  decided  to  develop  Amritsar,  Jullandhar  and  Ludhiana  railway  stations  into 
Stations  with  world  class  amenities.  A  Logistics  Park  is  being  planned  by  the  railways 
near  the  railway  freight  corridor  at  Ludhiana.  This  Logistics  Park  will  have  a  major 
transport  centre  and  will  enable  Ludhiana  to  become  the  premier  transport  hub  in 
Northern  India.  The  Amritsar  Airport  is  being  modernized  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  80  crores. 
As  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  the  Central  Government  is  doing  work  on  almost 
1000  Kms  of  national  highways  in  the  State  through  the  NHAI.  Among  the  important 
roads  that  are  being  improved  are  the  roads  from  Delhi  to  Chandigarh,  Ludhiana  to 
Chandigarh,  Panipat  to  Jullandhar,  Chandigarh  to  Kiratpur,  Amritsar  to  Wagah, 
Amritsar  to  Pathankot,  Amritsar  to  Jullandhar  and  Ludhiana  and  Moga  to  Talwandi. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  desire  that  Amritsar  once  again  regains  its  lost  glory. 
I  am  confident  that  with  the  efforts  of  Shri  Amarinder  Singh  and  with  the  continued 
support  of  Government  of  India,  Amritsar  and  whole  of  Punjab  would  certainly  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  glorious  future. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  hand  over  the  historic  Gobindgarh  Fort  to  the  people 
of  Punjab.  This  fort  has  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Government  of  India  for  decades. 
Gobindgarh  Fort  has  a  special  place  in  our  hearts.  It  is  closely  linked  to  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh.  It  went  into  the  possession  of  the  British  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  and  since  then,  has  been  out  of  reach  for  the  people  of  Punjab.  TodAy, 
its  doors  have  been  thrown  open  to  everyone  and  it  now  belongs  to  all  of  you.  I  am 
extremely  happy  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  handing  it  over  to  you.  I  am  sure  this 
^Fort  will  become  a  major  centre  of  attraction  in  Amritsar. 

Since  1947,  while  saying  one’s  morning  prayers  (ardas)  every  morning,  every 
Sikh  has  been  expressing  the  wish  and  fond  hope  that  they  should  once  again  have 
easy  access  to  those  religious  places  which  are  now  in  Pakistan.  Our  government  has 
been  working  hard  and  making  every  possible  effort  to  make  this  a  reality.  In  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  we  have  improved  our  relations  with  Pakistan.  It  has  been  our 
sincere  endeavour  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  peace  between  our  two  countries  so 
that  both  countries  can  live  in  harmony.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  many  bus  services 
have  started  between  the  two  countries,  the  benefits  of  which  have  accrued  to  the 
people  of  Punjab  as  well.  Bus  services  continue  between  Amritsar  and  Lahore,  and 
Amritsar  and  Nankana  Sahib.  The  movement  of  trucks  between  the  two  countries 
has  also  becorrfe  simpler.  This  has  greatly  facilitated  the  easy  movement  of  people 
and  goods.  Trade  has  increased  and  Amritsar  has  benefited.  I  am  confident  that  if  we 
continue  on  this  path  of  peace,  then  Amritsar  can  once  again  regain  its  glory  as  a 
major  centre  of  trade  and  commerce.  I  believe  that  this  is  possible  and  we  will  make 
it  happen.  This  is  not  a  dream,  it  can  be  a  reality. 
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As  I  had  said  eadier,  our  government  has  been  trying  its  best  to  ensure  that  we 
establish  an  atmosphere  of  peace  with  Pakistan  and  improve  our  relations.  Last 
week,  I  had  read  about  some  new  ideas  and  thoughts  expressed  from  Pakistan.  We 
welcome  all  ideas  as  they  contribute  to  the  ongoing  thought  process.  If  both  sides 
approach  issues  with  an  open  and  friendly  mind,  and  work  together  on  resolving 
each  of  these,  then  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  resolve  all  pending  issues  through  a 
dialogue  process.  The  destinies  of  our  two  nations  are  interlinked.  We  need  to  put 
the  past  behind  us.  We  need  to  think  about  our  collective  destiny,  a  destiny  where 
both  neighbours  can  work  jointly  towards  a  better  future  for  their  citizens.  If  our 
minds  are  determined  and  focused  on  this  goal,  I  am  confident  that  this  destiny  can 
be  realized. 

I  too  have  a  vision  regarding  India  and  Pakistan.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries  become  so  friendly  and  that  we  generate  such 
an  atmosphere  of  trust  between  each  other  that  the  two  nations  would  be  able  to 
agree  on  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  Security  and  Friendship.  I  have  spoken  in  the  past  about 
such  a  Treaty  and  I  do  so  once  again  today  from  the  same  place.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  overcome  all  hurdles  in  our  path  and  realize  such  a  Treaty.  This  will  become  the 
instrument  for  realizing  our  collective  destiny  and  the  basis  for  enduring  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  region. 

If  the  border  areas  of  Punjab  have  to  develop  rapidly,  then  such  a  Treaty  is 
essential.  I  am  aware  that  the  residents  of  border  areas  of  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur  and 
Ferozepur  have  been  facing  a  lot  of  difficulties  because  they  live  close  to  the 
international  boundary.  There  are  difficulties  in  cultivating  their  fields  and  prospects 
for  industrial  growth  appear  poor.  If  we  are  able  to  increase  our  trade  and  commercial 
relations  with  Pakistan,  these  deprived  areas  would  certainly  benefit  a  lot. 

However,  without  waiting  for  that  day,  we  have  started  work  on  many  other 
initiatives.  Last  month,  civilian  flights  began  from  Pathankot  airport,  increasing  the 
connectivity  of  that  area.  We  have  started  an  industrial  park  project  in  Batala  which 
will  improve  the  industrial  infrastructure  there.  In  order  to  facilitate  cultivation  of 
farms  in  border  areas,  we  have  increased  the  duration  for  which  farmers  can  cross 
the  border  fence  to  work  their  fields.  They  will  now  be  able  to  work  much  longer  than 
before  along  the  entire  500  km.  length  of  the  border.  As  far  as  Amritsar  is  concerned, 
we  have  sanctioned  a  Rs  180  crore  project  under  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National 
Urban  Renewal  Mission  for  improving  the  basic  facilities  in  the  city.  This  is  part  of 
a  larger  City  Development  Plan  which  we  will  support.  Amritsar  will  benefit  greatly 
from  this  project  and  the  living  conditions  in  slums  will  improve  substantially.  Our 
government  is  4-laning  the  road  from  Amritsar  to  Wagah  through  the  NHAI.  We  will 
improve  the  facilities  at  Wagah  and  bring  them  to  a  level  comparable  to  any 
international  airport  or  port  so  that  transit  through  Wagah  becomes  fast,  convenient 
and  easy.  The  foundation  stones  for  some  of  these  projects  have  been  laid  today. 
I  believe  that  in  a  short  while,  the  journey  from  Amritsar  to  Wagah  and  the  transit 
of  people  and  goods  through  Wagah  will  become  so  easy  that  this  road  will  once 
again  become  a  major  highway  for  trade  and  commerce. 
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In  order  to  improve  the  basic  facilities  for  people  living  in  border  areas,  we  have 
recently  provided  a  package  with  an  additional  assistance  of  Rs  137  crores  to  the 
Punjab  government.  Under  this,  schools,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  toilets  and  technical 
centres  will  be  built  in  border  districts.  This  will  greatly  benefit  the  residents  of  border 
districts.  We  have  also  agreed  to  build  500  kms.  of  rural  roads  in  the  border  districts. 

The  most  enduring  image  of  Punjab  is  that  of  hardworking,  enterprising, 
prosperous  farmers.  They  are  the  architects  of  our  Green  Revolution  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  removing  our  foodgrain  deficit.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  last  few  years, 
farmers  have  faced  some  difficulty  in  carrying  our  agriculture.  We  have  taken  many 
measures  to  improve  their  conditions.  We  are  providing  loans  to  them  at  reduced 
interest  rates.  We  are  helping  the  state  government  to  reduce  the  burden  of  debt  on 
their  shoulders.  The  farmers  of  Punjab  have  benefited  from  our  efforts.  The  committee 
we  have  formed  to  look  at  ways  of  reducing  the  problem  rural  indebtedness  is  going 
to  submit  its  report  shortly  and  our  government  will  soon  be  taking  additional  measures 
to  reduce  this  burden.  The  farmers  of  Punjab  also  need  new  seeds  and  new 
technologies  for  improving  their  productivity.  For  this,  we  have  provided  Rs  100 
crores  to  the  Punjab  Agricultural  University  so  that  they  can  modernize  agriculture  in 
Punjab  and  Punjab  can  play  a  leading  role  in  the  next  Green  Revolution  that  we 
need.  I  am  confident  that  with  the  efforts  of  the  government  of  Shri  Amarinder  Singh 
and  with  your  hard  work,  the  farmers  of  Punjab  can  look  forward  to  a  bright  future 
with  hope  and  confidence. 

Today,  I  have  also  laid  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Goindwal  Power  project.  If 
Punjab  has  to  grow  rapidly,  we  need  to  pay  greater  attention  to  its  industrialization. 
And  electricity  is  crucial  for  this  to  happen.  This  is  a  major  thermal  power  project  in 
Punjab  after  a  long  gap.  I  compliment  the  Government  of  Punjab  for  this  initiative. 
However,  there  is  much  still  to  be  done.  Punjab  had  taken  a  leading  role  in  many 
industrial  sectors  such  as  bicycles,  sports  goods,  hosiery,  etc.  It  needs  to  once  again 
show  its  dynamism  and  take  the  lead  role  in  new  areas  such  as  electronics,  automobiles, 
IT  and  biotechnology.  The  state  government  has  worked  quite  hard  in  this  direction 
and  the  results  are  slowly  becoming  visible.  Mohali  is  certainly  becoming  a  centre  for 
some  of  these  new  sectors.  I  believe  that  Jullandhar,  Mohali,  Ludhiana  and  Amritsar 
will  soon  be  counted  once  again  among  the  leading  industrial  centers  of  the  country. 
The  Central  Government  will  continue  to  help  the  State  Government  in  taking  Punjab 
forward  in  this  direction. 

Today  is  day  of  pride  for  the  people  of  Punjab.  The  historic  fort  of  Gobindgarh 
has  been  restored  to  the  citizens  of  this  great  state.  Work  has  also  been  begun  on 
many  new  development  initiatives.  If  we  continue  on  the  path  we  have  begun  and 
we  strengthen  the  hands  of  Shri  Amarinder  Singh,  I  am  confident  that  in  a  few  years 
Punjab  will  once  again  become  the  premier  state  of  the  country  in  all  respects. 


Remembering  Netaji  Subhash  Chandra 
Bose  :  A  Great  Life  Dedicated  to  Nation 
Building 

It  IS  A  great  honour  and  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in  these  celebrations  of  the 
birth  anniversary  of  Netaji  Subhash  Chandra  Bose.  Netaji  Bose  was  one  of  the  tallest 
leaders  of  our  freedom  struggle.  A  great  son  of  India,  he  was  also  a  great  citizen  of 
the  world. 

The  image  of  Netaji  as  a  restless  young  man  driven  by  the  sole  cause  of  freedom 
of  India  endures  in  the  popular  imagination  of  our  countrymen.  There  was  in  him  the 
fire  and  the  zeal  to  pursue  that  single  goal  with  firm  sense  of  determination.  Any 
obstacle  in  his  way  was  never  regarded  as  insurmountable. 

He  had  a  fiercely  independent  mind  and  refused  to  follow  the  beaten  track.  On 
one  occasion  he  wrote,  “There  is  nothing  that  lures  me  more  than  a  life  of  adventure 
away  from  the  beaten  track  and  in  search  of  the  unknown.  In  this  life  there  may  be 
suffering,  but  there  is  joy  as  well;  there  may  be  darkness,  but  there  are  also  hours  of 
dawn.  To  this  path  I  call  my  countrymen.” 

Netaji  was  impatient  in  his  desire  to  liberate  our  country  from  foreign  rule.  He 
left  the  coveted  Indian  Civil  Service,  joined  the  freedom  movement  and  displayed 
rare  sense  of  heroism  in  the  relentless  pursuit  of  his  goal.  He  united  Indians  of  all 
faiths,  all  communities  and  languages  and  gave  shape  to  the  idea  of  a  modern 
resurgent  India. 

This  year  is  also  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  First  War  of  Independence.  Netaji 
was  inspired  by  its  example  when  he  created  the  famous  Azad  Hind  Fauj.  Netaji 
glowingly  referred  to  the  First  War  of  Independence  and  urged  his  soldiers  to  fulfil  the 
unfinished  task  of  the  sepoys  of  1857.  One  of  the  regiments  of  the  Indian  National 
Army  was  named  Rani  Jhansi  Regiment. 

Netaji’s  clarion  call  “Dilli  Challo,”  echoed  the  call  to  arms  of  1857  and  inspired 
the  whole  Nation  once  more.  He  dreamt  of  hoisting  the  tricolour  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  Red  Fort.  But  instead  his  men  were  tried  in  that  Fort.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  put  on 
the  robes  of  a  barrister  and  defended  gallant  young  men.  Ironically  that  trial  became 
the  trial  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  idealism  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  Netaji  for  the  cause  of  the  nation 
remains  the  high  point  of  our  struggle  for  independence.  Netaji  once  wrote,  "...  no 
suffering,  no  sacrifice  is  ever  futile.  It  is  through  suffering  and  sacrifice  alone  that  a 
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cause  can  flourish  and  prosper,  and  in  every  age  and  clime,  the  eternal  law  prevails, 
The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  church’.”  Today  we  salute  that  suffering 
and  sacrifice  of  the  men  and  women  who  marched  under  Netaji’s  command. 

Netaji’s  magnetic  personality  also  won  the  admiration  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Though  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  apostle  of  non-violence,  rejected 
Netaji’s  methods,  he  always  admired  his  zeal,  his  commitment,  his  patriotism  and  his 
nationalism.  Gandhiji  once  observed:  “the  greatest  lesson  that  we  can  draw  from 
Netaji’s  life  is  the  way  in  which  he  infused  the  spirit  of  unity  amongst  his  men  so  that 
they  could  rise  above  all  religions  and  provincial  barriers  and  shed  together  their 
blood  for  common  cause.” 

It  is  this  spirit  that  is  required  today  to  take  our  country  forward.  To  help  us 
pursue  a  more  inclusive  and  equitable  path  to  social,  economic  progress.  The  national 
movement  forged  the  unity  of  our  diverse  land.  It  brought  people  of  diverse  faiths, 
diverse  creeds,  diverse  languages  together.  Both  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Netaji  Subhash 
Chandra  Bose  remained  deeply  committed  to  Hindu-  Muslim  unity  and  amity.  They 
were  both  deeply  spiritual  men,  but  equally  secular.  They  understood  that  India’s 
great  contribution  to  humankind  is  the  idea  of  “Sarva  Dharma  Sambhava”. 

In  celebrating  Netaji’s  birth  anniversary  we  also  celebrate  the  ideas  and  principles 
we  associate  with  him  and  our  national  movement  for  freedom.  We  recall  his 
extraordinary  courage  as  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Indian  National  Army,  but 
we  also  recall  his  constructive  approach  to  nation  building.  That  vision  of  Netaji  has 
immense  relevance  for  the  21st  century  and  for  our  fight  against  the  forces  of 
communalism,  terrorism  and  extremism. 

While  commemorating  Netaji’s  birth  anniversary  I  am  reminded  of  his  historic 
statement  concerning  the  processes  of  nation  building.  He  was  in  favour  of 
guaranteeing  rights  to  all  citizens.  But  at  the  same  time  he  stressed  on  taking  special 
measures  for  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged  sections  of  society.  As  the  President 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  1938,  he  articulated  a  vision  that  is  of  abiding 
relevance.  Netaji’s  view  that  all  minority  communities  be  allowed  their  due  space  in 
cultural  as  well  as  governmental  affairs  testified  to  his  humanism  and  commitment  to 
egalitarian  values.  A  commitment  to  equity  is  not  appeasement.  It  is  a  mark  of  one’s 
commitment  to  humanism. 

Netaji  had  a  sense  of  history  and  a  far-sighted  vision  of  India’s  place  in  the 
world.  As  far  back  as  1929,  he  said  : 

“History  tells  us  how  Asia  conquered  and  held  sway  over  large  portions  of 

Europe.  The  tables  are  turned  now  but  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  still  moving . Time 

is  not  far  off  when  a  rejuvenated  Asia  will  be  resplendent  in  power  and  glory  and 
take  her  legitimate  place  in  the  comity  of  free  nations.” 

Netaji  Subhash  Bose  had  many  firsts  to  his  credit.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
leaders  of  our  country  who  cautioned  the  nation  about  population  growth  in  the 
1930s  and  suggested  steps  for  controlling  it.  His  historic  decision  to  establish,  for  the 
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first  time  in  our  history,  the  National  Planning  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Pt.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  made  him  one  of  the  key  architects  of  planning  in  our 
country.  He  interacted  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  public  figures  including  economists 
and  scientists.  He  wanted  to  build  modern  India  as  much  on  the  firm  base  of 
industrialization  and  science  and  technology  as  on  our  ancient  culture  and  civilization. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  differences  between  Netaji  Subhash  Bose  with 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  But  much  has  not  been  said  about  their  common  approach  and 
vision  of  a  free  India.  It  was  Netaji  who,  as  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Indian 
National  Army,  had  named  its  various  brigades  as  Nehru  Brigade,  Azad  Brigade,  etc. 
From  the  battlefield,  he  sent  a  message  to  Gandhiji  addressing  him,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  Father  of  our  Nation.  He  sought  Gandhiji’s  blessings  and  good 
wishes  for  his  Herculean  endeavours. 

In  1945  Mahatma  Gandhi  wrote  in  the  Harijan,  “The  hypnotism  of  Indian 
National  Army  has  cast  a  spell  on  us.  Netaji’s  name  is  one  to  conjure  with.  His 
bravery  shines  above  all.”  Let  us  all  today  bow  our  heads  before  his  bravery  and 
leadership  in  our  struggle  for  Independence.  In  paying  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  on 
the  eve  of  Republic  Day,  let  us  be  imbued  with  the  values  of  our  freedom  struggle 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  India’s  progress. 


Gandhian  Philosophy  :  Transforming 
Diverse  Societies  the  World  Over 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  at  this  historic  gathering.  This  Conference  is  not 
just  a  tribute  to  a  man,  or  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  he  came  to  symbolize.  This 
Conference  is  a  prayer.  It  is  a  prayer  in  remembrance  of  the  continued  relevance  of 
the  message  of  the  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  our  times.  Indeed,  for  all  times. 

The  ideas  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  remembered  for  are  based  on  universal 
ideals.  Many  “Isms”  battle  for  our  minds,  but  few  succeed  in  touching  our  hearts. 
Many  political  ideologies  have  come  and  gone  over  the  past  century,  some  with 
doubtful  legacies  and  others  with  terrible  consequences.  The  only  political  philosophy 
that  I  believe  will  remain  relevant  for  as  long  as  humankind  seeks  peace,  peace  in 
our  societies,  peace  between  nations  and  peace  with  nature,  will  be  the  ideas  and 
values  we  associate  with  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

These  ideas  and  values  are  today  remembered  not  just  when  we  gather  to 
celebrate  the  life  and  teachings  of  Gandhiji.  They  are  remembered  across  the  world 
when  people  gather  to  honour  the  legacy  of  his  many  disciples  -  like  Martin  Luther 
King,  Nelson  Mandela,  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  Vaclav  Havel,  Lech  Walesa,  and  scores 
of  others  who  have  opted  for  the  path  of  non-violence  in  the  struggle  for  purposeful 
social  change. 

We  in  India  are  truly  honored  and  humbled  by  the  global  response  to  this 
magnificent  Conference.  I  salute  each  one  of  our  distinguished  guests  who  are  here 
today.  We  gather  here  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  Gandhiji’s  first  Satyagraha. 
We  began  these  celebrations  last  September  in  South  Africa,  where  it  all  started  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

I  salute  the  Gandhian  vision  of  Nelson  Mandela  and  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu 
who  inspired  South  Africans  to  practice  what  Mahatma  Gandhi  preached.  The  great 
liberation  of  South  Africa  and  the  end  of  Apartheid,  have  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  resolve  even  the  bitterest  of  differences  with  a  spirit  of  reconciliation.  I  am,  therefore, 
delighted  that  we  have  in  our  midst  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu. 

Why  do  we  celebrate  Satyagraha?  We  do  so  because  of  the  timeless  relevance 
of  this  unique  form  of  assertion  of  the  human  dignity  and  the  human  spirit.  Gandhiji 
himself  explained  the  term  Satyagraha  in  these  words: 

“Truth  (Satya)  implies  love,  and  firmness  (agraha)  engenders  and  therefore 
serves  as  a  synonym  for  force.... the  Force  which  is  born  of  Truth  and  love  or  non¬ 
violence.” 
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As  long  as  we  live  in  a  world  of  conflict,  as  long  as  human  societies  are  divided 
by  differences,  as  long  as  people  resort  to  might  to  assert  their  right,  there  will  always 
be  a  Gandhian  to  remind  us  of  the  power  of  truth,  of  love,  of  compassion,  of  peace. 
That  is  why  I  believe  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  the  most  modern  thinker  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  essence  of  Gandhiji’s  political  philosophy  was  the  empowerment  of  every 
individual,  irrespective  of  caste,  class,  creed  or  community.  Representative  democracy 
is  the  institutional  form  in  which  modern  societies  have  sought  to  empower  individuals. 
Democracy  is  not  just  about  periodic  elections.  Democracy  is  not  just  about  keeping 
alive  democratic  institutions.  Democracy  is  about  respecting  the  innate  rights  of  all 
human  beings.  Democracy  is  about  tolerance.  Democracy  is  about  asserting  the  right 
to  dissent.  Democracy  is  about  protecting  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  every  human 
being. 

There  is  no  corner  of  the  world  where  the  message  of  the  Mahatma  is  still  not 
relevant.  It  is  a  message  that  we  also  associate  with  the  teachings  of  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  world.  No  religion  teaches  intolerance.  No  religion  preaches  violence. 
No  religion  advocates  injustice.  Every  religion  echoes  the  deep  and  abiding  faith  of 
humankind  in  the  power  of  peace  and  compassion.  That  message  must  go  forth  from 
this  Conference. 

When  I  say  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  the  most  modern  thinker  of  the  20th  century, 
I  say  so  because  of  the  overwhelming  relevance  today  of  the  key  ideas  that  Gandhiji 
put  forth.  Satyagraha  and  Ahimsa  -  peaceful  resistance  and  non-violence  -  were  two 
such  ideas.  As  I  said,  we  have  seen  the  wonders  they  continue  to  perform  in 
transforming  diverse  societies  across  all  continents.  They  have  been  able  to  give 
shape  to  dissent  in  a  manner  that  has  enabled  peaceful  transition  through  bloodless 
revolutions. 

We  must  respect  the  value  of  dissent.  But  those  who  dissent  must  also  respect 
the  value  of  building  a  viable  consensus.  We  must  foster  tolerance  for  the  other  point 
of  view.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  must  be  heard.  We  must  learn  to 
listen  to  the  other  point  of  view.  Violent  conflict  never  allows  this.  Violence  deafens 
us.  Non-violence  helps  us  to  hear. 

A  civilized  society  must  offer  space  for  discussion  and  dialogue.  All  human 
progress  must  be  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  societal  consensus.  But  in  a  modern 
democracy,  we  must  respect  the  role  of  institutions  that  seek  to  create  and  translate 
that  consensus  into  policy  action. 

Satyagraha  should  never  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  obstructing  dialogue  or 
obstructing  change.  I  believe  Gandhiji  always  viewed  it  as  a  means  to  a  dialogue,  as 
an  instrument  of  change  and  progress.  Satyagraha  was,  therefore,  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  was  a  means  to  an  end.  That  end  being  the  liberation  of  all  people,  their 
peaceful  co-existence  and,  above  all,  their  well-being  and  progress. 
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There  are  other  ideas  of  Gandhiji  that  are  also  of  great  relevance  today.  They 
are  relevant  to  the  way  we  wish  to  organize  our  societies  and  our  polity.  They  are 
relevant  to  the  way  we  wish  to  conduct  national  and  international  affairs.  They  are 
relevant  to  the  path  of  development  we  wish  to  pursue. 

One  such  idea  is  captured  by  Gandhiji’s  statement  that  the  “Earth  provides 
enough  to  satisfy  every  man’s  need,  but  not  every  man’s  greed.”  In  this  simple 
statement  on  sustainable  development  Mahatma  Gandhi  showed  us  the  value  of  high 
thinking  and  simple  living.  The  concern  for  our  environment  that  now  envelops  civil 
society  across  the  globe  is  best  articulated  by  this  simple  statement.  I  do  sincerely 
believe  that  the  world  cannot  sustain  the  lifestyles  of  the  affluent.  We  need  a  new 
development  paradigm  that  caters  to  everyone’s  need  and  can  keep  in  check  human 
greed. 

A  second  idea  of  equally  great  relevance  to  our  world  today,  an  idea  that  can 
foster  peace  between  peoples,  cultures,  nations  and  civilizations,  is  captured  by 
Mahatma  Gandhiji’s  statement,  and  I  quote:  “I  do  not  want  to  stay  in  a  house  with 
all  its  windows  and  doors  shut.  I  want  a  house  with  all  its  windows  and  doors  open 
where  the  cultural  breezes  of  all  lands  and  nations  blow  through  my  house.  But  I 
refuse  to  be  blown  off  my  feet  by  any.” 

This  pluralism,  this  liberalism,  this  commitment  to  an  open  society  and  an  open 
polity,  I  believe  also  an  open  economy,  is  what  shaped  our  national  movement  under 
Gandhiji’s  leadership.  These  wise  words  must  guide  us  all  in  this  era  of  globalisation. 

If  there  is  one  message  India  should  be  remembered  for,  and  identified  with,  it 
is  the  message  of  the  Mahatma.  The  message  of  tolerance,  of  pluralism,  of  the  need 
to  “live  and  let  live”.  Every  civilized  society  must  respect  human  freedoms,  must  care 
for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  must  enable  the  co-existence  of  all  religions,  all 
languages,  all  colours  and  creeds. 

Our  pluralism  is  our  biggest  and  most  enduring  tribute  to  the  father  of  our 
Nation.  As  long  as  the  “idea  of  India”  lives  in  our  hearts  and  minds,  the  legacy  of 
the  Mahatma  will  live  on. 

This  “idea  of  India”  is  the  idea  of  “unity  in  diversity”.  The  idea  of  pluralism,  the 
idea  that  there  need  be  no  “conflict  of  civilizations”,  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  facilitate  and  work  for  a  “confluence  of  civilizations”.  These  ideas,  I  believe, 
have  a  universal,  a  truly  global  relevance.  In  a  world  enveloped  by  the  darkness  of 
conflict  and  hatred,  these  ideas  come  as  rays  of  sunshine,  lighting  up  our  lives,  giving 
us  hope,  renewing  our  faith  in  our  common  humanity. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  conference  can  convey  this  message  to  the  world.  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts. 


India  Today  :  Frontrunner  in  Dealing 
with  the  Challenges  Facing  Mankind 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  once  again  at  this  annual  conclave.  However,  1  truly  wish 
that  I  was  here  to  listen,  rather  than  speak.  You  have  gathered  an  impressive  group 
of  speakers,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  them  all. 

I  am  happy  that  this  dialogue  began  this  morning  with  the  opening  remarks  of 
His  Excellency,  the  former  President  of  Iran,  Mohammad  Khatami.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  his  wisdom,  his  scholarship  and  his  statesmanship.  He  is  a  great  citizen  of 
the  world,  a  great  leader  of  the  Iranian  people  and  a  great  friend  of  India.  It  is 
pertinent  that  at  a  conclave  like  this  we  recall  his  wise  words  at  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Dialogue  Among  Civilisations  in  September  2000.  It  was  a  dialogue  that  he  had 
initiated.  I  recall  his  saying  that: 

“The  ultimate  goal  of  dialogue  among  civilizations  is  not  dialogue  in  itself,  but 
attaining  empathy  and  compassion.” 

I  believe  the  ultimate  goal  of  conferences  like  these  should  also  not  be  that  they 
are  an  end  in  themselves,  or  merely  commercial  events,  but  they  help  open  up  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  make  us  more  understanding  and  compassionate.  President 
Khatami  concluded  his  address  to  the  U.N.  with  these  wise  words,  and  I  once  again 
quote  it: 

“In  the  domains  of  economics,  politics  and  culture,  problems  and  issues  rarely 
remain  local  and  indigenous.  We  all  deeply  engage  in  making  use  of  each  other’s 
social,  cultural  and  spiritual  findings.  The  penetration  of  eastern  religions  to  the  West, 
repercussions  of  Western  political,  cultural  and  economic  developments  in  the  East, 
and,  most  significantly,  the  expansion  of  global  electronic  communication  have  all 
rendered  dialogue  among  civilizations  a  reality  close  to  home.” 

I  fully  endorse  these  sentiments.  Today  they  have  acquired  renewed  relevance  in 
international  affairs.  We  in  India  appreciate  them  more  than  any  other  people.  Such 
a  dialogue  among  civilizations  has  been  the  living  reality  for  more  than  a  millennium 
in  this  ancient  and  sacred  land  of  ours.  India  is  home  to  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.  India  is  home  to  scores  of  languages,  hundreds  of  dialects,  dozens  of  cuisines, 
a  medley  of  races,  colours,  landscapes  and  cultures.  The  idea  of  India,  as  we  all  know, 
was  shaped  by  this  notion  of  “unity  in  diversity”.  That  is  why  I  have  often  said  that  the 
success  of  the  Indian  experiment  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  mankind. 

My  friend  Aroon  Purie  has  asked  me  to  reflect  today  on  the  theme  “Challenges 
for  the  Brave  New  World:  Can  India  Take  the  Lead?”  I  believe  India  is  one  of  the 
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frontrunners  in  showing  the  world  the  way  forward  in  dealing  with  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  facing  mankind  in  the  modern  world.  This  is  the  challenge  of  preventing 
the  so-called  “clash  of  civilizations”  and  enabling  not  just  a  “dialogue”  between 
civilizations  but  creating  a  “confluence  of  civilizations”. 

India  is  a  confluence  of  civilizations.  In  building  an  open  and  pluralistic  society 
within  the  framework  of  a  liberal  and  secular  democracy  we  have  shown  the  world 
a  way  to  deal  with  the  complex  heterogeneity  of  modern  societies.  Every  nation  must 
endeavour  to  be  an  open  society  in  which  the  plurality  of  the  human  experience  can 
find  full  and  free  expression.  I  am  not  talking  of  majorities  tolerating  minorities.  I  am 
talking  of  all  groups,  big  and  small,  living  together  in  harmony. 

In  seeking  to  build  a  democratic  society,  the  leaders  of  our  freedom  movement 
grappled  with  the  challenge  of  a  brave  new  world  they  were  forced  to  confront.  As 
I  have  often  said,  ours  is  an  ancient  civilization,  but  we  are  a  young  nation.  The 
survival,  growth  and  vibrancy  of  our  nation  has  vindicated  the  faith  of  our  founders 
in  the  democratic  values  of  pluralism,  liberalism  and  secularism.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
show  many  embattled  corners  of  the  world  a  practical  way  forward  in  enabling  the 
‘confluence  of  civilisations’. 

If  India  has  a  message  for  the  world,  it  is  this.  Mankind  must  shun  all  extremes 
and  all  forms  of  extremism.  We  must  reject  all  ideologies  of  exclusion  for  nature’s 
way  has  been  to  be  inclusive.  Nature  had  of  course  willed  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
but  human  societies  have  come  to  accept  the  idea  of  live  and  let  live.  Our  conception 
of  an  inclusive  society  is  based  on  this  principle. 

This  is  our  message  for  the  world,  but  it  is  also  a  message  we  must  constantly 
remind  ourselves  of.  When  I  see  intolerance,  when  I  see  hatred  and  mutual  suspicion, 
when  I  see  an  unwillingness  to  engage  in  constructive  dialogue  and  debate,  I  wonder 
if  we  ourselves  have  forgotten  the  very  principles  on  which  our  nation  was  conceived? 

This  conference  wants  us  to  focus  on  the  challenge  of  dealing  with  a  “brave  new 
world”.  Every  generation  would  like  to  believe  that  it  is  entering  a  “brave  new 
world”!  That  spirit  is  natural  and  welcome.  It  inspires  each  generation  to  seek  new 
horizons  and  find  new  answers  to  problems  old  and  new.  Many,  however,  will  rest 
content  reinventing  the  wheel  and  pouring  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  But  some  will 
strike  out  and  find  new  paths. 

A  society  that  encourages  creativity,  enterprise,  innovation,  and  risk  taking  will 
be  a  vibrant  society.  Such  a  society  will  be  capable  of  dealing  with  the  challenges  of 
a  brave  new  world.  1  believe  we  must  do  all  that  is  possible  to  allow  the  full  expression 
of  such  human  creativity  and  ingenuity.  This  we  can  do  best  within  the  framework 
of  an  open  society.  But  such  a  society  will  have  to  be  a  literate  and  educated  society. 
It  will  have  to  be  a  healthy  and  caring  society.  A  knowledge-  empowered  society.  A 
free  and  egalitarian  society  functioning  within  the  parameters  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
civilized  conduct  and  discourse.  Above  all,  it  will  have  to  be  an  inclusive  society.  It 
has  been  our  endeavour  to  make  ours  such  a  society. 
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But,  there  are  no  shortcuts  in  history.  The  management  of  human  affairs  requires 
patience  and  effort,  not  just  vision  and  leadership.  Humanity  has  often  been  led 
astray  by  those  who  claimed  a  unique  vision  and  offered  bold  leadership.  We  live  in 
a  highly  inter-dependent  and  complex  world  where  dialogue  and  patient  consultation 
is  required  to  deal  with  the  challenges  we  face.  To  appreciate  this  and  participate  in 
an  honest  and  constructive  dialogue  is  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  we  face  today. 

I  have  often  said,  both  in  the  context  of  domestic  politics  and  international 
conflict,  that  there  is  no  issue  that  cannot  be  resolved  through  dialogue  and  discussion. 
The  approach  of  seeking  an  eye  for  an  eye,  as  Gandhiji  taught  us,  can  only  leave 
us  all  blind.  Violence  and  force  have  never  offered  lasting  solutions  to  human  problems. 
This  consultative  and  consensual  approach  is  what  has  kept  our  diverse  nation  together. 

My  friend  Amartya  Sen  has  written  about  the  “argumentative  Indian”,  but  our 
real  strength  has  always  been  our  willingness  to  live  and  let  live.  It  is  not  our 
argumentative  nature  that  we  must  celebrate,  but  our  assimilative  nature,  our 
consensual  nature,  our  accommodative  nature.  That  is  what  has  contributed  to  the 
richness  of  our  composite  culture  and  durability  of  our  civilization.  This  is  why  I  also 
believe  that  India  can  bring  to  the  global  high  table,  to  institutions  like  the  U.N.  and 
its  Security  Council.  It  can  bring  a  new  approach  to  dealing  with  global  challenges, 
whether  these  be  challenges  of  environment,  energy  security,  food  security  or 
empowerment  of  the  under  privileged  sections  of  society. 

Much  is  often  made  of  our  attitude  to  globalisation.  The  organizers  of  this 
conclave  have  asked  me  to  reflect  on  how  India  views  the  world  and  the  processes 
of  globalisation.  Let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  Indians  have  always  been 
open  to  global  influences  and  that  ours  will  always  be  an  open  society.  Even  in  the 
economic  sphere,  we  are  today  as  open  as  any  free  market  democracy  in  the  world. 

The  numbers  of  course  are  there  to  tell  the  story.  The  share  of  foreign  trade  in 
our  national  income  is  comparable  to  that  of  many  developed  market  economies. 
But  our  openness  is  not  just  about  these  numbers.  Our  openness  is  defined  by  our 
attitudes  and  by  our  confidence  in  ourselves.  Our  media  is  free  and  open.  Our 
popular  culture  has  always  been  welcoming  of  outside  influences.  Yet,  we  have  stood 
securely  on  our  feet.  As  Mahatma  Gandhi  used  to  say,  we  have  our  doors  and 
windows  open  to  the  free  flow  of  ideas,  yet  we  have  confidence  in  ourselves  that  we 
will  not  be  overwhelmed  by  any  of  them.  I  want  more  of  our  citizens  to  appreciate 
this  reality.  I  am  often  surprised  by  the  insular  outlook  of  some  of  our  political  and 
intellectual  leaders.  Their  narrow-mindedness  betrays  a  lack  of  self-confidence  in  our 
nation.  It  is  an  attitude  I  do  not  associate  with  being  Indian. 

We  must  make  better  use  of  the  opportunities  the  world  offers  us.  We  must  be 
more  open  to  our  own  neighbourhood.  In  a  fortnight’s  time  we  will  be  hosting  the 
SAARC  Summit.  I  want  India  to  be  more  open  to  all  our  neighbours.  I  want  our 
neighbours  to  feel  secure  and  confident  that  in  India  they  have  a  well-wisher.  We  see 
their  prosperity  as  a  guarantee  of  our  own  prosperity.  We  see  their  progress  as 
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reinforcing  our  own  progress.  And  so  must  they.  The  destiny  of  the  people  of  South 
Asia  is  interlinked  and  inter-dependent.  Our  region  must  and  can  move  forward 
through  such  a  cooperative  engagement. 

I  see  a  similar  mutually  beneficial  inter-dependence  between  India  and  the 
wider  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Asia-Pacific  regions.  For  centuries 
our  forefathers  sailed  westwards  and  eastwards  -  as  teachers,  as  traders,  as  merchants 
and  as  monks.  That  is  how  we  should  once  again  approach  the  world  at  large. 

We  must  rekindle  this  interest  in  the  world  outside  and  be  willing  to  deal  with 
the  opportunities  and  challenges  it  presents.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  to  be  able 
to  do  so  with  greater  confidence  we  must  invest  much  more  in  our  own  capabilities. 
This  is  the  real  challenge  before  us.  We  need  a  new  revolution  in  education.  Our 
educational  system  has  to  be  modernized,  made  more  accessible,  made  more  relevant 
to  our  needs  and  aspirations.  It  must  equip  us  better  to  deal  with  an  ever-changing 
world.  Science  and  Technology  today  have  made  it  possible  as  never  before  in 
human  history  that  chronic  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  do  not  have  to  be  the 
inevitable  lot  of  the  majority  of  the  human  kind.  We  must  therefore  harness  the  full 
potential  offered  by  the  development  of  modern  science  and  technology.  We  must  be 
able  to  draw  on  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  world  and  also  refurbish  our  own 
resources.  We  need  world  class  academic  and  research  institutions  and  infrastructure. 
We  need  a  more  competitive  industry  and  a  more  dynamic  agricultural  economy. 
Our  energies  must  be  focused  on  these  priorities  at  home.  We  must  get  our  act 
together  so  that  we  can  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  presenting  themselves 
before  us. 

I  said  earlier  that  every  generation  believes  it  is  entering  a  “brave  new  world”. 
Yet,  one  often  finds  that  the  challenges  we  face  are  after  all  not  so  new.  Others  have 
faced  them  and  dealt  with  them.  There  is  much  we  can  learn  from  them.  Be  it  in 
education  or  health  care,  be  it  in  building  roads  or  better  sanitation,  be  it  in  water 
management  or  conserving  energy,  be  it  in  manufacturing  or  agriculture  -  there  is 
much  we  can  learn  from  those  who  have  been  here  before. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  challenges  which  are  truly  new.  The  challenge  of 
addressing  the  ever-increasing  consumption  needs  of  billions  of  people.  If  all  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  were  to  aim  for  a  standard  of  living  which  is 
presently  seen  in  the  more  developed  countries,  we  need  to  reflect  what  the 
environmental  consequences  would  be.  Is  our  planet  capable  of  sustaining  a  high 
consumption  lifestyle  for  all  its  inhabitants?  After  all,  all  nations  face  a  single 
environment  and  hence,  the  ill-effects  of  unbridled  growth  would  affect  all  nations 
equally.  This  is  certainly  a  new  challenge  for  which  there  are  no  ready-made  answers. 
As  a  large  nation,  India  can  certainly  take  a  lead  in  showing  the  way  to  the  world. 

If  we  need  to  learn  from  each  other  and  tread  into  unknown  territory,  we  need 
an  open  mind.  I  am  troubled  when  I  hear  people  say  that  India  is  an  open  society 
with  a  closed  mind.  That  is  not  the  India  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  so  far.  The  India 
I  know  and  I  cherish  has  been  open  to  ideas  from  across  the  world.  The  India  I  know 
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values  knowledge  and  creativity.  The  India  I  know  respects  learning  and  scholarship. 
If  we  can  approach  the  world  and  our  future  with  that  kind  of  self-confidence,  we  can 
regain  the  glory  of  our  wondrous  past. 

I  hope  your  conclave  and  other  such  gatherings,  encourage  us  to  be  more 
open  minded,  more  willing  to  learn,  more  creative,  more  enterprising  and  more 
courageous.  In  that  lies  the  road  to  a  brighter  future  for  our  children  and  for  our 
grand  children. 


Judiciary  in  India  :  At  the  Threshold 
of  Pathbreaking  Reforms 

I  FEEL  PRIVILEGED  to  be  once  again  at  this  very  important  conference  of  Chief 
Ministers  and  Chief  Justices  of  our  High  Courts.  These  are  important  and  useful 
opportunities  for  representatives  of  the  executive,  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  to 
interact,  both  formally  and  informally.  Apart  from  discussing  various  issues  on  the 
agenda,  I  hope  each  one  of  you  will  use  this  opportunity  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  other’s  concerns  and  preoccupations.  In  this  way  this 
conference  would  be  an  important  asset  in  mutual  comprehension.  Unless  the  three 
wings  of  the  State  understand  each  other  better,  they  will  not  be  able  to  function 
effectively  in  the  interests  of  our  nation  and  our  people  at  large.  The  three  wings 
have  well  defined  roles  and  functions  under  our  Constitution.  However,  all  the  wings 
have  a  common  goal  -  which  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  our  Republic  and  as  spelt  out  so  clearly  in  our  magnificent  Constitution.  Therefore, 
conferences  such  as  these  give  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  contemporary  issues 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  organs  of  the  State,  particularly  those  issues  where  the 
interface  between  the  organs  is  large. 

In  last  year’s  Conference  I  had  an  opportunity  to  share  some  of  my  views  on 
judicial  reforms  and  e-governance.  Our  Government  accords  high  priority  to  judicial 
reforms.  The  National  Common  Minimum  Programme  envisages  judicial  and  legal 
reforms  as  one  of  the  thrust  areas  in  promoting  good  governance.  In  that  direction, 
my  Government  has  already  undertaken  certain  initiatives.  It  has  amended  the 
Procedural  Laws  with  a  view  to  improving  the  Criminal  Justice  System.  ‘Plea 
Bargaining’  has  been  introduced  in  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  I  must  place  on 
record  here  my  very  sincere  appreciation  of  the  fulsome  support  and  cooperation  our 
Government  has  received  from  the  leadership  of  our  judiciary  in  this  regard.  Both 
former  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  present  Chief  Justice  have 
shown  great  commitment  to  judicial  reform  and  I  thank  them  for  this. 

Our  Government  places  special  emphasis  on  professionalism  in  investigation 
and  prosecution  as  well  as  providing  protection  to  our  citizens,  particularly  women, 
against  arbitrary  harassment  from  the  police.  There  is  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
that  seeks  to  amend  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
witnesses  turning  hostile.  It  also  seeks  to  provide  legal  rights  and  compensation  to 
victims.  It  will  also  facilitate  the  use  of  modern  techniques  in  investigation.  The  Bill 
will  make  summary  trial  mandatory  in  cases  with  imprisonment  up  to  3  years. 

There  are  a  few  issues,  which  have  been  flagged  for  this  Conference.  The  most 
important  issue  is  that  of  “pendency”  and  the  growing  backlog  of  cases  in  courts.  In 
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spite  of  efforts  having  been  made  and  being  made,  and  support  provided  by  the 
Government,  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  there  are  huge  arrears  of  more  than 
2V2  crores  of  cases  in  courts.  Over  2/3rd  of  these  are  criminal  cases.  While  there  has 
been  some  progress  in  reducing  pendency  in  superior  courts,  the  position  in 
subordinate  courts  has  hardly  shown  any  improvement.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
number  of  fresh  cases  is  generally  more  than  the  number  disposed  in  a  given  period 
of  time.  Unless  the  rate  of  disposal  improves,  the  backlog  would  keep  mounting. 
Therefore,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve  the  throughput  of  cases. 

We  are  a  country  -  we  take  pride  in  being  governed  by  the  Rule  of  Law.  If  the 
Rule  of  Law  has  to  become  a  living  reality  these  delays  and  these  arrears  have  to  be 
effectively  curbed. 

An  important  factor  causing  pendency  is  the  number  of  vacancies  that  presently 
remain  unfilled  in  the  subordinate  judiciary.  This  is  one  area  where  the  States  and 
the  High  Courts  have  to  come  forward  and  execute  and  implement  a  time  bound 
exercise  for  filling  up  vacancies.  I  am  sure  once  the  unfilled  vacancies  are  filled  up 
there  would  definitely  be  reduction  in  the  arrears. 

I  would  also  like  learned  judges  to  consider  another  suggestion  for  increasing 
the  disposal  of  cases.  Courts  may  consider  having  more  than  one  shift.  You  are  also 
aware  of  the  Government’s  interest  in  speeding  up  the  process  of  computerization 
and  E-enabling  our  courts.  A  massive  exercise  has  been  taken  up  to  computerize  all 
the  district  and  subordinate  courts  of  the  country,  linking  them  with  the  highest  court. 
The  first  phase  of  this  exercise  is  to  be  implemented  very  soon.  I  sincerely  hope 
computerization  will  help  our  courts  reduce  pendency. 

Fast  Track  Courts  are  another  answer  to  dealing  with  the  problem  of  arrears. 
Though  the  initial  scheme  of  Fast  Track  Courts  was  to  end  in  the  year  2005,  our 
Government  has  extended  it  to  the  year  2010,  providing  central  support  to  the 
States.  The  Government  has  provided  Rs.509  crore  for  this  purpose.  I  have  been, 
however,  informed  that  receipt  of  utilization  reports  from  the  States  in  this  regard  is 
not  very  satisfactory  and  hence,  there  are  delays  in  disbursal.  I  sincerely  hope  State 
Governments  will  take  note  of  this  and  speed  up  procedures  to  ensure  smooth  flow 
of  central  assistance  for  this  very  important  purpose. 

Fast  Track  Courts  have  reportedly  established  a  good  track  record.  Your 
Conference  theme  is  Administration  of  Justice  on  a  Fast  Track’.  I  hope  your 
deliberations  will  help  further  strengthen  this  track  in  our  justice  delivery  system. 
I  look  forward  to  learning  about  your  deliberations.  I  am  sure  that  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Hon’ble  Chief  Justice  of  India,  Justice  Shri  K.G.  Balakrishnan,  we  will  see  the 
issues  raised  at  this  Conference  being  addressed  by  our  highest  judiciary.  I  know  that 
Justice  Balakrishnan  is  committed  to  the  reform  and  modernization  of  our  judiciary. 
During  his  term  of  office,  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  many  new  initiatives  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  to  provide  relief  to  the  litigants  and  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
judiciary  will  be  reinforced  and  strengthened. 
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I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  Government  has  been  able  to  extend  support  to  the 
judiciary  by  investing  more  in  the  development  of  judicial  infrastructure.  As  my 
colleague  Shri  Bhardwaj  mentioned,  a  Ten  Year  Perspective  Plan  has  also  been 
drawn  up  for  construction  of  court  buildings  and  residential  accommodation  for 
judges.  This  Plan  is  based  on  inputs  provided  by  the  State  Governments.  We  are  also 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  Planning  Commission  for  deciding  the  outlays  for  this 
purpose  during  the  Eleventh  Plan. 

Another  important  issue  that  requires  your  attention  is  the  setting  up  of  Family 
Courts.  I  am  informed  that  in  a  number  of  states,  Family  Courts  have  not  yet  been 
set  up  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Courts  Act  1984.  I  sincerely 
hope  these  family  courts  will  be  set  up  at  the  earliest. 

I  do  sincerely  believe  that  the  judiciary,  the  executive  and  the  legislature  have 
an  obligation  both  to  our  Constitution  and  to  our  people,  to  work  in  harmony.  Each 
one  of  these  organs  of  the  State  have  an  important  and  vital  role  to  play  in  improving 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  our  people.  Each  one  of  the  organs  have  their 
Constitutionally  assigned  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  these  must  be  discharged  in 
all  honesty.  Each  organ  must  respect  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  other.  Powers 
accorded  to  each  organ  must  be  exercised  cautiously. 

In  the  context  of  judicial  reform,  the  primary  obligation  is  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
law,  uphold  the  Constitution  and  enforce  the  discharge  of  obligations  by  any  authority 
of  the  State.  This  confers  enormous  powers  on  our  judiciary,  rightly  so.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  also  involves  enormous  responsibility  -  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers. 
Courts  have  played  a  salutary  and  corrective  role  in  innumerable  instances.  They  are 
highly  respected  by  our  people  for  that.  At  the  same  time,  the  dividing  line  between 
judicial  activism  and  judicial  over-reach  is  a  thin  one.  As  an  example,  compelling 
action  by  authorities  of  the  state  through  the  power  of  mandamus  is  an  inherent 
power  vested  in  the  judiciary.  However,  substituting  mandamus  with  a  takeover  of 
the  functions  of  another  organ  may,  at  times,  become  a  case  of  over-reach.  These  are 
all  delicate  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed  cautiously.  All  organs,  including  the 
judiciary,  must  ensure  that  the  dividing  lines  between  them  are  not  breached.  This 
makes  for  a  harmonious  functioning. 

So  is  the  case  with  Public  Interest  Litigation.  PILs  have  great  utility  in  initiating 
corrective  action.  At  the  same  time,  PILs  cannot  become  vehicles  for  settling  political 
or  other  scores.  We  need  standards  and  benchmarks  for  screening  PILs  so  that  only 
genuine  PILs  with  a  justiciable  cause  of  action  based  on  judicially  manageable 
standards  are  taken  up.  This  will  also  ensure  consistency  in  judicial  pronouncements. 
The  Supreme  Court  could  take  the  lead  in  framing  rules  in  this  regard. 

Conferences  like  these  can  play  a  very  important  role  in  helping  us  understand 
each  other  better  and  work  together  in  the  discharge  of  our  respective  duties.  I  hope 
it  is  in  this  spirit  that  these  proceedings  will  be  conducted.  I  wish  you  all  success  in 
your  endeavour.  I  thank  you. 


Civil  Services  :  Meeting  Challenges 
of  Improved  Governance  and  Human 
Resource  Development 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  again  at  the  second  Civil  Services  Day.  I  am  happy 
that  officers  from  across  the  country  have  been  invited  to  this  event.  I  compliment 
the  Cabinet  Secretary  and  his  colleagues  for  taking  steps  to  raise  the  elan  and  morale 
of  the  civil  services  and  for  organising  conferences  of  this  nature  for  reflecting  on  the 
immediate  and  long  term  challenges  which  the  bureaucracy  has  to  address  if  it  has 
to  continue  to  be  relevant  to  the  process  of  nation-building. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  future  of  India  is  undoubtedly  bright.  If  we  look  back 
on  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  fifty  years,  we  can  take  pride  in  the  positive 
developments  that  have  happened  in  many  fields.  However,  the  problems  of  chronic 
poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  still  continue  to  haunt  millions  of  our  citizens.  We 
need  to  work  hard  and  work  fast  to  ensure  that  we  are  able  to  eradicate  these  age 
old  scourges.  And  the  major  obligation  of  doing  so  will  continue  to  vest  in  the 
government  in  the  coming  years. 

Fortunately,  the  economic  reforms  that  have  been  ushered  in  over  the  past  two 
decades  have  created  the  conditions  for  sustained  and  rapid  economic  growth  - 
conditions  which  give  full  play  to  the  enterprise  and  creativity  of  our  citizens.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  this  economic  growth  that  has  provided  governments  across  the 
country  the  necessary  resources  to  tackle  the  problem  of  under-development.  We  are 
utilising  this  opportunity  to  make  unprecedented  advances,  investments  in  the  social 
sectors  -  investments  which  will  ultimately  empower  our  people  to  become  active  and 
effective  partners  in  processes  of  development. 

The  world  today  looks  in  wonder  at  the  economic  transformation  taking  place 
in  the  country.  There  is  a  consensus  across  the  globe  that  India  will  be  among  the 
top  three  or  four  economies  of  the  world  by  2025.  The  real  question  then  is  -  can 
we  do  it?  Can  we  live  up  to  the  expectations  that  have  been  raised?  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  no  binding  constraints  on  achieving  our  objectives.  If  at  all  there  are 
constraints  or  bottlenecks,  they  are  all  within  our  economy  and  polity.  They  are  all 
domestic  in  nature.  And  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  in  government  to  deliver  this  vision  of 
a  prosperous,  progressive,  inclusive  nation. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognise  the  continuing  centrality  of  government  in  a 
wide  range  of  activities  and  functions.  And  the  way  governments  are  organised  and 
function  can  be  a  constraint  on  achieving  our  goals.  Effective  and  efficient  institutions 
form  the  backbone  of  a  successful  development  and  governance  process.  The  founding 
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fathers  had  the  foresight  to  create  the  necessary  institutional  framework  which  has 
brought  us  thus  far.  We  need  to  think  whether  this  framework  is  adequate  in  the 
years  to  come;  whether  past  modes  of  functioning  will  address  the  demands  of  the 
future  in  fast  changing  world;  whether  skills  and  capabilities  that  were  relevant  in  the 
past  have  outlived  their  utility?  It  is  only  by  asking  and  answering  these  questions  will 
we  be  able  to  identify  institutional  reforms  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  times. 

One  of  the  basic  elements  of  our  governance  architecture  is  the  presence  of  an 
impartial,  honest,  efficient  and  fearless  civil  service.  Be  it  the  All  India  Services  or  the 
other  Civil  Services.  They  form  the  permanent  structure  and  backbone  of  administration. 
While  each  performs  specific  functions,  they  all  have  a  common  ethos  and  value 
system.  The  Civil  Services  in  India  still  attract  good  talent.  For  this  reason  civil  servants 
still  do  command  respect  from  the  public  at  large.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to  change 
the  role  of  civil  servants  in  society,  without  diluting  quality  and  commitment  to  national 
goals  and  concern  for  standards  and  retaining  the  regard  of  society. 

The  All  India  Services  in  particular,  have  to  preserve  their  “all  India”  character. 
They  need  to  carry  grassroots  experience  to  the  Centre  and  a  national  perspective 
to  the  States.  They  need  to  play  a  unifying  role  even  while  serving  in  states.  They 
have  a  duty  to  ensure  that  national  goals  and  objectives  are  kept  in  mind  while  acting 
at  the  state  level.  India  was  designed  by  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic  to  be 
one  large  common  market  of  people  and  goods.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  erode 
the  cohesion  of  our  country.  In  an  era  when  our  polity  is  getting  increasingly 
fragmented,  the  responsibility  on  the  All  India  Services  of  maintaining  a  national 
outlook  has  definitely  increased  and  not  diminished. 

At  the  same  time,  the  context  in  which  all  the  civil  services  are  functioning  has 
also  been  changing.  Rapid  economic  growth  has  led  to  a  manifold  increase  in  the 
quantum  of  work.  Performance  expectations  have  increased  in  terms  of  both  speed 
and  quality.  The  Government  is  no  longer  seen  merely  as  a  law  enforcer  or  a  controller 
of  national  resources.  It  is  increasingly  viewed  as  a  provider  -  albeit  an  efficient 
provider  -  of  basic  services  and  public  goods.  People  expect  the  Government  to 
facilitate  growth  and  development.  In  this  context,  civil  servants  have  to  shift  from 
being  controllers  to  facilitators  and  from  being  providers  to  enablers.  They  need  to 
equip  themselves  with  the  necessary  skills  and  capabilities  to  meet  these  new 
challenges.  They  need  to  master  new  technologies  and  new  styles  of  functioning. 

Civil  servants  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  risen  beyond  routine  expectations 
and  beliefs.  They  have  innovated  and  endeavoured  to  bring  in  change  in  their  domain 
of  functioning  to  make  lives  of  people  more  comfortable  or  the  government  more 
responsive  to  the  felt  needs  of  our  people.  To  sustain  and  enhance  the  innovative 
spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  and  motivate  such  behaviour.  I  am,  therefore, 
happy  to  see  that  one  such  mechanism  for  motivation  has  been  introduced  this  year 
in  the  form  of  our  Civil  Service  Awards.  I  congratulate  the  two  distinguished  awardees. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  awardees  have  been  recognised  for  their  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  citizens.  That,  after  all,  must  be  and  is  a  core  function  of  Government 
in  a  democracy. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  recognise  that  working  conditions  for  civil  servants  have 
become  perhaps  more  demanding.  Given  the  challenges  and  the  changing 
circumstances,  we  need  to  take  steps  to  improve  their  capabilities  and  maintain 
simultaneously  their  morale.  As  far  as  capabilities  are  concerned,  we  are  investing 
heavily  in  the  continuous  training  of  all  our  civil  servants.  A  mandatory  mid-term 
Career  Training  Programme  has  been  introduced.  This  is  essential  if  civil  servants 
have  to  remain  at  the  cutting  edges  of  modern  administrative  practices.  Police  and 
revenue  personnel  in  particular  need  to  master  new  techniques  of  white  collar  crime 
and  tax  evasion. 

On  the  morale  front,  we  are  trying  to  make  it  easier  for  the  honest  and  motivated 
among  you  to  be  duly  recognised  and  rewarded  while  the  dishonest  are  punished. 
I  must  however  recognise  that  there  is  a  problem  here  and  we  have  to  devise  new 
ways  and  means  of  sustaining  the  morale  and  providing  all  possible  protection  to  all 
honest  civil  servants.  We  have  already  brought  out  far-reaching  changes  in  Performance 
Appraisal  formats  for  officers.  We  have  introduced  a  special  dispensation  to  improve 
the  working  conditions  of  officers  in  the  North-East.  The  Government  will  also  recognise 
and  reward  dedicated  and  committed  officers  serving  in  remote  areas  and  among 
disadvantaged  and  backward  communities.  As  a  Government  committed  to  appropriate 
affirmative  action  for  all  disadvantaged  sections,  we  will  ensure  that  Constitutional 
commitments  are  fulfilled  and  that  women  and  minorities  in  particular  are  properly 
represented  at  all  levels  in  Government.  Civil  servants  should  be  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  concerns  of  weaker  sections,  particularly  scheduled  castes,  scheduled  tribes, 
minorities  and  women  and  children.  As  more  and  more  women  join  our  civil  services, 
we  must  pay  special  attention  to  improving  work  practices  and  administrative 
procedures  which  take  into  account  their  special  problems  involving  twin  roles  as 
active  members  of  the  labour  force  as  well  as  home  makers. 

This  brings  me  to  the  more  fundamental  question.  Are  all  these  measures  only 
a  tinkering  at  the  edges?  While  all  these  measures  will  improve  the  performance  of 
the  existing  systems  and  institutions,  they  still  beg  the  fundamental  question  -  are 
existing  systems  themselves  adequate?  We  need  to  think  20  -  30  years  into  the  future 
and  design  systems,  structures  and  procedures  which  are  robust  enough  to  deliver 
results  far  into  the  future.  I  already  see  the  stress  and  strain  in  many  areas  of 
governance  and  wonder  how  much  longer  a  creaking  system  can  go  on.  While 
economic  reforms  abolished  the  License  Raj,  complaints  of  Inspector  Raj  persist  -  in 
fact,  they  may  be  getting  louder. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  ‘reform  of  government’  becomes  relevant.  Administrative 
Reforms’  is  a  phrase  that  has  been  used  widely  to  mean  many  things.  It  is  used  by 
some  to  mean  change  of  any  kind  to  deal  with  government  problems  of  any 
description.  Some  regard  ‘administrative  reform”  merely  as  a  means  of  “making  the 
government  work”  better.  Others  in  fact  see  ‘reform’  as  “less  government”.  I  view  the 
reform  of  government  as  a  means  of  making  citizens  central  to  all  government  activities 
and  concerns  and  reorganising  government  to  effectively  address  the  concerns  of  the 
common  people.  This  requires  “out  of  the  box”  thinking.  It  requires  innovative  thought 
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backed  up  by  a  mechanism  to  implement  new  ideas.  We  live  in  a  world  characterised 
by  unprecedented  social,  economic  and  technological  change.  An  efficient  management 
of  change  should  be  a  key  concern  of  a  dynamic  and  well  functioning  system  of 
public  administration. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  have  set  up  an  Administrative  Reforms  Commission 
and  are  committed  to  early  implementation  of  its  recommendations.  The  ARC’s  terms 
of  reference  reveal  a  shift  from  traditional  public  administration  concerns  to  more 
citizen  centric  governance  concerns.  A  Group  of  Ministers  has  been  set  up  to  monitor 
their  implementation  and  the  Cabinet  Secretary  is  monitoring  steps  being  taken.  I 
hope  that  this  initiative  will  fetch  results  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Very  often,  the  most  difficult  area  of  reform  in  government  is  process  and 
procedural  reform.  No  amount  of  investment  in  capabilities  and  technologies  can 
improve  performance  and  service  delivery  beyond  a  point  if  we  continue  to  be 
prisoners  of  archaic  procedures  and  processes.  Often,  policy  reform  measures  do  not 
deliver  the  desired  outcomes  because  of  lack  of  forward  movement  in  reform  of 
government  processes.  This  is  after  all,  what  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  Inspector  Raj. 
This  is  what  makes  the  interface  of  a  common  citizen  with  government  a  cumbersome 
and  daunting  affair.  This  is  often  the  root  cause  of  corruption  as  well.  When  I 
meet  individuals  or  industrialists,  it  is  this  aspect  of  government  which  is  crying  out 
for  change. 

Such  reform  is  of  course  time-consuming  and  requires  sustained  effort  based  on 
close  interaction  with  all  stakeholders.  It  is  not  amenable  to  instant  solutions.  We 
need  to  devise  an  institutionalised  way  of  enabling  such  reform.  We  need  to  design 
ways  in  which  we  can  re-engineer  government  processes  -  just  as  our  private  sector 
has  re-engineered  itself  to  become  world  class.  I  believe  that  the  Cabinet  Secretary 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  Chief  Secretaries  and  a  proposal  is  being  prepared  for 
appointing  “Agents  of  Change”  who  would  catalyse  process  reform  initiatives.  These 
“Agents  of  Change”  would  be  public  oriented  personnel  of  outstanding  calibre  and 
would  be  strategically  located  to  engineer  reform.  They  would  be  free  from 
departmental  baggage  and  work  on  a  full  time  basis  within  the  system  to  deliver 
results.  I  am  hopeful  that  once  this  mechanism  of  “Agents  of  Change”  takes  shape, 
we  will  be  able  to  see  visible  results  in  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time. 

Even  as  governmental  systems  undergo  change,  greater  challenges  await  us  as 
a  country  in  the  development  and  harnessing  of  the  world’s  largest  human  resource 
pool.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  our  population  is  less  than  30  years  old  and 
that  situation  may  prevail  for  another  35  to  40  years.  This  is  indeed  a  point  of 
significant  importance  for  any  nation.  The  potential  of  a  “young  nation”  in  a  fiercely 
competitive  world  can  be  awesome.  But  the  potential  would  remain  a  potential  if  the 
nation  fails  in  realising  it’s  true  worth. 

This  human  resource  challenge  of  the  country  is  multifaceted  and  would  require 
imaginative  policy  initiatives,  thorough  planning,  and  proper  implementation.  These 
governance  and  human  resource  challenges  would  demand  transformational  changes 
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in  the  machinery  of  government  as  well  as  in  the  work-style  and  orientation  of 
government  officials.  It  would  require  unprecedented  managerial  capabilities  across 
all  levels  of  government.  Our  Civil  Services  have  to  play  an  enlightened  role  in 
bringing  about  this  kind  of  transformational  change.  One  would  have  to  be  intuitive 
about  the  present  without  being  constrained  by  the  existing  systems.  Familiarity  should 
act  as  a  facilitator  for  change  rather  than  of  being  a  hindrance. 

I  would  think  that  in  this  sixtieth  year  of  our  Independence,  our  Civil  Service 
should  take  on  this  challenge  of  improved  governance  and  human  resource 
development,  aimed  at  transforming  our  country’s  economy  and  polity.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  you  would  be  discussing  and  debating  some  of  these  issues  during  the 
later  half  of  the  day. 

The  Civil  Service  is  a  professional  service  and  forms  the  backbone  of  our 
governance  structure.  It  must  remain  politically  neutral  and  professionally  competent. 
It  must  also  aim  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  personal  integrity  and  probity. 
It  must  remain,  as  I  said  earlier,  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  value  system  for  nation 
building  as  enshrined  in  our  Constitution  and  which  is  also  part  of  the  glorious  legacy 
of  our  freedom  struggle.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  root  out  corruption  in  the  civil 
service  and  raise  the  morale  of  our  officers  so  that  they  can  give  their  very  best  to 
our  country.  Senior  civil  servants  have  a  special  responsibility  to  promote  a  culture 
of  excellence,  probity  in  public  conduct  and  concern  for  social  equity. 

With  these  words,  I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  your  endeavours. 


Religious  Harmony  :  Bedrock  of 
Indian  Civilization 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  at  this  very  important  gathering.  Let  me  begin 
by  recalling  the  great  and  wise  words  of  that  great  son  of  India  whose  message  of 
religious  harmony  in  India  resonates  even  to  this  day  and,  I  believe,  will  do  so  for 
all  times  to  come.  I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Swami  Vivekananda  at  the  World’s 
Parliament  of  Religions,  held  in  Chicago  in  September,  1893.  Swamiji  spoke  of  our 
civilisational  tradition  of  accepting  the  greatness  of  all  religions.  He  said  very  aptly, 
“We  believe  not  only  in  universal  toleration,  but  we  accept  all  religions  as  true.” 

This  is  a  simple  but  exceedingly  important  idea.  It  was  not  religious  “tolerance” 
that  Swamiji  valued,  as  much  as  religious  “harmony”.  Of  course,  harmony  requires 
tolerance,  but  harmony  is  more  than  mere  tolerance.  There  can  be  tolerance  of  an 
unequal,  but  there  can  be  harmony  only  among  equals.  Harmony  requires  mutual 
respect.  One  can  be  tolerant  of  another,  without  being  respectful.  This  cannot  produce 
harmony.  True  harmony,  I  believe,  is  based  on  mutual  respect  and  regard.  Hence, 
I  prefer  the  concept  of  religious  harmony  rather  than  just  religious  tolerance. 

I  agree  with  what  Swami  Vivekananda  that  what  makes  our  civilization  great  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  co-existence  of  faiths  -  Sarva  Dharma 
Sambhava.  This  notion  implies  that  we  have  equal  respect  for  all  Dharmas,  for  all 
faiths.  Elaborating  this  idea  Swami  Vivekananda  used  the  metaphor  of  many  rivers 
flowing  into  one  mighty  ocean.  He  quoted  from  an  ancient  hymn  to  say: 

“As  the  different  streams  having  their  sources  in  different  places  all  mingle  their 
water  in  the  sea,  sources  in  different  tendencies,  various  though  they  appear,  crooked 
or  straight,  all  lead  to  Thee.” 

This  universal  worldview  is  the  foundation  of  our  composite  culture.  India  has 
been  home  for  centuries  to  all  great  religions  of  the  world  as  Karan  Singh  has  so 
beautifully  emphasized  in  his  opening  speech.  But  we  have  not  merely  tolerated  each 
other.  We  have  not  merely  learnt  to  live  and  let  live.  We  have  in  fact  learnt  to  live 
together,  grow  together,  learn  together.  Even  as  each  one  of  us  remains  devoted  to 
our  own  individual  faith,  we  have  learnt  to  respect  the  faith  of  another.  This  has  been 
the  basis  of  our  nationhood.  I  therefore  compliment  the  organizers  of  this  Conclave 
for  focusing  on  the  idea  of  “harmony”  rather  than  just  “tolerance”. 

I  have  often  said  that  our  saga  of  building  a  modern  nation  on  the  foundations 
of  our  social  and  religious  diversities  has  great  significance  for  the  world  we  live  in. 
Nations  big  and  small  will  have  to  come  to  terms  with  their  growing  internal  diversity. 
No  modern  and  open  society  can  be  a  monolith.  Nations  and  societies  that  seek  to 
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impose  uniformity  will  give  way  to  those  who  embrace  and  celebrate  diversity.  Every 
nation  will  have  to  learn  to  deal  with  the  political,  cultural  and  social  consequences 
and  implications  of  this  growing  phenomenon  of  diversity. 

We,  in  India,  must  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  our  great  teachers,  our  great  social 
and  political  leaders  like  Swami  Vivekananda,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawahar  Lai 
Nehru,  to  preserve  and  nurture  this  great  quality  of  our  ancient  but  living  civilization. 
Gatherings  like  yours  must  reach  out  to  every  citizen  and  inculcate  and  reinforce 
these  values  in  every  daughter  and  son  of  our  Republic  and  thereafter  in  all  countries 
of  South  Asia. 

Your  mission  gains  urgency  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  bigotry  and  communalism 
are  trying  to  tear  apart  this  fine  fabric  of  our  composite  culture.  Attempts  to  divide 
society  along  religious  lines  deserve  to  be  condemned  with  contempt.  What  is  worse 
than  religious  intolerance  is  the  deployment  of  such  intolerance  for  narrow  political 
gain.  Any  political  formation  trying  to  incite  people  in  the  name  of  religion,  whatever 
religion,  is  in  fact  betraying  both  religion  and  our  civilization. 

Our  Constitution  is  based  on  equal  respect  for  all  faiths.  When  we  say  our 
Constitution  is  secular,  we  mean  that  it  espouses  the  separation  of  religion  from 
politics  and  governance.  Equally,  it  means  that  the  Constitution  accords  equal  status 
to  all  religious  faiths.  The  idea  of  equality  is  important.  When  we  talk  of  majority 
community  and  minority  community,  these  numerical  notions  are  based  on  political 
and  social  concepts.  They  are  not  spiritual  categories.  They  are  not  based  on  a  value 
judgment.  In  a  discourse  like  yours  concepts  like  majority  and  minority  have  no 
meaning.  All  religions  are  equal,  just  as  all  human  beings  are  equal.  When  we  view 
each  other  as  equals,  we  try  to  live  in  harmony.  When  we  view  each  other  as 
unequals,  we  try  to  practice  tolerance. 

I  sincerely  hope  your  conference  can  reinforce  in  our  people  this  mutual  regard 
and  respect  for  one  another’s  faith,  so  that  we  can  all  live  in  harmony.  India  has  been 
home  to  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  and  will  always  remain  so.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  each  generation  to  re-affirm  its  commitment  to  these  values  of  co¬ 
existence  and  celebration  of  our  diversity.  Conferences  like  yours  have  relevance  in 
the  times  we  are  living.  I  wish  your  proceedings  all  success. 


Sustained  Efforts  towards  Building  a 
Peaceful  and  Prosperous  Jammu  and 
Kashmir 


I  THANK  ALL  of  you  for  coming  here  today  to  participate  in  the  third  meeting  of 
the  Roundtable  on  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  We  began  this  process  slightly  over  a  year 
ago.  We  have  met  twice  before  in  this  format,  once  in  New  Delhi  and  once  in 
Srinagar.  This  series  of  conferences  is  part  of  our  collective  effort  to  find  consensual 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  through  a  process  of  dialogue. 

On  both  occasions,  we  reaffirmed  that  violence  had  no  place  in  a  civilized 
society  and  that  we  should  engage  with  a  wide  cross-section  of  political  groups  and 
civil  society  to  forge  a  consensus  on  specific  issues  which  affect  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  We  also  realized  that  the  process  was  not  easy  and 
would  be  a  long  one,  requiring  patience  and  fortitude. 

It  is  almost  a  year  since  we  last  met  in  Srinagar.  However,  a  lot  of  work  has  been 
done  since  then.  At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  that  Jammu  &  Kashmir 
continues  to  remain  at  the  top  of  our  government’s  agenda.  While  I  have  visited  the 
Jammu  &  Kashmir  several  times  and  wide  ranging  initiatives  are  already  being 
implemented  to  revitalize  the  economy  of  the  State  and  to  bring  about  improvements 
on  many  fronts,  we  need  to  continue  to  work  closely  together  to  further  carry  forward 
our  efforts  to  build  a  new,  peaceful  and  prosperous  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  I  repeat  the 
simple  vision  which  guides  me  and  which  I  have  articulated  to  university  students  in 
Srinagar.  It  is  a  vision  of  a  Naya  Jammu,  Kashmir  and  Ladakh  which  is  symbolized 
by  peace,  prosperity  and  people’s  power.  Jammu  and  Kashmir  has  tremendous 
economic  potential,  the  talent  of  its  people  is  unparalleled,  and  its  cultural  diversity 
is  unique.  It  can  and  must  become  a  model  of  real  empowerment  of  the  people  and 
comprehensive  security  for  them.  If  this  happens,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  will  be  an 
epitome  of  unity,  peace  and  prosperity  in  diversity.  The  vision  for  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
is  embodied  in  a  broader  vision  for  India  and  South  Asia.  A  harmonious 
neighbourhood  and  a  reconciliation  with  Pakistan  are  important  to  realize  the  vision 
of  an  India  and  South  Asia  free  from  the  fear  of  war,  want  and  exploitation.  For  this 
it  is  essential  to  resolve  our  differences  and  overcome  the  trust  deficit  that  has  cast 
a  shadow  on  our  relations.  I  and  our  government  remain  deeply  committed  to  do 
everything  necessary  and  possible  to  realize  this  vision. 

Your  invaluable  collective  response  that  all  of  us  work  together  to  build  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  Jammu  and  Kashmir  provided  the  essential  basis  of  the  highly 
productive  two-day  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  2nd  meeting  of  the  Roundtable 
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which  was  held  in  Srinagar.  There  was  a  shared  view  that  while  the  Roundtable 
process  has  various  advantages,  there  was  a  need  to  establish  a  mechanism  under 
which  smaller  groups  of  participants  could  focus  on  identified  issues  and  evolve 
agreed  approaches  and  solutions,  forging  a  consensus  among  diverse  views. 

Based  on  your  collective  desire  to  establish  a  credible  mechanism  to  carry  the 
Roundtable  dialogue  process  forward,  we  had  agreed  that  the  best  way  to  move 
ahead,  and  to  ensure  that  the  views  of  different  segments  were  incorporated  in  the 
dialogue  process,  would  be  to  establish  Working  Groups  consisting  of  members  from 
amongst  those  present  or  those  nominated  by  the  various  parties  and  other  segments 
of  society.  On  this  broad  understanding,  we  had  agreed  to  establish  five  Working 
Groups,  each  focusing  on  a  specific  theme. 

I  am  indeed  very  happy  that  as  a  result  of  the  sincere  and  serious  interest  taken 
by  you  and  your  representatives,  the  first  four  Groups  have  put  in  strenuous  efforts 
to  finalise  their  reports.  I  have  been  told  that  these  four  reports,  along  with  brief 
summaries  thereof,  have  been  placed  in  your  hands.  It  is  also  very  gratifying  that  the 
fifth  Working  Group,  which  is  examining  issues  relating  to  strengthening  Centre-State 
relations,  has  also  since  commenced  functioning  and  has  already  had  three  meetings. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  my  profound  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  first 
four  Working  Groups  for  finalizing  their  reports  which  reflect  their  sincere  effort  to 
forge  consensus  and  evolve  agreed  approaches  towards  the  resolution  of  varied 
important  issues.  I  convey  my  thanks  to  Shri  Mohd  Hamid  Ansari,  Shri  MK  Rasgotra, 
Dr  C  Rangarajan  and  Dr  NC  Saxena,  the  Chairpersons  of  the  Working  Groups  I  to 
IV  respectively,  for  sparing  time  to  contribute  to  this  historic  task  of  building  a  new 
Jammu  &  Kashmir.  I  am  also  grateful  to  Justice  Sagir  Ahmed  for  taking  forward  the 
discussion  on  the  crucial  issues  being  considered  by  the  fifth  Working  Group. 

The  themes  covered  by  the  Working  Groups  whose  reports  are  to  be  discussed 
today  have  great  relevance  to  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  The 
Working  Group  on  Confidence  Building  Measures  across  Segments  of  Society  has 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  on  improving  the  conditions  of  victims  of 
militancy.  These  include  strengthening  human  rights  protection,  improving  relief  and 
rehabilitation  for  all  segments  of  people  including  Kashmiri  Pandits,  and  preserving 
the  rich,  diverse  cultural  landscape  of  the  state. 

The  Working  Group  on  Strengthening  Relations  across  the  LoC  has  suggested 
a  series  of  measures  to  promote  people-to-people  contact  across  the  LoC.  These,  in 
my  view,  are  extremely  relevant  if  we  have  to  move  towards  the  goal  of  making 
borders  and  lines  irrelevant  and  just  lines  on  a  map.  Of  course,  the  measures  suggested 
need  to  be  implemented  after  they  are  agreed  to  with  our  neighbour  Pakistan. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  point.  The  work  of  these  two  Working  Groups 
bring  out  the  dual  nature  of  the  issues  we  are  trying  to  tackle.  There  are  two  dimensions 
to  the  problems  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir.  One  is  an  internal  one  and  the  other,  an 
external  one,  involving  Indo-Pakistan  relations.  It  is  our  intention  and  sincere  desire 
to  advance  on  both  fronts  towards  resolving  the  problems  through  a  process  of 
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dialogue.  The  Working  Groups  and  this  Roundtable  process  are  part  of  our  effort  to 
find  pragmatic,  practical  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  so  that 
they  lead  a  life  of  self-respect  and  dignity. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  conscious  that  there  are  difficulties.  There  are  acts  of 
terrorism  which  derail  our  efforts  towards  restoring  normalcy.  There  are  concerns 
about  human  rights  violations  and  undue  harassment  of  people  at  large.  We  are 
committed  to  seeing  that  these  are  minimized.  While  recognizing  the  important  role 
being  played  by  security  forces  in  maintaining  peace  in  the  state  and  providing  a 
sense  of  security  to  the  common  man,  every  possible  action  would  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  deployment  of  security  forces  is  directly  related  to  the  scale  of  the  problems 
on  the  ground  which  they  are  required  to  tackle.  Terrorism  has  left  deep  scars  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  it  is  our  effort  to  apply  a  soothing  balm  on  these  scars  and 
make  a  new  beginning. 

On  the  external  front  vis-a-vis  Pakistan,  we  have  engaged  sincerely  with  Pakistan 
to  improve  our  relations  and  resolve  all  pending  issues.  Efforts  have  been  made  and 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  work  for  a  reconciliation  recognizing  the  interdependence 
of  our  destinies.  However,  these  efforts  will  not  be  fruitful  unless  a  peaceful 
environment  is  created  through  honouring  of  commitments  made,  in  letter  and  spirit, 
to  curb  terrorist  activities.  I  had  said  a  year  ago  in  Amritsar  that  the  two  parts  of 
Jammu  &  Kashmir  can,  with  the  active  encouragement  of  the  governments  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  work  out  cooperative,  consultative  mechanisms  so  as  to  maximize 
the  gains  of  cooperation  in  solving  problems  of  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  region. 

I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  2nd  Working  Group  can  take  us  forward  in  this 
direction.  The  Confidence  Building  Measures  across  the  LoC  that  have  been  initiated 
and  the  many  more  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  Working  Group  report  will 
promote  a  free  flow  of  ideas,  people  and  goods.  And  this  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
one  and  all. 

The  Working  Group  on  the  Economic  Development  of  the  State  has  given  wide 
ranging  proposals  for  the  rapid  economic  development  of  the  state  and  making  it 
more  financially  stable.  I  reiterate  our  commitment  to  the  sustained  economic 
development  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  and  to  making  it  one  of  the  front  ranking  states 
of  the  country.  Given  the  immense  potential  of  the  region,  this  is  certainly  possible. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Ministries  of  the  Government  of 
India  will  discuss  these  with  the  State  Government  to  operationalise  as  many  of  these 
as  possible  in  a  time  bound  manner. 

The  4th  Working  Group  on  Good  Governance  has  raised  issues  which  are 
extremely  relevant  in  the  context  of  empowering  a  common  citizen  of  the  state  and 
making  the  government  more  accountable.  I  am  sure  this  Roundtable  will  reflect  on 
some  of  these  suggestions. 

What  we  discuss  in  the  Roundtable  today  is  of  immense  interest  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  but  to  the  entire  nation.  We  are  committed  to  a 
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constructive  dialogue  and  are  confident  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  resolve  problems. 
I  am  impressed  by  the  representative  character  of  all  the  people  taking  part  in  this 
Roundtable.  There  are  others  who  have  decided  not  to  join  the  dialogue.  I  hope  they 
too  join  this  process  and  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  issues  which  affect  the  people 
of  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 

The  entire  nation  wants  the  state  to  do  well.  We  all  wish  that  the  people  of  the 
state  live  peaceful,  secure  lives  looking  forward  hopefully  to  a  future  of  prosperity 
and  dignity.  The  Roundtables  so  far  have  contributed  to  taking  our  dialogue  forward. 
We  have  reached  a  stage  where  tangible  measures  are  now  being  suggested  as  a 
result  of  this  dialogue. 

While  welcoming  each  one  of  you  here,  I  would  like  you  to  express  your  opinion 
on  these  reports  and  also  any  suggestions  on  the  next  steps  forward. 


Outlining  Blueprint  of  a  New  Future 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 


E  HAVE  NOW  come  to  the  end  of  what  has  certainly  been,  in  my  opinion,  a 
long,  lively,  interesting  and  fruitful  Roundtable.  I  must  thank  all  those  present  here  for 
having  patiently  gone  through  the  reports  of  four  Working  Groups  and  given  their 
views  on  taking  this  process  forward.  The  purpose  of  this  Roundtable  process  is  to 
tap  into  a  wide  range  of  opinion  and  views  that  exist  across  the  political  spectrum 
and  I  believe  that  purpose  is  certainly  being  achieved. 

Given  the  wide  range  of  themes  covered  by  the  Working  Groups,  it  was  not 
possible  to  discuss  threadbare  each  and  every  recommendation.  However,  as  I  heard 
all  of  you  over  the  day,  I  get  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  broad  consensus  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Working  Groups.  There  may  be  differences  in  emphasis  and 
in  prioritizing  recommendations.  But  I  did  not  hear  any  voices  dissenting  with  the 
broad  tone  and  tenor  of  the  Working  Group  reports.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  can 
broadly  endorse  the  reports  of  the  Working  Groups. 

At  the  same  time,  what  I  did  notice  was  a  repeated  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
keep  moving  forward.  The  Roundtable  process  has  generated  interest  and  hope  both 
among  the  people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  and  among  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  agree  that  we  need  to  keep  this  process  moving  forward  if  we  have  to 
retain  and  build  on  this  sense  of  hope.  The  last  two  decades  of  militancy  in  Jammu 
&  Kashmir  have  extracted  a  huge  physical  and  emotional  toll  on  the  people  of  the 
state.  They  certainly  have  a  right  to  hope  for  a  better  future,  a  future  I  had  outlined 
in  my  opening  remarks.  All  of  us  sitting  in  this  room  -  and  all  those  not  in  the  room 
too  -  have  an  obligation  to  deliver  tangible  results  which  live  up  to  their  hopes  and 
expectations.  To  do  so,  we  need  to  do  -  and  also  be  seen  to  be  doing  -  two  things. 
Firstly,  we  need  to  start  work  on  processing  and  implementing  the  reports  of  the 
Working  Groups.  Secondly,  we  need  to  keep  the  Roundtable  process  moving  forward 
by  completing  the  work  of  the  5th  Working  Group  and  discussing  issues  thrown  up 
by  it. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  all  those  who  expressed  the  view  that 
implementation  of  the  Working  Group  recommendations  is  the  key  to  retaining  the 
confidence  of  people.  While  we  are  committed  to  doing  so,  we  need  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to  ensure  that  implementation  is  monitored  on  a  sustained  basis.  Could 
I  therefore,  suggest,  that  as  a  sequel  to  the  constitution  of  the  Working  Groups  at  the 
Second  Roundtable,  and  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  made  by  four  of  the 
Working  Groups  -  as  well  as  the  discussion  thereon  today,  -  we  set  up  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Roundtable  Conference.  The  Standing  Committee  would  meet  as 
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and  when  necessary  to  take  stock  of  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Working  Groups  and  give  their  inputs.  If  there  is  general  agreement  on  this  idea, 
I  would  request  the  Chief  Minister  to  finalise  the  membership  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Roundtable  Conference  in  consultation  with  you. 

The  processing  and  implementation  of  the  recommendations  requires  the 
involvement  of  a  large  number  of  agencies  of  the  government  at  different  levels. 
Therefore,  there  is  also  a  need  to  create  an  Oversight  and  Monitoring  Mechanism 
which  would  coordinate  the  task  of  implementation,  identify  delays  and  resolve 
bottlenecks.  I  propose  to  constitute  such  a  mechanism  within  the  Government  which 
will  be  tasked  with  ensuring  speedy  implementation  of  recommendations. 

The  other  aspect  that  has  come  out  of  this  Roundtable  is  the  need  to  keep 
moving  this  dialogue  process  forward  and  the  criticality  of  the  work  of  the  5th  Working 
Group  in  this  regard.  The  theme  of  this  Working  Group,  which  is  on  ‘Strengthening 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  Centre’  and  also  covers  issues  relating  to  effective 
devolution  of  powers  among  different  regions,  is  one  which  has  to  take  into  account 
the  aspirations  all  sections  of  people  in  Jammu,  Kashmir  and  Ladakh  and  come  up 
with  a  common  understanding  on  ways  of  meeting  all  these  aspirations.  The  task  is 
indeed  difficult  and  challenging.  But  it  is  also  critical  to  the  success  of  this  Roundtable 
process.  As  the  work  of  the  Group  has  only  recently  begun,  I  would  not  like  to  pre¬ 
empt  or  prejudge  their  deliberations.  I  would  only  ask  the  Group  to  engage  in  a 
purposeful  exercise  respecting  the  sensibilities  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

There  have  been  references  to  President  Musharraf’s  proposals  and  statements 
on  Jammu  and  Kashmir  during  our  discussions.  Several  ideas  having  a  bearing  on 
improving  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  are  being  discussed  at  various  levels. 
In  carrying  on  these  discussions  we  are  giving  careful  consideration  to  your  views 
expressed  at  these  Roundtables  and  the  meetings  of  the  Working  Groups.  Some 
public  statements  in  this  regard  emanating  from  Pakistan  do  not  give  the  correct 
picture.  I  have  said  earlier  that  we  are  working  sincerely  towards  resolving  all  pending 
issues  with  Pakistan  and  their  resolution  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  region. 

A  number  of  other  issues  have  been  raised.  Some  pertain  to  the  problems  of 
specific  regions  such  as  Ladakh.  Some  pertain  to  the  problems  of  specific  groups 
such  as  Kashmiri  Pandits  and  other  migrants.  I  am  confident  that  if  we  move  forward 
on  the  implementation  of  the  reports  of  the  Working  Groups,  many  of  these  would 
get  resolved. 

One  issue  which  has  been  raised  and  which  I  would  like  to  return  to  is  the  issue 
of  human  rights.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  our  government  is  totally  committed  to 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  protection  of  basic  human  rights  in 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  as  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Very  recently,  we  have  again 
asked  our  Security  Forces  to  ensure  that  their  personnel  carry  out  their  difficult  tasks 
in  a  humane  manner.  I  do  admit  that  there  are  problems.  There  is  considerable 
inconvenience  as  well  because  of  the  prevailing  security  scenario.  But  we  will  continue 
to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  deployment  of  Security  Forces  is  directly  related  to 
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the  scale  of  the  problems  on  the  ground;  that  violation  of  human  rights  are  minimized; 
and,  that  life  proceeds  more  smoothly  without  undue  harassment.  This  is  the  surest 
way  of  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  people. 

The  Roundtable  process  has  moved  substantially  forward  in  delivering  on  the 
vision  of  a  Jammu  &  Kashmir  which  I  had  outlined  in  my  opening  remarks.  A  vision 
of  a  Naya  Jammu,  Kashmir  and  Ladakh  which  is  symbolized  by  peace,  prosperity 
and  people’s  power.  I  am  sure  that  this  dialogue  process  is  the  best  way  forward. 
Lasting  peace  will  not  come  through  instant  deals.  It  will  come  only  when  the 
stakeholders  -  the  people  themselves  -  become  the  torchbearers  of  peace.  This 
Roundtable  is  such  a  transparent  process  which  ensures  widest  participation  among 
all  segments  of  opinion  in  the  state.  We  are  not  trying  to  mechanically  impose  solutions 
from  above.  Rather,  this  process  is  throwing  up  possibilities  which  are  representative 
in  character.  This  is  the  strength  of  our  democracy.  This  is  the  key  to  the  success  of 
India.  We  are  working  for  the  blueprint  of  a  new  future.  A  future  pregnant  with 
immense  possibilities.  I  thank  you  all  for  joining  in  this  process  of  drawing  a  new 
future  for  people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 


Remembering  the  Martyrs  of  1857 
Uprising  :  A  Saga  of  Heroism  and 
Hindu-Muslim  Unity 

^)nE  HUNDRED  AND  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  late  afternoon  of  May  10,  1857, 
sepoys  in  Meerut  mutinied  and  attacked  the  symbols  of  British  imperial  power  -  the 
telegraph  office,  the  jail,  the  record  room  and,  the  bungalows  in  which  the  sahibs 
lived.  As  evening  fell,  a  group  of  about  100  sepoys  rode  on  horseback  to  Delhi.  They 
arrived  at  the  Lai  Qila  early  in  the  morning  of  May  11,  and  announced  to  the  old 
Mughal  Emperor,  Bahadur  Shah,  that  they  had  revolted  against  the  British.  They 
demanded  that  he  should  provide  leadership  to  this  rebellion. 

Thus  began  the  great  uprising  of  1857  which  took  the  British  more  than  one 
year  to  suppress.  San-Sattavan,  as  the  people  of  our  sub-continent  remember  it,  was 
the  first  significant  moment  in  India’s  struggle  to  free  herself  from  British  domination. 
From  Delhi  to  Patna,  from  the  Terai  to  Jhansi,  along  the  mighty  Ganga  and  the  calm 
water  of  Jamuna  —  sepoys  and  princes,  peasants  and  taluqdars,  artisans  and 
intellectuals,  came  together  to  fight  British  rule.  A  military  mutiny  quickly  transformed 
itself  into  a  battle  for  freedom.  Both  Karl  Marx  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  watching  the 
events  from  London  -  and  from  two  very  different  ideological  perspectives  -  conceded 
that  the  uprising  was  nothing  short  of  a  “national  revolt”. 

The  rebels  of  1857  fought  for  freedom  from  foreign  rule.  They  also  fought  to 
protect  their  deen  and  dharma.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake  today  of  interpreting 
these  terms  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  religion’.  What  the  rebels  fought  to 
defend  was  ‘a  way  of  life’  which  they  feared  the  British  were  destroying.  As  an  alien 
imposition,  British  rule  threatened  cherished  notions  of  an  ancient  culture  and 
civilisation.  The  people  of  India  resisted  this  intervention  in  their  way  of  life. 

What  is  significant  is  that  despite  rallying  under  the  flag  of  deen  and  dharma, 
the  rebellion  was  united.  There  was  no  division  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  their 
resistance  to  alien  domination.  In  every  ishtahar  that  the  rebel  leadership  issued, 
Hindus  and  Muslims  were  called  upon  to  rise  together  to  fight  against  British  rule  and 
to  remove  it.  The  events  of  1857  stand  as  a  great  testimony  and  tribute  to  the 
traditions  of  Hindu-Muslim  unity  in  India. 

The  great  patriot  and  scholar,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  who  was  the  Minister 
for  Education  in  1957,  the  centenary  of  the  uprising,  wrote: 

“Common  life  had  developed  among  Hindus  and  Muslims  a  sense  of  brotherhood 
and  sympathy... That  is  why  the  struggle  of  1857  took  a  national  and  racial  but  not 
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a  communal  turn.  In  the  fight  for  freedom,  Hindus  and  Muslims  stood  together 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  This  feeling  of  unity  was  found  not  only  in  the  army  but  also 
among  the  civil  population.  There  is  no  record  of  a  single  incident  of  conflict  or  clash 
on  a  religious  basis  even  though  there  are  instances  where  British  officers  tried  to 
weaken  the  Indian  camp  by  stressing  such  differences.  India  faced  the  trial  of  1857 
as  a  united  community.” 

Historical  research  has  more  than  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  Maulana  Abul 
Kalam  Azad.  Ninety  years  after  1857,  we  became  an  independent  nation.  Sixty  years 
hence  we  are  today,  a  proud,  a  self-confident,  an  intrinsically  secular  democratic 
Republic.  We  can  proudly  hold  our  heads  high  and  say  -  sare  jahan  se  accha, 
Hindustan  hamaara. 

Today,  we  are  gathered  here  to  remember  without  hatred,  to  honour  without 
deification.  We  mourn  the  lives  of  all  those  who  were  killed  -  men,  women  and 
children.  We  honour  the  memory  of  those  who  battled  for  the  freedom  of  our 
Motherland.  As  a  nation  inspired  by  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  message  of  non-violence, 
India  has  consciously  abjured  violence  as  an  instrument  of  social  and  political  change. 
Yet  we  cannot  forget  those  inspired  revolutionaries  —  many  of  them  anonymous  to 
history  —  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  1857  to  free  the  country  from  foreign  yoke. 
Their  struggle  may  not  have  been  imbued  with  modern  notions  of  nationalism  but 
that  cannot  take  away  from  their  valour  and  their  heroism.  Above  all,  we  cannot 
forget  the  Hindu-Muslim  unity  that  1857  represented  and  held  out  as  an  example  for 
subsequent  generations. 

I  stand  here,  in  all  humility,  to  pay  homage  to  the  martyrs  of  1857.  I  urge  the 
people  of  our  great  nation  to  ensure  that  their  sacrifices  are  not  in  vain.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  build  a  nation,  free  from  want,  rid  of  the  ancient  scourge  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  disease.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  build  a  new  prosperous  India  that 
is  inclusive  as  well  as  caring.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  build  an  India  marked  by 
harmony  between  communities,  social  justice  and  the  equality  of  all,  irrespective  of 
religion,  region,  language  or  caste.  It  is  by  doing  so  we  will  be  able  to  pay  true 
homage  to  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  our  freedom. 


First  War  of  Independence  :  Dazzling 
Example  of  India’s  National  Unity 

T 

M ,  ODAY,  WE  HAVE  gathered  to  commemorate  a  very  historical  event  in  real  sense. 
This  day  150  years  ago,  a  gate  of  Old  Delhi  city  was  thrown  open  for  revolutionary 
sepoys  of  Meerut.  From  this  gate  only,  those  revolutionaries  entered  the  city  and 
presented  a  strong  challenge  to  the  British  rulers.  Their  slogans  resonated  through 
the  city  of  Mughal  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah  Zafar  and  Mirza  Ghalib.  That  incident 
triggered  a  prolonged  battle  against  foreign  rule,  which  continued  for  100  years. 
From  that  time  to  1947,  we  struggled  a  great  deal.  The  spark  of  1857  which  was 
extinguished  momentarily  lighted  a  lamp  of  desire  for  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Indians,  which  continued  to  guide  the  countrymen.  The  most  special  aspect  of  1857 
War  of  Independence  was  that  in  this  war  people  from  all  religions,  languages  and 
regions  became  united.  This  was  a  war  for  freedom  and  for  shaping  one’s  own 
destiny.  That  historical  moment  integrated  kings,  Jamindars,  farmers,  peasants,  artisans 
under  one  banner.  Perhaps,  this  show  of  unity  was  unprecedented  in  Indian  history. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  1857  was  the  dazzling  example  of  India’s 
national  unity.  It  was  a  unique  instance  of  unity  in  diversity.  It  was  a  living  testimony 
of  our  colourful  civilisation  and  culture.  This  is  what  is  known  as  ‘Ganga-Jamuni 
culture’.  Even  today,  sometimes,  attempt  is  made  to  divide  us  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Most  important  facet  of  1857  was  that  religious  boundaries  were  obliterated,  distances 
were  removed  and  all  Indians  came  to  the  battle-field  as  one.  In  fact,  religious 
tolerance  brought  people  on  a  single  platform  against  Britishers. 

Today,  we  are  passing  through  an  age  of  economic  and  social  transformation. 
India  is  changing  along  with  entire  world  and  marching  ahead  with  great  speed.  I 
wish  that  our  youth  should  understand  the  hardships  which  were  faced  to  attain 
independence.  I  wish  that  every  citizen  should  know  the  sacrifice  that  our  elders 
made  and  they  should  understand  the  feelings  and  ideals  on  which  freedom  struggle 
was  based.  It  is  the  good  luck  of  the  people  of  this  great  country  that  such  big  leaders 
emerged  here  to  give  us  a  new  and  independent  India.  Come,  brothers  and  sisters, 
let  us  work  together  and  show  our  unity.  We  pay  homage  to  those  great  souls  who 
gave  us  independence  through  their  sacrifice,  hardwork  and  discipline.  Come,  let  us 
prove  ourselves  to  be  worthy  of  that  independence  which  was  attained  through  the 
continuous  hardwork  of  our  elders.  Our  freedom  struggle  is  based  on  unity  and 
diversity  and  this  is  also  the  basis  of  our  national  integration  of  today. 

Come,  let  us  work  together  to  create  a  new  prosperous  India. 
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Understanding  the  Processes  of 
Change  :  Basis  of  Effective 
Administration 

I  AM  VERY  happy  to  once  again  have  this  opportunity  to  interact  with  the  IAS 
Probationers  and  I  am  particularly  happy  that  this  year  I  see  a  larger  number  of 
women  joining  the  ranks  of  IAS  than  never  before  and  I  think  that  augurs  well  for 
the  future  development  of  our  country  and  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  address  the 
concerns  of  our  people.  This  whole  mix,  the  increased  proportion  of  women  officers, 
I  think  it  is  all  to  the  good. 

The  Constitution  of  India  gives  great  deal  of  security  to  the  permanent  Civil 
Service  i.e,  IAS  and  other  Central  Services  and  I  believe  that  the  makers  of  our 
Constitution  were  men  and  women  of  great  wisdom,  knowledge  and  experience. 
They  recognised  that  although  India  is  designed  to  be  a  functioning  democracy,  in 
true  democracy  competitive  politics  often  creates  an  environment  where  political 
masters  are  not  able  to  take  a  long  term  view  of  the  country’s  needs,  its  prospects, 
the  direction  in  which  it  ought  to  go  and  how  we  can  steer  the  country  in  that 
direction.  And  therefore,  if  we  cannot  rely  upon  political  class  to  perform  this  function 
as  the  conscience  keepers  of  our  country’s  value  system,  then  where  do  we  look  for? 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  in  the  Indian  Administrative  Service  and  allied  Central  Services 
that  we  must  look  for  a  group  of  men  and  women  of  great  ability,  great  dedication, 
great  commitment  for  the  value  system  enshrined  in  our  Constitution  and  to  think  in 
a  mature,  long  term  way  of  where  this  country  ought  to  be  going  and  if  you  are  not 
going  in  that  direction,  how  we  can  put  in  place  mechanisms  to  steer  our  economy, 
our  polity,  our  society  in  that  direction. 

Therefore,  you  have  a  unique  privileged  role  to  think  of  the  long-term  interests 
of  India.  When  I  talk  of  the  long-term  interests  of  India,  I  am  saying  that  you  will 
soon  be  assigned  to  various  States  of  the  Union  to  be  working  in  States  and  that  has 
great  advantage.  We  have  a  concept  of  the  administrative  service  where  people  work, 
gain  experience  in  States,  come  to  the  Centre  for  defined  periods,  go  back  and  enrich 
their  knowledge  and  experience.  So  I  believe  we  have  in  the  Administrative  Service 
of  our  country,  a  group  of  people  who  must  think  of  the  long-term  interests  of  our 
country  first  and  foremost.  I  said  of  India  as  a  whole,  although  you  will  be  working 
in  States,  it  is  very  important  to  recognise  that  first  and  foremost  there  has  to  be  a 
Union  before  we  can  think  of  developing  India  as  a  cohesive  entity.  At  a  time  when 
fissiparous  tendencies  are  gaining  ground,  regional,  caste  sentiments  are  gaining 
ground,  it  is  very  necessary  to  remind  us  of  our  obligation  to  do  nothing  to  hurt  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  our  country.  We  are  a  large  country  of  great  diversity,  a  country 
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of  great  complexity.  We  have  States.  States  have  defined  roles  in  our  Constitution. 
There  are  very  many  times  the  States’  interests  clash  and  there  are  mechanisms 
provided  in  our  Constitution  to  deal  with  those  conflicts  of  interest.  For  that  it  is  very 
important  that  those  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Administration  of  our  country  must 
not  lose  sight  of  this  wider  perspective  of  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  strengthen 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  country. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  unprecedented  change.  The  only  constant 
thing  in  the  world  is  change  itself  and  science  and  technology  have  made  it  possible, 
as  never  before  in  human  history  to  ensure  that  chronic  poverty  need  not  be  the 
inevitable  lot  of  a  majority  of  Indians.  And  our  foremost  task  is  to  do  everything  to 
accelerate  the  processes  of  social  and  economic  development,  processes  which  lay 
emphasis  on  equity,  processes  which  lay  emphasis  on  proper  regional  balance, 
processes  which  ensure  that  all  sections  of  our  society  become  active  partners  in 
processes  of  social  and  economic  change  and  it  is  where  I  believe  you  have  very 
special  responsibility. 

Law  and  order  will  remain  a  very  important  function  of  any  administration  in 
our  country  and  we  have  to  ensure  that  in  enforcing  order,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  essential  purposes  for  which  our  Union  has  been  created.  Law  and  order  with 
justice,  with  compassion,  with  concern  of  equity,  with  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer  sections  of  our  community,  the  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  Other 
Backward  Classes,  law  and  order  enforcement  paying  particular  emphasis  to  the 
maintenance  of  communal  harmony.  These  are  therefore  the  requirements,  which 
have  to  be  kept  in  view  while  administering  a  country  of  our  size,  of  our  complexity. 

As  I  said  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  unprecedented  change  and  therefore  it  is 
very  essential  that  the  knowledge  gathering  process  should  not  end  with  your  training 
in  the  academy.  Life  must  be  regarded  as  one  large  continuous  process  of  learning 
and  re-learning.  I  do  believe  that  Department  of  Personnel,  Cabinet  Secretary, 
Chaturvedi  Ji  and  his  colleagues  have  taken  good  care  to  ensure  that  our  civil 
servants  do  operate  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  as  far  as  possible  which  I  think  you 
have  to  inculcate  in  your  mindset. 

A  receptivity  to  processes  of  change,  to  understand  the  processes,  which  are 
making  change,  whether  these  are  technological  forces,  whether  these  are  social 
forces,  and  their  proper  understanding  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  your  effectiveness 
as  administrative  pathfinders  or  as  agents  of  change.  India  is  on  a  march.  We  are 
today  one  of  the  fastest  growing  economies  of  the  world  and  it  is  our  ambition  to 
accelerate  the  tempo  of  growth  from  about  eight  and  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  in 
recent  years  to  about  nine  to  ten  per  cent.  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  But  it  will  require 
lot  of  efforts. 

We  have  to  revitalise  our  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  The  agricultural  economy 
must  grow  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  per  cent  per  annum  if  we  have  to  realise  the 
objective  of  nine  to  ten  per  cent  growth.  Hence,  our  agriculture  has  to  be  an  active 
participant  in  processes  of  change  and  what  makes  for  revitalisation  of  our  rural 
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economy,  of  our  agriculture,  must  remain  the  prime  concern  of  administration  for 
many  many  years  to  come.  How  is  it  then  that  Indian  agriculture  can  acquire  more 
and  more  scientific  temper  about  which  Jawaharlal  Nehru  talked  as  early  as  in  1947? 
How  is  that  Indian  agriculture  can  operate  at  the  frontiers  of  technological  knowledge? 
How  is  it  that  we  can  ensure  that  the  processes  of  change  in  agriculture  do  not 
accentuate  the  disparities?  How  to  reduce  disparities?  You  have  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  your  time  understanding  the  dynamics  of  administration  in  a  predominantly 
agricultural  society.  How  do  cooperatives  work?  How  do  panchayats  work?  And  how 
do  various  other  entities,  which  interact  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  our  agricultural 
growth?  How  do  they  interact  with  one  another? 

Credit  is  the  lifeline  of  any  modern  agriculture.  And  yet,  we  have  large  number 
of  gaps.  How  can  we  make  our  agriculture  more  bankable,  more  credit  worthy?  What 
can  we  do  to  increase  the  absorptive  capacity?  What  is  role  of  a  good  extension 
service?  What  is  the  role  of  a  good  agricultural  research  system?  We  have  today  all 
over  the  country,  almost  in  every  district,  Krishi  Vigyan  Kendras.  How  can  Krishi 
Vigyan  Kendras  become  pathfinders  to  new  technology  for  revitalising  our  agriculture? 
How  can  cooperative  movement  be  revitalised?  It  used  to  be  an  axiom  that  cooperation 
has  failed  but  cooperation  must  succeed.  For  50-60  years,  we  have  been  relying  on 
cooperatives  as  an  important  instrument  of  social  and  economic  change  in  rural 
areas.  We  have  success  stories,  we  have  failures  also.  We  are  today  in  a  phase  where 
in  many  States,  cooperative  system  has  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  We  cannot  live  with 
that  situation.  Revitalisation  of  cooperative  institutions,  these  are  the  grassroot 
institutions  of  local  level  development,  their  revitalisation  and  factors  which  make 
them  sick,  how  we  can  work  together  to  get  over  that  sickness,  to  ensure  that  existing 
healthy  societies  do  not  become  sick. 

I  think  these  are  challenges  which  our  administration  will  have  to  face.  And  now 
you  have  to  share  your  power,  you  have  to  be  keen  listeners  to  the  felt  needs  of  the 
people  represented  in  Panchayati  Raj  Institutions.  So,  this  calls  for  heavy  responsibility. 
The  old  notion  of  Government  servant  as  ‘Mai  Baap’  I  think  must  replace  itself  by 
Government  servants  becoming  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  social  change  working 
in  harmony  and  great  cooperation  with  peoples’  representatives  particularly  at  the 
Panchayati  Raj  and  district  level  institutions  that  are  now  being  strengthened  with 
new  degrees  of  effectiveness  all  over  our  country.  Therefore,  deep  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  our  rural  economy  is  very  essential  for  ensuring  that  our  administration 
remains  in  touch  with  the  grassroot  realities. 

In  the  same  way,  I  would  say  the  Constitution  of  India  requires  us  to  pursue  a 
path  of  development  which  is  socially  just  and  therefore  the  fruits  of  development 
must  be  shared  equitably.  The  problems  of  Scheduled  Tribes,  the  problems  of 
Scheduled  Castes,  those  who  have  been  at  the  margins  of  subsistence  for  centuries 
and  centuries.  Unless  we  can  lift  these  people,  unless  we  can  ensure  that  they  are 
active  partners  in  processes  of  development,  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  sure  of  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  of  the  unity  of  our  country.  Therefore  as  civil  servants,  you 
must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  impact  of  Government  Policies,  Government 
measures  on  the  welfare  of  the  downtrodden,  on  the  welfare  of  the  Scheduled  Castes, 
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Scheduled  Tribes,  Minorities,  women  and  children  and  other  disenfranchised  sections 
of  our  society. 

I  would  lay  particular  emphasis  to  pay  more  and  more  emphasis  to  understanding 
of  what  are  the  gaps  in  our  performance  which  so  far  have  created  an  environment 
where  the  processes  of  growth  and  development  have  not  been  shared  equitably. 
There  are  problems  of  lack  of  adequate  educational  facilities,  lack  of  adequate 
healthcare  facilities,  there  may  be  many  other  factors.  Therefore  I  think  as  our  District 
Collectors,  District  Magistrates  you  must  always  be  sensitive  to  these  issues  as  to  how 
working  together  we  can  understand  the  complexity  of  the  processes  of  social  and 
economic  change  and  how  then  we  can  use  that  as  an  input  in  designing  policies  and 
programmes  which  we,  in  due  course  of  time,  integrate  our  economy  and  our  polity 
and  our  society  in  a  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  integrated. 

We  have  today  five  or  six  very  important  development  programmes  which  if 
implemented  carefully  can  soften  greatly  the  harsh  edges  of  extreme  poverty.  We 
have  two  years  ago  launched  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Programme. 
It  is  now  operating  in  330  districts  of  our  country.  Our  ambition  is  that  in  the  next 
two  to  three  years,  it  should  spread  to  all  rural  districts  of  our  country.  And  if  that 
succeeds,  if  this  programme  is  well  administered,  it  will  ensure  that  each  family  in 
rural  areas  has  a  minimum  income  security  of  earning  Rs.  6000  per  annum.  We  may 
not  abolish  poverty  but  we  would  have  succeeded  in  softening  the  harsh  edges  of 
extreme  poverty.  If  this  scheme  is  well  administered  through  official  programmes  and 
other  soil  conservation  programme,  we  would  have  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  thrust  forward  in  improving  agricultural  productivity. 

We  have  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan,  a  massive  programme  of  ensuring  that 
elementary  education  becomes  the  birth  right  of  every  child  in  our  country.  Lot  of 
efforts  are  being  made  and  our  effort  is  that  in  the  next  five  years,  we  carry  this 
educational  thrust  into  the  area  of  secondary  education  and  also  ensure  that  more 
and  more  children  from  the  disadvantaged  communities,  particularly  the  first  generation 
learners,  their  problems  of  being  integrated  into  the  educational  system  must  receive 
greater  and  greater  understanding. 

We  have  launched  a  big  programme  for  rural  healthcare  system.  We  are  today 
having  in  our  countryside  about  300,000  ASHAs,  the  change  agents  to  create  an 
awareness  about  the  health  needs  of  our  rural  society  and  to  find  new  pathways  to 
ensure  that  the  healthcare  needs  of  the  rural  areas  are  met  more  effectively.  We  have 
launched  a  massive  programme  for  Urban  Renewal  which  now  covers  63  cities.  We 
will  ensure  that  these  cities  are  modernised,  civic  amenities  are  brought  up-to-date 
to  civilised  standards  of  modern  living.  If  all  these  programmes  are  implemented,  we 
would  march  ahead  as  a  proud  Nation.  If  these  programmes  are  to  succeed,  it  will 
depend  very  much  on  your  commitment,  on  your  dedication,  on  your  efficiency  and 
therefore  I  believe,  you  are  the  builders  of  India  of  our  dream.  And  this  is  a  unique 
challenge.  And  you  are  privileged  to  be  serving  our  country  at  a  very  crucial  phase 
of  our  development.  India  is  now  recognised  all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  fastest 
moving  economies.  The  world  respects  India.  I  have  often  said  that  today  there  are 
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no  external  barriers  to  India’s  development.  Most  countries  marvel  at  a  country  of 
one  billion  people  where  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  are  to  be  found  among 
the  citizens,  with  all  its  complexities,  with  all  its  diversities,  remaining  a  functioning 
democracy,  sustaining  growth  rates  of  eight  and  eight  and  a  half  per  cent.  People 
wherever  1  go,  they  want  India  to  succeed.  If  India  succeeds,  I  think  that  would  be 
a  unique  way  of  telling  the  world  democracy  and  development  are  compatible.  And 
that’s  why  I  find  great  fund  of  goodwill  for  India.  If  there  are  barriers,  there  are 
barriers  in  our  country,  in  our  governance,  in  our  governance  processes,  the  fact 
there  is  lot  of  corruption,  both  at  the  political  level  and  at  the  administrative  level. 
We  must  tackle  this  head  on.  Without  improving  the  quality  of  governance  at  all 
levels,  at  the  Centre,  the  States,  at  the  grass  root  level,  we  can  never  build  an  India 
worthy  of  our  dreams.  I  do  believe,  that  in  this  room  we  have  men  and  women  who 
are  going  to  make  that  crucial  difference.  So,  I  congratulate  you  for  having  joined  this 
elite  Service  of  our  country  and  I  pray  that  you  will  remain  faithful  to  the  ideals,  to 
the  value  system  enshrined  in  our  Constitution.  That’s  the  only  road  forward  to 
sustained  progress  and  prosperity  and  getting  rid  of  chronic  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease  which  should  be  the  normal  ambition  of  every  young  person  in  our  country. 


II 

Flagship  Programmes 


RTI  Act  :  Catalysing  the  Process  of 
Good  Governance 


I  AM  VERY  happy  that  we  have  gathered  here  today  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Right  to  Information  Act.  This  is  indeed  a  milestone  of  great  importance  in  the 
evolution  of  Indian  democracy  and  I  am  delighted  that  we  are  meeting  today  to  mark 
one  year  of  implementation  of  this  historic  Act. 

Presenting  the  case  in  support  of  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  I  had  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  passage  of  the  Bill  will  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  our  processes  of 
governance,  an  era  of  performance  and  greater  efficiency,  an  era  which  will  ensure 
that  the  benefits  of  growth  flow  to  all  sections  of  our  people,  an  era  which  will  help 
to  eliminate  the  scourge  of  corruption,  an  era  which  will  bring  the  common  man’s 
concerns  to  the  heart  of  all  processes  of  governance,  an  era  which  will  truly  fulfill  the 
hopes  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic. 

Indeed,  it  is  with  such  high  hopes  that  we  enacted  this  law.  In  this  process,  we 
received  tremendous  support  and  guidance  from  the  Chairperson  of  UPA;  Shrimati 
Sonia  Gandhi  and  her  colleagues  in  the  National  Advisory  Council.  We  owe  them  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  had  once  observed,  “real  Swaraj  will  come  not  by  the 
acquisition  of  authority  by  a  few  but  by  the  acquisition  of  capacity  by  all  to  resist 
authority  when  abused.”  In  many  ways,  I  would  like  to  think  that  the  Right  to 
Information  Act,  taken  together  with  the  73rd  and  74th  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act,  enable  us  to  fulfill 
to  a  considerable  degree,  Bapu’s  dream.  Today  we  are  all  gathered  to  assess  what 
use  have  we  made  of  that  instrument  and  what  more  needs  to  be  done  to  make  it 
a  more  effective  instrument  of  public  purpose. 

I  have  heard  with  interest  what  has  been  said  about  your  conclusions  at  the  end 
of  this  1st  Annual  Convention.  What  is  of  particular  satisfaction  is  that  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  citizens  of  our  country  have  owned  this  Act  with  their  arms  wide  open. 
This  has  become,  if  anything,  a  “Peoples’  Law.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  on  the  finer  points  of  the  Act,  we  must  all  be 
aware  of  the  course  that  we  are  setting  for  the  future  of  democratic  governance.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  right  to  know  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  those  rights,  which 
are  critical  for  upholding  human  dignity.  We  live  in  an  age  of  information,  in  which 
the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas  determines  the  pace  of  development  and  well 
being  of  the  people.  The  implementation  of  RTI  Act  is,  therefore,  an  important 
milestone  in  our  quest  for  building  an  enlightened  and  at  the  same  time,  a  prosperous 
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society.  Therefore,  the  exercise  of  the  Right  to  Information  cannot  be  the  privilege  of 
only  a  few. 

This  Act  is  the  consummation  of  a  process  initiated  with  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution.  We  gave  ourselves  a  Sovereign  Socialist,  Secular  Democratic  Republic 
accountable  to  all  our  citizens.  Accountability  is  based  on  the  premise  that  citizens 
have  access  to  information  on  the  basis  of  which  they  can  determine  the  justness,  or 
otherwise,  of  actions  of  the  State.  Hence,  the  criticality  of  the  right  to  information 
and  this  Act  is  but  the  means  for  accessing  it.  We  have  kept  these  means  simple,  with 
overriding  importance  given  to  “public  interest”,  sweeping  aside  much  of  the  legacy 
of  colonialism.  In  many  ways,  this  Act  is  the  logical  culmination  of  the  dreams  of  our 
founding  fathers. 

I  would,  however,  emphasise  the  word  “public  interest”.  The  true  determinant 
of  success  must  be  how  many  people  have  actually  used  this  Act,  and  their  level  of 
satisfaction  with  the  information  so  obtained.  We  must  guard  against  the  growth  of 
professional  middlemen  in  the  use  of  this  Act  as  seen  in  some  other  countries.  And 
since  it  is  an  Act  for  our  common  benefit  in  relation  to  Public  Authority,  we  are  all 
stakeholders  in  the  Act  and  must  guard  against  allowing  it  to  become  a  tool  for 
promotion  of  an  adversarial  relationship  between  different  stakeholders.  This  can 
only  serve  to  weaken  the  Act. 

Given  the  diverse  and  complex  nature  of  our  society,  the  information  revolution 
underway  has  the  potential  to  make  the  Act  an  effective  tool  of  social  change.  Public 
authorities  are  shouldering  the  responsibility  of  implementing  this  Act  without  any 
additional  staff  and  are  creating  electronic  databases  to  meet  the  demands  placed  on 
them  by  our  citizens  and  the  Civil  Society  too  has  played  no  mean  role  in  spreading 
awareness  among  citizens  regarding  their  rights  and  preventing  arbitrariness  in 
processes  of  decision-making.  However,  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 
All  public  authorities  must  ensure  that  all  records  that  can  be  computerized  are, 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  subject  to  availability  of  resources,  computerized  and 
connected  through  a  network  all  over  the  country.  Networking  through  the  country 
through  the  institutionalized  framework  of  panchayats,  community  service  centres 
and  knowledge  centres  down  to  the  village  level  will  ensure  public  participation  in  the 
development  process. 

The  Central  Information  Commission  has  been  playing  the  role  of  information 
provider  of  the  last  resort  to  civil  society.  This  convention  has  given  an  opportunity 
to  interested  citizens,  eminent  personalities  from  civil  society,  Government  and 
Information  Commissions  at  all  levels,  to  deliberate  on  substantive  issues  of  common 
concern  and  enrich  us  with  their  suggestions.  I  am  sure  the  recommendations  of  the 
Convention  will  help  Government  in  addressing  measures  required  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  this  revolutionary  Act. 

I  am  sure  that  there  will  always  be  various  opinions  about  the  interpretation  and 
implementation  of  some  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  is  true  of  any  legislation  - 
particularly  those  that  usher  in  far  reaching  changes.  In  a  democratic  society, 
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sometimes,  it  takes  time  for  new  ideas  to  take  firm  root.  This  is  part  of  the  learning 
curve  any  legislation  has  to  undergo.  We  need  to  evolve  a  consensus  to  facilitate  the 
effective  exercise  of  the  right  to  information  by  the  needy,  by  those  who  are  directly 
affected  by  the  information.  We  need  to  balance  the  need  for  information  with  the 
limited  time,  material  and  human  resources  available  with  public  authorities.  Vexatious 
demands  should  not  be  allowed  to  deprive  genuine  information  seekers  of  their 
legitimate  claims  on  limited  public  resources.  We  must  also  realize  that  laws,  over  a 
period  of  time,  adapt  themselves  to  changing  realities  as  societal  perceptions  change 
and  most  importantly,  right  to  information  is  not  a  substitute  for  good  governance. 
It  has  to  support  and  aid  the  process  of  good  governance. 

The  positive  manner,  in  which  all  stakeholders  have  responded  to  the  challenges 
posed  by  this  Act,  encourages  me  to  imagine  that  a  time  may  come  when  a  citizen 
may  not  have  to  make  an  application  for  seeking  information  under  this  Act.  Public 
authorities  could  place  on  their  own,  more  and  more  information  in  the  public  domain, 
with  easy  access  as  mandated  by  the  Act. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government,  I  assure  all  stakeholders  that  it  shall  be  our 
endeavour  to  strengthen  the  implementation  of  the  Act  in  favour  of  genuine 
information  seekers  and  the  people.  The  Act  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  UPA 
Government.  It  was  a  commitment  we  made  to  our  people.  Therefore,  we  are  -  as, 
if  not  more,  interested  in  its  abiding  success. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  the  goal  of  ensuring  the  fullest  and  freest  flow  of 
information  under  this  Act.  We  shall  work  with  all  stakeholders  for  promoting  effective 
usage  of  the  rights  granted  under  this  Act.  I  assure  you  the  complete  support  of  our 
government  in  achieving  fully  the  aims  and  objectives  of  this  Act.  We  remain  firmly 
committed  to  its  effective  implementation  in  letter  and  spirit. 


NALSA  :  Providing  Succour  to  the 
Poor  and  the  Voiceless 

I  CONGRATULATE  THE  National  Legal  Services  Authority  for  observing  the  National 
Legal  Literacy  Day  by  organising  this  very  important  colloquium  on  a  vital,  socially 
important  and  relevant  issue.  Poverty  Alleviation,  Food  Security,  Right  to  Development 
and  Social  Justice  are  all  important  challenges  for  all  our  institutions.  Development 
is  not  just  about  our  increasing  the  rates  of  economic  growth,  but  fundamentally  it 
is  about  translating  this  into  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  our  people  to  create 
opportunities  for  all  our  people  to  lead  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  It  is  about 
increasing  our  people’s  access  to  such  basic  needs  as  nutrition,  health,  education  and 
gainful  employment.  There  are  two  alternative  approaches  to  achieve  positive  results 
in  terms  of  realisation  of  these  basic  human  rights  -  entitlement  and  empowerment. 
We  need  an  optimal  mix  of  these  two  alternative  approaches.  In  a  society  committed 
to  rule  of  law  legal  literacy  is  of  course  vital  for  the  survival  of  our  polity. 

Ensuring  income  security,  food  security  and  social  justice  have  been  the 
underlying  principles  that  have  guided  our  development  process  for  many  years.  Yet, 
the  results  so  far  fall  far  short  of  desired  goals.  Even  the  Approach  Paper  to  the  11th 
Five  Year  Plan  has  identified  these  as  key  objectives  of  policy.  Despite  the  emphasis 
on  realisation  of  these  basic  human  rights,  the  fact  that  the  progress  has  been  much 
less  than  needed  or  contemplated  calls  for  in-depth  analysis. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  taken  several  steps  to  realise  these  objectives.  Education 
being  the  essential  building  block  for  development,  elementary  education  has  now 
been  made  a  fundamental  right  under  Article  21 A  of  the  Constitution.  In  order  to 
make  it  a  living  reality,  we  have  introduced  an  education  cess  to  finance  the  expansion 
of  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan.  In  order  to  improve  food  security,  mid-day  meals  have 
been  mandated  in  all  primary  schools.  India’s  mid-day  meal  scheme,  which  feeds 
more  than  120  million  children  every  day,  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
contributes  not  only  to  the  right  to  food  but  also  to  the  right  to  education  and  the 
right  to  health  and  promotes  gender  and  social  equity. 

Most  importantly,  India  is  now  among  the  few  countries  to  have  a  nation-wide 
employment  guarantee  act.  It  provides  a  legal  entitlement  that  only  a  handful  of 
countries  offer  their  citizens.  It  should  not  only  provide  employment  but  also  check 
distress  migration  and  most  importantly,  create  productive  assets  for  the  community. 
More  than  30  million  rural  families  already  have  a  “job  card”.  This  act  is  a  fundamental 
step  towards  the  realisation  of  the  right  to  work  and  elimination  of  poverty. 
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The  right  to  development  in  a  way  has  been  strengthened  by  the  Right  to 
Information  Act.  This  act,  enacted  by  our  government,  is  one  of  the  strongest  such 
legislations  in  the  world.  It  is  also  an  essential  tool  of  democratic  participation,  through 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  “rights  approach”  to  development  can  be  further  extended. 
It  brings  in  transparency  and  accountability  into  the  development  process.  The 
combination  of  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  and  the  RTI  Acts  provides 
a  very  potent  base  for  expanding  the  rights  of  citizens  vis-a-vis  the  state  in  ensuring 
equity  and  social  justice.  This  is  particularly  relevant  for  the  poor  and  vulnerable.  I 
am  mentioning  these  things  because  I  do  believe  that  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
that  our  government  has  been  in  power,  we  have  put  in  place  a  framework  which 
makes  it  possible  as  never  before  in  India’s  history  to  implement  rights  approach  to 
the  realisation  of  basic  human  rights  though  of  course,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
claim  that  all  that  is  needed  is  in  place.  Clearly  we  have  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep. 

I  recognise  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  for  effective  realisation  of  these  basic 
human  rights.  The  resource  generation  capacities  of  both  the  Central  and  State 
Governments  have  to  be  greatly  improved  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  purposeful 
state  intervention  for  the  realisation  of  these  rights.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  improve 
the  quality  of  governance  at  all  levels  of  public  administration  to  curb  leakages  and 
plug  loopholes.  Wherever  possible,  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  maximum  possible 
decentralisation  in  the  administration  of  development  programmes  to  promote  both 
efficiency  and  greater  public  accountability.  The  resources  of  civil  society  need  to  be 
fully  mobilised  to  promote  public-private  partnership  in  the  administration  of  grassroots 
programmes,  particularly  those  focussing  on  employment,  education,  people’s  health, 
nutrition  and  sanitation.  I  can  only  say  that  in  this  matter  we  have  made  a  beginning 
in  this  direction  but  a  lot  more  needs  to  be  done.  However,  the  path  is  long  and 
arduous  and  we  have  quite  some  distance  to  go  before  we  can  say  that  we  have 
been  able  to  translate  these  rights  into  living,  functional  reality. 

In  the  realization  of  all  these  rights,  both  the  National  Legal  Services  Authority 
as  well  as  their  state  counterparts,  can  play  a  very  important  active  role.  Despite  the 
achievement  of  food  self-sufficiency  in  the  country  over  three  decades  ago,  millions 
of  children  continue  to  be  malnourished.  NALSA  can  help  the  poor  achieve  their 
Right  to  Food  through  existing  Government  programmes  by  raising  public  awareness 
about  the  Supreme  Court’s  judgment  in  this  regard.  We  have  a  vast  public  distribution 
system  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  public  distribution  system  is  weakest  precisely  in 
those  states  which  have  high  incidence  of  poverty.  That  is  a  measure  of  gap  in  the 
processes  of  development  or  in  the  processes  of  implementation  of  development 
programmes  that  we  have  launched.  NALSA’s  legal  awareness  programmes  should 
also  help  our  senior  citizens  secure  the  various  entitlements  they  now  have,  like  the 
National  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme.  This  was  a  programme  which  the  Congress 
government  have  put  in  place  in  1995.  But  every  month  I  receive  several  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  that  our  people  are  not  simply  aware  of  this  social 
welfare  programme.  Therefore,  we  as  responsible  leaders  of  the  civil  society  have 
also  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  our  people  do  become  aware  of  what  is  available 
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to  them  and  what  is  their  right  in  terms  of  facilities  that  are  now  a  part  and  parcel 
of  our  development  programmes. 

It  is  only  through  a  combination  of  entitlements  such  as  mid-day  meals  in 
schools,  universalisation  of  the  ICDS,  the  employment  guarantee  and  the  right  to 
information  and  through  their  effective  utilisation  by  an  aware  and  alert  citizenry, 
that  we  can  fulfil  our  developmental  obligations  to  our  citizens. 

NALSA  and  its  state  counterparts  have  to  help  give  voice  to  the  voiceless  so  that 
their  right  to  work  is  realised.  They  should  assist  social  audits  of  the  NREGA  by 
working  with  people’s  movements,  trade  unions,  NGOs  and  other  civil  society  groups. 
Experience  shows  that  entitlements  are  unlikely  to  be  realised  unless  people  are 
empowered  to  exercise  their  legal  rights.  This  requires,  among  other  things,  a  functional 
legal  system  as  well  as  facilities  for  legal  education  and  legal  aid  in  support  of 
deserving  persons.  For  example,  it  is  possible  that  many  people  are  still  not  aware 
of  their  rights  under  the  NREG  Act,  including  their  basic  right  to  apply  for  work. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  lack  of  awareness  that  has  contributed  to  the  low  level  of  applications 
for  work  so  far. 

It  should  also  be  our  endeavour  to  ensure  that  Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes, 
Women  and  Minorities  realise  their  Right  to  Development  and  are  able  to  deal  with 
atrocities  and  the  curbing  of  their  civil,  social,  economic  and  political  rights.  NALSA 
and  its  state  authorities  have  a  challenge  ahead  to  ensure  that  the  perpetrators  of 
such  crimes  are  brought  to  book  speedily,  and  that  SCs,  STs,  Women  and  Minorities 
have  the  courage  to  approach  NALSA  and  its  state  authorities  to  take  these  crimes 
to  Lok  Adalats. 

I  would  like  your  Colloquium  to  therefore,  think  seriously  about  innovative  ways 
in  which  NALSA  and  its  state  counterparts  can  act  to  bring  real  meaning  to  the  right 
to  development  of  the  poor  and  the  voiceless.  I  wish  your  Colloquium  all  success. 


Towards  Protecting,  Preserving  and 
Promoting  the  Health  of  Young  People 

It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
First  Global  Youth  Meet  on  Health.  India  is  proud  to  host  this  very  important  meeting. 
I  am  delighted  that  young  people  from  across  the  world  are  discussing  issues  that 
impact  on  the  well  being  of  all  humanity. 

This  day,  the  14th  of  November,  is  observed  in  India  as  Children’s  Day.  We 
commemorate  the  birth  anniversary  of  our  first  Prime  Minister  and  a  great  world 
statesman,  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He  was  very  fond  of  children  and  wanted  the  best  for 
all  children.  He  also  wanted  them  to  be  responsible  citizens.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
been  happy  to  see  young  people  like  you  meet  and  talk  about  serious  issues  concerning 
the  well  being  of  humans  and  our  planet  as  a  whole. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  humanist  and  an  internationalist.  On  the  very  first  day 
of  our  Independence,  in  his  very  first  speech  to  Free  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said, 
and  I  quote  : 

“All  the  nations  and  peoples  are  too  closely  knit  together  today  for  any  one  of 
them  to  imagine  that  it  can  live  apart.  Peace  has  been  said  to  be  indivisible;  so  is 
freedom,  so  is  prosperity  now,  and  so  also  is  disaster  in  this  One  World  that  can  no 
longer  be  split  into  isolated  fragments.” 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  believed  that  the  solutions  to  all  our  problems  must  be 
cooperative  ones.  He  was  convinced  that  neither  our  joys  nor  our  pains  were  divisible. 
We  must  all  sail  or  sink  together.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  that  vision  today.  You  have  come  here  from  distant  lands  to  examine 
policies  that  influence  global  health  and  craft  programmes  for  human  well  being 
through  cooperative  global  action. 

Health  is  indeed  an  essential  ingredient  of  development  -  both  of  individuals 
and  of  nations.  The  physical  and  mental  growth  of  children  and  adolescents  is  greatly 
hampered  by  ill  health.  Their  performance  and  productivity  are  also  substantially 
diminished,  now  and  in  later  life,  if  they  do  not  enjoy  good  health.  Nations  too  will 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  citizens  being  unhealthy.  Just  as  poverty  contributes 
to  ill  health,  poor  health  perpetuates  poverty.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  all  societies 
do  their  utmost  to  protect,  preserve  and  promote  the  health  of  their  young  people. 

Health  is  also  a  fundamental  human  right.  While  every  citizen  of  the  world  must 
enjoy  this  right,  it  is  even  more  important  to  respect  and  uphold  this  right  for  children 
who  are  among  the  most  vulnerable  segments  of  any  society.  No  civilized  society  can 
shirk  this  duty. 
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Yet,  children  and  youth  are  in  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  According  to 
the  FAO  of  UN,  nearly  900  million  people  in  the  world  are  undernourished.  Nearly 
l/3rd  of  the  children  in  developing  countries  remain  undernourished  or  stunted. 
They  then  fall  easy  prey  to  infectious  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  youth  in  many 
urban  areas  are  also  consuming  unhealthy  foods  and  becoming  physically  inactive. 

At  the  same  time,  the  global  environment  is  now  under  great  threat,  with  dire 
consequences  for  human  health,  if  we  do  not  take  timely  action.  Global  warming 
threatens  famines,  floods,  epidemics  and  ecological  disarray  that  will  severely 
compromise  human  health  and  may  even  lead  to  extinction  of  life  on  this  planet. 
There  are  also  a  growing  number  of  conflicts  and  terrorist  attacks  that  threaten  the 
peace  and  well  being  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Children  and  young 
persons  are  often  the  innocent  victims  of  senseless  and  cruel  violence. 

Development  too  takes  its  own  toll.  Even  under  peaceful  conditions,  there  are 
pandemics  like  HIV-AIDS  and  avian  flu  that  take  a  huge  toll  on  families  and  societies. 
In  fact,  in  the  battle  against  HIV  AIDS,  there  is  no  more  powerful  weapon  than 
education  and  awareness.  The  practice  of  safe  sex  is  the  most  important  deterrent 
against  this  pandemic.  As  young  people  you  must  also  recognize  that  conditions  of 
ill  health  are  aggravated  for  girls  and  young  women,  because  of  the  gender  bias  and 
discrimination  in  many  of  our  societies.  This  gender  bias  extends  to  both  education 
and  health,  including  nutrition. 

To  protect  young  people  from  all  of  these  dangers  that  imperil  their  future,  we 
need  to  provide  a  broad  array  of  policies  and  programmes.  Every  country  must 
provide  its  people  essential  health  care  and  shape  the  social  and  environmental 
determinants  of  health  so  as  to  stimulate,  support  and  sustain  conditions  that  are 
conducive  to  good  health.  We  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  create  such  a  healthy 
world  in  which  people  can  lead  happy  and  productive  lives.  We  also  have  a  moral 
obligation  not  to  destroy  or  damage  the  world  our  parents  gave  us. 

Empowering  young  people  through  programmes  like  your  forum  today,  is 
therefore,  a  welcome  initiative.  Young  people  who  are  well  informed  and  highly 
motivated  can  be  very  effective  change  agents  in  society  -  influencing  not  only  their 
peers  but  also  adults.  Your  idealism  can  break  through  even  the  thickest  barriers  of 
cynicism  and  inaction.  Your  enthusiasm  can  light  up  the  dark  areas  of  our  society 
and  transform  the  world  into  a  safer,  healthier  and  happier  place  to  live. 

I  therefore  congratulate  HRIDAY-SHAN  and  its  partner  organizations  for 
conceiving  and  convening  this  innovative  global  youth  meet  on  health.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  India  is  playing  host  to  an  event  that  proposes  to  create  a  global  platform 
for  informed  youth  advocacy  on  several  vital  matters  related  to  health.  I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  your  Global  Meet  will  culminate  in  the  launch  of  a  global  youth  advocacy 
movement  -  Youth  For  Health  or  Y4H.  I  wish  you  the  very  best  in  your  deliberations 
and  future  endeavours.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


National  Knowledge  Commission  : 
Aiming  to  Build  an  Inclusive  Society 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  launch  two  Portals  conceived  by  the  National  Knowledge 
Commission.  We  constituted  this  Commission  because  we  believe  that  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  us  in  India  is  the  challenge  of  building  the  capabilities  of  our  people. 
For  too  long  have  we  viewed  the  size  of  our  population  as  an  economic  and  social 
liability.  Ffowever,  an  educated,  skilled,  healthy,  empowered  people  are  an  asset.  The 
challenge  before  us  is  to  ensure  that  each  and  every  citizen  of  India  is  an  asset. 

We  need  both  financial  investment  as  well  as  creative  thinking  in  addressing 
this  challenge.  As  I  said  at  the  time  when  we  created  this  Commission,  we  have  to 
invest  in  the  capabilities  of  our  people  at  every  level  of  the  knowledge  pyramid.  We 
have  to  strengthen  the  base  and  energise  the  apex  of  our  social  and  knowledge 
pyramid.  While  the  Government  has  to  find  the  financial  resources,  creative  thinking 
must  come  from  all  sides.  It  is  with  this  objective  in  mind  that  I  constituted  the 
Knowledge  Commission. 

In  our  public  debate,  the  real  challenge  is  to  change  mindsets  and  seek 
creative  means  of  building  a  knowledge-based  society  and  economy.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  you  have  addressed  the  major  problem  of  the  “bottom  of  the  pyramid”, 
namely,  access.  Six  of  your  ten  recommendations  deal  directly  with  access.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  building  an  inclusive  society,  the  guiding  principle  of 
our  government. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  that  you  have  provided  a  blueprint  for  reforming 
public  libraries.  This  is  vital  to  meeting  the  knowledge  requirements  of  every 
segment  of  our  society.  You  have  also  flagged  the  importance  of  an  active  translation 
system  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  knowledge.  This  can  also  generate  substantial 
employment  opportunities. 

You  have  recommended  a  Knowledge  Network  connecting  all  universities  and 
research  institutes.  There  has  to  be  a  translation  component  to  this  as  well.  The  idea  of 
creating  National  Portals  in  all  national  languages  is  a  welcome  one.  It  can  help  create 
repositories  of  knowledge.  Their  utility  will  increase  as  internet  penetration  grows. 

Our  higher  education  system  is  in  need  of  comprehensive  reform.  The 
Commission’s  reports  have  many  useful  ideas  for  reforming  higher  education.  These 
are  all  ideas  that  merit  serious  discussion.  I  would  urge  the  Commission  to  take  these 
ideas  across  the  country  and  build  consensus.  The  recommendations  on  vocational 
education  merit  immediate  attention,  given  their  relevance  for  expanding  the 
employment  potential  of  the  economy. 
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I  am  happy  to  have  launched  today  the  India  Water  Portal  and  India  Energy 
Portal  developed  by  Arghyam  and  TERI,  with  support  from  the  Commission.  These 
portals  are  a  good  example  of  harnessing  information  technology  to  address  complex, 
multi-stakeholder  problems.  The  science  of  water  use  is  critical  to  our  food  security. 
It  is  also  vital  to  our  health  security.  The  lack  of  sanitation  creates  a  public  health 
crisis.  Water  availability  and  use  have  a  gender  dimension  as  well  in  our  society.  We 
are  a  water-rich  country.  So,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  absolute  scarcity,  but  one  of 
management.  We  need  to  improve  water  management  as  it  holds  the  key  to  addressing 
our  water  problems. 

A  host  of  developmental  activities  are  being  carried  out  in  India  in  these  sectors. 
Elowever,  there  is  a  lack  of  assimilation  and  dissemination  of  such  diffused  activities. 
This  underscores  the  need  for  sharing  of  information,  and  resources  on  a  continued 
basis.  I  am  happy  that  the  National  Knowledge  Commission  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  support  the  development  of  national  web  based  portals  on  certain  key  sectors  such 
as  Water,  Energy,  Environment,  Education,  and  Citizen  Rights.  This  is  a  good  example 
of  using  knowledge  to  address  the  real  problems  of  our  people. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  these  portals  reach  people,  we  need  to 
ensure  that  the  portals  are  available  in  all  major  Indian  languages  and  that  they 
address  the  practical  needs  of  our  citizens. 

We  look  forward  to  more  work  from  the  Commission  in  the  coming  year, 
particularly  on  reforming  our  schools,  promoting  research,  meeting  the  knowledge 
needs  of  agriculture  and  small  and  medium  enterprises  and  facilitating  innovation 
and  entrepreneurship. 

I  must  however  reiterate  that  the  Commission  should  not  see  its  role  only  in 
terms  of  guiding  reforms  in  government  policy.  The  Commission  must  be  involved  in 
ensuring  the  implementation  of  their  innovative  ideas.  It  must  finally  serve  as  the 
lighthouse  for  society,  showing  the  way  forward  in  the  knowledge  century. 


Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund  : 
Towards  Capacity  Building  of 
Panchayati  Raj  Functionaries 

It  IS  WITH  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  am  here  at  Barpeta  today  to  launch 
the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund.  This  is  indeed  a  momentous  occasion  for  the  UPA 
government  as  today  we  redeem  an  important  promise  we  made  to  our  people  in  our 
National  Common  Minimum  Programme,  where  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
creation  of  a  Backward  States  Grant  Fund. 

While  India  has  progressed  rapidly  on  many  fronts,  a  large  segment  of  our 
population  is  still  relatively  untouched  by  its  benefits.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
living  in  some  regions  which  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  other  advanced 
regions.  The  backwardness  of  these  regions  is  a  result  of  many  factors  but  this  is  so 
mainly  because  of  their  poor  infrastructure  such  as  roads,  communications,  irrigation, 
schools  and  healthcare  facilities.  The  fundamental  goal  of  the  UPA  government  is 
rapid  development  of  the  nation  on  all  fronts  so  that  the  people  of  India  can  lead  a 
secure,  prosperous  and  dignified  life.  Our  focus  has  been  particularly  on  the  aam 
aadmi  and  our  policies  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  common  people,  men  and 
women.  The  removal  of  this  regional  imbalance  is  therefore,  an  important  commitment 
and  goal  of  the  UPA  Government.  The  launch  of  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund 
is  a  major  initiative  of  our  government  in  ensuring  that  regional  disparities  in 
development  are  bridged  and  backward  regions  such  as  Barpeta  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

250  districts  are  being  taken  up  in  the  country  under  the  Backward  Regions 
Grant  Fund.  Rs.3,750  crores  has  been  provided  to  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund 
for  the  coming  year.  Each  district  will  get  an  additional  Rs.  10  to  15  crore  annually 
exclusively  for  developing  infrastructure  and  filling  gaps  in  development  programmes. 
In  Assam,  we  are  taking  up  eleven  districts  under  this  new  programme.  These  are 
Barpeta,  Bongaigaon,  Cachar,  Goalpara,  Hailakhandi,  Marigaon,  Dhemaji,  Karbi 
Anglong,  Kokrajhar,  North  Cachar  Hills  and  North  Lakhimpur.  I  am  confident  that  if 
these  funds  are  effectively  utilized,  the  people  in  these  districts  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  and  benefit  from  the  rapid  growth  processes  going  on  in  the  rest  of  our  country. 

The  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund  has  two  unique  features  which  will  possibly 
make  it  a  far  more  effective  programme.  Firstly,  it  will  be  implemented  totally  through 
Panchayati  Raj  institutions.  This  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  past.  It  will  be 
implemented  through  district  plans  which  are  prepared  at  the  grassroots  with  the 
active  participation  at  the  Gram  Panchayat  level,  the  Block  Panchayat  level  and  the 
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Zila  Panchayat  level.  Backward  regions  of  India  can  only  develop  when  their  genuine 
needs  are  assessed  by  the  people  themselves  residing  in  those  areas,  prioritised  and 
plans  prepared  by  them  together  with  the  assistance  of  professional  experts.  This  is 
a  programme  which  will  reflect  your  genuine  needs  and  will  seek  to  address 
them  through  projects  which  are  designed  by  the  people.  In  this  manner,  we  seek  to 
realize  the  vision  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  self  reliance  through  Gram  Swaraj  and  the 
tireless  efforts  of  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  to  restore  Panchayati  Raj  to  the  center  of  the 
planning  process. 

Secondly,  the  basis  for  programmes  under  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund  is  the 
District  Plan.  This  Plan  would  be  a  well  conceived  plan  prepared  in  a  participatory 
manner.  The  District  Plan  would  be  put  together  by  District  Planning  Committees 
constituted  in  each  district  which  will  also  integrate  plans  of  rural  and  urban  local  bodies. 
Its  funds  would  be  used  for  promoting  development  in  backward  areas  by  providing 
infrastructure,  promoting  sustainable  livelihoods  and  converging  development  inflows. 

While  this  new  programme  holds  a  lot  of  promise,  it  would  also  require  a  great 
deal  of  effort  from  all  concerned.  Panchayati  Raj  functionaries  -  Sarpanches,  Pradhans, 
Zila  Panchayat  Presidents  -  each  and  every  one  of  them  will  have  to  play  an  active 
role  in  its  effective  planning  and  implementation.  They  need  to  be  effectively  involved 
and  to  be  given  the  capacity  to  perform  this  huge  task.  We  have  more  than  26  lakh 
elected  representatives  in  the  panchayats  of  our  country  of  which  a  third  are  women. 
They  can  play  a  vital  role  in  national  development.  I  am  happy  that  under  the 
Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund,  capacity  building  of  Panchayati  Raj  functionaries  is 
being  taken  up  in  a  major  way. 

It  is  also  heartening  to  see  that  there  is  a  parallel  investment  in  building  local 
community  capacities  by  promoting  the  training  of  “barefoot  engineers”,  “community- 
level  agricultural  extension  workers”  and  local  level  specialists  who  can  be  of  direct 
utility  in  each  panchayat.  We  are  still  an  agricultural  nation  where  a  majority  of  our 
people  depends  on  agriculture  for  sustenance.  This  is  even  more  so  in  Assam  and 
Barpeta.  What  we  need  is  a  programme  whereby  people  acquire  skills  which  are  of 
use  in  local  activities  and  which  enable  them  to  be  less  dependent  on  agriculture  for 
their  livelihoods.  Over  a  period  of  time,  as  more  and  more  people  get  trained  under 
this  programme,  we  will  see  large  numbers  of  skilled  workers  securing  better  incomes 
through  new  vocations.  I  request  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam  and  Shri  Mani  Shankar 
Aiyar  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  programme. 

Assam  is  my  state  in  many  respects.  As  your  representative  in  Parliament,  it  has 
been  my  endeavour  to  pay  special  attention  to  your  problems.  Over  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  been  making  all  efforts  to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
people  of  Assam.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  a  massive  thermal  power  project 
is  underway  in  Bongaigaon.  A  huge  expansion  of  coal  mines  is  going  on  in  Ledo  in 
Tinsukia.  Special  road  programmes  have  been  sanctioned  for  Assam  and  the  North 
East.  Railway  lines  are  being  converted  to  broad  gauge  and  are  being  doubled 
wherever  necessary.  New  bridges  are  being  built. 
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The  Chief  Minister  is  providing  excellent  leadership  with  a  large  number  of 
forward  looking  policies  and  programmes  which  will  take  this  state  to  the  top  of  the 
national  development  league.  Apart  from  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund,  the 
Central  Government  is  providing  support  and  a  large  amount  of  funds  for  education, 
healthcare,  rural  roads,  irrigation,  rural  electrification  and  drinking  water.  I  believe 
that  the  state  is  on  the  right  path.  I  am  confident  that  if  we  are  focused  in  our  efforts 
and  promote  peace  and  development,  Assam  will  take  its  rightful  place  as  a  leading 
state  of  the  country. 

Today,  we  are  making  a  major  beginning  here  today,  moving  away  from  Central 
and  State-level  planning  to  district-based  planning.  It  is  a  radical  shift  of  power  away 
from  the  Central  and  State  capitals  to  districts  and  villages.  This  task  is  not  going  to 
be  simple.  But  its  success  is  certain  because  it  reposes  faith  in  the  ability  of  every 
Indian  to  contribute  to  our  development  efforts.  Sixty  years  back,  the  Mahatma  led 
us  to  freedom  with  the  very  simple  weapon  of  ahimsa.  Indeed,  his  approach  was 
effective  because  it  was  based  on  a  leap  of  faith  -  a  belief  that  each  individual, 
however  humble  his  standing,  craved  self-respect  and  freedom.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  that  must  guide  us  now.  We  need  to  take  that  leap  of  faith  once  more  and 
believe  that  all  of  us  together,  wherever  we  stand,  can  move  together  to  change  our 
country.  With  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund  we  have  done  precisely  that,  by 
entrusting  the  prime  responsibility  of  local  development  to  those  vitally  affected  by 
it,  the  people  themselves. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund  will  be  a 
tremendous  learning  experience  for  all  deeply  committed  to  bringing  prosperity  to 
every  Indian.  We  stand  to  support  you,  learn  from  you  and  hope  together  with  you 
for  a  better  tomorrow  -  for  Barpeta,  for  Assam  and  for  India. 


UPA  Government  :  Committed  to 
Build  a  Resurgent  India 


E  ARE  GATHERED  here,  once  again,  to  present  our  annual  Report  to  the 
People,  highlighting  the  important  programmes  and  policies  implemented  by  our 
Government.  Friends,  this  annual  exercise  in  accountability  and  transparency  has  set 
a  new  benchmark  for  governance  in  our  country.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
contents  of  this  report  are  widely  disseminated  and  are  discussed  by  our  people. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  on  record  my  sincere  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  the  UPA  chairperson,  respected  Soniaji,  to  all  the  leaders  of  all  the 
parties  constituting  the  UPA  and  to  our  Left  allies.  It  is  their  support  that  has  given 
us  the  strength  to  try  and  redeem  our  pledge  to  our  people  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  unstinted  support  and  cooperation  of 
respected  Soniaji.  She  is  a  source  of  great  inspiration  for  us  all,  particularly  for  all 
poor  people  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country.  Under  her  leadership,  the 
UPA  has  worked  hard  to  implement  the  National  Common  Minimum  Programme.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  and  firm  belief  that  by  the  end  of  our  tenure  in  Government  we 
would  have  delivered  more  than  we  had  promised. 

The  main  objective  of  our  Government  in  the  past  three  years  has  been  to 
ensure  that,  while  sustaining  higher  rates  of  economic  growth,  the  improved 
performance  of  the  economy  contributes  to  employment  generation,  poverty  reduction 
and  human  development.  In  this  60th  year  of  our  Independence,  the  country  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  recording  for  the  fifth  year  in  succession,  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  over  8.5%.  The  recent  acceleration  of  growth  to  9%  has  been  made 
possible  by  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  rate  of  investment  which  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  around  35%  of  national  income.  Higher  rates  of  investment  and  growth 
have  helped  generate  employment  and  reduce  poverty. 

However,  we  recognize  that  high  national  income  growth  alone  does  not  address 
the  challenge  of  employment  promotion,  poverty  reduction  and  balanced  regional 
development.  Nor  does  growth  in  itself  improve  human  development.  The  National 
Common  Minimum  Programme  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  economic  growth 
must  be  socially  inclusive  and  regionally  balanced.  This  has  been  the  guiding  principle 
of  our  Government’s  policies  in  the  past  three  years. 

Taken  together,  all  the  major  initiatives  of  our  Government,  in  agriculture  and 
rural  development,  in  industry  and  urban  development,  in  infrastructure  and  services, 
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in  education  and  health  care  and  in  every  other  facet  of  life,  are  aimed  at  promoting 
“inclusive  growth”. 

The  key  components  of  our  “strategy  of  inclusive  growth”  have  been  to:  (a)  step 
up  investment  in  rural  areas,  in  rural  infrastructure  and  agriculture;  (b)  increase  credit 
availability  to  farmers  and  offer  them  remunerative  prices  for  their  crops;  (c)  increase 
rural  employment,  providing  a  unique  social  safety  net  in  the  shape  of  the  National 
Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Programme;  (d)  increase  public  spending  on  education 
and  health  care,  including  strengthening  the  mid-day  meal  programme  and  offering 
scholarships  to  the  needy;  (e)  invest  in  urban  renewal,  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  urban  poor;  (f)  socially,  economically  and  educationally  empower  scheduled 
castes,  scheduled  tribes,  other  backward  classes,  minorities,  women  and  children; 
and  (g)  ensure  that,  through  public  investment,  the  growth  process  spreads  to  backward 
regions  and  districts. 

Inclusive  growth  also  means  empowering  the  disadvantaged.  This  we  have  done 
through  a  variety  of  legislative  interventions.  We  have  empowered  women,  empowered 
tribals  and  dalits,  empowered  the  minorities  and  other  backward  classes.  We  have 
vastly  increased  student  scholarships  and  expanded  the  scope  of  the  mid-day  meal 
programme.  A  New  15  Point  Programme  has  been  introduced  for  the  welfare  of 
minorities,  the  results  of  which  would  flow  in  years  to  come. 

In  the  last  year,  the  growth  processes  we  have  unleashed  have  put  some  pressure 
on  prices.  We  have  been  faced  with  galloping  demand  for  many  products.  This  has 
resulted  in  inflation  becoming  a  cause  for  concern,  particularly  in  the  case  of  some 
essential  commodities.  This  has  been  compounded  by  a  shortfall  in  production  of 
these  commodities.  We  have  taken  credible  steps  to  control  inflation  and  will  continue 
to  be  vigilant  on  this  front  so  that  the  poor  and  vulnerable  sections  of  society  do  not 
suffer  unduly.  We  have  made  arrangements  to  augment  supplies  wherever  feasible 
and  hope  to  keep  prices  in  check.  All  reasonable  measures  will  be  adopted  to  accelerate 
the  tempo  of  agricultural  production  and  to  strengthen  the  public  distribution  system. 

In  a  democracy,  people’s  aspirations  become  the  goals  that  the  governments 
have  to  measure  up  to.  Measured  against  the  rising  aspirations  of  a  billion  plus 
people  -  which  is  a  sixth  of  humanity  -  any  government  would  fall  short.  This  is  as 
it  should  be  because  governments  need  to  constantly  struggle  to  keep  pace  with 
people’s  aspirations.  We  have  taken  pragmatic  steps  to  fulfill  our  people’s  aspirations 
for  a  society  free  from  disharmony.  There  is  a  sense  of  relief  that  dialogue  and  debate 
in  the  country  are  now  focused  on  development  and  issues  affecting  the  lives  of  the 
people.  This  has  largely  been  because  of  the  UPA’s  firm  commitment  to  a  secular  and 
pluralist  agenda. 

Fulfilling  people’s  aspirations  for  correcting  the  bias  in  our  growth  process  to 
build  in  greater  inclusion,  has  been  the  struggle  that  we  have  been  engaged  in 
through  our  programmes  like  Bharat  Nirman.  To  cite  just  one  example,  we  have  been 
able  to  electrify  39,000  villages  in  the  last  two  years  as  against  30,000  villages  in  the 
10  years  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Plans.  We  have  substantially  increased  public 
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investment  in  the  rural  sector  given  the  fact  that  a  decline  in  public  investment  had 
adversely  affected  agriculture.  The  magnitude  of  increase  in  spending  on  the  social 
sectors  and  rural  development  is  indeed  extraordinary.  Through  such  massive  fiscal 
support,  undertaken  even  as  we  have  reduced  the  fiscal  and  revenue  deficits  and 
improved  public  finances,  we  have  spread  the  benefits  of  growth  more  widely.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  massive  shift  that  we  have  effected  towards  development  of  rural 
India  in  terms  of  public  investment  and  in  building  the  capabilities  of  our  people 
through  increased  facilities  for  education,  health  and  employment,  will  begin  to  deliver 
results  soon. 

In  the  next  two  years,  we  will  focus  on  ensuring  that  important  flagship 
programmes  we  have  launched  are  properly  implemented.  We  will  ensure  that  the 
enormous  resources  that  are  being  invested  fetch  the  desired  results. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  more  challenges  we  need  to  face  and  areas 
which  need  greater  attention  and  new  initiatives.  We  need  to  resolve  the  problem 
posed  by  the  relatively  poor  performance  of  the  agriculture  sector  in  the  nineties.  In 
the  next  ten  days,  we  will  be  unveiling  a  major  initiative  which  will  not  only  enhance 
the  total  public  investment  in  agriculture  but  will  also  enable  states  to  resolve  problems 
of  agriculture  through  comprehensive,  localized  plans.  We  need  to  replicate  the  success 
of  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan  in  the  Secondary  Education  Sector  and  will  unroll  a  major 
programme  for  universalizing  secondary  education.  This,  along  with  the  Vocational 
Education  Mission  and  our  plans  for  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  University  system, 
should  enable  every  Indian  to  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  skills  for  securing 
gainful  employment  and  a  livelihood  in  our  rapidly  growing  economy.  We  also  need 
to  meet  the  rapid  rise  in  demand  for  power  and  will  engage  all  Chief  Ministers  in  a 
dialogue  to  move  to  a  power  surplus  position  by  2012.  Credible  steps  will  be  taken 
to  improve  the  public  health  system  and  to  provide  a  social  safety  net  for  workers 
in  the  unorganized  sector. 

Our  Government  has  also  worked  to  create  a  more  supportive  external 
environment  for  India’s  economic  development.  We  have  improved  our  relations 
with  all  major  powers  and  all  our  neighbours.  Never  before  has  the  external  political 
and  economic  environment  been  more  benign  and  supportive  of  our  developmental 
aspirations.  The  world  wants  India  to  do  well  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  up  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  at  hand. 

I  hope  this  Report  inspires  our  people  to  greater  effort.  There  is  much  we  have 
done  in  these  three  years,  but  much  more  that  we  need  to  do  to  win  the  war  against 
poverty,  ignorance  and  disease,  and  the  fight  against  extremism,  communalism  and 
terrorism.  We  have  an  unfinished  agenda  of  development  and  empowerment  and  it 
is  our  solemn  commitment  to  our  people  that  we  will  work  with  dedication  and 
renewed  energy  to  build  a  new  India,  a  caring  India,  an  inclusive  India,  an  India  of 
our  dreams. 


Ill 
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Towards  Transforming  Agriculture  to  a 
Viable  Enterprise 

I  HAVE  BEEN  traveling  for  the  last  two  days  in  Vidarbha  to  see  at  first  hand  the 
distress  of  farmers  in  this  region.  I  visited  Dhaman  Gaon  in  Amravati  District,  Waited 
in  Wardha  District  and  Yavatmal. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  families  and  widows  of  farmers  who  had 
committed  suicide  and  also  heard  many  farmers  who  were  in  acute  distress. 

The  interactions  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  The  farmers  who 
form  the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  these  districts,  are  in  acute  distress  forcing 
many  of  them  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  committing  suicide  when  they  see  all 
avenues  for  relief  blocked. 

The  causes  of  the  crisis  seem  to  be  many.  The  primary  ones  seem  to  be  continual 
crop  failure,  low  yields,  poor  irrigation,  medical  expenses,  cost  of  weddings  in  families, 
delays  in  getting  electricity  connections,  and  unremunerative  prices.  These  have  pushed 
many  farmers  deep  into  debt  and  my  heart  was  moved  when  I  heard  the  harrowing 
tales  of  suicide  affected  families  who  were  struggling  to  educate  their  children. 

We  need  to  take  steps  to  provide  immediate  relief  to  the  farmers  of  the  region. 
The  immediate  priority  must  be  to  restart  the  process  of  credit  flow  so  that  farmers 
can  resume  normal  agricultural  activities  and  obtain  regular  livelihood.  For  this,  we 
need  to  address  the  issue  of  debt  relief.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  address  the 
long  term  issues  of  enhancing  livelihoods  by  providing  additional  avenues  of  income 
and  improving  the  prospects  for  agriculture  so  that  agriculture  can  become  a  viable 
enterprise. 

We  are  announcing  a  series  of  measures  for  the  6  affected  districts  of  Vidarbha 
namely,  Amravati,  Wardha,  Yavatmal,  Akola,  Washim  and  Buldhana. 

Immediate  Relief 

•  The  suffering  of  families  affected  by  suicides  and  of  debt  stressed  farmers  are 
immense  and  they  face  innumerable  problems  in  carrying  on  with  their  daily 
lives.  I  have  heard  mothers  crying  to  meet  their  childrens  costs  of  education, 
fathers  struggling  to  meet  health  expenses.  I  propose  to  place  a  sum  of  Rs.  50 
lakhs  each  at  the  disposal  of  each  Collector  in  the  6  suicide  affected  districts  to 
be  used  judiciously  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  such  families.  This  would  be 
released  as  a  grant  directly  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund. 
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•  There  is  a  cry  all  around  for  providing  relief  from  debt.  In  many  cases,  the 
overdue  interest  exceeds  the  original  loan.  The  overdue  interest  in  the  6  affected 
districts  is  around  Rs.712  crores  as  on  30th  June,  2006.  The  entire  overdue 
interest  will  be  waived  and  all  farmers  will  have  no  past  interest  burden  as  on 
today  so  that  they  will  be  immediately  eligible  for  fresh  loan  from  the  banking 
system.  The  burden  of  this  will  be  shared  equally  by  the  Central  and  State 
Governments. 

•  In  addition  to  waiving  overdue  interest,  Rs.1300  crores  of  overdue  loans  as  on 
30th  June,  2006  will  also  be  rescheduled  over  a  period  of  3-5  years  with  a  one 
year  moratorium. 

•  We  will  ensure  an  additional  credit  flow  of  Rs.1275  crores  in  2006-07  in  the  6 
districts.  Special  Teams  will  be  deputed  from  NABARD  and  the  lead  banks  to 
ensure  this. 

Long  Term  Relief  Measures 

•  There  is  a  crying  demand  all  around  for  improving  irrigation.  We  are  allocating 
Rs.2177  crores  from  the  Central  Government  for  completion  of  major,  medium 
and  minor  irrigation  projects  in  these  districts  over  the  next  3  years. 

•  There  seems  to  be  a  problem  of  quality  inputs,  particularly  in  cotton.  A  massive 
Quality  Seed  Replacement  Programme  costing  Rs.  180  crores  will  be  started  so 
that  the  problem  of  obtaining  quality  seeds  is  reduced. 

•  Rs.  240  crores  will  be  provided  for  watershed  development,  check  dam 
construction  and  rain  water  harvesting  in  the  6  districts. 

•  Vidarbha  has  been  known  to  be  the  orange  capital  of  India.  There  seem  to  be 
problems  in  orange  cultivation.  The  National  Horticulture  Mission  will  cover  all 
the  6  districts  including  Buldhana  and  the  problems  in  orange  cultivation  will  be 
addressed.  Over  Rs.  225  crores  will  be  spent  for  this  purpose. 

•  Drip  and  sprinkler  irrigation  will  be  expanded  extensively  to  cover  over  50,000 
hectares  in  these  6  districts. 

•  It  is  extremely  important  that  farmers  have  additional  sources  of  livelihood  in 
addition  to  farming.  We  propose  to  start  a  major  programme  costing  Rs.135 
crores  for  improving  the  cattle  and  fisheries  activities  in  these  districts.  Hopefully 
this  would  ensure  that  there  would  be  parallel  streams  of  income  which  would 
reduce  the  dependence  on  agriculture. 

•  I  do  realise  that  the  success  of  this  approach  depends  on  the  implementation. 
In  addition  to  state  and  local  implementation  and  monitoring  mechanisms,  my 
office  will  monitor  implementation  of  the  package  of  relief  measures.  I  have 
already  asked  my  Principal  Secretary  to  take  a  meeting  of  the  officers  concerned 
to  avoid  bureaucratic  delays. 
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The  Problem  of  Indebtedness 

•  In  addition  to  providing  interest  waiver  and  debt  rescheduling  in  these  districts, 
I  recognize  that  there  is  a  nation  wide  problem  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  factors  and  has  many  consequences  for  the  agriculture 
sector  as  a  whole.  We  need  to  treat  this  as  a  national  problem  and  address  it 
on  a  war  footing.  We  need  to  ensure  that  our  farmers  become  bankable  once 
again  so  that  they  can  cultivate  their  land  without  falling  into  the  clutches  of 
money  lenders  and  their  extortionary  interest  rates. 

•  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  problem  of  debt  overhang  which  we  need  to  address 
if  we  have  to  revive  our  farming  community. 

•  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Agriculture  Minister. 
The  Government  will  be  setting  up  an  Expert  Group  in  the  next  few  days  to 
look  into  the  problem  of  agricultural  indebtedness  in  its  totality  and  suggest 
measures  for  providing  relief  to  farmers  across  the  country. 

•  I  expect  the  Expert  Group  to  give  its  recommendations  in  the  next  3  months 
after  consulting  State  Governments.  Based  on  its  recommendations,  our 
Government  will  take  effective  measures  to  ensure  that  the  farming  community 
is  provided  substantial  relief  from  its  debt  problem. 

NAGPUR  SPECIFIC  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1.  Nagpur  has  an  airport  which  is  centrally  located  and  has  the  potential  to  be  a 
transport  hub.  It  has  already  been  made  an  international  airport.  Boeing  is 
setting  up  a  maintenance  facility  here.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  regarding  the 
development  of  Nagpur  airport  as  a  Multi-Modal  Cargo  and  Travel  hub.  The 
Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation  has  assured  me  that  they  will  work  in  cooperation  with 
and  support  all  efforts  of  the  Government  of  Maharashtra  to  develop  the  airport 
including  the  transfer  of  any  assets  to  the  State  Government. 

2.  Irrigation  is  a  pressing  need  of  the  region.  The  Indira  Sagar  Dam  and  the  Gosi 
Khurd  Project  are  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Nagpur.  Its  foundation  stone 
was  laid  by  the  late  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhiji.  I  request  the  Government  of  Maharashtra 
to  speed  up  the  work  on  the  project  and  we  will  provide  all  necessary  assistance 
from  the  Government  of  India  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  project. 

3.  As  for  other  issues  regarding  the  development  of  Nagpur,  this  city  is  part  of  the 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Urban  Renewal  Mission  and  I  request  the  state  to  utilize  this 
window  to  the  maximum  extent.  If  Nagpur  develops  rapidly,  I  am  confident  that 
this  will  improve  the  economic  prospects  of  Vidarbha  as  a  whole. 


Ensuring  All-round  Development 
of  Agriculture 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  here  to  inaugurate  the  Field  Fresh  Agri  Centre  of  Excellence. 
This  is  a  welcome  initiative  of  Bharti  Enterprises.  I  commend  their  commitment  to  the 
growth  of  modern  farming  in  Punjab.  The  enterprising  farmers  of  Punjab  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  Green  Revolution.  It  was  the  most  important  knowledge-based 
intervention  in  agriculture  in  over  a  hundred  years.  We  need  to  once  again  show  the 
vision,  technological  ability  and  administrative  skill  of  the  Green  Revolution  to  take 
our  agriculture  to  new  heights. 

Higher  rates  of  economic  growth  in  our  country  are  critically  dependent  on 
achieving  higher  rates  of  agricultural  growth.  This  is  also  necessary  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  farming  community.  This  requires  higher  investment  in  agriculture.  This 
also  requires  greater  diversification  into  high  value  crops,  greater  value  addition 
through  agro-processing  and  better  exploitation  of  new  marketing  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  irrigation,  agricultural  investment  has  to  be  enhanced  in  supporting 
infrastructure.  We  need  better  transport  connectivity,  reliable  supply  chains  and  cold 
chains,  more  cargo  and  marketing  centers,  and  so  on.  We  also  need  a  new  surge  in 
R&D  in  rain-fed  crops  and  in  post-harvest  technologies.  I  have  repeatedly  drawn 
attention  to  the  need  for  revitalizing  and  improving  our  research  system,  our  extension 
services,  our  food  processing  technologies  and  our  marketing  systems. 

In  each  of  these  areas  the  public  sector  has  an  important  role  to  play.  But  it 
need  not  be  the  only  player.  We  need  much  greater  involvement  of  the  private  sector. 
The  investment  requirements  are  huge,  and  so  are  the  opportunities  for  the  private 
sector.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  that  Bharati  Group  and  the  Rothschild  Group  have 
taken  this  joint  initiative  to  set  up  this  centre.  This  arrangement  under  contract 
farming  and  joint  partnership  will  work  as  a  nodal  point  for  developing  new  and  high 
yielding  varieties  of  various  crops.  It  will  showcase  best  practices  in  farming  techniques 
and  technologies  and  impart  scientific  training  to  farmers.  It  will  encourage  farmers 
to  come  forward  and  participate  in  your  projects. 

India  is  the  2nd  largest  grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  produce  about  130 
million  tonnes  of  fruit  and  vegetables  every  year.  Our  share  of  global  fruit  output  is 
10%  and  of  global  vegetable  output,  14%.  However,  our  horticulture  exports  account 
for  less  than  1%  of  world  trade  in  fresh  produce.  The  percentage  of  wastage  is 
alarmingly  high  at  almost  30%  of  total  production. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  Poor  post-harvest  management  facilities;  too 
many  levels  of  intermediation;  the  lack  of  transport  connectivity  and  supply  chains, 
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the  prohibitive  cost  of  shipment;  limited  technical  knowledge  for  meeting  world 
standards  in  cultivation;  and,  a  lack  of  effort  in  implementing  stringent  food  safety 
and  hygiene  norms,  are  some  of  them. 

Our  competitiveness  in  a  number  of  commodities,  especially  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  special  niche  products  such  as  organic  produce,  must  be  better  harnessed.  We 
must  remove  existing  constraints  in  post  harvest  handling  and  simplify  export  processes 
and  procedures.  I  dream  of  a  day  when  a  small  farmer  from  Punjab  can  take  his  fresh 
beans  or  bell  pepper  or  cherry  tomato  to  a  Perishable  Cargo  Centre  at  Amritsar 
airport  and  export  it  without  difficulty. 

We  have  launched  the  National  Horticulture  Mission  to  give  a  new  boost  to  the 
horticulture  sector.  This  will  benefit  farmers  in  Punjab  immensely.  We  are  simplifying 
export  procedures.  We  are  improving  road,  rail  and  air  connectivity.  In  the  morning, 
I  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Dedicated  Freight  Corridor  which  will  be  a  boon 
for  farm  exports. 

Our  Government  has  taken  a  number  of  policy  decisions  relating  to  investment, 
taxation,  foreign  trade,  and  banking  that  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  farm 
economy.  Licensing  is  no  longer  required  to  establish  food  processing  units.  In  addition, 
FDI  in  food  processing  is  now  given  automatic  approval.  We  have  made  warehouse 
receipts  negotiable  and  are  modernizing  the  commodity  markets.  I  hope  the  corporate 
sector  would  respond  to  our  policies  and  invest  in  the  rural  economy.  The  can  help 
change  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  farmers. 

Punjab  has  been  the  torch  bearer  of  the  Green  Revolution. 

This  State  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  country’s  food  security.  Your  enterprise, 
creativity  and  commitment  have  helped  India  become  self-reliant  in  food.  I  now  want 
to  see  a  second  Green  Revolution  in  Punjab.  I  want  to  see  a  new  Punjab  in  which 
new  industries  are  set  up.  I  want  to  see  a  new  Punjab  which  is  a  knowledge  hub  with 
world  class  institutions.  I  want  to  see  a  prosperous  Punjab.  I  want  each  one  of  you 
to  help  us  create  this  new  Punjab. 

I  am  told  that  the  state  government  is  actively  encouraging  contract  farming  in 
high  value  crops,  in  over  a  million  hectares.  I  hope  this  will  open  up  new  avenues 
for  private  investment  in  post-harvest  management  facilities.  However,  contract  farming 
should  be  such  that  it  protects  land  ownership  of  farmers.  Contract  farming  should 
not  lead  to  the  displacement  of  farmers.  The  private  sector  must  ensure  that  the 
growth  of  business  opportunities  is  associated  with  prosperity  of  the  farmers. 

We  are  committed  to  the  development  of  the  farming  community.  The  success 
of  the  Field  Fresh  initiative  is,  therefore,  important.  I  am  happy  to  inaugurate  the 
Field  Fresh  Agri  Centre  of  Excellence.  I  congratulate  all  those  associated  with  this 
project  and  wish  you  all  success.  I  compliment  the  Bharti  Group  once  again  for  this 
initiative  and  also  Lady  Rothschild  for  partnering  in  this  initiative.  I  once  again 
congratulate  Shri  Amarinder  Singh  for  taking  this  visionary  step  which  has  the  potential 
of  transforming  Punjab’s  agriculture. 


Towards  Exploring  New  Potential  of 
Rice  Cultivation 


w  E  LIVE  IN  an  age  where  science  and  technology  have  become  a  principle 
determinant  of  what  happens  to  our  and  wealth  of  the  nations.  Thanks  to  these 
advances,  it  is  possible  as  never  before  in  human  history,  to  ensure  that  chronic 
poverty  does  not  have  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  a  majority  of  humankind.  Food 
security  for  all  and  eradication  of  poverty  are  feasible  goals  for  social  action,  provided 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  combine  science  and  technology  and  public  policy  making 
in  the  desired  direction.  I  am  therefore,  delighted  to  be  here  at  this  very  important 
conference,  which  is  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  crucial  determinants  of  food 
security  in  the  rice  economies  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  for  us  in  India,  rice  is  more  than  a  mere  commodity.  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  civilization,  of  our  most  religious  and  social  ceremonies.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
festivity,  prosperity  and  joy.  This  is  true  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well,  for 
rice  is  cultivated  in  more  than  100  countries.  So,  when  we  seek  to  promote  the 
cultivation  and  productivity  of  rice,  we  are  seeking  greater  peace,  progress  and 
prosperity  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  vital  role  of  rice  in  meeting  human  energy  needs. 
Owing  to  the  ecological,  social  and  cultural  diversity  of  rice-based  production  system, 
we  can  utilize  rice  cultivation  to  address  concerns  relating  to  food  security,  nutrition, 
poverty,  food  safety  and  environmental  and  natural  resource  sustainability,  across  the 
world.  What  we  need  is  the  further  application  of  science  and  technology  to  develop 
the  rice  economies.  I  hope  your  Congress  will  address  effectively  this  challenge. 
While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  agricultural  scientists  led  by  Dr.  M.S.  Swaminathan  and  Dr.  Khush  in  the  ushering 
in  of  the  Green  Revolution  which  has  transformed  Indian  agriculture  in  the  last 
30-40  years. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Khush  for  the  many  awards  that  he  has  won  in  his  distinguished 
career.  But  I  conclude  with  the  prayer  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Since  the  early 
1960s,  global  population  has  increased  annually  by  1.76%,  while  rice  production  has 
increased  annually  by  2.35%.  This  has  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  per  capita 
availability  of  rice  from  below  50  kg  in  the  early  1960s,  to  about  62  kg  during  2002- 
04.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  coming  together  of  scientists,  agronomists  and 
technologists,  farmers,  extension  workers  and  those  who  are  in  charge  of  policy 
formulation  and  policy  implementation  in  their  respective  countries.  All  these  categories 
of  persons  deserve  credit  for  ushering  in  a  phenomenal  change  in  the  rice  economies 
of  the  world  in  the  last  30  years. 
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Rice  research  has  yielded  high  dividends  in  the  past.  Modern  rice  varieties  are 
now  grown  on  about  71%  of  area  under  rice  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  annual  gains  from  the  adoption  of  modern  varieties  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asian  countries  now  stand  in  excess  of  US$  10  billion.  This  amounts 
to  nearly  150  times  the  annual  investment  made  in  rice  research  by  the  international 
and  national  research  systems.  Despite  these  remarkable  achievements,  hunger  and 
malnutrition  still  continue  to  afflict  millions  and  millions  of  people  across  the  world. 
So  we  all  know  the  tasks  and  the  challenges  that  await  us. 

About  815  million  people  in  developing  countries  are  reported  by  FAO  to  be 
undernourished.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  are  the  underlying  cause  of  more  than  half 
of  all  child  deaths,  killing  nearly  six  million  children  each  year.  This  is  an  avoidable 
waste  of  human  resources. 

Rice  offers  great  potential  to  address  these  challenges.  This  is  the  first  field  crop 
for  which  the  complete  genome  sequence  is  now  available.  This  offers  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  biotechnological  applications  to  improve  plant  performance  and 
resistance  to  various  biotic  stresses.  It  can  also  help  rice  adapt  to  diverse  environments. 
We  hear  much  about  “golden  rice”  and  “iron  rich  rice”  and  of  their  potential  to 
address  the  deficiency  of  Vitamin  A  and  micronutrients.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
future  evolution  in  rice  would  change  the  destiny  of  millions  of  people  across  the 
globe  through  improved  and  affordable  supply  and  quality  improvement  in  this  vital 
foodgrain.  I  see  in  rice  a  promise  for  better  and  affordable  nutrition  for  our  future 
generations.  The  challenge  is  before  all  of  us. 

We  in  India  are  concerned  that  the  growth  rate  of  both  production  and 
productivity  in  rice  cultivation  in  India  has  tapered  off  in  recent  years.  We  need  a 
new  boost  to  rice  production  and  productivity.  We  need  both  a  Second  Green 
Revolution  in  rice  and,  more  importantly,  an  improvement  in  the  economics  of  rice 
cultivation  and  resource  use. 

Beyond  questions  of  science,  a  number  of  profound  social,  economic  and  ethical 
questions  are  associated  with  biotechnology.  I  hope  you  will  address  these  questions. 
How  the  potential  of  this  wonderful  and  creative  science  should  be  directed  and 
controlled  for  human  welfare,  progress  and  prosperity  in  harmony  with  nature,  is  a 
big  question  for  our  times. 

There  are  some  anxieties  about  the  risks  associated  with  new  biotechnological 
products,  which  can  at  the  same  time  provide  food  security  for  the  poor.  We  need 
therefore,  to  strike  a  balance  between  using  the  potential  of  biotechnology  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  hungry  people,  while  addressing  ethical  concerns  about  interfering 
with  nature. 

As  the  dominant  crop  in  most  production  systems,  rice  requires  special  attention 
in  addressing  natural  and  manmade  challenges  to  the  eco-systems  of  rice.  India  is 
characterized  by  wide  swings  in  weather.  Rice  has  to  cope  with  floods,  in  one  year, 
and  drought  during  the  next.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  perennially  irrigated  tracts,  as  well 
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as  in  essentially  rainfed  regions.  We  need  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  rice  varieties 
for  submergence  tolerance,  drought  tolerance,  salinity  tolerance  and  for  wider 
adaptation  to  climatic  change. 

Rice  grown  under  irrigated  conditions  is  facing  the  threat  of  water  shortage.  This 
is  forcing  a  paradigm  shift  towards  maximizing  output  per  unit  of  water  instead  of  per 
unit  of  land.  Can  we  come  out  with  technologies  that  convince  farmers  to  use  less 
water  in  rice  production  without  compromising  on  returns?  This  is  yet  another  challenge 
for  our  scientists  and  technologists. 

Indeed,  increasing  output  per  unit  of  water  is  a  larger  challenge  facing  Indian 
agriculture  as  a  whole.  We  need  scientific,  technological,  economic  and,  importantly, 
institutional  responses  to  meet  this  challenge.  We  must  shift  the  focus  to  increasing 
productivity  per  unit  of  water  of  both  irrigated  and  rainfed  agriculture.  This  is  a  vital 
challenge  we  face  and  we  must  address  it.  We  also  need  to  improve  the  economics 
of  rice  cultivation  by  finding  alternative  uses  for  by-products  like  rice  straw.  I  am  sure 
we  can  address  these  issues  if  rice  research  can  attract  the  best  minds  we  have  in 
science  research. 

Rice  is  produced  by  millions  of  small  holders  over  a  wide  geographic  spread. 
These  small  producers  hardly  have  any  bargaining  power.  Harnessing  new  options 
therefore,  requires  a  supportive  policy  environment  and  favourable  market  conditions. 
The  importance  of  promoting  trade  practices  and  creating  marketing  systems  that 
benefit  farmers  is,  therefore,  obvious.  While  historically  rice  has  not  been  traded  as 
much  as  other  cereals,  I  believe  more  recently,  rice  trade  has  increased.  We  need  a 
multilateral  trade  regime  that  enables  rice  farmers  to  harness  the  full  potential  of  their 
resources  and  capabilities.  I  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  this  gathering  of 
distinguished  scientists  from  so  many  different  countries,  social  scientists,  technologists 
and  policy  makers  will  address  these  range  of  issues.  Great  importance  therefore 
attaches  to  the  noble  task  to  which  you  are  devoting  your  energies.  In  the  interests 
of  our  farmers,  our  consumers  and  our  people,  and  indeed  for  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  world,  I  wish  your  Congress  all  success. 


Ensuring  Active  Participation  of  Rural 
India  in  New  Growth  Process 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  have  this  opportunity  to  interact  with  the  Project  Directors  of  District 
Rural  Development  Agencies.  I  compliment  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Development  for 
organizing  such  consultations  on  a  regular  basis. 

Our  government  is  committed  to  the  objective  of  inclusive  growth.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  refining  programmes  that  seek  to  address  this  objective.  We  now  have 
programmes  with  adequate  resources  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  rural  infrastructure  through 
Bharat  Nirman  and  to  end  the  knowledge  divide  through  the  Sarva  Siksha  Abhiyan. 
We  have  an  effective  incentive-structure  for  primary  education  through  the  expanded 
Mid-day  Meal  programme.  We  are  providing  nutrition  cover  through  an  expanded 
Integrated  Child  Development  Scheme  programme.  We  have  an  ambitious  programme 
to  strengthen  rural  public  health  infrastructure  and  services  through  the  National  Rural 
Health  Mission. 

Together  these  programmes  bring  resources  to  the  extent  of  nearly  Rs.100  crores 
per  district  per  annum,  to  many  backward  districts.  In  addition,  we  have  started  the 
Backward  District  Grant  Fund  covering  250  districts.  This  will,  for  the  first  time, 
realize  the  goal  that  Rajiv  Gandhiji  set  for  us  for  effective  decentralized  planning. 
“Untied  Funds”  at  the  district  level  will  be  made  available  for  meeting  critical  gaps 
identified  at  the  district  level  in  major  national  development  programmes  and  build 
capacities  of  local  and  district-  level  institutions. 

All  these  new  opportunities  reinforce  the  need  to  strengthen  the  planning  system 
at  the  district  level.  We  need  to  commit  greater  professional  resources  at  the  district 
level.  I  would  like  your  forum  to  put  forward  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  planning 
capacity  at  the  district  level. 

Bharat  Nirman  is  an  ambitious  time-bound  programme  of  our  government  for 
rural  infrastructure.  Three  out  of  six  components  of  Bharat  Nirman  of  rural  roads, 
rural  housing  and  rural  water  supply  fall  directly  under  the  purview  of  the  Ministry 
of  Rural  Development. 

I  congratulate  my  valued  colleague,  Shri  Raghuvansh  Prasadji,  and  his  team  for 
ensuring  that  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  achieving  these  targets  in  these  three 
components.  I  request  the  Project  Directors  to  review  this  at  the  district  level  and 
ensure  that  the  targets  that  we  have  promised  are  met  in  their  entirety. 

As  for  rural  roads  -  there  are  7  states,  namely,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Bihar,  Jharkhand, 
Orissa,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Rajasthan  and  Chattisgarh  which  together  account  for  over 
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90%  of  the  backlog.  In  rural  housing,  against  an  overall  shortage  in  housing  stock  of 
about  148  lakhs,  we  are  providing  60  lakh  houses.  We  have  made  a  commitment 
that  by  2009  all  uncovered  habitations  will  be  covered  under  the  rural  water  supply 
component. 

On  all  these  three  components  of  Bharat  Nirman,  we  look  for  time-bound  action 
by  state  governments. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  rural  sanitation  programme  is  now  gaining  momentum 
and  is  being  personally  championed  by  the  Minister  of  Rural  Development.  Health 
standards  of  our  people  cannot  improve  if  we  do  not  invest  in  sanitation.  Here  we 
need  appropriate  strategies  and  not  just  more  financial  resources. 

Under  the  National  Rural  Health  Mission,  a  community  Health  activist  called 
ASHA  is  being  placed  in  every  village.  I  suggest  that  the  rural  sanitation  programme 
makes  effective  use  of  this  person  as  a  change  agent  for  creating  hygiene  consciousness. 

The  programme  for  self-employment,  the  Swarnajayanti  Gram  Swarojgar  Yojana 
(SGSY)  has  shown  good  results  in  several  states.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  mobilizing 
a  vast  number  of  Self  Help  Groups  for  economic  activity.  Creation  of  such  collectives 
can  be  a  useful  instrument  for  Project  Directors  at  the  district  level  to  conceive 
channelising  of  development  interventions  through  these  groups. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  programme 
has  been  widely  welcomed  by  the  rural  public  as  well  as  the  state  governments. 
Nearly  88  lakh  people  are  working  in  over  2,42,000  development  works.  The  strength 
of  this  programme  is  that  it  provides  an  effective  safety  net  to  the  poorest. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  performance  under  the  programme  has  not  been 
uniform  across  states.  The  slow  response  in  some  states  may  be  partly  on  account 
of  low  demand  but  in  many  states  it  may  also  be  on  account  of  delays  in  putting 
effective  administrative  arrangements  in  place.  We  look  upon  this  programme  to 
create  durable  assets  and  strengthen  panchayati  raj  institutions,  since  at  least  50%  of 
works  will  be  routed  through  them. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  over  1,58,000  works  are  in  the  area  of  water 
conservation.  This  is  a  huge  opportunity  opened  up  by  the  National  Employment 
Guarantee  Act.  Community  level  water  security  can  be  created  through  sustained 
action  under  the  NREGA  if  this  pace  is  kept  up.  The  issue  of  technical  competence 
in  executing  such  works  is  important  and  this  must  engage  our  special  attention. 

NREGA  opens  up  the  opportunity  to  improve  agricultural  productivity  in  dryland 
areas.  It  is  heartening  that  the  dryland  states  have  used  NREGA  funds  to  the  maximum. 
Improvement  of  small  farms  through  construction  of  wells,  field  bunds,  land  leveling, 
etc.  can  increase  productive  capacity  of  drylands  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
production  from  wellendowed  areas  is  plateauing. 
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NREGA  is  a  programme  for  societal  transformation.  It  needs  effective  watchdogs 
from  society.  Panchayats  and  civil  society  organizations  should  be  seen  as 
complementary-while  panchayats  deepen  the  democratic  space,  civil  society 
organizations  broaden  it.  NGOs  and  citizens’  groups  should  use  instruments  like  the 
Right  to  Information  Act  to  increase  accountability  and  transparency  under  the  NREGA. 

Project  Directors  must  go  beyond  the  programmes  directly  implemented  by  the 
Ministry  of  Rural  Development  and  map  human  resources  and  skills  in  each  district. 
This  Ministry  is  singularly  well-placed  to  develop  District-level  Rural  Employment 
Reports  capturing  the  wage  employment  created  under  NREGA,  SGSY,  SGRY  as  well 
as  other  development  interventions  in  the  district  on  an  annual  basis  as  a  public 
document. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  crisis  in  agriculture  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  While  improvements  in  rural  infrastructure,  employment 
generation  and  asset  creation  through  wage  employment  programmes;  and  investments 
in  irrigation  are  all  important,  the  final  goal  is  to  improve  the  conditions  in  which 
agriculture  is  practised.  Even  now  agriculture  sustains  over  70%  of  our  rural  population. 
Government  schemes  can  only  act  either  as  social  safety  nets  or  as  inputs  to  better 
agriculture.  Till  we  focus  on  the  larger  goal  of  improving  the  economics  of  agriculture 
itself,  we  cannot  alleviate  rural  distress.  As  young  officers  directly  involved  in  work 
at  the  grassroots. 

I  want  you  to  focus  on  this  task.  Development  of  rural  India  needs  your  focused 
attention,  a  task  which  requires  inter-sectoral  coordination  which  you  are  best  placed 
to  do.  Draw  up  a  district  agriculture  plan.  Set  out  clear  goals.  Dove-tail  all  these 
programmes  into  a  larger  goal  of  improving  agricultural  incomes.  This  is  the  way 
forward. 

Our  next  big  growth  story  could  be  rural  India.  There  is  a  conjuncture  of 
circumstances,  including  the  high  growth  rate  of  our  economy,  which  holds  great 
potential  for  rural  India.  We  need  relevant  policy  intervention  to  sustain  this  process. 
This  is  a  national  priority  for  us.  We  must  bridge  the  developmental  gap  between 
urban  and  rural  areas.  We  need  to  collectively  ensure  that  rural  India  participates 
actively  in  the  new  growth  process.  In  this  national  endeavour  you  have  a  vital  and 
positive  role  to  play.  I  urge  you  to  play  this  role  with  dedication,  enthusiasm  and 
creativity.  You  can  make  a  difference.  I  hope  you  will  make  that  difference.  May  your 
path  be  blessed. 


Seeking  New  Pathways  to  Improve 
Agricultural  Scenario  in  India 

I  AM  HAPPY  that  IV2  years  after  the  1st  Agriculture  Summit,  we  are  meeting  again 
to  review  the  status  of  implementation  of  policies  necessary  for  the  development  of 
our  agriculture  sector.  I  compliment  the  organizers  for  not  only  conceiving  of  this 
event  but  sustaining  this  interest  in  agricultural  development.  In  the  2V6  years  that 
our  government  has  been  in  office,  we  have  given  the  highest  priority  to  the  agriculture 
sector.  I  have  often  spoken  of  offering  “a  New  Deal  for  Rural  India’'  and  of  the  need 
for  a  “Second  Green  Revolution”.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  in  this  period,  we 
have  moved  on  a  wide  range  of  fronts  to  deal  with  the  backlog  of  neglect  of  Indian 
agriculture  in  recent  years. 

We  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  agriculture  in  many  regions  of 
the  country.  The  more  I  travel  to  interior  areas  and  the  more  I  meet  farmers  there, 
I  get  the  feeling  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  agriculture  is  being  carried  out  in 
adverse  conditions.  The  problems  may  be  attributable  to  a  wide  range  of  causes,  but 
the  end  result  is  that  there  are  large  tracts  where  farmers  seem  to  be  in  acute  distress. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  many  other  parts,  agriculture  is  seeing  a  major  transformation 
for  the  better  and  the  farmers  in  these  parts  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  technology, 
irrigation,  better  infrastructure,  improved  marketing  facilities  and  advanced  risk 
management  strategies.  It  is  this  duality  that  we  need  to  tackle. 

How  do  we  address  the  needs  of  subsistence  farmers  who  can  barely  manage 
a  living  out  of  agriculture  while  we  address  the  needs  of  farmers  who  are  ready  to 
take  on  the  world  in  quality,  productivity  and  efficiency?  There  are  no  uniform  answers 
for  these  challenges  nor  are  there  any  readymade  solutions  which  we  can  pull  out  of 
the  hat.  What  is  needed  is  a  sustained  effort  spread  over  a  few  years  so  that  subsistence 
farmers  can  be  pulled  out  of  their  marginal  existence  while  advanced  farmers  are 
propelled  onto  the  global  platform.  This  is  the  real  challenge  for  agriculture  in  the 
next  decade. 

When  we  review  our  agricultural  situation,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  four  deficits 
we  need  to  bridge.  These  four  deficits  are  (i)  the  public  investment  and  credit  deficit; 
(ii)  the  infrastructure  deficit;  (iii)  the  market  economy  deficit;  and  (iv)  the  knowledge 
deficit.  Taken  together  they  are  responsible  for  the  development  deficit  in  the  agrarian 
and  rural  economy. 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  our  Government  to  bridge  each  of  these  deficits.  We 
are  committed  to  ensuring  that  our  farmers  have  access  to  adequate  and  affordable 
credit.  Many  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction.  More  is  due  to  come.  We  have 
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initiated  programmes  and  projects  to  provide  adequate  and  affordable  infrastructure 
in  rural  areas.  We  are  investing  in  irrigation  and  rural  drinking  water  to  meet  the 
water  needs  of  our  farmers  and  rural  households.  We  are  improving  the  functioning 
of  agricultural  markets  so  that  the  efficiencies  that  arise  out  of  an  integrated  common 
market  with  efficient  intermediation  can  accrue  to  farmers  as  additional  income.  We 
are  committed  to  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  farms  through  the  infusion  of 
knowledge,  modern  science  and  technology. 

Our  Government  has  succeeded  in  arresting  the  decline  in  public  investment  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  We  have  also  increased  the  availability  of  credit  at  reasonable 
rates  to  farmers.  Short-term  crop  loans  are  now  available  at  a  7%  rate  of  interest  for 
which  we  are  providing  subsidized  refinance  from  NABARD.  While  we  had  planned 
to  double  institutional  agriculture  credit  in  three  years’  time,  we  have  in  fact  been 
able  to  meet  this  target  in  almost  two  years.  To  improve  the  reach  of  institutional 
credit,  the  cooperative  credit  system  is  being  revived  through  a  Rs.  13,000  crores 
package. 

However,  we  need  more  thinking  on  the  credit  front.  While  the  financial  system 
should  do  more  for  the  credit  needs  of  farmers,  we  need  to  raise  some  questions. 
What  do  farmers  need  -  a  lower  rate  of  interest  or  reliable  access  to  credit  at  reasonable 
rates?  Is  our  existing  institutional  framework  adequate  for  meeting  the  requirements 
of  our  farmers  who  are  a  diverse  lot?  Do  we  need  to  create  new  institutional  structures 
such  as  SHGs,  micro-finance  institutions,  etc.,  to  provide  improved  and  reliable  access 
to  credit?  Or  do  we  need  to  bring  in  money  lenders  under  some  form  of  regulation? 
It  is  necessary  that  we  find  answers  to  these  questions  in  the  near  future.  Last  year, 
I  had  sought  suggestions  on  measures  to  improve  the  institutional  framework  for 
providing  long  term  capital  for  investment  in  agriculture.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  not 
made  much  progress  in  this  regard.  I  request  you  to  apply  your  collective  minds  to 
this  again. 

To  address  the  situation  of  agricultural  distress,  a  package  has  been  put  in  place 
for  some  districts  in  Maharashtra,  Andhra  Pradesh,  Karnataka  and  Kerala.  An  Expert 
Group  has  also  been  set  up  to  look  into  the  problems  of  agricultural  indebtedness  in 
its  totality  and  suggest  measures  for  providing  relief  to  farmers  across  the  country.  We 
are  setting  up  the  National  Rainfed  Area  Authority  to  promote  knowledge  based 
interventions  covering  all  aspects  of  agriculture  in  rainfed  areas.  I  hope  this  body 
would  be  able  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  existing  government 
programmes,  and  bridge  the  knowledge  deficit  in  rainfed  agriculture. 

While  we  have  attempted  to  bring  about  a  qualitative  improvement  in  agricultural 
research  and  extension  systems,  I  must  admit  that  we  need  to  do  much  more  to 
improve  the  reach  and  effectiveness  of  rural  extension  services.  These  services  were 
an  important  part  of  the  foundation  of  Green  Revolution.  Their  neglect  must  be 
reversed  as  part  of  our  effort  to  narrow  the  knowledge  gap  in  agriculture.  We  need 
greater  application  of  technology  to  improve  farming  of  many  crops,  particularly  in 
dryland  areas.  A  renewed  thrust  has  to  be  given  to  research  in  dryland  farming,  with 
a  focus  on  farming  systems  as  a  whole. 
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Our  flagship  programme,  Bharat  Nirman,  is  aimed  at  addressing  the  rural 
infrastructure  deficit.  Bharat  Nirman,  along  with  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund, 
will  improve  rural  infrastructure  and  provide  greater  irrigation.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  be  able  to  ensure  a  perceptible  increase  in  public  and  private  investment  in  these 
two  critical  areas  which  will  certainly  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  conditions  under 
which  agriculture  is  practiced. 

Irrigation  does  require  greater  investment.  We  are  making  all  out  efforts  to 
achieve  a  quantum  leap  in  investments  in  irrigation.  States  too  are  trying  their  best. 
However,  we  must  think  of  ways  of  incentivising  greater  investment  in  irrigation  - 
both  public  and  private.  We  also  need  to  shift  from  a  focus  on  yield  per  acre  to  yield 
per  unit  of  water  consumed  to  improve  efficiency  in  water  use. 

Another  important  challenge  before  us  is  to  increase  the  real  incomes  of  farmers. 
As  leaders  of  industry  you  should  be  more  aware  of  this  need  than  most.  You  know 
very  well  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  agrarian  prosperity  and  demand 
for  manufactured  goods  and  modern  services  across  the  country.  This  visible  correlation 
tells  us  that  the  route  to  sustaining  high  economy-wide  growth  rates  has  to  be  through 
accelerated  agricultural  development. 

One  aspect  of  such  development  will  be  improved  returns  to  investment  for 
farmers.  This  we  cannot  grudge  the  farming  community.  We  need  to  recognize  that 
they  need  better  returns  for  their  efforts.  This  may  hurt  the  middle  class  to  a  small 
extent,  but  it  benefits  the  farmer.  We  need  a  balanced  approach  where  we  provide 
for  the  food  security  of  the  poorest  sections  without  compromising  the  returns  to 
farmers.  While  the  Government  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  prices  under 
check,  and  ensure  moderate  rates  of  inflation,  we  cannot  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
farming  community.  Our  strategy  for  agricultural  development  must  be  based  on 
improving  the  real  incomes  and  the  quality  of  life  of  the  farming  community. 

I  note  from  your  agenda  that  you  will  be  addressing  many  of  these  issues.  It  is 
important  that  each  and  every  one  of  our  State  Governments  also  become  partners 
in  our  collective  endeavours  as  it  is  the  State  Governments  which  are  charged  with 
implementation  of  any  agricultural  strategies  that  are  evolved.  I  would  also  like  your 
Summit  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Commission  on  Farmers. 
They  have  given  a  comprehensive  report  covering  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

The  challenges  in  agriculture  are  complex.  What  we  need  is  a  focused,  inter¬ 
sectoral  approach  to  these  challenges,  covering  all  dimensions,  so  that  we  can  achieve 
the  required  growth  rates  in  a  short  time  span.  We  need  viable  and  credible  strategies 
for  the  more  backward  of  our  regions,  dryland  areas,  specific  crops  and  specific 
categories  of  farmers. 

I  do  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  adopt  a  fundamentally  new 
perspective  on  rural  development  and  agriculture.  This  perspective  must  recognize 
the  need  for  ending  the  rural-urban  divide  in  each  of  the  deficits  I  have  mentioned. 
While  a  large  number  of  people  will  continue  to  migrate  from  rural  areas  to  urban 
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areas,  and  while  urbanization  will  continue  apace,  our  rural  economy  must  retain 
its  people  and  ensure  a  remunerative  livelihood  for  them.  A  balanced  development 
of  urban  and  rural  economies  is  vital  for  sustainable  development  and  social  and 
political  stability. 

So  far  our  approach  to  rural  development  and  agriculture  has  been  incremental, 
we  have  only  tried  to  do  more  and  do  things  better.  We  have  not  sought  a  paradigm 
shift  in  agrarian  policy  and  agrarian  development.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  future, 
we  can  strike  out  afresh  in  agriculture,  seeking  new  pathways  for  rural  prosperity.  I 
hope  your  Summit  contributes  to  this  process. 


State  Specific  Strategies  to  build 
Strong  and  Vibrant  Agricultural  Sector 


I  AM  EXTREMELY  happy  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  53rd  meeting  of  the  National 
Development  Council. 

We  last  met  in  December  2006  to  discuss  the  Approach  Paper  to  the  11th  Five 
Year  Plan.  While  endorsing  the  overall  approach  to  the  Plan  and  expressing  cautious 
optimism  about  achieving  a  growth  target  reaching  10%  in  the  last  year  of  the  11th 
Plan,  there  was  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the  need  to  redress  the  emerging  weaknesses 
in  our  agricultural  sector.  At  less  than  2%  per  annum  growth,  the  growth  of  the 
agriculture  sector  since  the  mid-1990s  has  been  a  cause  for  concern.  In  view  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  I  had  then  proposed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Development  Council  to  discuss  exclusively  and  deal  with  issues  related  to  the 
management  of  our  food  and  agricultural  economy.  We  are  here  today  to  reflect  on 
this  very  important  matter  and  identify  steps  that  we  can  collectively  and  individually 
take  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  farmers  and  agriculture  sector  as  a  whole. 

Earlier,  in  the  51st  meeting  of  the  NDC  held  in  June  2005,  we  had  agreed  to 
constitute  an  NDC  Sub-Committee  on  “Agriculture  and  Related  Issues”  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  my  distinguished  colleague  Shri  Sharad  Pawar,  the  Union  Agriculture 
Minister.  The  purpose  of  the  sub-committee  was  to  examine  in-depth  the  problems 
facing  Indian  agriculture  and  to  suggest  implementable  action  programmes. 

The  NDC  Committee  has  worked  diligently  on  this  important  subject,  setting  up 
several  sub-Committees  chaired  by  some  distinguished  Chief  Ministers.  The  report  of 
the  NDC  Committee,  which  has  been  circulated  for  this  meeting,  draws  on  a  number 
of  other  reports  of  expert  groups  and  presents  a  broad  agenda  of  the  policy  changes 
we  urgently  need  in  managing  our  agricultural  economy.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Shri  Sharad  Pawarji  for  his  leadership  in  getting  the  NDC 
Committee  to  complete  its  work  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

In  order  to  build  on  the  Committee’s  recommendations  and  develop  an 
agricultural  strategy  for  the  11th  Plan,  I  had  directed  the  Planning  Commission  to 
work  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  come  up  with  specific  proposals  to  promote 
State  specific  agricultural  strategies.  The  Planning  Commission  has  been  interacting 
with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  come  up  with  the  main  components  of  this  strategy. 
Later  on,  I  would  like  the  Agriculture  Minister  and  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Planning 
Commission  to  highlight  the  key  features  of  this  strategy  that  is  suggested  for  revitalizing 
our  agricultural  sector. 
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Before  we  go  on  to  hear  the  detailed  presentation  by  the  Deputy  Chairman  and 
the  interventions  of  my  cabinet  colleagues,  the  Agriculture  Minister  and  the  Finance 
Minister,  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  with  you. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  in  our  economy  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Reversing 
the  prolonged  slowdown  in  this  sector  is  essential  for  our  goal  of  inclusive  growth, 
for  ensuring  that  growth  benefits  all  sections  of  society  and  all  regions  of  our  vast 
country.  The  rates  of  growth  of  agriculture  in  the  last  decade  have  been  poor  and  are 
a  major  cause  of  rural  distress  in  some  parts  of  our  country.  Farming  is  increasingly 
becoming  an  unviable  activity,  particularly  because  of  the  nature  of  landholdings. 
Small  and  marginal  farms  have  become  an  unviable  proposition  and  till  we  make 
farming  as  a  whole  viable  at  this  scale,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  reduce 
rural  poverty  and  distress. 

The  solutions  to  the  problems  affecting  agriculture  have  been  analysed  many 
times.  In  the  recent  past,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  reports  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Farmers,  of  the  11th  Plan  Working  Groups  and  Steering  Committee 
and  now,  the  report  of  the  NDC  Sub-Committee.  The  issues  are  reasonably  well 
known  and  I  am  sure  that  the  XI  Plan  would  come  up  with  effective,  pragmatic  and 
practical  strategies  to  tackle  this  gigantic  task. 

On  the  input  side,  there  are  issues  such  as  improving  the  management  of  our 
water  resources;  raising  the  quality  of  inputs  such  as  seeds,  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
and  improving  the  access  to  credit  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  in  terms  of  its  reach. 
On  the  post-harvest  side,  there  are  issues  such  as  improving  marketing  and  post 
harvest  management.  One  feature  that  stands  out  is  the  lack  of  any  breakthroughs 
in  agricultural  production  technologies  in  recent  years.  There  is  today  a  technology 
fatigue,  which  we  need  to  address. 

There  are  institutional  issues  such  as  improving  the  quality  of  agricultural  research 
and  making  it  more  relevant  to  the  actual  needs  of  different  agro-climatic  regions; 
reforming  the  cooperative  system  by  implementing  the  Vaidyanathan  Committee’s 
recommendations;  designing  credible  and  effective  agricultural  insurance  schemes; 
and,  improving  extension  services  and  making  them  truly  responsive  to  local  needs. 
Further,  we  have  the  specific  issue  of  tackling  the  stagnation  in  rainfed  agriculture. 
We  also  have  the  larger  issue  of  increasing  the  total  investment  in  agriculture  -  both 
public  and  private  investment.  This  needs  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  a  larger  trend 
whereby  subsidies  have  been  increasing  but  investment  has  been  declining.  We  have 
already  taken  a  number  of  initiatives  to  deal  with  this  problem.  We  have  launched 
the  National  Horticulture  Mission,  established  recently  the  National  Rainfed  Area 
Authority  and  the  National  Fisheries  Development  Board.  The  Plan  allocation  for 
agriculture  has  been  increased  very  substantially.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  deal  with 
the  immediate  problem  of  suicide  prone  districts. 

While  these  efforts  will  continue,  we  need  to  focus  on  specific  strategies  to 
improve  the  short  term  and  medium  term  performance  of  this  crucial  sector  which 
still  continues  to  support  almost  2/3rd  of  our  rural  population.  One  of  the  key  features 
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of  our  agricultural  scenario  is  the  presence  of  substantial  yield  gaps  in  all  States  of 
the  Union.  There  are  gaps  in  the  yields  between  states  and  regions.  There  are  gaps 
between  actual  yields  and  the  yields  that  are  technologically  feasible.  These  yield 
increase  potentials  vary  from  40%  to  100%.  Increased  production  in  the  next  three 
or  four  years  can  only  come  from  bridging  this  massive  yield  gap  or  expanding 
area  as  the  scope  for  area  expansion  is  extremely  limited.  Hence,  therefore  the 
need  to  focus  on  yield  gap  reduction.  By  focussing  efforts  on  bridging  this  yield  gap, 
I  am  certain  that  we  can  achieve  substantial  results  in  a  short  time  span  of  three  to 
four  years. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  this  problem.  The 
gaps  in  yields  arise  from  a  variety  of  factors.  They  could  be  due  to  differences  in  soil 
and  climatic  characteristics;  they  could  be  due  to  differences  in  irrigation  and  water 
availability;  they  could  be  due  to  differences  in  farming  practices;  they  could  be  due 
to  differences  in  technologies  under  use.  Bridging  these  gaps  therefore  requires 
localised,  state  -  specific  strategies  based  on  local  agro-climatic  conditions  and 
constraints  and  responding  to  felt  needs  of  the  local  population.  I  therefore  believe 
that  working  together  with  the  States,  it  should  be  possible  to  evolve  such  area 
specific  plans  and  strategies.  And  the  Central  Government  would  be  willing  to  support 
such  plans  on  a  reasonably  large  scale  -  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  make  a  visible 
impact  in  the  next  three  to  four  years. 

What  we  have  been  missing  in  agriculture  so  far  is  a  common  thread  that  ties 
all  our  interventions  into  a  common  whole  and  focuses  on  tangible  outcomes.  We 
need  to  move  away  from  mechanical  implementation  of  fragmented  schemes  towards 
an  integrated  holistic  approach  which  is  based  on  a  mix  of  interventions  consistent 
with  local  conditions  and  local  requirements. 

If  we  all  agree  on  this  today,  we  can  then  direct  the  Planning  Commission  to 
prepare  the  outline  of  a  major  program  for  providing  central  support  to  states  which 
prepare  such  location  specific  plans.  I  believe  a  program  of  this  nature  can  provide 
the  critical  breakthrough  we  have  so  far  been  looking  for  and  enable  states  to  integrate 
all  the  various  disciplines  in  farming  -  including  irrigation  -  into  a  common  umbrella 
with  a  focus  on  specific  outcomes  targeted  at  bridging  the  yield  gaps. 

There  is  therefore  today  a  sense  of  urgency  to  this  from  the  food  security  angle 
as  well.  The  recent  rise  in  prices  of  certain  food  products  has  been  the  result  of  slow 
supply  response  to  rising  demand.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  wheat,  pulses 
and  edible  oils.  We  have  had  to  import  many  of  these  products  to  ensure  adequate 
availability  of  essential  food  items.  Therefore,  we  need  to  work  towards  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  rice,  pulses  and  edible  oils  so  that  prices  can  be  kept 
under  check  and  there  is  adequate  supply  of  these  to  the  common  man.  We  can  also 
consider  launching  a  Food  Security  Mission  for  raising  production  of  these  items  in 
the  next  three  years. 

There  are  many  other  issues  which  the  NDC  Sub-Committee  has  touched  upon. 
It  has  made  valuable  suggestions  on  expanding  irrigation,  in  improving  agricultural 
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research,  in  restructuring  the  Rural  Infrastructure  Development  Fund,  restructuring 
the  fertilizer  subsidy  system,  improving  seed  supply  and  revamping  the  extension 
system.  As  agriculture  is  a  state  subject,  most  of  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
strategies  and  programmes  is  best  done  at  the  state  level.  We  need  therefore  state 
specific  strategies  which  take  into  account  your  individual  resource  endowments  and 
capabilities  and  build  on  these  for  a  strong  and  vibrant  agriculture  sector.  We  need 
district  agricultural  plans  which  can  integrate  resources  available  under  all  existing 
schemes  including  the  Backward  Regions  Grant  Fund  and  National  Rural  Employment 
Guarantee  Programme  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  agriculture.  I  would  only  like  to 
emphasise  that  whatever  strategies  we  choose  to  adopt,  they  must  deliver  results  in 
the  short  and  medium  term  so  that  tangible  benefits  are  visible  -  visible  to  farmers, 
visible  to  consumers  and  visible  to  the  rural  economy  as  a  whole.  This  is  important 
if  we  have  to  avert  any  crisis  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  fulfill  the  needs  of  a 
growing  economy. 

I  look  forward  to  your  views  on  this  very  important  matter. 


Collective  Will  and  Concerted  Action  : 
Roadmap  for  Revitalizing  Agriculture 


WW  E  HAVE  REACHED  the  end  of  a  long  and  fruitful  discussion  on  the  problems 
of  our  agriculture  sector  and  possible  strategies  for  revitalizing  it  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  discussion  was  appropriate  in  many  ways.  It  has  focused  our  collective 
attention  on  agriculture  and  firmly  placed  it  at  the  top  of  our  priorities  -both  at  the 
Centre  and  in  the  States.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  given  that  over  60%  of  our  people 
still  depend  on  it  for  sustenance  and  livelihood. 

I  also  note  that  there  is  a  broad  agreement  on  the  approach  to  be  taken  for 
improving  the  conditions  of  our  farmers  and  the  performance  of  our  agriculture.  We 
have  covered  a  large  number  of  issues  impacting  on  all  aspects  on  agriculture.  At  the 
end  of  the  day’s  discussion,  I  am  hopeful  that  our  collective  will  and  resolve  can 
make  a  positive  difference  to  future  of  our  agriculture.  In  this  room,  we  have  a 
collection  of  the  most  important  levels  of  national  leadership  in  the  nation  and  a 
wealth  of  wisdom.  I  am  confident  that  if  we  commit  ourselves  individually  and 
collectively  to  the  task  of  revitalizing  our  agriculture,  we  can  certainly  transform  our 
agriculture.  I  am  also  confident  that  the  goal  of  4%  annual  growth  in  agriculture  and 
allied  activities  in  11th  Five  Year  Plan  is  certainly  feasible  and  achievable  if  only  we 
are  willing  to  take  tough  decisions  and  back  it  up  with  concerted  action. 

During  the  course  of  our  discussions,  a  number  of  very  valuable  suggestions 
were  made  by  the  Chief  Ministers.  The  Planning  Commission  has  taken  note  of  each 
of  these  suggestions  and  will  reflect  on  them  in  the  coming  months.  What  is  striking 
from  your  comments  is  the  diversity  in  views  and  opinions  and  the  wide  variation  in 
priorities  between  states.  This  is  but  natural.  We  are  all  simultaneously  united  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  get  our  agriculture  once  again  on  the  road  of  prosperity. 

There  are  differences  in  the  requirements  of  highly  irrigated  states  and  those  of 
relatively  dry  states  with  very  low  rainfall.  There  are  states,  which  have  exhausted 
their  groundwater  potential  whereas  there  are  others,  which  still  have  a  lot  of 
groundwater  to  tap.  There  are  states,  which  are  concerned  about  low  institutional 
credit  coverage  while  there  are  others  worried  about  high  farmer  indebtedness.  Some 
states  are  concerned  about  diversifying  into  more  remunerative  crops  while  others 
are  bothered  about  low  productivity.  This  only  confirms  the  prognosis  of  the  NDC 
Sub-Committee  that  the  problems  of  agriculture  need  localized  solutions  taking  into 
account  local  resources  endowments,  capabilities  as  well  as  constraints.  This,  I  am 
even  more  convinced,  is  the  only  way  forward.  This  is  reflected  in  the  resolution  we 
have  adopted  today. 
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The  single  biggest  message  coming  out  of  the  today’s  deliberations  and  the 
resolution  that  we  have  adopted  is  to  allow  states  to  draw  up  their  own  plans  for 
agriculture.  I  agree  that  state  specific  plans  taking  into  account  local  needs  and 
capabilities  should  be  at  the  core  of  any  agricultural  revamp  strategy  for  our  nation. 
These  state  plans  should  build  upon  district  plans,  which  must  be  the  basic  building 
blocks  and  the  main  vehicle  for  integrating  all  available  resources  at  the  district  level. 

The  state  plans  should  be  comprehensive  with  both  an  immediate  objective  and 
a  medium-term  goal  for  4-5  years.  They  should  build  upon  current  base  line  levels 
of  production,  yields  and  investments  and  must  have  clear,  tangible  targets  in  terms 
of  raising  agricultural  output  and  yields.  They  can  take  into  account  all  the  endowments 
and  constraints  in  a  state  and  must  have  credible  strategies  and  programmes  for 
achieving  the  targeted  goals.  They  should  address  all  supply  constraints  be  they 
seeds,  fertilizers,  water  or  credit. 

Such  plans  can  certainly  deliver  the  desired  results.  The  Central  Government 
will  commit  the  necessary  funds  to  finance  plans  under  this  programme  if  states 
maintain  their  base  line  levels  of  expenditure  and  contribute  to  some  extent  as  their 
share  of  the  plans.  This  will  ensure  that  public  investment  in  agriculture  -  both  from 
the  states  and  the  Centre  -  will  rise  as  it  must,  thus  addressing  a  major  complaint 
from  many  quarters  in  the  last  many  years.  The  Central  Government  will  commit  Rs. 
25,000  crores  in  the  next  four  years  as  its  share  of  funding  for  this  major  new 
programme.  The  Planning  Commission  and  the  Agriculture  Ministry  will  finalise  the 
details  of  this  programme  in  the  next  two  months.  1  hope  states  will  make  full  use  of 
this  opportunity  and  live  up  to  the  collective  aspirations  of  our  people  so  eloquently 
expressed  in  this  hall  today  itself. 

While  these  plans  will  impact  agriculture  generally  in  all  its  aspects,  there  is  an 
additional  need  to  immediately  arrest  the  stagnation  in  the  production  of  rice,  wheat 
and  pulses.  Based  on  the  agreement  arrived  at  today,  we  will  initiate  steps  to  launch 
a  Food  Security  Mission  in  the  coming  months.  Hopefully,  this  will  reduce  our  need 
to  import  basic  food  items. 

Our  resolution  touches  upon  many  other  important  and  relevant  issues.  It  lays 
down  in  broad  terms  the  direction  we  should  move  for  improving  agriculture  research 
and  extension  systems,  expanding  irrigation,  and  improving  credit  availability.  I  will 
touch  on  a  few  of  these  and  on  some  others  as  well. 

Many  Chief  Ministers  have  raised  the  issue  of  greater  emphasis  on  irrigation  and 
the  need  for  more  funding.  The  Planning  Commission  will  certainly  look  into  this 
issue  and  finalise  an  approach  for  utilizing  our  irrigation  potential  both  more  effectively 
and  efficiently. 

We  will  also  look  at  the  problems  of  water  deficit  states  and  the  possibility  of 
transferring  water  from  surplus  areas  to  deficit  areas.  On  credit,  the  problem  of 
having  a  large  number  of  farmers  outside  any  institutional  coverage  needs  to  be 
redressed  soon.  I  urge  the  Union  Finance  Minister  to  expand  the  programme  of 
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financial  inclusion  so  that  we  can  achieve  universal  coverage  in  a  definite  time  span 
of  4  years. 

I  would  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  do  not  address  the  issue  of  subsidies  and  equity 
in  land  holdings.  We  must  reflect  whether  subsidies,  though  necessary,  are  being 
delivered  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Are  input  subsidies  better  delivered  directly  to 
farmers  or  by  subsidizing  the  input  itself?  We  need  to  question  both  the  quantity  and 
the  manner  in  which  subsidies  are  delivered  -  whether  it  is  fertilizer  subsidy  or  drip 
irrigation  subsidy  or  any  other  subsidy.  I  request  Chief  Ministers  to  apply  themselves 
to  coming  up  with  improved  models  of  subsidy  delivery,  which  can  show  the  way 
forward  for  others.  We  must  also  ensure  that  small  landholders  and  women  who  work 
in  farms  are  adequately  protected  against  risks  and  benefit  from  all  our  efforts  to 
improve  agricultural  performance. 

We  have  taken  today  important  decisions  here  -  decisions  which  are  vital  to  our 
national  goals  of  becoming  a  prosperous,  equitable  and  inclusive  nation.  Your  collective 
political  leadership  and  will  are  capable  of  transforming  our  agricultural  economy 
and  in  the  process  help  rid  the  country  of  chronic  poverty  and  disease.  I  am  confident 
that  after  today’s  meeting,  we  will  put  all  our  might  in  achieving  the  goals  we  have 
set  for  ourselves. 

With  these  words,  I  bring  to  a  close  the  53rd  Meeting  of  the  National  Development 
Council.  I  thank  each  one  of  you  for  your  contribution  to  our  debate  today. 


IV 

Social  Policy 


Vidya  Bhawan  Society  : 
Active  Involvement  in  Social 
Development  Process 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  today.  For  me  this  is  a  pilgrimage  to  a  sacred 
center  of  selfless  service  and  learning.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Mohan 
Sinha  Mehtaji  and  all  his  associates  who  helped  create  this  great  institution  of  learning 
and  service. 

Vidya  Bhawan  is  one  of  our  proud  symbols  of  good  citizenship.  It  has  inspired 
generations  of  concerned  citizens  to  step  forward  and  contribute  to  social  development. 
I  bow  my  head  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  empowerment  of  our  people 
and  the  progress  of  our  nation. 

I  must  also  add  a  personal  note.  I  am  especially  delighted  to  be  here  because 
my  good  friend  Jagat  has  carried  forward  to  the  good  work  of  his  father  and  the 
many  others  associated  with  Vidya  Bhawan.  When  I  first  went  to  England,  as  a 
student,  I  was  a  beneficiary  of  Jagat’s  warm  and  gracious  hospitality.  We  have  remained 
friends  for  close  to  half  a  century  now.  I  am  glad  that  his  son,  Ajay,  and  others  in 
the  family  are  taking  keen  interest  in  the  activities  of  Vidya  Bhawan. 

One  of  our  country’s  great  strengths  has  been  the  active  involvement  of  civil 
society  in  social  development.  Even  before  independence  groups  of  concerned  citizens 
came  together  to  set  up  educational  institutions,  public  libraries,  hospitals,  and  other 
such  institutions.  A  striking  aspect  of  such  voluntarism  is  that  it  was  marked  by  a 
liberal  and  progressive  social  outlook. 

Men  like  Dr.  Mehta  were  not  just  investing  in  education,  as  many  private 
educational  institutions  do  these  days.  They  were  also  investing  in  social  change. 
Many  of  them  advocated  equality  of  men  and  women.  They  spoke  out  against  casteism. 
They  were  committed  to  secularism  and  modernism.  The  education  offered  was 
moulded  by  scientific  temper  and  humanism.  It  is  these  values  that  shaped  our 
freedom  movement. 

It  was  because  these  institutions  produced  such  liberal  minded  persons,  that  our 
freedom  movement  was  guided  by  such  values.  Some  of  our  best  educational 
institutions  were  set  up  by  patriotic  Indians  to  build  a  new  India  of  their  dreams. 
I  urge  those  who  invest  in  education  today  to  derive  inspiration  from  the  outlook  and 
perspective  of  men  like  Dr.  Mohan  Sinha  Mehtaji. 
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I  am  impressed  by  the  large  representation  of  minorities  and  women  among 
Vidya  Bhawan  s  students.  I  believe  the  educational  empowerment  of  all  our  citizens, 
especially  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  minorities,  other  backward  classes 
and  women,  is  a  national  imperative.  I  compliment  Viday  Bhawan  for  the  positive 
role  they  have  played  in  this  regard. 

Apart  from  education,  Vidya  Bhawan  has  also  participated  in  rural  development. 
This  is  another  area  where  non-governmental  organizations  have  played  a  vital  role. 
They  continue  to  do  so.  When  I  see  dedicated  young  men  and  women,  many  of 
them  highly  educated,  working  in  villages  to  empower  our  farmers,  our  workers,  our 
women,  I  feel  encouraged  and  inspired.  Voluntarism  has  emerged  as  a  significant 
element  in  our  development  process. 

We  have  constitutional  provisions  that  seek  to  protect  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  weaker  sections  of  our  society  such  as  tribals.  But  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution  cannot  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  State.  Rural 
uplift  and  empowerment  require  a  strong  civil  society  and  an  active  voluntary  sector 
that  not  only  spreads  awareness  but  also  gives  people  a  sense  of  their  entitlements 
from  state  and  society.  There  are  no  better  examples  of  the  success  of  such  movements 
than  in  the  state  of  Rajasthan. 

Some  months  ago  a  group  of  young  activists  came  to  see  me.  I  looked  into  their 
eyes  and  was  moved  by  their  passionate  commitment  to  the  cause  of  our  people.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  and  more  of  our  youth  take  a  pro-active  role  in  the  development 
process.  We  must  inculcate  the  spirit  of  community  service  among  our  youth  and 
afford  them  practical  opportunities  through  which  they  can  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  needy  and  the  deprived. 

Idealism  and  motivation  are  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  condition  for 
successful  engagement  in  the  process  of  social  change.  Idealism  must  be  combined 
with  knowledge  and  motivation  with  organizational  capability.  The  non-governmental 
sector  must  have  its  own  norms  of  social  accountability.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  you 
are  doing  good  work.  Accountability  and  transparency  and  other  issues  of  governance, 
including  financial  management,  are  as  relevant  in  the  voluntary  sector  as  they  are 
elsewhere. 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  proper  appreciation  of  social,  economic,  environmental 
and  other  trade-offs.  In  managing  change  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  difficult  trade-offs  to  be  made.  There  are  benefits  and  costs.  There  are  beneficiaries 
and  losers.  Advantages  and  disadvantages.  Every  political  leader,  every  administrator, 
every  social  activist  is  required  to  make  choices  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

In  a  democracy,  the  choices  elected  representatives  make  are  shaped  by  electoral 
compulsions.  NGOs  and  social  activists  may  not  have  to  worry  about  these 
compulsions.  But  they  must  appreciate  the  relevance  of  such  factors  in  the  process 
of  governmental  decision-making. 
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Any  government  in  a  democracy  must  take  into  account  the  views  of  all  sections. 
We  have  to  balance  various  interests.  Hence,  it  is  often  possible  that  civil  society 
groups  disagree  with  government.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that.  But  they  must 
come  to  accept  that  in  the  management  of  social  change  there  can  be  different  routes 
to  the  same  goal. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  booklet  prepared  by  Jagat  Mehtaji  on  "Promoting 
Responsible  Citizenship  Through  Voluntarism  in  Education".  I  would  like  the  thoughts 
expressed  here  to  be  widely  disseminated.  Civil  society  has  an  important  role  to  play 
in  education.  While  the  Government  must  play  its  due  role,  providing  basic  education 
to  all.  private  organizations  must  also  have  the  freedom  to  play  their  due  role.  But 
the  private  sector  must  bring  more  than  investment  in  education.  It  is  the  vision  of 
great  educationists  that  in  the  final  analysis  have  built  great  institutions  of  learning 
that  have  endured. 

I  hope  Vidya  Bhawan  will  inspire  others  across  the  country  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  our  nation,  by  investing  in  education.  You  have  served  the  nation  well, 
I  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  so.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Reiterating  Commitment  Towards 
Welfare  of  the  Working  Class 


I  AM  EXTREMELY  happy  to  welcome  you  to  this  meeting  and  to  be  with  all  of  you 
today.  We  are  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  this  format  since  our  Government  came 
into  office.  Earlier,  I  have  had  the  chance  to  address  labour  representatives  and 
others  at  the  Indian  Labour  Conference  last  year.  However,  this  meeting  has  its  own 
importance  in  view  of  the  opportunity  it  provides  to  us  to  exchange  views  on  a  range 
of  issues  which  concern  the  working  class  and  to  have  a  deeper  understanding  of 
these  issues. 

Our  Government  is  a  caring  government.  We  are  committed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  working  class  which  is  the  backbone  of  our  industrial  sector.  The  Common 
Minimum  Programme,  on  which  the  policies  of  the  UPA  government  are  based,  has 
specific  mention  of  labour  issues.  It  commits  us  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  all 
workers.  It  commits  us  to  fully  protect  the  interests  of  workers  and  their  families  and 
gives  importance  to  consultations  with  trade  unions.  It  also  commits  us  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public  sector. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  ever  since  the  UPA  came  into  office,  we  have  been 
working  hard  to  build  a  society  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of  equity,  welfare 
and  social  justice.  We  have  brought  several  legislations  into  place  which  will  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  the  working  sections  of  our  population,  both  men  and  women, 
in  cities  and  in  villages.  Among  them,  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act  is 
the  most  significant  as  it  provides  income  security  to  the  most  vulnerable  poor  sections 
of  society  in  rural  areas.  We  are  also  working  hard  to  see  how  we  can  provide  some 
degree  of  social  security  to  workers  in  the  unorganized  sector. 

As  far  as  public  enterprises  are  concerned,  our  Government  has  reversed  the 
previous  trend  of  speedy  closure  and  disinvestment  of  all  PSUs.  Rather,  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  reviving  even  loss  making  PSUs  to  the  extent  possible.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Bureau  for  Reconstruction  of  Public  Sector  Enterprises  (BRPSE)  has  been 
established.  Through  its  efforts,  recommendations  for  the  revival  of  32  PSUs  have 
been  received  of  which  20  have  been  approved.  Revival  packages  valued  at  over  Rs 
5600  crores  have  been  approved.  While  trying  to  revive  PSUs,  we  have  also  tried  to 
see  that  workers  of  loss  making  PSUs  do  not  suffer  unduly.  We  have  released  Rs 
1800  crores  of  wages  and  other  dues  to  employees  of  loss  making  PSUs. 

While  we  are  taking  all  these  steps,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are  at  an 
important  point  in  India’s  economic  history.  The  growth  potential  for  our  economy 
is  huge.  At  the  same  time,  2/3rd  of  our  population  still  derives  its  income  from 
agriculture  which  contributes  just  about  l/5th  of  the  national  income  now.  While  we 
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are  taking  all  possible  steps  for  the  growth  of  agriculture,  we  need  to  create  jobs 
elsewhere,  particularly  in  manufacturing.  And  the  opportunities  are  there.  We  need 
to  sit  back  and  reflect  how  we  can  boost  our  manufacturing  sector,  create  more  jobs, 
have  better  incomes  for  our  workers  and  have  better  working  conditions  for  our 
workers.  We  need  to  reflect  on  how  we  can  rapidly  enlarge  the  pie  we  have  so  that 
all  of  us  can  get  a  larger  share  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  today  is  to  listen  to  all  of  you  and  get  acquainted 
with  issues  of  concern  to  you.  I  would  like  to  have  a  free  and  frank  expression  of 
views  so  that  we  can  appreciate  each  other’s  concerns  and  decide  on  how  to  move 
forward  on  these  concerns. 


Ensuring  Effective  implementation  of 
Labour  Laws 


I  THANK  YOU  for  attending  this  meeting  today.  You  have  been  free  and  frank  in 
expressing  your  views,  concerns  and  opinions.  The  discussions  have  been  informative. 
I  have  noted  all  the  issues  raised  by  you  and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  pay  due 
attention  to  your  concerns. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  welfare  of  our  working  classes  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  Government.  You  have  raised  the  important  issue  of  enforcement 
of  Labour  Laws  and  strengthening  of  enforcement  machinery.  These  Laws  are  as 
much  the  Law  of  the  land  as  any  and  they  must  be  implemented.  I  will  immediately 
write  to  all  Chief  Ministers  for  effective  implementation  of  Labour  Laws.  I  will  also 
raise  it  in  the  next  NDC  meeting. 

On  some  issues,  we  will  take  steps  immediately  for  moving  forward.  There  is  the 
problem  of  backlog  arrears  of  wages  for  PSUs.  The  pending  wages  amounting  to  Rs. 
350  crores  will  be  released  well  before  Fuja  so  that  no  worker  is  put  to  any  hardship. 
There  has  been  discussion  on  the  ceiling  for  Bonus.  I  agree  that  the  current  ceilings 
were  set  more  than  a  decade  ago.  We  will  soon  consider  this  in  the  Cabinet  and  will 
take  a  favourable  decision. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  suggestions  on  preferences  to  workers  when 
chronically  loss  making  PSUs  are  to  be  sold.  We  will  examine  these.  There  have  been 
other  suggestions  such  as  the  Workers’  Capital  Trust  and  on  Contract  Labour.  These 
merit  due  consideration. 

Many  of  you  have  mentioned  about  the  nature  of  our  price  indices  and  whether 
there  are  any  distortions  that  may  have  crept  into  them.  I  will  have  an  Index  Review 
Committee  constituted  as  requested  by  you  to  look  into  this  matter. 

Some  important  issues  have  been  raised  regarding  the  welfare  of  agricultural 
workers  and  unorganized  sector  workers.  The  fact  that  we  have  draft  proposals  from 
many  sources  is  a  demonstration  of  the  interest  we  are  taking  in  the  matter.  I  believe 
that  there  are  many  things  possible  for  the  welfare  of  our  Labour.  They  include  social 
security,  health  care  and  life  insurance.  We  are  examining  the  details  of  each  of  the 
components  of  a  social  security  scheme.  We  are  also  looking  at  a  framework  whereby 
we  can  create  the  crores  of  jobs  our  country  needs.  At  the  moment,  over  50%  of  our 
population  is  below  25  years  of  age  and  soon,  over  half  of  our  unemployed  will  be 
educated  unemployed.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  having  labour  shortages  in  many 
sectors. 
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We  need  to  generate  jobs.  We  need  to  generate  more  incomes.  We  need  better 
working  conditions  for  labour.  We  need  a  better  social  security  system.  We  need 
better  Labour  Law  implementation.  We  will  consider  setting  up  a  Working  Group 
consisting  of  all  stakeholders  to  suggest  concrete  ways  of  moving  forward  on  all  these 
issues  in  a  short  time  frame. 

I  thank  you  once  again  for  attending  this  meeting.  I  look  forward  to  your  views 
in  future. 


Felicitating  the  True  Crusader  of 
National  Integration 


One  MORE  YEAR  has  gone  by  and  even  after  15  years  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact  of  Rajivji’s  absence  from  our  midst.  I  join  you  all  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  son  of  India.  A  forward  looking  visionary,  a  humane  and 
kind  leader,  a  hard  working  and  warm  hearted  person,  Rajivji  endeared  himself  to 
anyone  and  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  It  is  his  humanism,  his 
modernism,  his  secularism  and  his  patriotism  that  we  celebrate  every  year  by  giving 
away  this  prestigious  award. 

I  am  truly  delighted  that  this  year,  we  are  honouring  Smt.  Nirmala  Deshpandeji, 
for  her  life  and  for  her  work.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  her  on  the  occasion 
of  her  receiving  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Sadbhavana  Award.  Nirmalaji  is  a  fitting  and 
worthy  recipient  of  this  award. 

Sadbhavana  was  a  distinguishing  aspect  of  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  life  and  personality. 
He  best  understood  the  core  meaning.  His  policies  and  programmes,  underlining  the 
shared  heritage  of  our  pluralistic  ethos,  demonstrated  its  vital  spirit.  Even  in  the 
context  of  the  alarming  spread  of  terrorism,  he  spoke  the  language  of  Sadbhavna  in 
the  fight  against  it. 

Rajivji  told  the  National  Integration  Council  in  April  1986,  “No  quarter  must  be 
given  to  terrorists  or  violent  solutions  to  our  problems  when  a  democratic  solution  is 
available  at  all  times.  We  have  to  use  Gandhiji’s  method  to  confront  terrorism. 
Gandhiji’s  non-violence  and  constructive  work”.  He  believed  that,  “National  integration 
is  not  something  that  one  inherits.  It  is  something  that  one  must  build,  right  from  the 
bottom  upwards”. 

This  spirit  is  amply  reflected  in  Nirmalaji’s  work  and  her  life.  She  has  been 
relentlessly  working  to  foster  national  integration  from  the  very  bottom.  She  walked 
40,000  kms  by  participating  in  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave’s  Bhoodan  Yatra  in  1952.  She 
went  beyond  Bhoodan  Yatra  and  offered  Satyagraha  for  securing  the  rights  of  landless 
labourers  who  were  allotted  land. 

Through  her  life  and  through  her  work,  Nirmalaji  has  been  striving  to  create  a 
new  value  system  for  establishing  a  good  society.  The  Akhil  Bharat  Rachanatmak 
Samaj,  of  which  she  is  the  founder  President,  has  remained  in  the  forefront  of  a 
movement  for  a  creating  such  a  value  system.  She  has  organised  peace  marches  in 
Punjab  when  terrorist  violence  was  at  its  peak.  She  visited  many  areas  of  the  State 
by  putting  her  life  at  stake  and  spread  the  message  of  peace  and  communal  harmony. 
She  has  replicated  the  effort  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  All  of  us  were  impressed  by  the 
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peace  march  Nirmalaji  organised  in  Orissa  after  the  terrible  murder  of  Graham  Steins. 
It  symbolized  her  commitment  to  human  life  and  secular  values. 

Rajivji  often  said  that  the  resurgence  of  communalism  was  the  greatest  challenge 
to  national  unity.  We  must  meet  the  challenge  head  on  and  protect  our  unity.  Nirmalaji 
has  done  this  boldly  by  highlighting  the  commonalities  of  our  shared  heritage.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  initiatives  she  took  in  this  regard  was  the  creation  of  Sanjhi 
Virasat  a  forum  of  writers  and  artists,  and  the  Adhyatma  Jagaran  Manch,  a  forum  to 
counter  misuse  of  religion.  Through  each  of  these  initiatives,  Nirmalaji  emerged  as 
a  brave  and  sincere  exponent  of  Sadbhavna. 

Another  area  of  Rajivji’s  personal  concern  was  the  emancipation  and  the 
empowerment  of  our  women.  Here  too,  he  reflected  a  Gandhian  concern.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  once  defined  non-violence  in  terms  of  communal  harmony,  eradication  of 
untouchability,  economic  equality,  promotion  of  primary  education  and  above  all 
improving  the  status  of  our  women.  Gandhiji  would  have  regarded  any  effort  for  the 
cause  of  women’s  uplift  as  a  major  step  for  Sadbhavna. 

Rajivji  took  historic  measures  for  the  empowerment  of  Indian  women.  The 
reservation  of  l/3rd  of  seats  for  women  in  Panchayats  was  one  such  noble  measure. 
Nirmalaji’s  activities  in  empowering  our  women  through  self-help  groups,  eradicating 
poverty,  and  spreading  education  among  the  underprivileged  sections  of  society, 
make  her  an  eminent  Gandhian  and  a  true  practitioner  of  Sadbhavna. 

Nirmalaji  has  gone  beyond  our  frontiers  to  spread  Sadbhavna  and  has  striven 
hard  to  establish  goodwill  and  peace  among  our  neigbours.  She  has  been  involved 
in  organizing  many  meets  and  conferences  to  establish  people  to  people  contact 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Such  a  crusader  of  peace,  amity  and  understanding 
richly  deserves  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Sadbhavna  Award.  Once  again  I  congratulate 
Nirmalaji  and  wish  her  all  the  best  for  the  success  of  her  noble  mission. 


Towards  Sensitizing  People  on  Vital 
Social  and  Economic  Policy  Issues 


I  AM  ABSOLUTELY  delighted  to  release  this  survey.  I  compliment  the  Indian 
Association  of  Parliamentarians  on  Population  and  Development  for  undertaking  this 
survey  and  for  continuing  your  efforts  in  a  vital  area  of  national  importance.  I  believe 
this  brings  together  some  very  interesting  and  provocative  material  on  the  perceptions 
and  approach  of  our  elected  representatives  in  a  vital  area  of  national  policy.  I  do 
sincerely  believe  that  elected  representatives  of  people  at  all  levels  must  play  a  more 
active  role  in  educating  the  people  and  in  raising  our  people’s  awareness  on  vital 
social  and  economic  policy  issues  and  I  do  believe  that  in  the  last  few  days  the 
television  screens  have  been  projecting  mysterious  purification  of  sea  water.  People 
have  been  drinking  that  water  despite  the  risks  that  they  attract.  All  these  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  to  call  the  cultivation  of  scientific 
temper.  I  do  believe  that  the  people’s  representatives  must  lead  in  spreading  this  cult 
of  scientific  temper  in  our  country. 

Health  and  population  policy  also  happens  to  be  one  such  area  of  great  national 
concern.  There  is  a  vital  link  between  reproductive  health,  the  health  of  mother  and 
child  and  the  general  health  of  the  entire  family.  I  am  really  happy  that  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  blind  emphasis  on  population  control  to  reproductive  health,  improvement 
of  the  health  and  Social  and  economic  status  of  our  women  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  needs  of  our  children.  I  think  that’s  the  right  focus.  And  I  am  happy  that  all 
parliamentarians  will  lead  our  people  in  this  area.  There  are,  of  course,  related 
challenges  like  HIV/  AIDS  and  others  which  impose  an  enormous  social  and  economic 
burden  on  us.  I  make  particular  emphasis  on  the  control  of  AIDS  because  in  our 
setting,  there  are  still  many  cultural  taboos  which  prevent  the  openness  in  discussions 
on  matters  relating  to  human  sexuality  but  if  we  don’t  wake  up,  this  will  leave  a  deep 
burden  on  our  economy  as  it  affects  the  most  productive  sections  of  our  population. 
Therefore,  tackling  these  challenges  is  one  of  our  top  priorities  for  our  policy  makers 
and  social  activists.  Raising  awareness  and  educating  public  is,  therefore,  an  important 
political  task.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  this  task  is  being  taken  up  by  all  of  you 
and  I  commend  your  initiative. 

An  important  message  that  we  must  get  across  to  the  people  is  one  of  hope;  that 
problems  at  hand  can  be  solved.  Indeed,  we  do  find  from  our  experience  in  some 
States,  like  Kerala,  Tamil  Nadu  and  Andhra  Pradesh,  that  we  have  been  able  to  deal 
with  these  challenges  more  effectively  than  elsewhere.  Learning  from  each  other  is 
one  way  of  moving  forward.  I  sincerely  hope  your  Association  will  play  a  very 
important  role  in  this  process  of  educating  the  elected  representatives  across  the 
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country.  Our  Government  has  taken  up  a  major  initiative  in  this  area  through  the 
National  Rural  Health  Mission.  I  commend  my  Cabinet  colleague  Anbumani  for  the 
enthusiasm  and  dedication,  for  the  commitment  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  this  vital 
area  of  national  health  policy.  I  would  like  all  our  elected  representatives  to  take  keen 
interest  in  this  Mission  and  ensure  that  it  is  successful. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  a  person  may  be  regarded  by  society  as 
a  “liability”  if  he  or  she  cannot  be  a  productive  member  of  society.  However,  we  can 
convert  a  “liability”  into  an  “asset”  by  investing  in  that  person’s  education,  health 
and  skills.  It  is  such  investment  in  our  peoples’  capabilities  that  not  only  enrich  and 
liberate  individual  lives,  but  also  contribute  to  over  all  national  progress.  The  essence 
of  our  population  policy,  therefore,  must  be  one  of  positively  transforming  people 
into  social  and  national  assets.  In  particular,  in  the  well  being  of  our  women  and  our 
children.  I  sincerely  hope  our  elected  representatives  will  play  a  vital  role  in  this  great 
national  endeavour.  I  wish  you  all  the  very  best. 


Inviting  Muslim  Community  to 
Participate  in  Nation's  Progress 


DEAR  FRIEND,  Mr.  Rahman  Khan  and  respected  Muslim  and  religious 
scholars,  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today.  My  colleague  Mr.  K.  Rahman  Khan  and 
other  leaders  have  arranged  this  meeting  with  you.  In  the  background  of  circumstances 
in  our  country  today,  aspersions  have  been  cast  upon  the  Muslim  community  relating 
to  terrorism.  I  have  been  told  by  Mahmood  Bhai  that  you  have  all  taken  it  very 
seriously  and  have  called  this  meeting  to  ponder  over  this  issue.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  you  are  taking  bold  initiatives  to  lead  the  Muslim  community  in  a  new  direction. 
I  congratulate  all  of  you  for  this. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Madarsa  education  requires  an  overhaul  so 
that  the  education  may  be  useful  to  children  not  only  in  spiritual  matters  but  also  in 
earning  a  livelihood.  The  children  must  be  imparted  contemporary  and  modern 
education  along  with  the  traditional  religious  teachings.  The  Government  will  support 
such  an  effort  with  funds.  The  Madarsa  education  system  is  no  doubt  based  upon 
ancient  educational  principles.  It  has  its  own  qualities  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
spiritual  education  must  be  complemented  with  contemporary  education.  This  will 
enable  the  youth  studying  in  Madarsas  to  earn  their  livelihood  after  they  pass  out 
and  they  wQtild  also  contribute  as  equal  partners  to  the  development  of  the  nation. 
This  country  belongs  to  everyone  and  everyone  should  participate  in  its  progress. 

You  are  all  religious  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Muslim  community.  You  are  the 
guardians  of  the  Muslim  community  and  your  words  are  important  for  the  community. 
I  request  you  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  leading  the  community  in  this  hour  of  need. 
You  must  request  the  youth  to  think  and  act  honestly,  tell  them  that  they  have  to 
bring  laurels  to  their  community  and  country  by  adopting  the  correct  course  of 
action.  They  must  not  be  swayed  by  others.  The  children  should  secure  religious  as 
well  as  modern  education  so  that  they  may  have  a  bright  future  and  participate  in 
the  nations  development.  It  is  also  important  to  mention  here  that  great  number  of 
Muslim  clergy  and  scholars  have  participated  in  our  freedom  movement  and  the 
whole  country  remains  obliged  to  them  for  their  sacrifices.  Their  sacrifices  should  not 
be  forgotten  just  because  some  defame  Muslims  today  by  terming  the  community  as 
terrorists.  It  is  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  to  instigate  them.  Remember  that  terrorism 
has  no  religion,  no  caste,  no  language  and  no  nationality.  Terrorists  are  friends  of 
none  -  they  are  our  common  enemies.  We  must  be  very  conscious  of  this.  Today  you 
must  give  serious  thought  to  defeating  this  conspiracy  and  take  concrete  steps  to 
encourage  the  Muslim  youth  to  play  their  full  role  in  the  development  of  the  nation. 
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I  would  also  like  to  mention  here  that  the  Muslim  community  today  is 
educationally  backward.  Muslim  women  are  also  backward  in  comparison  to  other 
communities.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  in  a  religion  where  education  has 
a  pride  of  place.  Prophet  Mohammad  has  stressed  the  need  for  education  from  cradle 
to  grave  and  said  one  should  if  necessary  go  long  distances  to  seek  education.  Such 
neglect  of  carelessness  in  that  community  with  regard  to  education  is  therefore 
astonishing.  In  his  first  revelations  God  instructed  to  read  his  name  and  said  that  God 
taught  mankind  with  the  help  of  the  pen.  We  should  not  ignore  this  teaching  of  God. 
Please  pay  more  attention  to  spreading  education.  The  Government  of  India  will 
support  you  in  this  task. 

The  Indian  constitution  has  given  equal  rights  to  all.  Despite  that  I  accept  the 
fact  that  Muslims  have  not  got  their  proper  share  in  whatever  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  in  this  country.  We  are  trying  to  set  it  on  a  correct  track  and  are  paying 
attention  to  it.  Especially  Muslim  women  must  be  encouraged  to  obtain  education  so 
that  they  may  also  keep  abreast  with  others  and  may  participate  in  the  task  of  nation 
building.  The  Government  can  open  new  schools,  colleges  but  admission  in  these 
institutions  to  Muslim  girls  is  your  job.  I  request  you  kindly  discharge  your  responsibility 
and  encourage  the  Muslim  girls  to  seek  education.  In  many  countries  of  the  world 
Muslim  women  have  attained  prominent  place,  name  and  fame.  Why  should  our 
Muslim  ladies  be  backward?  They  also  have  to  obtain  education  and  find  their  place 
in  society  and  share  in  the  progress  of  nation. 

Anyone  involved  in  terrorism  does  not  belong  to  us,  whatever  may  be  the 
religion,  caste  or  community  he  may  belong  to.  In  our  view,  a  terrorist  is  nothing  but 
a  cheat.  Terrorism  itself  is  a  bluff,  it  is  a  curse,  which  has  to  be  fought  at  any  cost. 
We  need  your  support  in  this  task.  Any  action  against  terrorism  must  be  based  upon 
only  concrete  proof  and  facts.  If  any  innocent  person  is  indicted  this  is  totally  against 
our  Constitution  and  deserves  condemnation.  Terrorism  must  not  be  related  to  any 
particular  community  or  section  of  society  merely  based  on  rumours.  We  expect 
similar  initiatives  from  all  State  Governments  in  this  direction.  Being  Prime  Minister 
of  India,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  Government  of  India  and  State  Governments 
follow  this  principle. 

At  last,  I  wish  to  say  that  you  as,  Muslim  clergy,  must  provide  such  a  leadership 
to  the  Muslim  community  that  strengthens  the  community  and  leads  it  on  the  path 
of  progress.  I  do  feel  that  India  cannot  progress  until  fifteen  crore  Muslims  are  also 
on  the  marching  on  the  path  to  progress.  You  must  make  your  community  aware  of 
its  rights  and  duties.  They  must  be  trained  to  stand  up  for  their  rights.  Nobody  should 
suppress  them  and  the  youth  must  not  be  led  astray  by  anti-national  forces  for  their 
nefarious  motives. 

I  have  heard  Mahmood  Bhai  also  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are  leading  the  Muslim 
community  in  a  new  way.  My  Government  is  with  you  in  this  task.  I  want  to  convince 
you  that  while  crushing  terrorism  if  somebody  harms  any  innocent  boy  or  girl,  he 
acts  against  the  principles  of  our  government.  We  will  check  them  with  our  full 
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strength.  Your  cooperation  in  needed.  I  wish  that  in  every  state,  every  city,  the 
leaders  of  Muslim  community  and  leaders  of  administration  must  have  a  regular 
dialogue.  The  difficulties  of  Muslim  community  must  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Government,  whether  State  or  Centre.  Its  our  duty  that  fifteen  crore  Muslims  of  India 
must  be  provided  proper  protection,  their  rights  must  be  guarded.  I  do  think  if  the 
Muslims  of  India  do  not  move  on  the  path  of  progress,  India  will  not  progress  in  the 
true  sense. 


New  Welfare  Initiatives  for  the  Under 
Privileged 


T 

A  ODAY  I  AM  very  pleased  to  hand  over  the  houses  to  women  Bidi  workers  in 
Solapur.  Solapur  is  a  historical  city  and  thousands  of  people,  especially  women,  are 
engaged  in  bidi  industry  here.  These  women  are  form  the  poor  strata  and  earn  their 
livelihood  through  hard  work.  The  Comrade  Guddu  Tai  Parulekar  Women  Bidi  Workers 
Cooperative  House  Construction  Society  had  planned  ten  thousand  houses  for  these 
poor  women  workers  and  has  worked  day  and  night  to  complete  them  on  time.  The 
society  deserves  commendation  for  their  work.  I  congratulate  each  of  the  members 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  these  ten  thousand  houses  and  hope  that  in  future, 
they  will  take  more  initiatives  in  this  direction.  I  have  been  told  that  nowhere  in  India, 
has  there  been  a  similar  construction  of  this  scale,  ten  thousand  houses,  especially 
for  women  workers,  at  one  location.  I  congratulate  the  local  MLA,  Shri  Narsayya 
Adamji,  under  whose  leadership  this  task  was  completed.  I  also  congratulate  Smt 
Mangla  Hotagi,  Smt  Shashi  Kalapanibhate,  Smt  Fatima  Farid  Beg  and  M.S  Naseema 
Guddu  Bhai  Sheikh  who  have  played  a  very  important  role  in  completion  of  these 
houses.  I  also  congratulate  the  Maharashtra  Government  which  has  provided  all 
possible  help  for  this  plan  and  Pandheji  for  completing  these  houses  in  a  limited  time. 

A 

More  than  50  lakh  bidi  workers  are  engaged  in  this  job  in  the  country.  These 
workers  are  spread  across  the  country  through  Andhra  Pradesh,  West  Bengal,  Madhya 
Pradesh,  Maharashtra,  Gujarat,.  Orissa,  Bihar,  Tamil  Nadu,  Kerala  and  Karnataka.  As 
I  have  said,  these  workers  are  not  only  poor  but  a  majority  of  them  are  women 
workers.  Rolling  bidis  is  an  arduous  job  and  the  income  earned  by  these  ladies 
supports  their  respective  families.  It  is  the  first  priority  of  UPA  Government  to  enhance 
the  income  of  poor  workers  and  provide  them  all  social  security  and  help. 

Bidi  workers  have  been  given  some  social  security  by  enactment  of  Bidi  Workers 
Welfare  Fund  Act.  Under  this  law  till  now  Rs  2  per  thousand  bidis  rolled  goes  to  the 
Welfare  Fund  and  now  for  the  past  two  years  this  has  been  enhanced  to  Rs  5  per 
thousand  bidis  rolled.  The  money  is  deposited  in  a  welfare  fund  established  for  your 
welfare.  Every  year  Rs  150  crore  are  collected  and  various  welfare  initiatives  have 
been  taken  for  bidi  workers.  I  have  been  told  that  a  hospital  and  dispensaries  are 
being  run  on  this  welfare  fund  and  workers  are  also  being  financed  for  their  treatment. 
Scholarships  are  also  being  provided  to  their  children  for  school  and  college  education. 
It  is  our  motto  that  the  children  of  bidi  workers  must  get  a  good  education,  learn  new 
trades  and  have  a  financially  secure  future. 

The  ten  thousand  houses  being  given  to  bidi  workers  today  are  also  under  the 
project  which  has  been  financed  by  this  fund.  Earlier  only  20  thousand  rupees  subsidy 
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was  provided  on  each  of  the  house.  Now  it  has  been  enhanced  to  Rs.  40,000.  More 
over,  Rs  2000  as  additional  subsidy  has  been  provided  on  each  of  the  houses  making 
total  subsidy  of  Rs  42000  for  each  of  the  houses.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Maharashtra 
Government  has  also  contributed  in  this  plan  and  is  providing  necessary  facilities. 

Our  Government  is  a  Government  of  common  man  and  the  agenda  of  our 
Government  has  been  finalized  in  the  National  Common  Minimum  Program 
and  whatever  initiative  is  taken  by  our  Government  is  based  upon  NCMR  In  NCMF! 
the  welfare  of  labourers  and  women  workers  has  been  given  priority  and  various 
guidelines  have  been  issued  for  their  welfare.  We  have  decided  that  to  meet  our 
promises  for  the  welfare  of  the  under  privileged  under  the  NCMP  and  we  work  hard 
towards  this  end. 

To  provide  a  definite  income  to  poor  class  in  rural  areas,  we  have  implemented 
the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act.  At  present  only  200  districts  have 
been  covered  under  it  and  in  due  course  all  districts  of  the  country  will  be  covered 
under  this  Act. 

The  benefit  of  this  Act  will  reach  to  each  poor  person  of  the  country.  I  do 
believe  the  work  provided  to  people  for  their  livelihood  will  eliminate  poverty  and 
starvation  in  rural  areas. 

Still,  lots  of  steps  are  needed  for  welfare  of  labourers.  I  know  that  labourers  and 
workers  especially  those  engaged  in  the  unorganized  sector  and  small  sector,  need 
several  things.  They  are  worried  about  treatment  of  diseases.  They  are  also  concerned 
about  accident  and  deaths.  They  also  worry  for  their  maintenance  in  old  age.  We  will 
have  to  take  concrete  steps  to  eliminate  these  concerns.  We  will  need  a  big  fund  for 
this.  We  are  committed  to  work  on  schemes  using  available  funds  through  which 
these  worries  of  yours  may  be  eliminated.  I  do  hope  we  will  have  some  concrete 
plans  soon. 

At  last,  I  again  congratulate  the  Women  Bidi  Workers  Cooperative  Housing 
Society  workers,  Shri  Narsayya  Adamji,  Shri  Sushilkumar  Shindeji  and  local  leaders 
for  constructing  such  a  housing  colony  which  is  an  example  not  only  for  the  bidi 
workers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  but  for  all  workers  across  the  country.  I 
congratulate  you. 


Reiterating  the  Values  and  Traditions 

of  Teaching  in  India 


M 

JLV  JLY  DEAR  FELLOW  teachers,  1  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  all  today.  Receiving 
a  teacher  at  one’s  home,  our  culture  tells  us,  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege.  I  am 
particularly  delighted  to  be  among  teachers,  having  been  one  myself.  In  fact,  I  still 
see  myself  as  a  teacher  of  sorts.  1  have  strayed  into  politics  by  accident,  but  I  had 
become  a  teacher  by  choice. 

I  know  that,  today,  1  am  among  a  very  special  group  of  teachers.  You  have  been 
honoured  by  the  country  for  your  meritorious  services  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
award  you  have  been  conferred  is  a  token  of  the  nation’s  appreciation  of  your 
efforts,  dedication  and  commitment. 

These  traits  among  teachers  are  today  of  even  greater  value  when  crass 
commercialism  and  anti-social  behaviour  is  overtaking  our  educational  institutions. 

I  was  deeply  pained  when  I  heard  of  the  death  of  a  teacher  last  week  in  Ujjain 
at  the  hands  of  unruly  students.  1  am  also  pained  by  incidents  of  disrespectful  behaviour 
by  students  and  some  anti-social  elements  who  pretend  to  be  students.  I  urge  every 
parent  in  our  country  to  teach  their  children  the  value  of  the  idea  of  “Acharya  Devo 
Bhava”.  This  year,  on  Teachers’  Day,  1  want  every  child,  every  student,  every  parent, 
every  citizen  to  chant  these  ancient  words  of  wisdom  and  pledge  that  we  will  never 
show  disrespect  to  our  teachers. 

I  also  urge  our  teaching  community,  both  at  the  school  level  and  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  excellence  and  commitment  to 
knowledge  that  we  all  expect  from  our  teachers.  I  want  every  teacher  to  also  take  a 
pledge  to  impart  knowledge  to  their  students  without  fear  or  favour,  committed  to  the 
best  and  highest  traditions  of  learning.  India  needs  good,  hard-working,  honest 
teachers,  and  caring  teachers.  In  turn,  we  must  show  respect  to  our  teachers,  take 
good  care  of  them,  offer  them  a  status  that  recognizes  their  contribution  to  society 
and  nation-building. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  Government  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to 
education.  We  have  steeply  increased  financial  outlays  to  school  education.  We  have 
expanded  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan.  We  have  placed  particular  emphasis  on  bringing 
out-of-school  children  into  the  classroom.  We  are  also  committed  to  improving  the 
existing  infrastructure  of  regular  schools.  High  drop  out  rates  and  quality  of  education 
are  two  important  areas  of  concern  of  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan.  I  believe  that  local 
community-based  monitoring  of  school  performance  is  very  important  to  ensure  that 
increased  outlays  translate  into  better  outcomes. 
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Interventions  need  to  be  designed  to  address  the  problems  of  poor  student’s 
achievement  and  poor  classroom  transaction.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  initiate 
reforms  in  curricula,  the  examination  system  and  development  of  textbooks  in  the 
states  at  all  levels  of  school  education.  There  is  a  special  focus  on  girls’  education 
under  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan.  We  are  also  placing  great  emphasis  on  education  of 

SC/ST  communities  and  all  minority  groups. 

\  ' 

Education  is  a  major  instrument  for  economic  and  social  mobility.  It  is  also 
important  that  we  prevent  alienation  of  youth  belonging  to  disadvantaged  groups. 

-Our  youth  must  have  faith  in  their  future  and  derive  hope  from  our  educational 
system.  It  is  the  professionalism,  commitment  and  dedication  of  our  teaching 
community  that  alone  will  transform  our  education  system.  No  system  of  education 
can  perform  well  if  it  is  not  manned  by  good  teachers. 

A  good  teacher  teaches  best  through  his  or  her  own  example.  It  is  said  ‘the  most 
powerful  lessons  are  never  spoken  aloud.’  A  teacher  of  exemplary  character,  thought, 
and  action  communicates  the  ideals  through  his  or  her  own  example.  I,  therefore, 
appeal  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  entire  teaching  fraternity  to  strive  for  higher 
moral  standards,  a  liberal  and  modern  outlook  and  a  commitment  to  professionalism 
and  fair  play. 

I  congratulate  you,  once  again,  on  winning  the  national  award.  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  the  challenging  task  of  building  a  new  India  and  extend  my  warm  greeting 
to  all  members  of  teaching  community  of  our  country. 


Conservation  of  Environmental 
Resources  is  the  Key  to  Sustainable 
Development 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  at  your  meeting.  On  behalf  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  India,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  you  all 
to  this  High  Level  Segment  of  the  18th  Meeting  of  the  Parties  to  the  Montreal 
Protocol.  I  hope  we  are  able  to  provide  you  a  conducive  environment  for  a  purposeful 
and  fruitful  conference. 

India’s  approach  to  the  challenge  of  the  protection  of  our  environment  was 
shaped  by  the  very  wise  and  perceptive  observations  of  our  former  Prime  Minister, 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  who  told  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  in  1972  that  “poverty  was  the  worst  polluter”. 

In  saying  so,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  launched  a  global  debate  on  the 
relationship  between  poverty  alleviation,  economic  growth,  and  environmental 
conservation.  In  the  years  since  then,  an  organized  structure  of  multilateral  agreements 
and  institutions  for  realizing  the  goal  of  sustainable  development  has  been  developed. 

It  is  this  perspective  of  Indira  Gandhi  that  also  defines  our  own  National 
Environment  Policy,  which  we  adopted  earlier  this  year.  Our  policy  says,  “while 
conservation  of  environmental  resources  is  necessary  to  secure  livelihoods  and  well¬ 
being  of  all,  the  most  secure  basis  for  conservation  is  to  ensure  that  people  dependant 
on  particular  resources  obtain  better  livelihoods  from  the  fact  of  conservation,  than 
from  degradation  of  the  resource”. 

To  liberate  people  from  poverty,  to  ensure  the  well  being  of  all  citizens,  to 
provide  employment  for  all,  and  yet  pursue  a  sustainable  development  path  that 
preserves  and  protects  our  common  natural  heritage  -  that  is  the  challenge  before 
humanity  as  a  whole. 

India  has  participated  in  major  international  events  on  the  environment,  since 
1972.  We  have  contributed  to,  and  ratified  several  key  multilateral  agreements  on 
environmental  issues  recognizing  the  trans-boundary  and  global  nature  of 
environmental  problems  and  concerns,  and  their  implications  for  long-term 
development.  We  have  also  participated  in  numerous  regional  and  bilateral 
programmes  for  environmental  cooperation.  Environment  is  something  which  unites 
the  entire  humankind  because  the  entire  humankind  faces  a  single  common 
environment.  We  also  provide  assistance  to  other  developing  countries,  particularly 
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for  scientific  and  technological  capacity  building.  We  seek  to  help  other  countries 
meet  their  commitments  under  various  international  and  regional  environmental 
treaties. 

At  the  national  level  too,  we  have  set  up  an  effective  regime  of  policies, 
regulations,  programmes,  and  scientific  capacity  for  addressing  sustainable 
development  issues.  Our  national  regime  for  sustainable  development  seems  to  have 
had  a  positive  impact  on  our  development  process.  Consider  the  fact  that  while  in 
industrialized  countries,  key  environmental  parameters  reversed  their  decline  at  per- 
capita  incomes  of  $  6,000-8,000  in  Purchasing  Power  Parity  terms,  in  India,  this 
decline  has  been  reversed  at  a  per-capita  income  of  $  2,000  in  Purchasing  Power 
Parity  terms.  This  is  by  no  means  a  mean  achievement. 

The  depletion  of  the  Ozone  Layer  has  emerged  as  a  significant  global 
environmental  concern  in  the  last  few  decades.  In  1985,  the  Vienna  Convention 
established  mechanisms  for  international  cooperation  in  research  into  the  Ozone 
Layer  and  the  effects  of  Ozone  Depleting  Substances  (ODSs).  Thereafter,  the  Montreal 
Protocol  on  Substances  that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer  was  agreed  upon  on  16th 
September  1987.  It  was  a  binding  multilateral  treaty  to  protect  the  ozone  layer  by 
reducing  to  predetermined  levels,  global  emissions  of  Ozone  Depleting  Substances. 
However,  ratification  by  developing  countries  did  not  proceed  rapidly,  until  the  Protocol 
was  amended  in  London  in  1990. 

We  believe  that  the  Protocol  is  successful  in  implementing  a  global  phase-out 
plan  for  Ozone  Depleting  Substances.  By  and  large,  the  national  action  plans  and 
phase-out  schedules  have  been  adhered  to.  India  has  fulfilled,  without  exception,  all 
our  obligations  under  the  Protocol.  Indeed,  we  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  all  other 
multilateral  environmental  agreements  we  are  party  to.  This  has  been  done  within  the 
timetable  laid  down  and,  in  some  aspects,  before  the  promised  schedule. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  our  success  in  this  arena?  What  lessons  does  our 
experience  hold  for  the  design  of  other  multilateral  agreements  on  the  global 
environment? 

First,  the  treaty  was  preceded  by  strong  scientific  consensus  about  the  causes  of 
the  problem;  clarity  about  responsibility  for  the  problem;  the  availability  of  mitigation 
technologies  at  reasonable  cost;  and,  fairly  accurate  knowledge  about  the  extent  of 
resources  needed  to  address  the  problem. 

Second,  and  this  is  the  key  shift  that  occurred  in  the  London  amendment,  the 
eventual  entitlements  to  Ozone  Depleting  Substances  on  a  per  capita  basis  between 
developed  and  developing  countries  are  identical. 

Third,  there  are  explicit  financial  arrangements  set  out,  for  meeting  the  incremental 
costs  of  changes  in  technology  in,  and  transfer  of  technology  to,  the  developing 
countries.  These  contributions  are  generally  in  line  with  the  Principle  of  “common 
but  differentiated  responsibility  and  respective  capabilities”,  and  contributions  from 
developed  countries  are  voluntary. 
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However,  in  terms  of  the  realization  of  broader  goals  of  sustainable  development 
in  developing  countries,  which  must  be  a  principal  objective  of  multilateral 
environmental  agreements,  the  Protocol  could  have  done  better. 

I  say  this  because  technology  transfer  has  not  occurred  to  any  significant  extent. 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  simple  sale  of  capital  equipment  embodying  the  technology, 
and  related  training  in  operations'.  Rather,  I  am  talking  about  the  development  of 
capacity  in  developing  countries  to  manufacture  and  further  develop  capital  equipment 
they  require. 

A  provision  in  the  Protocol  that  enables  the  use  of  trade  restrictions  to  ensure 
compliance  is  also  a  source  of  concern.  While  fulfillment  of  commitments  in  multilateral 
environmental  agreements  by  all  Parties  must  certainly  be  ensured,  the  use  of  trade 
restrictions  is  in  my  view,  not  advisable.  Such  restrictions  may  adversely  impact 
economic  growth  prospects  and  poverty  alleviation  efforts.  We  need  to  be  more 
creative  and  less  adversarial  in  our  approach  to  compliance. 

Let  us  not  seek  trade  advantages  through  the  instrument  of  environmental  treaties. 
This  would  nullify  gains  for  developing  countries  accomplished  after  strenuous 
negotiations  in  the  World  Trade  Organisation  regime.  Let  us  not  trim  the  flow  of 
multilateral  and  bilateral  resources  for  poverty  alleviation  to  accomplish  unrelated 
environmental  objectives.  Let  us,  instead,  ensure  that  the  financial  and  technological 
resources  needed  to  accomplish  agreed  environmental  objectives,  consistent  with 
growth  and  poverty  alleviation  strategies,  are  indeed  additional.  And  that  they  are 
administered  efficiently  through  dedicated  and  well  tried  out  mechanisms.  I  urge  you 
to  approach  the  global  environmental  agenda  keeping  in  mind  these  lessons. 

India  is  a  multi-cultural,  multi-religious,  multi-lingual  and  multi-ethnic  nation,  a 
country  of  over  a  billion  people  seeking  their  salvation  within  the  framework  of  an 
open  society  and  an  open  economy  committed  to  respect  for  all  fundamental  human 
rights  and  also  committed  to  the  rule  of  law.  The  success  of  our  experiment  in  nation 
building  within  the  framework  of  a  democratic  polity,  I  believe,  is  vital  to  the  future 
of  mankind.  If  we  are  able  to  eliminate  poverty,  provide  gainful  employment  to  all 
and  do  this  while  protecting  the  environment,  we  would  have  shown  a  new  path  to 
sustainable  development.  It  is  therefore,  imperative  that  we  make  the  process  of 
economic  development  more  inclusive,  make  processes  of  globalisation  more  inclusive 
and  make  our  societies  and  polities  more  inclusive.  In  doing  so  we  can,  I  daresay, 
ensure  that  the  harmony  between  man  and  nature  is  sustained  for  all  times. 

I  do  hope  that  the  key  Principles  of  sustainable  development  that  inform  the 
negotiations  of  the  Meeting  of  Parties  recognize  the  vital  importance  to  humankind 
of  finding  a  consensual  means  to  address  our  common  problems.  I  started  by  saying 
that  the  environmental  concerns  unite  the  entire  humankind.  I  wish  you  all  success 
in  your  deliberations,  which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  future  evolution  of  humankind 
in  this  21st  century  that  we  are  going  through. 


Towards  Safeguarding  Needs  and 
Aspirations  of  Minority  Communities 


It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  this  Annual  Conference  of  State 
Minorities  Commissions.  The  Commission  for  Minorities  has  organised  this  Conference 
with  the  State  Commissions  to  strengthen  interaction  with  them  for  diagnosing  the 
key  felt  needs  of  minority  communities,  identifying  solutions  for  their  problems  on  a 
holistic  basis  and  facilitating  focus  of  Governmental  action  on  the  needs  and  concern 
of  our  minority  communities. 

Friends,  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  source  of  India’s  strength 
and  vitality  lies  in  its  immense  diversity.  The  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic  were 
well  aware  that  management  of  Indian  pluralism  will  not  fit  into  the  classical  federal 
model  reflected  in  the  American  Constitution  of  1776.  After  months  of  debate  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  Drafting  Committee  of  our  Constitution  led  by  Dr.  B.R. 
Ambedkar  sought  to  assimilate  the  best  features  of  different  constitutions  of  the  world 
with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  Indian  people  and  the  primary  requirement  of 
preserving  the  unity  of  the  country.  The  product  of  this  unique  evolutionary  process 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  our  Constitution  inter-weaving  the  characteristics  of 
the  Indian  pluralism. 

The  Constitution  places  a  pre-eminent  emphasis  on  the  values  of  liberty  and 
justice,  on  treating  all  citizens  as  equal  before  law  and  on  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
the  minorities  and  the  oppressed.  We  derive  our  existence  as  a  political  community 
from  the  Constitution,  which  we,  the  people,  gave  to  ourselves  and,  in  the  process 
established  the  Republic  of  India.  It  is  because  we  are  a  Republic,  and  not  a  mere 
democracy,  that  we  are  enjoined  to  nurture  and  indeed  celebrate,  our  linguistic, 
ethnic,  cultural  and  religious  diversity  and  to  ensure  that  our  citizens  do  not  suffer 
from  want  and  indignity.  Though  the  Indian  tapestry  of  traditional  multiculturism 
nourished  by  many  centuries  of  assimilative  forces  has  been  subjected  to  occasional 
fissures,  the  most  diverse  nation  on  earth  has  been  able  to  overcome  those  crises  and 
use  the  innate  strength  of  Indian  Republic  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  our 
country. 

In  September  this  year  I  invited  attention  of  the  Chief  Ministers  to  the  new  15 
Point  Programme  drawn  up  for  the  welfare  of  the  minorities.  I  have  emphasized  the 
need  of  a  suitable  mechanism  to  monitor  the  implementation  of  the  schemes  for  their 
welfare.  At  the  national  level,  a  Committee  of  Secretaries  would  do  that  and  submit 
regular  periodic  reports  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Chief  Ministers  have  been  urged  to  put 
in  place  a  similar  mechanism  at  the  state  level  so  that  the  new  15  Point  Programme 
receives  due  attention  at  the  highest  political  level.  It  is  essential  that  communal 
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peace  and  harmony  should  be  maintained  and  the  minorities  get  a  fair  share  in 
Central  ,  State  Government  and  in  Private  sector  jobs.  The  Indian  State  has  the 
solemn  obligations  to  protect  life  and  liberty  of  all  citizens,  particularly  those  belonging 
to  the  minority  communities.  Those  who  seek  to  disturb  communal  peace  and  harmony 
must  be  dealt  with  firmly.  Those  who  are  affected  by  communal  riots  must  be  provided 
with  effective  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance.  There  should  be  regular  monitoring 
about  the  effectiveness  and  adequacy  of  such  assistance. 

Over  the  years,  a  large  number  of  developmental  schemes  had  been  introduced 
to  address  specific  problems  relating  to  education,  health,  employment  and  shelter 
for  the  poor  and  the  under  privileged.  Most  of  these  programmes  were  either  area- 
specific  or  had  defined  target  groups.  Naturally,  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged 
amongst  the  minorities  are  included  in  the  target  groups  and  are  entitled  to  an 
equitable  flow  of  benefits  to  them  under  these  programmes.  However,  available 
evidence  does  not  inspire  confidence  that  the  benefits  of  these  schemes  have  flowed 
equitably  to  the  eligible  sections  amongst  the  minorities. 

As  I  see  it  the  main  factor  responsible  for  socio-economic  backwardness  of  the 
minority  communities,  particularly  the  Muslim  community  is  the  lack  of  access  to  the 
common  school  system.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Muslim  girls. 
During  the  current  plan  period  and  the  next  plan  period,  we  must  ensure  that  concrete 
schemes  for  setting  up  of  secondary  and  higher  secondary  schools  in  the  Blocks  and 
Districts  having  predominantly  Muslim  population  are  indeed  implemented  with  sharper 
focus  on  the  Muslim  girls.  Widening  of  access  of  the  Muslim  girls  in  professional 
education,  particularly  medical  and  engineering  courses  should  be  a  priority  area  of 
educational  programmes.  We  have  to  provide  the  minority  community  youth  skills 
which  will  enable  them  to  get  their  legitimate  share  in  employment  in  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sectors. 

We  have  already  taken  a  decision  to  upgrade  the  status  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Minorities  to  a  Constitutional  body  and  a  Bill  to  this  effect  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Lok  Sabha.  We  hope  to  enact  this  Bill  in  the  coming  winter  session 
of  the  Parliament.  The  Commission  has  to  be  given  adequate  powers  to  investigate 
into  the  complaints.  Its  finances  and  manpower  base  will  also  be  expended  in  order 
that  it  can  play  a  more  proactive  role  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority  communities.  We 
are  also  trying  to  enact  a  comprehensive  legislation  to  tackle  all  aspects  of  communal 
violence  and  also  to  bring  out  a  new  Police  Act.  I  am  informed  that  the  National 
Commission  for  Minorities  has  given  its  suggestions  on  these  matters  to  the  concerned 
central  agencies. 

Undoubtedly,  India  must  remain  a  nation  where  pluralism  and  socio-religious 
variety  are  respected.  In  a  pluralistic  society  like  ours,  national  identity  cannot  be 
adjudged  by  any  litmus  test  simply  showing  cent  percent  homogeneity  because  unlike 
many  other  monoracial,  monoreligious  and  monolingual  countries,  a  cent  percent 
homogenous  society  had  never  existed  and  does  not  exist  in  India.  This  nation  does 
not  belong  to  any  single  race,  least  of  all  to  any  group  of  religious  extremists.  It 
belongs  to  a  mosaic  of  religiously,  linguistically  and  culturally  varied  communities 
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and  we  celebrate  this  diversity.  Let  us  create  an  environment  where  all  Indians  can 
strive  for  equitable  prosperity  transcending  the  religious  frictions.  Let  us  once  again 
dream  as  did  the  great  martyrs  of  Indian  freedom  movement  and  work  for  systematic 
reconstruct  of  our  multi-racial  polity  and  society. 

While  rituals,  theologies  and  institutions  might  vary  from  religion  to  religion,  the 
basic  religious  values  are  common  in  all  the  religions;  the  basic  values  in  one  religion 
are  complementary  to  the  other.  Dialogue  is  the  only  way  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  the  religious  communities. 

I  thank  the  National  Commission  for  Minorities  and  the  State  Minorities 
Commissions  and  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  your  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  minorities,  suggest  measures  for  socio-economic  progress  of  the  minorities,  promote 
communal  harmony  and  thereby  strengthen  the  secular  democracy  of  our  country. 

I  wish  the  Conference  all  success. 


Recognising  the  Contribution  of 
Ex-servicemen  to  the  Nation 


T 

m.  ODAY  IS  A  special  day  for  all  of  us  as  it  happens  to  be  birthday  of  our  first  Prime 
Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  We  celebrate  this  day  as  Children’s  Day.  Because  Panditji 
used  to  emphasise  that  nothing  is  more  precious  to  us  than  the  well  being  of  our 
children.  In  this  quest  a  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  children.  Educational  facilities  are  being  expanded,  healthcare  facilities 
are  being  expanded.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  only  a 
fraction  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  And  when  we  remember  Panditji  we  recall  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  duties  to  our  country 
and  on  occasion  like  this  it  is  befitting  we  should  honour  the  children  of  those  who 
have  proved  over  the  years  to  be  the  most  patriotic  citizens  of  our  country  i.e.  the 
ex-servicemen. 

This  is  the  idea  which  came  to  me  last  year  when  I  was  looking  at  the  accounts 
of  the  National  Defence  Fund,  then  I  felt  that  in  a  small  way  we  should  make  a 
humble  contribution  to  promote  the  well  being  of  the  children  of  the  ex-servicemen 
by  creating  this  scholarship  scheme.  We  could  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the 
opportunities  that  now  exists  in  our  country  in  terms  of  professional  education  whether 
they  are  management  studies,  engineering  studies  and  variety  of  other  disciplines 
that  are  now  flourishing.  And  I  am  very  happy  that  in  a  year’s  time  we  have  to 
operationlise  this  scheme  and  nearly  5000  students  will  benefit  from  this  scheme  of 
which  4,000  will  be  from  the  armed  forces  and  1000  from  the  para-military  forces 
including  Railway  Protection  Force.  This  is  a  small  recognition  of  the  great  contribution 
that  our  armed  forces  make  to  the  protection  of  our  liberties,  to  the  safeguarding  of 
our  vital  borders  and  our  national  interests. 

More  I  look  around,  I  often  think  that  in  our  ex-servicemen  we  have  20  lakh 
people  and  these  are  the  people  who  represent  the  best  value  system  of  our  country. 
A  few  days  ago  I  was  looking  at  the  human  resource  indicators  of  various  states  and 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  human  resource  indices  of  state  like  Himachal  Pradesh 
compare  favourably  with  many  other  states  and  I  asked  the  question  how  is  it  that 
Himachal  Pradesh  can  lead  frog  in  the  race  for  human  resource  development?  The 
answer  that  I  got  was  the  presence  of  large  number  of  ex-servicemen  who  though 
retire  pretty  early  but  when  they  retire  they  carry  the  message  that  education,  healthcare 
facilities  are  essential  for  improving  the  quality  of  life.  Therefore,  this  scholarship 
scheme  is  a  small  recognition  of  the  great  contribution  that  ex-servicemen  including 
our  para-military  forces  make  to  the  protection  of  life  and  liberties  of  our  citizens.  I 
am  very  happy  that  we  have  been  able  to  operationlise  this  scheme  and  that  it  is 
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going  to  benefit  a  very  substantial  segment  of  young  population  in  our  country.  I  am 
particularly  happy  that  a  fair  proportion  of  children  happened  to  be  women.  I  think 
that  is  how  it  should  be,  no  nation  can  progress  if  women  do  not  feel  to  be  active 
partners  in  the  processes  of  development  and  change,  that  must  apply  to  all  processes 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  of  our  country.  The  education  happens  to  be  the 
most  important  of  them.  I  therefore  congratulate  all  those  who  have  been  connected 
in  operationlisation  of  the  scheme  and  I  wish  all  these  children  Godspeed.  May  God 
bless  all  of  you. 


Reiterating  Commitment  Towards 
Empowerment  of  Minorities 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  to  speak  at  this  very  important  conference.  I 
compliment  my  colleague,  Ram  Vilasji,  for  taking  the  initiative  to  organize  an 
international  conference  focusing  on  the  theme  “power  to  the  powerless”.  I  am  very 
happy  that  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  come  here  .  I  extend  to  all  of 
them  my  greetings  and  best  wishes. 

In  studying  the  problems  captured  by  this  theme,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  problems  faced  by  dalits  in  India  and  the  problems  faced  by 
“minorities”  in  all  societies.  Dalits  have  faced  a  unique  discrimination  in  our  society 
that  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  problems  of  minority  groups  in  general.  The 
only  parallel  to  the  practice  of  “untouchability”  was  Apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
Untouchability  is  not  just  social  discrimination.  It  is  a  blot  on  humanity.  That  is 
precisely  why  the  Father  of  our  Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi  declared,  “My  fight  against 
untouchability  is  a  fight  against  the  impure  in  humanity.” 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  social  reformers,  leaders  of  our  freedom  movement  and 
the  makers  of  our  Constitution  adopted  a  special  approach  to  deal  with  the 
discrimination  against  dalits  and  .  They  banished  the  practice  of  untouchability  and 
empowered  dalits  in  various  ways.  The  Indian  Constitution,  written  by  such  great 
patriots  as  Dr.  Babasaheb  Ambedkar,  is  a  unique  affirmation  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  It  guaranteed  social  empowerment  through  Constitutional  means.  India’s  unique 
experiment  of  social  and  economic  revolution  through  peaceful  and  democratic  means 
holds,  I  believe,  lessons  for  all  societies  in  transition,  for  all  nations  divided  by  social 
and  economic  disparities  and  discrimination. 

I  recognize,  even  after  60  years  of  Constitutional  and  legal  protection  and  state 
support,  there  is  still  social  discrimination  against  dalits  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 
The  political,  social,  cultural  and  intellectual  battle  against  such  discrimination  must 
continue.  I  assure  you,  our  Government  is  deeply  and  sincerely  committed  to  the 
equality  of  all  sections  of  our  society  and  will  take  all  necessary  steps  to  help  in  the 
social,  educational  and  economic  empowerment  of  dalits.  This  is  our  solemn 
commitment. 

In  fact,  our  Government  has  taken  several  steps  in  the  past  two  years  to  empower 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  both  through  affirmative  action  and  reinforcing 
our  Constitutional  commitment  to  reservations.  Above  all,  we  have  paid  special 
attention  to  empowerment  through  education  because,  as  the  life  of  Dr.  Babasaheb 
Ambedkar  tells  us  so  eloquently,  this  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  overthrowing  the 
one  uncivilized  aspect  of  our  ancient  civilization. 
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Your  conference  is  also  focusing  on  the  status  of  minorities.  The  principle  that 
explicit  measures  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  minorities  is  an  idea 
embedded  in  our  political  discourse  and  in  our  Constitutional  provisions. 

In  an  international  conference  like  this  it  is  relevant  to  recognize  that  a  minority 
in  one  country  or  region  could  be  a  majority  elsewhere.  Indeed,  every  social  and 
religious  group  can  claim  to  be  a  minority  somewhere  or  the  other.  Hence,  the  social, 
political  and  economic  principles  that  modern,  democratic  societies  adopt  in  dealing 
with  the  specific  problems  of  minorities  should  ideally  be  based  on  certain  universal 
principles. 

What  are  these  universal  principles,  in  my  view  these  beliefs  are  defined  by  the 
idea  of  equality  before  law,  the  universal  application  of  the  rule  of  law,  commitment 
to  basic  fundamental  human  rights,  and  the  right  of  minority  groups  to  protect, 
preserve  and  promote  the  values  cherished  by  such  groups. 

Some  minorities  in  India  have  done  better  than  others.  For  example,  in  India, 
minority  communities  like  the  Jains  and  the  Sikhs  have  fared  relatively  well  from  the 
process  of  social  and  economic  development.  However,  other  minorities,  especially 
the  Muslim  community  in  certain  parts  of  our  country,  have  not  had  an  equal  share 
of  the  fruits  of  development.  This  has  most  recently  been  established  by  data  provided 
in  the  Report  of  the  High  Level  Committee  on  the  Social,  Economic  and  Educational 
Status  of  the  Muslim  Community  of  India,  popularly  known  as  Sachar  Committee.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  any  democratically  elected  government  to  redress  such  imbalances 
and  eradicate  such  inequities.  I  assure  you,  our  Government  is  indeed  committed  to 
doing  this. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  ensure  that  the  growth  process  is  not  only  equitable 
but  is  seen  to  be  so.  Even  as  absolute  poverty  may  be  reduced  by  growth,  inequalities 
can  get  sharpened.  This  can  be  politically  and  socially  extremely  destabilizing.  Hence, 
we  have  to  take  steps  that  reduce  social  and  economic  inequalities,  without  hurting 
the  process  of  growth  and  without  reducing  the  incentives  for  individual  enterprise 
and  creativity. 

Administrative  measures  taken  by  Government  to  develop  the  capabilities  of 
weaker  groups  are  not  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  positive  action  against  social 
discrimination  and  disparities.  We  need  a  change  in  mindsets.  This  requires  a  wider, 
broad-based  social,  political  and  cultural  movement  against  all  forms  of  discrimination 
and  injustice  prevalent  in  our  society.  The  battle  for  social  equality  has  to  be  waged 
and  won  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  even  in  a  free  society  there  are  glass  windows  and 
glass  ceilings.  The  first  step  in  dealing  with  such  problems  is  to  recognize  their  existence. 
The  second  step  is  to  come  up  with  universally  acceptable  policies  that  are  not 
viewed  as  a  zero-sum  game,  but  as  win-win  solutions  through  which  everyone  is 
better  off  and  no  one  is  worse  off. 
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Shri  V.R  Singh  has  touched  upon  a  number  of  issues.  I  won’t  like  to  go  into  the 
details  of  various  valuable  suggestions  that  he  has  made.  This  has  been  true  that  the 
Muslim  minorities  in  our  country  has  not  got  an  equitable  share  of  the  fruits  of 
development.  Therefore,  practical  ways  and  means  have  to  be  explored  to  redress 
this  basic  inequity  in  the  functioning  of  our  democracy.  I  assure  you,  I  will,  with  the 
help  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  apply  myself  to  this  task.  There  are  problems 
facing  Scheduled  Castes,  Scheduled  Tribes,  problems  arise  when  it  comes  to  acquiring 
land  for  certain  purposes,  the  problems  of  the  displaced  persons  and  their  livelihood 
and  those  who  are  forced  to  migrate  in  search  of  their  livelihood  to  cities,  the  growing 
homelessness  in  urban  conglomerates,  these  are  all  genuine  issues  and  they,  I  can 
assure  you,  will  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  conference  like  this  must  pay  more 
attention  to  finding  solutions  to  a  problem  rather  than  merely  harp  on  the  problem. 
You  must  also  focus  your  attention  on  success  stories  that  guide  people  and  give 
them  a  ray  of  hope.  The  life  of  Babasaheb  Ambedkar  gives  us  hope  as  well  as 
courage.  It  gives  every  dalit  hope  and  courage,  it  gives  every  Indian  hope  that  a  just 
society  is  not  merely  a  false  dream.  It  should  give  every  modern  democratic  society 
hope. 

There  are  today  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  whose  life  mirrors  that  of 
Babasaheb.  My  young  friend  Dr.  Narendra  Jadhav  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  is 
one  such.  I  invite  you  to  read  his  book  “Outcaste”.  I  was  deeply  moved  when  I  read. 
It  was  a  soul  stirring  account  of  empowerment  and  liberation.  Such  are  the  examples 
of  empowerment  that  must  inspire  and  give  us  confidence  that  problems  of  social 
and  economic  inequalities  can  be  dealt  with  and  will  be  dealt  with  effectively.  I  hope 
your  conference  is  able  to  impart  this  positive  message  to  our  people.  I  wish  your 
conference  all  success. 


Towards  All  Round  Development  of 
Home-Based  Workers 


It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  your  Conference  on  Homebased  Workers 
in  South  Asia.  Countries  of  South  Asia  are  similar  in  many  ways  and  we  face  similar 
social  and  economic  challenges.  I  compliment  UNIFEM  and  SEWA  for  taking  this 
initiative  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the  civil  society  of  our  South  Asia  to 
discuss  issues  of  great  contemporary  significance. 

I  have  always  been  inspired  by  the  work  of  Elaben  and  SEWA  in  empowering 
women  and  other  disadvantaged  sections  by  giving  them  new  hope.  The  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Dr.  Mohammed  Yunus  has  demonstrated  in  Bangladesh  the  effectiveness  of 
grassroot  initiatives  in  the  same  direction.  I  do  believe  that  women’s  empowerment 
should  be  a  major  objective  of  our  social,  political  and  economic  policy  in  South  Asia 
region  as  a  whole.  Most  homebased  workers  happen  to  be  women.  The  women  of 
South  Asia  have  waited  for  long  to  secure  equality  in  all  senses  of  that  term.  They 
can  and  they  should  wait  no  longer.  It  should  be  our  solemn  and  common  resolve 
in  South  Asia  to  ensure  gender  equity  and  equality. 

This  has  been  a  key  guiding  principle  of  the  National  Common  Minimum 
Programme  that  our  Government  adopted  in  the  year  2004.  We  remain  deeply 
committed  to  this  objective  because  I  believe  no  civilized  society,  no  modern  polity, 
no  developing  economy  can  ignore  the  aspirations  and  the  rights  of  women. 

The  key  to  the  empowerment  of  all  people  is  education  and  the  assurance  of 
gainful  employment.  Our  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  economic  growth 
and  development  translate  into  productive  employment  for  all,  including  women.  We 
find  that  women  are  more  likely  to  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the  production  ladder.  Most 
of  our  working  women  are  in  fact  in  the  informal  economy.  Perhaps  there  is,  in  our 
societies,  a  cultural  bias  for  women  to  be  in  home-based  work. 

Estimates  suggest  that  there  are  around  50  million  home  based  workers  in 
South  Asia,  and  most  of  them  happen  to  be  women.  In  India,  57%  of  all  women 
workers  are  homebased.  The  large  number  of  homebased  workers  also  reflects  the 
fact  that  small  units  and  enterprises  are  still  the  norm  in  countries  of  South  Asia  with 
86%  of  the  workers  in  the  manufacturing  sector  still  working  in  small  or  household 
enterprises. 

Homebased  workers  are  of  many  different  categories.  Some  are  artisans.  Many 
work  in  small  household  enterprises,  often  ancillary  to  large  units.  Some  homebased 
workers  make  products  for  contractors,  the  last  in  a  chain  of  production.  As  our 
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economies  become  globalised,  homebased  workers  are  becoming  part  of  a  global 
value  chain. 

Unfortunately,  most  homebased  workers  receive  very  low  levels  of  income  due 
to  a  chain  of  middle-men  through  whom  they  work.  Child  labour  is  a  major  area  of 
concern  for  homebased  workers.  Children  assisting  their  families  in  homebased  work 
learn  useful  skills  and  can  also  make  a  little  extra  money.  But  the  concern  arises 
when  work  becomes  the  child’s  main  occupation  and  when  she  or  he  becomes  an 
important  source  of  earning  for  the  family.  I  sincerely  believe,  a  child’s  major 
occupation  should  be  education  not  work.  We  all  have  to  work  for  realization  of  this 
important  objective. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  issues  of  Homebased  workers  are  being  addressed 
in  a  number  of  ways,  internationally  and  in  our  countries.  The  ILO  Convention  No. 
177  of  1996  represents  a  watershed  in  the  progress  of  the  movement  of  home  based 
workers  for  recognition  and  for  human  rights. 

In  October  2000,  the  UNIFEM  Conference  on  the  rights  of  South  Asian  home 
based  workers  adopted  the  Kathmandu  Declaration.  It  highlights  the  need  for  a 
National  Policy  on  home  based  workers  in  each  country.  Our  Government  has  provided 
funding  for  implementation  of  the  Recommendations  of  that  Conference.  I  would  like 
the  SAARC  Summit  in  New  Delhi  to  consider  the  Kathmandu  Declaration  and  address 
effectively  the  problems  of  homebased  workers. 

SAARC  member  governments  must  identify  the  products  actually  produced  by 
homebased  workers  and  ensure  that  such  workers  directly  benefit  from  regional  and 
international  trade.  I  would  be  happy  to  consider  the  suggestions  that  emerge  from 
this  important  workshop.  The  Kathmandu  Declaration  identifies  certain  areas  in  which 
the  deprivations  faced  by  homebased  workers  need  to  be  addressed.  These  include 
the  “invisibility”  of  homebased  workers,  especially  women;  social  protection;  skill¬ 
building,  technology  development,  marketing  skills,  credit  availability;  and,  finally 
effective  organization  and  political  participation. 

In  India,  we  have  been  trying  to  address  these  concerns  in  various  ways.  We 
have  tried  to  overcome  the  “invisibility”  of  homebased  workers  by  ensuring  that  they 
are  covered  by  our  statistical  systems.  The  1999-2000  NSS  Round  for  the  first  time 
surveyed  homebased  workers.  These  estimates  show  that  there  are  over  28  million 
homebased  workers  in  India.  We  would  like  to  continue  this  collection  of  appropriate 
statistics  and  in  fact  expand  it  to  find  out  more  about  their  work,  their  earnings,  their 
skill  levels  and  what  more  needs  to  be  done  to  enable  them  to  lead  a  life  of  dignity 
and  self  respect. 

Our  main  challenge  is  that  of  increasing  the  skills,  productivity  and  earnings  of 
these  workers.  The  country’s  crafts  scene  is  presently  undergoing  a  complete 
transformation,  governed  by  compelling  market  factors.  We  need  to  put  in  place 
processes  which  will  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  progress  reach  the  most  disadvantaged 
sections  of  our  population,  particularly  the  homebased  workers.  The  unprecedented 
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increase  in  the  demand  for  handicrafts  at  home  and  abroad  has  helped  crafts-persons 
to  secure  access  to  finance  and  markets.  Many  have  successfully  made  the  transition 
from  traditional  techniques  to  modern  ones.  This  needs  to  be  encouraged  and  spread 
over  other  sectors  where  women  homebased  workers  are  employed  in  large  numbers. 

Our  Government  has  been  giving  high  priority  to  skill  development  of  workers. 
The  Approach  Paper  to  the  Eleventh  Plan  commits  us  to  increasing  funds  for  vocational 
training  substantially.  Next  to  skills  is  credit  availability.  Micro  finance  has  become  an 
important  instrument  in  reaching  credit  to  the  poor  and  to  tiny  enterprises.  We  are 
working  on  a  Bill  for  Microfinance  institutions  to  help  create  a  friendly  policy 
environment  for  microfinance  services.  These  must  reach  the  poor  in  far  greater 
number  and  build  their  capacities  to  absorb  higher  amounts  of  credit.  We  will  try  to 
facilitate  varied  models  of  delivering  microfinance  services  to  grow  at  a  faster  pace. 

The  “invisibility”  of  Homebased  workers  also  extends  to  the  media.  The  media 
too  should  listen  more  carefully  to  their  needs.  In  this  age  of  globalization  and 
economic  transformation,  organizations  of  home-based  workers  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  creating  awareness  about  their  situation.  I  congratulate  SEWA  for 
giving  voice  to  voiceless  homebased  workers.  I  assure  you  that  our  Government  will 
listen  to  your  needs  and  extend  recognition  to  the  newly  created  network  of  homebased 
workers. 

I  understand  that  your  Conference  intends  to  propose  country  specific  policies 
for  homebased  workers,  within  the  framework  suggested  by  the  ILO  Convention. 
Elaben  has  referred  to  the  need  for  provision  of  social  security  for  homebased  workers. 
We  are  examining  various  possibilities  and  I  greatly  welcome  any  suggestions  that 
may  emanate  from  your  Conference.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  those 
recommendations.  Our  Government  will  be  happy  to  take  forward  the  National  Policy 
for  India  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  programme  for  countries  of  South  Asia.  With  these 
words,  I  wish  your  conference  all  success.  You  are  engaged  in  a  socially  most  important 
noble  venture.  I  wish  you  all  success. 


Pension  Reforms  :  Ensuring 
Availability  of  Pension  Schemes 
to  the  Common  Man 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  here  at  this  conference  on  pension  related  issues.  The  Finance 
Minister  has  given  us  all  the  background  for  convening  this  conference  and  the 
purpose  that  we  hope  it  will  serve.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of  the  Chief 
Ministers  and  Finance  Ministers  of  States  on  these  vital  issues. 

The  Finance  Minister  has  dwelt  at  length  on  the  fiscal  implications  of  the  existing 
pension  system  for  government  employees.  The  rising  pension  bills  at  all  levels  of 
government  would  be  increasingly  difficult  to  finance  in  future,  given  the  other 
demands  that  are  there  on  our  resources,  particularly  for  enhancing  our  expenditures 
on  essential  social  sectors  such  as  health,  education  and  rural  development.  Even  in 
the  states,  all  of  you  must  be  faced  with  the  rising  cost  of  pension  liabilities  which 
compete  for  your  limited  resources.  All  of  you  have  large  expenditure  obligations  to 
meet  for  ensuring  the  rapid  development  of  your  states.  Therefore,  we  need  better 
management  of  our  pension  liabilities  so  that  state  finances  can  be  managed  in  a 
healthy,  sustainable  way  in  future.  This  is  a  very  important  basis  for  the  changes  in 
the  pension  system. 

The  other  important  reason  for  calling  this  meeting  is  that  since  2004,  the  New 
Pension  System  is  already  in  place  for  all  freshly  recruited  Central  Government 
employees  and  for  employees  in  many  state  governments.  In  the  last  3  years,  the 
contributions  of  these  new  employees  have  accumulated  in  the  Public  Account.  These 
get  a  fixed  annual  return  of  8%  only.  The  suggestion  that  is  being  considered  is  that, 
pending  a  resolution  of  all  issues  related  to  the  PFRDA  Bill,  these  accumulated  funds 
may  be  allowed  to  be  invested  in  accordance  with  the  investment  pattern  prescribed 
for  non-government  Provident  Funds.  The  pattern  permitted  for  them  has  been 
circulated  and  will  fetch  a  return  superior  to  that  given  by  the  government  at  present 
without  compromising  the  safety  factor. 

I  would  however,  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  equally  important 
dimension  of  pension  reforms,  namely,  the  availability  of  pension  instruments  and 
schemes  for  the  common  man  at  large.  India  will  face  huge  challenges  in  future  due 
to  the  level  and  speed  of  ageing  of  the  population.  The  life  expectancy  at  age  60, 
which  is  around  16  years  at  present,  is  expected  to  rise  rapidly,  requiring  longer 
periods  of  retirement  support  for  the  elderly.  This  becomes  particularly  acute  for  the 
unorganized  sector,  which  is  by  far  the  major  employer  of  our  labour  force.  This  large 
labour  force  functions  without  any  options  for  their  old  age.  At  present,  only  11%  of 
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the  workforce  is  covered  under  some  form  of  pension  schemes.  Within  the  organized 
sector,  the  coverage  is  accounted  for  largely  by  government  employees.  Therefore, 
workers  in  the  unorganized  sector,  constituting  90%  of  the  workforce,  need  a 
comprehensive  pension  system  which  they  can  subscribe  to. 

Government  of  India  has  a  number  of  schemes  to  address  problems  of  deprivation 
when  people  are  of  working  age.  Our  Government  has  launched  a  National  Rural 
Employment  Guarantee  Programme  (NREGP)  which  we  have  implemented  initially 
in  200  districts  and  plan  to  expand  to  cover  all  districts.  The  NREGP  aims  to  provide 
a  social  safety  net  by  guaranteeing  employment  in  rural  areas.  This  social  safety  net 
is  available  as  long  as  the  worker  is  in  the  productive  age  group. 

There  are  other  programmes  and  policies  that  have  elements  of  the  social  safety 
net  such  as  the  Targeted  Public  Distribution  System,  the  Indira  Awaas  Yojana,  the 
National  Rural  Health  Mission  and  various  types  of  crop  and  livestock  insurance.  We 
do  not,  however,  yet  have  a  comprehensive  social  safety  net  focusing  on  old  age 
income  security  covering  the  bulk  of  our  population. 

One  major  objective  of  the  PFRDA  Bill  is  to  put  in  place  the  architecture  and 
the  delivery  mechanism  for  pension  schemes  of  these  kinds.  It  is  my  belief  that  there 
is  a  lot  to  be  gained  by  moving  forward  and  allowing  a  multiplicity  of  pension 
products  delivered  by  a  variety  of  agencies  to  be  offered  to  our  people. 

India  is  on  the  cusp  of  its  demographic  evolution  and  will  miss  out  on  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  put  in  place  the  social  safety  nets  which  an  ageing  population  will 
soon  demand.  We  should  therefore  collectively  address  this  important  issue,  so  that 
we  can  grasp  this  opportunity  before  it  becomes  an  insurmountable  problem. 


National  Games  :  Showcasing  Talents 
in  Various  Sporting  Fields 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  with  you  at  the  Closing  Ceremony  of  the  33rd 
National  Games.  I  congratulate  the  sportspersons,  the  coaches,  the  organizers,  the 
Government  of  Assam  and  most  importantly,  the  people  of  Assam  for  conducting 
these  Games  successfully  in  Guwahati. 

The  scale  and  magnitude  of  these  largest  ever  National  Games  is  impressive 
speaks  for  itself.  I  am  told  that  over  10,000  athletes  and  officials  from  33  States  and 
Union  Territories  participated  in  32  disciplines.  These  Games  have  provided  a  unique 
opportunity  for  young  people  from  all  over  the  country  to  get  together,  live  in  the 
same  environment,  share  the  same  food  and  at  the  same  time  compete  with  each 
other  to  attain  higher  and  higher  levels  of  sporting  excellence.  I  am  sure  each  of  you 
will  carry  back  a  feeling  of  warmth,  affection,  camaraderie  and  sportsmanship,  so 
abundantly  shared  here  in  Guwahati. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  importance  of  any  sport  is  the  joy 
in  playing  it.  Playing  the  game,  and  playing  well  is  what  sport  is  all  about.  I  hope 
each  one  of  you  leave  these  games  with  the  satisfaction  that  you  have  played  the 
game  well.  At  the  same  time  you  must  also  nurture  the  ambition  and  the  desire  to 
play  better.  Therefore,  I  hope  you  and  others  will  return  to  the  34th  National  Games 
inspired  to  play  even  better. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  our  sports-persons  across  the  country  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves,  tighten  their  belts  and  get  prepared  for  the  2010  Commonwealth  Games. 
Our  National  Flag  must  fly  high  and  our  torch  must  burn  bright  at  those  games.  At 
the  world  stage  we  still  have  a  lot  to  achieve  if  we  have  to  do  our  nation  proud.  India 
is  doing  well  in  many  fields  and  is  gaining  recognition  for  it  across  the  world.  The 
time  has  come  now  to  prove  our  prowess  in  the  sporting  fields  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  dearth  of  talent  in  our  vast  country.  The  challenge  lies  in  harnessing  this  talent, 
nurturing  it,  providing  the  best  facilities,  training  and  exposure.  For  this,  an  all  round 
effort  has  to  be  made,  involving  Central  and  State  Governments,  Sports  Federations, 
Universities  and  Schools. 

To  start  with,  we  need  to  see  that  our  children  are  healthy  and  robust.  After  all, 
it  is  these  children  who  will  grow  up  to  be  healthy  young  adults  and  are  the  base 
from  which  we  will  see  fresh  sporting  talent  emerge.  Children  in  many  parts  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  All  states  must  work  towards  ensuring  that  our  children  are  well- 
nourished,  adequately  taken  care  of  and  given  proper  medical  care.  These  children 
will  then  go  to  school,  take  part  in  sports  and  games  and  then  become  sportsmen 
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and  sportswomen  like  you.  Excellence  in  a  large  number  of  sports  at  the  top  is 
dependent  on  a  wide  base  and  I  appeal  to  all  to  pay  greater  attention  to  this  matter. 

We  also  have  to  develop  a  broad  based  ‘sports  culture’  in  which  children  are 
encouraged  to  play  -  by  their  parents,  teachers  and  the  community  at  large.  Sports 
have  to  get  their  due  in  the  curricula  of  schools.  Sportsmen  have  to  be  treated  as 
honored  citizens.  At  the  same  time  sports  infrastructure  has  to  be  developed  country 
wide,  sporting  facilities  have  to  be  made  available  to  youngsters  in  rural  areas. 
Sponsorship  of  sports  by  the  corporate  sector  has  to  increase  manifold.  Our  corporate 
sector  must  look  beyond  a  few  popular  games  like  cricket  and  support  new  disciplines 
where  domestic  talent  is  blossoming.  Corporate  participation  also  needs  to  be  extended 
to  the  creation  of  infrastructure  for  sports  excellence.  I  know  that  the  task  is  challenging, 
but  not  impossible. 

In  the  last  two  years,  our  Government  has  paid  special  attention  to  sports  and 
youth  affairs.  We  are  committed  to  taking  India  to  the  top  in  the  Commonwealth 
Games,  in  Asian  Games  and,  with  your  effort  and  dedication,  in  the  Olympics.  We 
may  host  an  Asian  Games  in  the  near  future.  We  must  set  our  sights  on  hosting  an 
Olympics  as  well.  Unless  we  aim  high  we  will  never  be  able  to  reach  the  top.  I  urge 
all  our  children,  students  and  youth  to  take  keen  interest  in  sports.  We  must  regain 
our  position  in  such  sports  as  Hockey,  Football,  Table  Tennis,  Tennis  and  Boxing,  and 
do  much  better  in  Athletics  and  Gymnastics.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  games  like 
Badminton  and  Golf  have  become  popular  and  Indians  are  beginning  to  do  well. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  we  Indians  tend  to  do  better  in  individual-oriented 
sports  rather  than  team-based  sports.  Perhaps  that  is  a  comment  on  what  drives  us. 
But  we  must  learn  to  work  together  and  play  together.  The  success  of  any  sport, 
indeed  the  success  of  any  effort  as  much  as  the  success  of  any  nation,  is  based  on 
team  effort. 

Games  like  these  help  in  building  the  national  character  by  inculcating  in  us  that 
team  spirit.  They  are  also  an  occasion  for  promoting  national  integration.  I  hope 
when  each  one  of  you  returns  to  your  communities  and  to  your  families  you  will 
inculcate  in  all  your  friends  this  spirit  of  working  together  and  playing  together;  this 
spirit  of  being  part  of  a  great  nation.  Your  unity  in  your  diversity  is  a  symbol  of  the 
spirit  of  India. 

I  am  delighted  that,  Assam,  my  home  in  many  ways,  has  successfully  hosted  the 
33rd  National  Games.  Assam  is  a  land  of  great  beauty,  rich  culture  and  proud 
traditions.  ‘Asoma’  in  Sanskrit  means  ‘peerless’.  No  doubt  the  natural  beauty  of 
Assam,  together  with  the  richness  of  its  culture,  makes  it  peerless.  Sports  and  Games 
have  also  had  a  significant  place  in  the  lives  of  our  people  here.  The  ‘Rang  Ghar’ 
of  Sibsagar,  which  is  the  logo  of  the  games,  aptly  symbolizes  the  sporting  traditions 
of  the  Ahom  kingdom.  The  ‘Rongmon’,  the  mascot,  has  become  immensely  popular 
across  the  country.  I  felicitate  the  people  of  Assam  on  this  great  occasion. 

The  last  time  the  National  Games  were  held  in  this  part  of  our  country,  it  was 
at  Imphal.  The  North  East  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  Indian  sport.  This 
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region  has  been  home  to  some  of  our  most  impressive  sports  personalities  in  recent 
times.  And  teams  from  this  region  have  done  exceedingly  well  in  these  games  as  well. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Manipur  whose  achievements  in  the  sports  arena  are  far 
greater  than  its  size.  I  salute  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the 
spirit  of  team  work  of  the  great  people  of  our  North  Eastern  region.  Many  of  you 
have  inspired  young  people  across  the  country.  I  say  three  cheers  to  each  of  you. 

I  must  compliment  the  Government  of  Assam  and  its  Chief  Minister  Tarun  Gogoi 
for  their  role  in  creating  an  impressive  infrastructure  for  these  National  Games.  I 
know  that  a  lot  of  resources,  planning  and  effort  have  gone  into  this.  The  Games 
have  been  conducted  smoothly  and  efficiently  for  which  they  are  to  be  complimented. 
However,  I  think  the  real  challenge  begins  now.  The  challenge  of  effectively  and 
efficiently  using  and  maintaining  this  massive  infrastructure  and  promote  the  cause 
of  sports  in  Assam.  We  need  to  build  on  this  excellent  start  and  sustain  this  momentum 
for  the  future.  I  hope  the  State  Governments  and  all  those  associated  with  sports 
development  will  remain  active  in  the  coming  months  and  years,  and  promote  sports 
in  Assam  and  other  North  Eastern  States. 

This  evening  we  recognize  the  multitude  of  sporting  talent  in  our  midst.  My 
congratulations  to  the  participants.  We  are  pleased  to  honour  those  who  have  brought 
glory  to  themselves  and  their  states.  We  applaud  your  skills  and  celebrate  your 
achievements.  We  remember  the  many  sacrifices  you  have  made  to  excel.  We  rejoice 
in  your  success.  All  of  you  may  not  have  won  medals.  But  I  salute  your  untiring 
efforts,  undaunted  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  Success  is  not  the  only  yardstick  to  assess 
one’s  abilities.  What  matters  is  the  spirit.  The  spirit  and  the  will  to  excel  and  endure. 
I  am  sure  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  do  even  better  in  future. 

I  would  like  to  once  again  congratulate  the  organizers  of  the  33rd  National 
Games  and,  in  particular,  the  patriotic  people  of  Assam,  for  conducting  the  National 
Games  so  efficiently.  I  would  also  like  to  compliment  all  the  officials,  workers  and 
security  personnel  who  have  worked  tirelessly  to  ensure  the  smooth  conduct  of  the 
Games.  Finally,  I  must  thank  the  people  of  Guwahati  for  participating  in  this  event 
so  enthusiastically.  Every  game  needs  both  players  and  an  audience.  My  best  wishes 
to  you  all. 

I  now  declare  closed  the  33rd  National  Games. 


On  the  Threshold  of  a  New  Era  of 
Employment  Oriented  Economic 
Growth 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  here  at  this  41st  Session  of  the  Indian  Labour  Conference. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  deliberations  of  this  conference.  I  would  like  this 
conference  to  create  a  climate  congenial  to  good  industrial  relations  in  our  country. 
Our  Government  is  committed  to  working  with  labour  and  business  communities  to 
create  a  new  era  of  inclusive  and  employment  oriented  economic  growth.  I  urge  you 
all  to  strengthen  our  hands  in  our  efforts  to  speed  up  the  process  of  social  and 
economic  development. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  on  this  occasion  we  are  presenting  the  Shram 
Awards  for  the  year  2004.  I  offer  my  warmest  greetings  and  hearty  congratulations 
to  all  the  Award  Winners. 

The  Shram  Awards  recognise  exemplary  commitment  and  dedication  to  work. 
It  is  said  that  successful  people  are  not  different  from  others.  They  only  do  things 
differently.  Our  award  winners  today  are  normal  ordinary  people  who  have 
accomplished  extraordinary  achievements.  Their  single  minded  pursuit  of  excellence 
through  creativity  and  hard  work  should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  their  colleagues 
and  comrades.  These  awards  are  therefore  a  way  of  expressing  our  gratitude  and  our 
appreciation.  They  should  inspire  others  to  also  work  hard  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people  and  the  progress  of  our  nation. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  this  year  we  have  chosen  to  present  these  Awards 
at  the  41st  Session  of  the  Indian  Labour  Conference.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  these 
Awards  in  the  presence  of  the  tallest  leaders  of  our  Trade  Union  Movement, 
Distinguished  representatives  of  business  and  representatives  of  Central  and  State 
Governments.  These  three  arms  form  the  tripartite  edifice  of  the  industrial  economy 
of  our  country  and  must  work  together  for  our  nation  to  move  forward.  Each  one  of 
the  three  arms  should  feel  proud  that  we  have  among  our  workers  and  employees 
exemplary  achievers.  Let  us  all  celebrate  their  achievement  together  since  we  are  all 
the  beneficiaries  of  our  nation’s  progress. 

Our  labour  policy  derives  its  origin,  inspiration  and  strength  from  the  leaders  of 
our  freedom  struggle  and  from  the  ideas  of  our  socially  conscious  citizens.  Our  policy 
reflects  the  wisdom  of  the  constituent  assembly  of  our  Constitution,  of  the  conventions 
and  recommendations  adopted  by  the  International  Labour  Conference  as  well  as 
the  decisions  taken  in  the  Indian  Labour  Conferences  over  a  period  of  last  six  decades 
and  to  which  my  colleague  Oscar  Fernandes  has  made  a  handsome  reference.  Your 
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conference  has  aptly  been  described  as  the  Labour  Parliament  of  India.  It  is  a 
confluence  of  creative  forces  and  energies,  the  testing  ground  of  tripartite  consultations 
and  it  symbolises  the  merits  of  consensus  in  decision-making  processes  of  our  nation. 

The  National  Common  Minimum  Programme  (NCMP)  gives  primacy  to 
employment.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  defining  objective  of  our  labour  policy 
should  be  employment  generation  and  the  welfare  of  the  working  people  both  in  the 
organised  and  in  the  unorganised  sector.  Our  Government  believes  in  the  value  of 
dialogue  in  the  formulation  of  major  policies.  This  forum  is  meant  to  promote  this 
dialogue  in  some  very  important  aspects  of  managing  the  social  and  economic  change 
in  our  country.  I  assure  you  that  our  Government  will  work  with  Trade  Unions  and 
industries  to  strengthen  labour  laws  to  ensure  that  we  meet  the  twin  objectives  of 
employment  generation  and  workers’  welfare.  I  would  like  our  trade  union  movement 
to  be  as  committed  to  the  task  of  generating  new  employment  as  it  is,  to  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  interests  of  those  already  working.  In  the  long  run,  the 
standard  of  living  of  a  nation  is  a  matter  of  high  productivity  and  there  are  no 
shortcuts  to  it.  Our  system  of  industrial  relations  therefore  should  promote  both 
growth  of  productivity  and  a  fairer  share  of  the  gains  resulting  from  higher  productivity. 
We  have  therefore  to  create  an  environment  in  which  all  stakeholders  have  an  adequate 
incentive  to  be  active  participants  in  the  management  of  social  and  economic  change. 

To  promote  new  employment  we  need  an  environment  in  which  both  the 
Government  and  the  private  sector  are  encouraged  to  invest.  There  is  much  that 
trade  unions  and  business  leaders  can  do  to  help  us  create  such  an  environment.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  if  we  can  provide  an  environment  in  which  investors  feel  confident 
enough  to  invest,  we  will  be  able  to  generate  more  gainful  employment  and  promote 
also  workers’  welfare. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  to  ensure  that  our  economy  functions  at  the  frontiers 
of  modern  science  and  technology.  We  have  to  be  receptive  to  technological  change 
and  to  the  imperatives  of  modernisation  if  we  have  to  remain  competitive  in  an 
increasingly  integrated  global  economy.  We  cannot  find  viable  solutions  to  our  problems 
working  or  thinking  in  isolation. 

The  experience  of  countries  like  China  should  alert  us  to  the  vital  role  of  industrial 
modernisation  and  management  of  technical  change.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  believe 
that  the  cost  of  modernisation  and  change  should  not  be  borne  unduly  by  the  working 
class.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  workers  and  of  all  those  seeking 
work  even  as  we  manage  processes  of  social  and  economic  change.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  evolve  mechanisms  to  smoothen  the  effects  of  processes  of  technological 
change.  Our  industrial  relations  policy  must  be  sensitive  both  to  the  need  to  absorb 
new  technologies  and  ensure  competitiveness  of  our  firms,  as  well  as  the  need  to 
create  new  employment  opportunities  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  working  people. 

Our  country  is  passing  through  a  phase  in  which  it  is  blessed  with  a  large 
working  population.  People  can  be  turned  from  social  liabilities  to  economic  and 
social  assets,  if  they  can  be  gainfully  employed.  Investment  in  their  capabilities,  in 
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workers’  education  and  training  and  investment  in  labour  intensive  manufacturing 
are  necessary  to  promote  growth  of  employment  and  also  to  promote  workers’  welfare. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  to  increase  the  skilled  workforce  from  about  5%  at 
present  to  about  50%,  which  is  the  norm,  I  believe,  in  many  developed  countries.  To 
make  our  working  people  employable  we  must  create  adequate  infrastructure  for 
skilled  training  and  certification  and  for  imparting  training,  industrial  training  institutes 
therefore  must  keep  pace  with  the  technological  demands  of  modern  industry  and 
the  expanding  universe  of  technical  knowledge. 

I  hope  your  conference  would  deliberate  on  this  issue  of  enhancing  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  our  labour  force  including  in  the  informal  sector.  The  certification  of 
skills  acquired  through  informal  means  can  also  help  increase  employability  of  our 
working  people.  Industry  must  therefore  involve  itself  in  every  aspect  of  skill 
development  so  that  skill  creation  is  demand  driven  and  relevant  to  emerging  market 
opportunities  on  the  horizon. 

I  commend  our  technicians,  our  technocrats  and  our  engineers  whose  toil  and 
hard  work  have  put  India  among  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  once 
again  compliment  the  Shram  Award  winners.  I  do  believe  that  a  better  educated, 
informed  and  technically  qualified  workforce  and  world  class  and  cost  effective 
infrastructure  can  help  Indian  industry  compete  in  the  global  markets  and  we  must 
have  the  ambition  to  compete  in  the  global  markets  and  generate  more  employment 
opportunities  for  our  working  people  in  the  process. 

The  strength  and  vibrancy  of  Government’s  partnership  with  workers  and 
employers  has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  -  the  Government 
and  its  social  partners  -  can  work  together  with  an  accommodative  approach  and 
address  the  challenges  facing  our  nation  -  facing  these  challenges  unitedly.  We  are 
all  partners  in  processes  of  nation  building  and  we  are  not  adversaries.  Let  us, 
therefore,  work  hard  with  a  greater  sense  of  purpose  and  commitment  and  renewed 
commitment  to  take  our  nation  to  the  greater  heights  of  social  and  economic 
development.  With  these  words,  I  once  again  thank  you. 


Ensuring  Equitable  Access  to  Economic 
Opportunities  to  the  Deprived  Sections 
of  the  Society 

I  JOIN  ADVANI  ji  in  congratulating  Sardar  Charanjit  Singh  Atwal  for  having  taken 
this  initiative  to  convene  this  very  very  important  Conference.  Let  me  begin  on  a 
personal  note.  I  would  not  have  been  what  I  am  today  and  could  not  have  done 
what  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  my  life  but  for  the  light  of  education  that  my  family 
lit  for  me.  As  a  young  adult,  I  had  no  other  asset  or  advantage  other  than  the  benefit 
of  a  good  education.  That  benefit  I  got  both  because  of  my  family’s  commitment  to 
my  education  and  because  of  the  various  public  scholarships  that  our  State  provided 
for  students.  I  was  able  to  earn  as  my  education  progressed. 

My  own  experience  is  a  testimony  to  the  role  that  education  can  play  in  our 
people’s  empowerment.  Education  enhances  human  capabilities.  This,  in  turn, 
empowers  us  both  socially  and  economically.  That  is  why  our  Government  has  taken 
several  initiatives  to  increase  public  investment  in  education,  attract  more  private 
investment  and  to  offer  scholarships  at  all  levels  of  education  to  the  needy  and  the 
deserving.  But  I  do  recognize  that  what  has  been  done  is  not  enough.  More  needs 
to  be  done  and  new  pathways  have  to  be  found  to  realise  education  as  a  fundamental 
human  right  of  all  our  children. 

The  world  in  which  we  now  live  and  the  new  world  that  is  now  emerging,  is  a 
world  in  which  knowledge  will  be  the  key  to  social  and  economic  development, 
political  power  and  strategic  capability.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  no  developed, 
industrial  economy  with  a  literacy  rate  below  80%,  testifies  to  the  central  role  of 
education  in  processes  of  social  and  economic  development.  It  is  no  longer  access 
to  land,  or  even  capital,  that  differentiates  the  haves  from  the  have-nots.  The  key 
differentiator  today  is  access  to  modern  education.  Access  to  quality  vocational 
education,  access  to  modern  science  and  technology  and  access  to  advanced  skills 
and  capabilities.  These  are  crucial  determinants  of  social  mobility.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  route  to  the  social  and  economic  empowerment  of  all  disadvantaged  groups 
-  be  they  dalits  or  tribals;  be  they  women  or  minorities  -  is  through  education. 

That  is  why  our  successive  Governments  have  placed  special  emphasis  on 
education.  The  Scheduled  Castes  constitute  close  to  16%  of  our  population.  While 
they  suffer  from  many  handicaps,  the  lack  of  access  to  education  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  barriers  to  their  sustained  progress.  The  lower  educational  achievement 
among  them  is  in  turn,  closely  associated  with  the  denial  of  a  right  to  education  in 
the  past. 
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It  was  in  recognition  of  this  centrality  of  education  in  empowering  SCs  and  STs, 
as  Advani  ji  mentioned,  that  Article  46  of  our  Constitution  specifically  states  that  the 
States  shall  promote  with  special  care,  the  educational  and  economic  interests  of  the 
weaker  sections  of  the  people,  and  in  particular,  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Scheduled  Tribes.  Based  on  this  provision  in  the  Constitution,  a  number  of  policy 
initiatives  have  been  taken  by  the  Central  and  State  governments.  Their  efficacy, 
their  effectiveness,  there  are  question  marks  and  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  your 
Conference  will  remove  the  various  instrumentalities  which  we  have  used  to  empower 
the  disadvantaged  sections  through  education  and  how  in  years  to  come  we  can 
greatly  improve  upon  past  techniques  and  methods  of  empowerment  through 
education. 

I  do  believe  that  at  an  international  conference  like  yours,  there  is  much  that  we 
can  learn  from  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  improving  access  to  education  for 
the  marginalized  sections  of  society.  However,  I  also  believe  that  there  is  much  that 
other  countries  can  learn  from  our  experience  in  this  regard.  Of  course,  our  experience 
is  regionally  differentiated.  Advani  ji  mentioned  and  that  is  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
States  and  Union  Territories  have  a  better  record  in  empowering  Dalits,  Minorities, 
tribals  and  other  disadvantaged  groups,  than  others.  Indeed,  there  is  much  therefore 
that  we  can  learn  from  each  other. 

Our  initiatives  in  the  school  sector  include  Pre-matric  scholarships,  tuition 
concessions,  mid-day  meals,  free  uniforms,  free  supply  of  books  and  stationery  items, 
free  or  subsidized  hostel  accommodation  and  remedial  coaching.  But  we  must  assess 
with  strict  objectivity  the  effectiveness  of  these  instrumentalities.  In  higher  education, 
facilities  offered  include  reservation  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  post-matriculate 
scholarships,  overseas  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  M.Phil  and  Ph.D  students, 
remedial  coaching,  coaching  centers,  hostels  and  other  facilities.  The  introduction  of 
the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Fellowship  for  Doctoral  students  two  years  ago  is  a  recent  initiative 
which  will  I  hope  promote  higher  education  among  Dalits  and  STs. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  educational  level 
of  Dalits.  But  what  has  been  achieved  is  not  enough.  Of  course,  this  progress  is 
reflected  in  improved  literacy  rates  and  increased  enrolment.  There  has  been  a  five¬ 
fold  increase  in  the  literacy  rate  of  Scheduled  Castes  from  10%  in  1961  to  55%  in 
2001.  Literacy  among  SC  girls  has  increased  from  a  dismally  low  level  of  3%  in  1961 
to  42%  in  2001.  There  is  a  discernable  improvement  in  the  Gross  Enrolment  Ratio 
as  well  as  at  the  primary  and  upper  primary  levels.  In  fact,  enrolment  of  SCs  at  the 
Upper  Primary  stage  is  now  fairly  close  to  that  of  other  groups.  But,  as  I  said,  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  status-quo.  We  must  improve  and  improve  upon  very 
significantly  over  the  past  performance. 

The  enrolment  ratio  in  higher  education,  viz,  colleges  and  universities,  has  also 
increased  from  less  than  1  %  in  the  early  1950’s  to  about  6%  in  2005.  Our  Government 
is  committed  to  a  rapid  improvement  in  this  rate.  The  policy  of  reservations  in  public 
educational  institutions  has  helped  in  improving  enrolment  in  higher  education.  This 
has  further  facilitated  entry  into  jobs  for  Dalits.  This  has  been  an  important  source 
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of  social  mobility,  and  such  mobility  has  had  a  wider  impact  on  the  development 
process  and  we  must  persist  with  this  effort. 

The  Report  of  the  Sachar  Committee  has  brought  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that 
the  Muslim  community,  among  the  various  minority  groups  in  our  country,  has  also 
lagged  behind  in  the  field  of  education.  It  shows  inequity  in  access  to  education  at 
all  levels,  particularly  in  higher  education.  However,  there  are  sharp  and  important 
regional  differences.  States  like  Kerala,  Tamil  Nadu  and  Andhra  Pradesh  have  a 
much  better  track  record  in  empowering  through  education.  Educational  deprivation 
among  Minorities  differs  from  State  to  State.  Hence  we  need  State-specific  strategies 
and  interventions. 

At  the  national  level,  our  Government  has  come  forward  with  a  new  15-Point 
Programme  for  the  Welfare  of  Minorities,  in  which  improving  access  to  education  is 
a  key  element.  We  have  doubled  the  corpus  of  the  Maulana  Azad  Education 
Foundation  last  year  and  propose  to  enhance  it  further.  The  Foundation  should  now 
be  able  to  assist  many  more  NGOs  in  establishing  and  expanding  schools  and 
improving  facilities  in  these  schools. 

There  are  many  districts,  blocks  and  towns  with  a  large  representation  of  minorities 
that  are  economically  and  educationally  backward.  We  will  devise  focused  plans  for 
bringing  these  backward  areas  at  par  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Such  public  support 
for  social  and  economic  infrastructure  development,  with  a  special  focus  on 
empowerment  of  Dalits,  Tribals  and  Minorities  can  contribute  significantly  to  overall 
social  and  economic  development. 

While  recognizing  these  positive  trends,  we  must  remain  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel  in  ensuring  full  social  justice  to  SCs  and  STs.  The 
emphasis  in  improving  access  so  far  has  been  on  expanding  the  public  education 
system.  But  quality  of  education  in  the  public  school  system  is  not  satisfactory  and 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  There  is  a  perception  that  the  quality  gap  between  public 
schools  and  private  schools  may  have  widened  significantly  over  the  past  few  decades. 
I  therefore  believe  that  greater  effort  is  required  to  bridge  this  quality  gap  and  Sardar 
Charanjit  Singh  ji  also  referred  to  this  severe  gap.  This  is  necessary  if  good  education 
is  not  to  become  a  preserve  only  of  the  privileged  classes.  A  high  quality  public 
schooling  system  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  only  guarantor  of  equality  of  opportunity 
to  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  their  social  or  economic  conditions.  Improving  the 
public  school  system  requires  greater  attention  to  teacher  training  and  attending  to 
the  unique  problems  of  what  I  described  as  the  first  generation  learners,  children 
coming  from  families  with  no  background  of  education.  Greater  attention  needs  to 
be  paid  to  improving  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics  in  schools  as  numeracy 
skills  and  scientific  knowledge  are  the  key  to  success  in  the  new  knowledge  economy 
which  is  now  on  the  horizon.  I  must  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  need  a 
much  focused  strategy  for  the  girl  child.  SC  and  ST  girls  have  lagged  behind  boys 
and  we  need  therefore  a  much  more  sharply  focused  strategy  for  the  education  of 
Dalit  and  Scheduled  Tribe  and  minority  girl  children. 
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Educational  empowerment  has  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  economic  empowerment. 
Indeed,  the  former  enables  the  latter.  Ensuring  equitable  access  to  economic 
opportunities  to  the  deprived  sections  of  society  is  a  firm  commitment  of  our 
Government.  We  are  committed  to  providing  equal  opportunity  to  all  in  securing 
access  to  credit  and  to  employment  opportunities.  We  are  committed  to  upgrading 
the  technical  skills  of  Dalits  and  Minorities  so  that  they  do  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
large  pool  of  jobs  being  created  across  the  country. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  participants  at  this  very  important  Conference 
will  have  new  ideas  on  how  we  can  be  more  effective  than  we  have  been  thus  far 
in  meeting  our  shared  goals  of  achieving  social  and  economic  empowerment  of  all 
sections  of  our  society.  I  look  forward  to  your  recommendations  with  great  interest. 
I  assure  you  of  our  firm  commitment  to  implementing  the  most  effective  policies  for 
the  empowerment  of  Dalits,  Tribals,  Minorities,  other  backward  classes  and  women 
and  if  there  are  ideas  about  the  problems  faced  by  poor  children  from  other  sections 
of  the  community,  they  should  also  be  taken  on  board.  This  is  our  solemn  commitment 
in  this  60th  year  of  our  Independence. 


V 

Infrastructure  &  Industry 


World-Class  Public  Transport  :  An 
Integral  Part  of  Urban  Renewal 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  with  all  of  you  today  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Mumbai  Metro  Rail  Project.  The  construction  of  this  Mumbai  Metro  Rail  Project 
is  the  fulfillment  of  an  important  promise  made  to  the  people  of  Maharashtra  and  a 
promise  of  support  by  the  Government  of  India.  I  convey  my  very  best  wishes  to  all 
the  citizens  of  Mumbai  on  this  very  happy  occasion. 

I  compliment  the  State  Government,  your  Chief  Minister,  Shri  Vilasrao  Deshmukh, 
and  all  those  associated  with  this  project  for  having  moved  rapidly  to  begin  work  on 
this  project.  When  I  had  visited  Mumbai  in  March,  I  had  requested  the 
State  Government  to  speed  up  the  work  on  the  Mumbai  Metro.  It  is  a  matter  of 
immense  satisfaction  that  the  State  Government  has  delivered  on  its  assurance  and 
the  project  is  being  launched  three  months  later.  I  wish  them  well  and  I  wish  this 
project  all  success.  I  sincerely  believe  and  hope  that  Anil  Ambani  will  make  a  definite 
difference  to  the  execution  of  this  project.  And  when  it  is  completed,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  great  symbols  of  Mumbai’s  great  sense  of  creativity  and  great  sense  of  adventure 
and  enterprise. 

I  am  told  that  this  is  Phase  I  of  the  Mumbai  Metro,  from  Versova,  through 
Andheri  to  Ghatkopar,  covering  11  kilometres.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  completed  in  three 
years  by  2009  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  so,  given  the  enthusiasm  and 
commitment  of  all  those  involved  in  the  project.  The  project  would  provide  the  much 
needed  east-west  link  in  this  great  city.  The  total  planned  length  of  the  Metro  in 
Mumbai  is  146  kilometres  and  when  this  is  completed  in  phases,  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  make  Mumbai  a  more  livable  city,  a  better  connected  city,  a  city  where  distances 
shrink  with  the  passage  of  time.  I  hope  that  the  Mumbai  Metro,  like  the  Delhi  Metro, 
becomes  a  symbol  of  efficiency  and  economy.  I  am  also  informed  that  viability  gap 
support  has  been  sought  from  the  Government  of  India  recently.  This  proposal  is 
being  examined  and  I  assure  that  the  Government  of  India  will  do  all  that  is  possible 
for  ensuring  that  this  project  is  a  resounding  success.  I  have  often  said  that  Mumbai 
is  not  an  ordinary  city,  its  contribution  to  the  creation  of  wealth  in  our  country,  the 
symbol  of  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  resurgent  India,  a  symbol  of  hope  in  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  India,  it  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  India  that  India  is  out  to  embrace  globalisation;  its  spirit 
of  self-confidence.  I  now  hope  that  a  city  like  Mumbai  does  deserve  the  support  of 
all  policy-makers  whether  at  the  State  level  or  at  the  Central  level  and  I  assure  you 
that  the  Government  of  India  will  not  be  lagging  behind  in  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  state  government  to  make  this  city  a  great  city. 
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The  urban  landscape  of  India  is  changing  rapidly.  In  a  few  years,  almost  forty 
per  cent  of  our  population  will  be  residing  in  urban  areas.  In  Maharashtra,  more  than 
42%  of  the  population  already  lives  in  urban  areas.  These  urban  areas  must  be  seen 
as  engines  of  growth,  as  places  where  there  are  economies  of  scale  and  scope  and 
hence,  as  hubs  of  economic,  commercial  and  social  activity.  Prosperity  and  progress 
radiate  from  urban  hubs  into  the  rest  of  the  country.  Rough  estimates  indicate  that 
urban  areas  account  for  50-60%  of  our  GDP  And  this  urban  space  has  sadly  suffered 
from  years  of  neglect. 

As  I  have  said  so  often,  our  cities  cannot  continue  to  develop  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  done  over  the  past  few  decades.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
our  cities  can  and  should  continue  to  grow  in  this  manner?  We  urgently  need  new 
investment  in  world-class  public  infrastructure  for  our  cities.  We  have  to  invest  in 
public  transport,  in  roads  with  space  for  bicycles  and  pedestrians,  in  sanitation,  in 
public  parks,  in  water  bodies,  in  airports,  in  railway  stations,  and  many  other  amenities 
of  modern  life.  Our  citizens  expect  all  this  from  the  Government.  Our  cities  have  to 
become  more  livable  and  more  people-friendly.  We  have  to  also  take  steps  to  enable 
people  who  work  in  the  city  to  be  able  to  live  away  from  it  thereby  contributing  to 
efforts  underway  to  decongest  our  cities.  All  this  can  be  possible  only  with  rapid 
public  transport.  As  the  population  of  a  city  grows,  the  importance  of  public 
transportation  increases.  In  the  absence  of  good,  reliable  and  affordable  public 
transport,  private  vehicles  will  dominate  the  road  leading  to  congestion,  pollution, 
more  accidents  and  of  course,  more  fuel  consumption.  We  cannot  force  people  to 
become  dependent  on  costly  private  transportation.  This  will  not  only  increase  energy 
consumption,  but  also  exert  an  enormous  burden  on  our  exchequer.  Public 
transportation  has  to  be  the  focus  of  our  urban  transport  policies  for  years  to  come. 

The  UPA  government  has  reversed  the  trend  of  neglecting  urban  areas.  Urban 
areas  and  their  renewal  are  one  of  the  prime  focus  areas  for  the  Central  Government. 
We  have  launched  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  for  this  very 
purpose  and  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague  Jaipal  Reddy  presides  over  the 
supervision  of  this  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  with  efficiency 
and  great  commitment.  We  are  committing  almost  Rs  50,000  crore  over  the  next  five 
years  for  urban  renewal.  This  will  be  supplemented  by  additional  resources  from  states 
and  municipal  bodies  and  through  public  -  private  partnerships.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Mumbai  Metro  is  the  first  metro  under  the  PPP  mode.  The  Delhi  Metro  has  been 
an  example  of  our  ability  to  build  and  operate  a  world  class  metro  rail  system  and  I 
hope  the  Mumbai  Metro  will  showcase  our  ability  to  undertake  these  innovative  projects 
as  PPPs. 

I  urge  the  Maharashtra  Government  to  come  forward  and  make  good  use  of  the 
funds  available  under  the  Urban  Renewal  Mission.  Maharashtra  has  five  cities  - 
Mumbai,  Pune,  Nagpur,  Nashik  and  Nanded  -  covered  under  this  Mission.  The 
government  should  plan  to  revamp  the  urban  landscape  of  these  great  cities  by 
securing  all  available  assistance  from  the  Government  of  India. 
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This  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  is  not  only  about  funding  urban  infrastructure. 
It  is  not  just  about  flyovers,  metros,  high  speed  buses  and  subways.  It  is  basically 
about  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  living  in  our  urban  areas,  especially 
the  poor.  It  is  also  about  improving  urban  governance.  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
a  vision  for  our  cities  as  hubs  of  economic  activity  where  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
can  live,  commute  and  work  without  difficulty.  Cities  should  provide  for  the  rich  and 
more  importantly  for  the  poor;  for  the  able  and  the  handicapped;  for  those  living  in 
city-centres  and  those  living  in  far  flung  suburbs.  This  is  the  biggest  challenge  that  the 
urban  planners  must  face  and  face  effectively  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  believe  that  Mumbai,  with  its  cosmopolitan  population  and  outlook  can  set  an 
example  which  other  cities  can  emulate.  A  city  which  is  seen  to  be  both  caring  and 
efficient.  A  city  which  attracts  business  and  industry.  A  city  which  generates  jobs  and 
incomes.  A  city  which  pulsates  with  economic  and  social  activity.  Mumbai  has  a 
unique  place  in  India.  The  city  and  state  governments  must  plan  to  maintain  and 
enhance  its  pre-eminence. 

Mumbai,  like  all  our  cities,  needs  a  humane  strategy  to  deal  with  urban  poverty, 
urban  homelessness  and  urban  squalor.  We  have  to  make  our  cities  more  livable 
particularly  for  the  poor.  We  have  to  provide  basic  amenities  in  slums  and  ensure  a 
modicum  of  urban  governance  in  these  areas. 

Urban  governance  is  also  in  need  of  reform.  Mumbai  has  had  an  active  municipal 
corporation  for  a  long  time.  However,  even  here,  there  is  need  for  reform  of  municipal 
administration.  People  need  better  urban  governance,  a  more  responsive  and 
transparent  urban  administration.  Urban  administration  should  be  freed  from  the 
cancer  of  corruption  and  the  stranglehold  of  land  mafias.  New  innovative  mechanisms 
must  be  explored  to  raise  resources  for  efficient  and  equitable  financing  of  essential 
municipal  public  services.  New  technologies  must  be  put  in  place  for  management 
and  disposal  of  urban  waste.  Every  citizen  must  feel  that  their  municipality  is  of  them 
and  for  them. 

This  of  course  is  easier  said  than  done.  Unless  people  become  more  pro-active 
and  participate  in  urban  governance,  we  cannot  impose  reforms  from  above.  I  want 
all  our  citizens  to  become  active  participants  in  the  management  of  our  cities  and  the 
institutions  of  municipal  governance.  People  of  Mumbai  are  enterprising.  Last  year, 
during  the  monsoon,  they  demonstrated  to  the  country  and  the  world  their  resolve, 
their  determination,  their  energy,  their  spirit  of  cooperation  and  tolerance  and 
I  salute  them.  I  also  urge  you  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
show  how  we  can  make  our  cities  more  livable  -  how  we  can  get  involved  in  our 
localities,  in  our  housing  societies,  in  our  wards  to  make  our  city  more  livable  and 
more  people  friendly. 

The  Mumbai  Metro  will  be  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  Mumbai.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Government  of  Maharashtra  has  many  other  programmes  for  the  development 
of  Mumbai.  I  am  told  that  a  storm-water  drainage  plan  has  been  prepared  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  water-logging  seen  last  year.  There  are  plans  for  better  connectivity 
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through  freeways.  I  urge  the  Government  of  Maharashtra  to  speed  up  work  on  these 
just  as  they  have  done  for  the  Metro.  I  also  suggest  that  given  the  wide  variety  of 
transport  systems  that  will  co-exist  in  this  great  city,  the  Government  of  Maharashtra 
should  set  up  a  body  that  would  effect  good  coordination  among  the  different  public 
transport  systems.  It  should  set  up  a  Unified  Metropolitan  Transport  Authority  for 
Mumbai  quickly  to  enable  a  seamless  and  efficient  integration  of  all  modes  of  transport. 

Mumbai  symbolizes  India  to  the  external  world.  It  is  the  city  of  dreams.  It  is  also 
the  city  where  people  come  to  realise  their  dreams.  It  is  the  most  vibrant,  globalised 
city  apart  from  being  a  hub  of  financial  and  other  services.  I  am  very  happy  that  this 
great  city  is  re-inventing  itself.  Projects  such  as  the  Metro  will  propel  it  into  one  of 
the  premier  cities  of  Asia  and  the  world.  I  once  again  congratulate  everyone  on  this 
eventful  day  and  I  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts  in  making  Mumbai  truly  the  ‘Capital 
of  Asia’. 


Highway  Projects  :  Driving  India 
Towards  Rapid  Development 


N 

X  ^AMASKARA!  ON  THIS  happy  occasion,  I  convey  my  greetings  to  the  people  of 
Karnataka.  For  me  this  is  a  very  important  visit  to  your  great  State.  Our  UPA 
government  has  been  working  very  hard  in  Delhi  over  the  last  two  years  to  promote 
the  development  of  Karnataka  and  I  am  happy  that  many  of  these  projects  are  finally 
taking  off.  I  could  not  land  in  Mangalore  yesterday  for  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  major  petrochemical  complex.  But  it  will  be  done  soon  and  work  will  begin 
without  any  delay.  Today,  work  on  two  more  important  projects  will  begin.  Each  of 
these  projects  will  generate  new  employment,  both  for  urban  and  rural  youth,  and 
will  bring  in  new  investment  into  Karnataka. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  for  the  construction  of  an  elevated 
highway  connecting  Bangalore  with  the  Electronic  City.  I  compliment  my  esteemed 
colleagues  Thiru  T  R  Baalu  and  Shri  Muniyappa  for  the  special  interest  they  have 
taken  in  getting  this  project  going. 

This  highway  is  in  fact,  a  symbol  of  what  Bangalore  has  come  to  represent. 

You  are  on  the  highway  of  rapid  progress  in  our  country,  while  many  other 
regions  continue  to  remain  behind,  moving  slowly.  It  is  through  your  success,  your 
hard  work,  your  creativity  and  enterprise  that  you  inspire  all  of  us  to  dream  of  a 
better  future. 

Today,  we  need  this  elevated  highway  above  so  that  those  who  function  in  a 
fast  moving  and  rapidly  growing  economy  can  keep  pace  with  the  competition  they 
face.  I  am  sure  a  day  will  come  when  every  highway  and  road  will  enable  faster 
movement.  The  dualism  that  this  project  represents  is  a  transitory  phenomenon  of 
development.  In  time,  we  want  an  India  in  which  every  one  of  us  can  move  along 
the  same  highway.  That  is  my  dream. 

The  urban  landscape  of  India  is  changing  rapidly.  In  a  few  years,  almost  40% 
of  our  population  will  be  residing  in  urban  areas.  These  urban  areas  must  be  seen 
as  engines  of  growth,  as  places  where  there  are  economies  of  scale  and  scope  and 
hence,  as  hubs  of  economic,  commercial  and  social  activity.  As  the  benefits  of 
urbanization  spread  into  rural  areas,  and  as  rural  development  itself  brings  urban 
facilities  to  rural  areas,  the  nature  of  commuting  between  town  and  country  will 
change. 

Today,  we  see  poor  people  from  villages  coming  into  cities  for  work.  Tomorrow, 
we  could  see  economically  better  off  persons  living  in  rural  areas  commuting  to  the 
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city  for  pleasure  rather  than  business.  We  could  see  increased  demand  for  better 
quality  public  transport  between  town  and  country.  We  will  certainly  see  greater 
demand  for  connectivity  between  production  centers  and  markets.  We  will  also  see 
greater  demand  for  rapid  transport  between  urban  centers  closely  located.  Our  existing 
road  system  does  not  as  yet  cater  to  these  kinds  of  demand.  We  must,  therefore, 
strengthen  these  links  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  as  well  as  between  cities  in 
close  proximity.  This  is  extremely  important  if  the  benefits  of  development  have  to 
move  beyond  the  limited  confines  of  cities  to  our  vast  hinterland;  so  that  the  millions 
of  toiling  farmers  can  also  become  partners  in  progress. 

Some  people  wrongly  pose  the  question  of  development  as  a  conflict  between 
city  and  village.  This  is  a  false  notion.  No  country  can  develop  if  its  villages  do  not 
develop.  Mahatma  Gandhi  told  us  all,  very  wisely  and  sagely,  that  India  lives  in  its 
villages.  So  it  does  today.  So,  when  we  seek  the  modernization  of  our  economy, 
when  we  seek  development  for  our  people,  when  we  seek  to  build  an  industrialized 
country,  when  we  seek  to  create  a  knowledge  economy  -  all  of  this  must  benefit  both 
town  and  country,  both  city  and  village.  And  it  can.  And  roads  and  highways  are  the 
means  to  achieving  it. 

The  Central  Government  has  taken  many  initiatives  in  providing  world  class 
road  connectivity  around  Bangalore.  We  are  six  laning  the  Bangalore-Nelamangala 
stretch  of  NH-4,  including  a  4  km.  long  elevated  corridor.  We  are  four  laning  the 
Bangalore-Devanahalli  section  of  NH-7  with  some  parts  being  six  laned.  And  the 
Bangalore-Kolar  section  of  NH-4  is  being  four  laned.  These  projects  will  greatly 
facilitate  travel  to  and  from  Bangalore. 

The  UPA  Government  has  speeded  up  the  construction  and  development  of 
National  Highways  in  the  country.  The  entire  programme  has  been  expanded  and 
funding  has  been  steeply  increased.  We  now  have  a  road  programme  under  NHDP 
costing  over  Rs  2,20,000  crores  to  be  completed  in  the  next  7  to  8  years. 

The  National  Highway  Development  Project  which  had  two  phases  has  been 
expanded  to  seven  phases  covering  most  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  NHDP  I  and 
II,  we  have  added  NHDP  III  under  which  11,000  km  of  high  traffic  density  highways 
connecting  State  capitals  and  important  centers  of  tourism  and  economic  activity  are 
being  developed.  And  most  importantly,  these  are  being  developed  largely  through 
a  Public  Private  Partnership  mode.  The  investment  on  this  Phase  will  be  Rs.55,000 
crore.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  complete  the  ongoing  projects  expeditiously.  I  urge 
the  ministry  of  surface  transport  and  the  NHAI  to  work  with  renewed  vigor  and 
commitment  to  deliver  on  their  assurances  to  the  people  of  the  nation. 

I  want  the  NHAI  to  function  like  any  modern  corporate  organization.  With  a 
focus  on  efficiency,  on  competence,  on  transparency  and,  above  all,  on  customer 
satisfaction. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  six-laning  the  Golden  Quadrilateral;  improving  20,000 
km  of  2-lane  highways;  developing  1000  km  of  access  controlled  expressways;  and 
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constructing  bypasses  and  ring  roads  in  and  around  important  cities.  I  must  say  that 
all  this  has  been  possible  in  a  short  time  frame  because  we  have  adopted  new  ways 
of  functioning;  a  new  approach  to  attracting  private  investment;  and  a  new  system 
of  contracting  where  efficiency  and  economy  are  rewarded. 

We  want  to  tap  private  sector  funds  for  development  of  infrastructure  as  well  as 
harness  its  efficiency  for  ensuring  quality  and  timely  delivery  of  projects.  Our  experience 
with  PPF  has  been  very  encouraging.  We  are  quite  confident  that  we  will  generate 
adequate  public  and  private  resources  for  this  vast  enterprise.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  face  of  this  nation  will  be  changed  by  a  dense  network  of  world  class 
highways,  reaching  out  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  country. 

The  country  is  witnessing  a  road  revolution,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  had  seen 
the  green  revolution  and  the  white  revolution  in  the  past.  Improved  highways  mean 
higher  travel  speeds  and  greater  risk  to  the  road  users  as  well  as  the  communities 
living  close  by.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  record  in  highway  safety  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Nearly  one  lakh  people  are  getting  killed  in  road  accidents  every  year.  We 
have  to  reverse  this  trend.  We  have  to  make  road  safety  awareness,  both  in  urban 
areas  and  on  national  highways,  a  major  national  campaign. 

People  must  learn  road  manners.  How  to  give  way  to  pedestrians,  how  to 
observe  normal  rules  while  overtaking,  how  to  park  and  when  not  to  blow  a  horn. 
These  are  simple  rules,  but  their  observance  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  our  daily 
lives.  We  Indians  behave  with  great  courtesy  at  home  and  with  our  family  and 
friends.  But,  sometimes,  when  we  go  out  we  leave  these  good  manners  at  home.  On 
the  road  we  lose  control  of  our  good  senses.  Why  should  this  be  so? 

I  think  we  must  ask  ourselves  why  can’t  we  be  more  polite  to  each  other,  more 
caring  of  each  other,  more  respectful  of  each  other.  Building  modern  roads  and 
driving  modern  cars  is  not  the  end  all  and  be  all  of  progress.  Good  road  manners 
and  adherence  to  road  discipline  are  equally  important! 

Bangalore  is  a  global  brand.  People  in  the  rest  of  the  world  know  more  about 
Bangalore  than  they  do  about  India.  It  is  the  warmth  and  the  gentle  hospitality  of  the 
Kannada  people  that  has  made  your  state  so  popular  with  investors  from  across  the 
world.  You  have  become  the  symbol  of  a  new  India,  an  India  on  the  move,  rising  to 
fulfill  its  destiny  on  the  global  stage.  The  success  of  the  IT  revolution  in  Karnataka 
has  placed  it  on  the  world  map.  This  is  not  an  isolated  success  of  a  few  people  who 
work  behind  walls  and  inside  air-conditioned  rooms.  This  success  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  toil  and  commitment  of  millions  of  people.  Above  all,  it  has  been 
made  possible  by  your  warm  hospitality.  Investors  come  from  across  the  world  to 
Bangalore,  because  Kannadigas  are  so  gracious,  so  gentle,  so  talented,  so  forward- 
looking. 

My  sincere  advise  to  you  would  be  that  you  must  jealously  preserve  this  great 
asset  -  your  hospitality.  This  is  what  makes  Karnataka  one  of  our  most  modern 
States.  You  have  great  potential  and  a  great  future.  I  urge  you  to  seize  the  opportunity 
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with  both  your  hands.  What  Bangalore  has  done  over  the  past  decade,  the  rest  of 
Karnataka  should  do  over  the  next  decade.  Become  home  to  enterprise,  to  talent,  to 
creativity  and  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

I  must  compliment  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  have  brought  this  Elevated 
Highway  project  to  a  stage  when  the  construction  can  immediately  begin.  I  believe 
that  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  ensure  that  construction  activity  does  not 
disrupt  traffic  flow  on  the  highway.  I  understand  that  modern  technology  will  be  used 
for  construction  and  that  safety  during  construction  will  be  closely  monitored  and 
coordinated.  This  speaks  of  a  good  approach  to  project  implementation.  I  wish  every 
participant  in  the  project  success  in  his  endeavours. 

I  compliment  the  concessionaire  company  that  has  undertaken  this  work  for 
showing  faith  in  the  FPP  system.  I  wish  them  success  in  completion  of  the  project  on 
time.  I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  all  your  future  endeavours. 


Metro  Projects  :  Reinforcing  the 
need  for  Effective  Urban  Public 
Transport  System 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  in  Bangalore  and  have  greatly  enjoyed  these  two  days 
here.  This  visit  carries  a  lot  of  significance  as  it  signaled  the  beginning  of  work  on 
a  number  of  major  infrastructure  projects  which  would  benefit  the  city  of  Bangalore 
immensely.  Today,  we  are  here  to  begin  work  on  the  single  biggest  initiative  to 
improve  public  transport  in  Bangalore,  the  Bangalore  Metro  project. 

Bangalore  has  a  unique  place  in  our  nation.  It  has  shown  the  way  to  progress 
and  prosperity  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  now  trying  to  emulate.  Through  the  hard 
work  of  millions  of  people  in  this  great  city  and  through  the  visionary  entrepreneurship 
shown  by  people  like  Narayanamurthy,  Azim  Premji,  Nandan  Nilekani  and  many 
others,  this  city  has  become  not  only  the  IT  capital  of  the  country  but  also  a  rival  to 
the  Silicon  Valley  in  California.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
software  earnings  from  Bangalore  and  other  cities  actually  keep  our  Balance  of 
Payments  in  a  comfortable  zone,  despite  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  petroleum 
products  in  recent  years. 

However,  this  city,  whose  skills  are  respected  and  feared  across  the  world,  has 
suffered  from  lack  of  adequate  infrastructure.  The  famous  Garden  City  has  overcrowded 
roads,  rising  pollution  and  a  congested  airport.  And  while  this  has  been  happening, 
other  cities  have  been  catching  up,  investing  for  the  future.  This  needs  to  be  rectified 
and  rectified  fast  enough.  Ever  since  the  UPA  Government  came  into  office,  it  has 
been  our  sincere  endeavour  to  take  up  new  projects  which  would  propel  Bangalore 
into  the  league  of  global  cities.  Work  on  the  Bangalore  airport  finally  took  off  last 
year  after  we  pushed  through  all  clearances.  A  few  days  ago,  we  decided  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  Bangalore  Medical  College  to  that  of  another  AIIMS.  In  the  morning,  we 
began  work  on  an  elevated  highway  to  the  Electronic  City.  And  we  are  now  here  to 
begin  work  on  this  very  ambitious  project,  the  Bangalore  Metro.  Earlier  this  week  I 
launched  the  Mumbai  Metro  Project.  Last  year,  when  I  inaugurated  one  phase  of  the 
Delhi  Metro,  I  had  said  that  the  success  of  the  Delhi  Metro  would  be  infective. 
Everyone  who  has  traveled  by  the  Delhi  Metro  wants  one  in  his  or  her  city.  Today, 
there  is  a  national  resurgence  in  public  interest  in  urban  public  transport.  For  many 
decades,  only  Mumbai  and  Kolkata  had  a  reasonably  spread  out  mass  public  transport 
system.  Today,  Delhi,  Hyderabad  and  Chennai  are  developing  modern  public  transport 
facilities.  Bangalore  is  also  now  joining  them  and  I  hope  this  project,  costing  over  Rs 
6,000  crores,  will  become  a  milestone  in  Bangalore’s  progress.  This  project  is  a 
combined  effort  of  the  Central  and  State  governments  and  as  joint  owners,  we  must 
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ensure  it  finishes  on  time  in  the  next  three  years.  In  fact,  we  must  start  planning  for 
further  expansion  with  an  eye  on  the  future  needs  of  this  vibrant  city.  I  am  sure, 
Metro  planners  are  already  giving  thought  to  this  matter. 

Public  transport  is  a  national  priority  because  we  cannot  afford  excessive 
dependence  on  private  transport  in  our  cities.  An  efficient  and  well-functioning  public 
transport  system  has  the  advantages  of  cost,  energy  conservation  and  environmental 
conservation.  As  I  have  said  so  often,  our  cities  cannot  continue  to  develop  in  a 
haphazard  way.  We  urgently  need  new  investment  in  world-class  public  infrastructure 
to  make  our  cities  more  user  friendly  and  livable.  We  have  to  improve  the  quality  of 
living  in  cities  and  make  it  more  livable.  We  have  to  invest  in  public  transport,  in 
roads  with  space  for  bicycles  and  pedestrians,  in  sanitation,  in  public  parks,  in  water 
bodies,  in  airports,  in  railway  stations,  and  many  other  amenities  of  modern  life. 

Our  citizens  expect  all  this  from  the  Government.  Our  cities  have  to  become 
more  livable  and  people  friendly.  We  have  to  take  steps  to  enable  people  to  commute 
easily,  thus  decongesting  the  city  centre.  All  this  can  be  possible  only  with  rapid 
public  transport  which  has  to  be  the  focus  of  our  urban  transport  policies  for  years 
to  come.  The  UPA  government  has  reversed  the  trend  of  neglecting  our  urban  areas. 
Urban  areas  and  their  renewal  are  one  of  the  prime  focus  areas  for  the  Central 
Government.  We  have  launched  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal 
Mission  which  will  finance  development  of  urban  infrastructure  and  more  importantly, 
basic  services  for  the  urban  poor.  Bangalore  and  Mysore  are  covered  under  this 
Mission.  I  urge  the  State  Government  to  prepare  futuristic  plans  and  take  advantage 
of  this  Mission  to  see  that  the  quality  of  life  in  these  cities  improves.  You  need  to 
invest  looking  at  the  needs  two  decades  from  now.  You  need  to  keep  the  costs  of 
living,  working  and  doing  business  in  Bangalore  low  if  the  city  is  to  continue  to 
remain  attractive  as  an  world  class  investment  destination.  Every  other  city  in  India 
has  Bangalore  in  its  sights  and  in  the  absence  of  determined,  positive  steps,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  future  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  past  success  of  this  city.  I 
want  everyone  to  keep  this  in  mind.  In  the  extremely  competitive  and  dynamic  world 
we  live  in,  nations,  states  and  cities  slide  up  and  down  rankings  on  many  parameters. 
The  most  advanced  states  during  British  rule  are  no  longer  perceived  as  being  so. 
The  most  advanced  agricultural  states  need  to  become  industrial  states  if  they  have 
to  keep  ahead.  And  Bangalore  will  need  to  keep  reinventing  itself  for  the  future  if  it 
has  to  maintain  its  present  lead.  Along  with  Bangalore’s  development,  we  must  also 
work  for  Karnataka’s  development.  I  do  not  see  any  contradiction  between  the  two. 
Some  try  to  divide  our  people  by  pitting  one  against  another  in  the  development 
debate.  This  is  wrong.  India  cannot  develop  if  only  a  few  benefit  from  that  process. 
We  want  both  our  urban  areas  and  rural  areas  to  develop.  We  want  to  build  an  India 
in  which  scientists  and  engineers,  farmers  and  workers,  artists  and  entrepreneurs  can 
all  find  the  space  to  express  their  creativity  and  enterprise.  It  is  only  through  such  an 
inclusive  growth  process  can  we  build  a  prosperous,  equitable  and  humane  nation. 

I  want  Bangalore  to  retain  its  global  image  as  a  city  of  enormous  creativity  and 
individual  enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  Bangalore  to  retain  its  historical 
reputation  as  a  city  of  gentle  and  humane  people.  A  city  of  concerned  citizens. 
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I  sincerely  hope  Bangalore  will  also  continue  to  flower  and  bloom  as  India’s  “garden 
city”  ,  as  the  pride  of  all  Kannadigas  and  of  all  Indians  and  a  “wonder”  for  the  rest 
of  world. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Government  of  Karnataka  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  ensuring  that  the  city  gets  a  world  class  metro  rail  system,  properly  integrated  with 
other  forms  of  public  transport  in  the  city.  I  also  assure  you  that  Government  of  India 
would  extend  all  the  necessary  support  needed  in  achieving  this  objective.  I  wish  the 
Bangalore  Metro  Rail  Project  all  success.  I  wish  every  citizen  of  this  city  and  this 
enterprising  State  all  success.  May  you  be  blessed  in  your  efforts  in  years  to  come. 


Integrated  Energy  Policy  :  Turning 
Energy  Security  to  Reality 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  with  you  at  this  Energy  Conclave  which  is  discussing  the 
Integrated  Energy  Policy.  I  thank  Dr  Parikh  and  his  colleagues  for  the  report  they 
have  prepared.  I  am  sure  it  provides  valuable  insights  into  the  energy  scenario 
unfolding  in  our  country  and  can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  planning  for  our  energy 
requirements. 

The  goals  of  eliminating  chronic  poverty  and  providing  a  better  quality  of  life 
to  our  people  can  be  achieved  only  in  the  framework  of  a  rapidly  expanding  economy. 
As  our  economy  grows  rapidly,  -  and  I  am  confident  it  will,  -  the  demand  for  energy 
will  continue  to  accelerate.  In  this  context,  an  integrated  energy  policy  becomes  vital 
for  sustaining  our  economic  growth. 

If  we  need  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  people,  we  need  adequate  energy  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  It  is  needed  for  cooking,  lighting  and  transport.  Our  women  and 
children  bear  a  disproportionate  burden  caused  by  the  lack  of  clean,  convenient, 
affordable  energy.  Their  health  and  their  lives  are  critically  affected  by  this.  If  we 
have  to  free  them  from  drudgery  and  ill-health,  we  need  to  address  the  issue  of 
access  to  energy. 

We  set  up  an  Energy  Coordination  Committee  under  my  chairmanship  to  enable 
various  ministries  to  take  an  integrated  view  of  energy  policy.  The  Planning 
Commission  was  asked  to  suggest  an  Integrated  Energy  Policy  that  addresses  energy 
security,  access  and  availability,  affordability  and  pricing,  efficiency  and  environment 
covering  all  sources  of  energy. 

I  believe  the  Integrated  Energy  Policy  document  has  estimated  energy 
requirements  in  the  year  2030  to  be  higher  than  today’s  levels  by  a  factor  of  anywhere 
between  4  and  5,  if  our  economy  grows  at  around  8%  per  annum.  The  figures  of 
future  requirements  are  gigantic.  Electricity  generation  capacity  would  need  to  go  up 
from  our  current  installed  capacity  of  a  131,000  MW  to  between  800,000  to  a 
950,000  MW.  This  would  imply  huge  annual  imports  of  oil  -  anywhere  between  300 
to  450  million  tons  -  and  coal  imports  that  could  touch  800  million  tons  annually! 

These  numbers  raise  important  questions.  Can  we  afford  to  follow  this  energy 
path?  How  can  we  ensure  that  such  vast  quantities  of  energy  are  available  to  us? 
What  would  be  the  investment  and  foreign  exchange  requirements?  India  urgently 
needs  to  define  a  new  paradigm  of  development  for  its  energy  sector.  This  paradigm 
would  have  to  focus  on  both  the  demand  side  and  the  supply  side;  it  would  have  to 
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be  based  on  a  coordinated  development  and  judicious  use  of  our  domestic  resources. 
It  would  also  have  to  focus  on  efficiency  at  all  levels. 

India  is  short  of  modern  energy  resources  like  oil,  gas  and  uranium.  Even  coal 
is  not  as  abundant  as  is  generally  believed.  Thus  we  must  use  our  energy  resources 
optimally  and  efficiently.  This  requires  large  investments  in  exploration,  in  production 
of  fuels,  in  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  of  power  and  in  setting  up  a  gas 
grid  and  import  infrastructure.  Unless  the  sectoral  policies  are  consistent  and  unless 
they  provide  reasonable  returns,  we  cannot  attract  the  needed  investment  in  each  of 
these  areas.  1  believe  the  power  sector  alone  will  need  more  than  Rs.  60  lakh  crores 
of  investment  over  the  next  25  years.  Equally  large  investments  are  required  in  other 
sectors.  Both  the  public  and  private  sectors  have  to  play  important  roles  here.  We 
need  to  develop  public  private  partnerships  in  ways  that  attract  the  needed  investment 
and  provides  energy  services  to  the  consumers  at  least  cost.  We,  however,  recognize 
that  in  many  areas  and  regions,  the  public  sector  and  the  government  will  continue 
to  play  an  important  role. 

Given  the  shortage  of  energy  resources,  we  need  to  reduce  wastage  of  energy 
by  improving  efficiency  in  production,  and  in  consumption.  We  need  to  develop  all 
our  resources,  coal,  gas,  oil,  hydro  and  nuclear  along  with  renewables,  such  as  wind 
and  solar.  Moreover,  there  are  many  options  of  using  alternative  fuels  and  technologies. 
We  need  to  make  serious  efforts  to  promote  the  use  of  all  available  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  The  report  says  that  from  a  long-term  perspective,  nuclear  energy 
and  solar  energy  are  two  abundant  sources  for  the  country.  The  speed  with  which  we 
can  develop  nuclear  power  is  constrained  by  the  availability  of  uranium.  The  civil 
nuclear  agreement  we  have  entered  into  with  the  United  States,  and  our  discussions 
with  the  Nuclear  Suppliers’  Group,  should  help  in  accelerating  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy. 

As  for  solar  energy,  we  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  this  source  and  it 
could  be  a  major  source  in  coming  years.  It  is  time  we  expanded  research  in  the  use 
of  solar  energy  so  that  we  not  only  develop  appropriate  technologies  but  also  generate 
economies  of  scale  by  promoting  their  extensive  use.  We  also  need  to  examine  the 
potential  of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  of  the  future.  Hydroelectric  resources  too  should  be 
optimally  utilised  to  reduce  dependence  on  fossil  fuels. 

I  see  that  Integrated  Research  and  Action  for  Development  has  devoted  some 
effort  in  understanding  the  role  of  biofuels,  especially  as  a  means  of  ensuring  energy 
security  in  rural  areas.  Our  government  has  launched  various  biofuel  programmes. 
To  make  them  successful,  we  need  to  mobilise  people  and  provide  information  through 
the  agricultural  extension  system.  We  must  ensure  availability  of  planting  material 
and  create  an  enabling  policy  framework.  We  can  also  use  the  resources  available 
from  the  employment  guarantee  scheme  for  developing  these  plantations.  We  have 
launched  a  large-scale  programme  that  will  be  spread  out  over  many  villages.  We 
need  to  help,  steer  and  assess  this  programme.  Here  institutions  like  IRADe  can  help 
in  identifying  problems,  analysing  possible  solutions  and  working  out  their  implications. 
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Pricing  policies  play  an  important  role  in  consumers’  selection  of  energy  sources. 
We  must  examine  the  relevance  of  the  entire  gamut  of  taxes  and  subsidies  on  various 
energy  forms  and  energy  using  devices.  Are  we  sending  the  correct  signals  to 
consumers  and  producers  of  energy?  Are  these  in  line  with  the  country’s  overall 
energy  strategy  and  our  economic  security?  The  extreme  volatility  that  we  have  seen 
in  international  oil  markets,  coupled  with  similar  magnitudes  of  price  increases  in 
natural  gas  and  imported  coal,  has  put  enormous  pressure  on  domestic  prices.  We 
need  to  factor  in  the  economic  cost  and  the  environmental  cost  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy  while  setting  their  prices.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  ensure  that  the 
energy  security  we  desire  gets  translated  into  reality. 

While  supply  side  issues  are  relevant,  equally  important  is  the  need  to  focus 
public  attention  on  demand  management.  This  is  an  area  which  has  not  received  the 
attention  that  it  deserves  in  our  country.  We  need  to  promote  economy  in  the  use 
of  energy  in  public  and  private  transportation  and  for  domestic  or  industrial  use. 
Many  countries  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  energy  efficiency  in  reducing 
their  dependence  on  energy  for  fuelling  growth.  Given  the  magnitude  of  our  future 
demand  if  we  follow  current  trends,  it  is  imperative  that  we  pay  urgent  attention  to 
this  neglected  area.  If  India  continues  to  focus  primarily  on  enhancing  supply  and 
imports  to  meet  its  ever-growing  energy  demand,  we  could  be  tying  up  our  resources 
into  an  unduly  high  cost  energy  economy. 

Our  government  launched  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Grameen  Vidyutikaran  Yojana  to 
provide  electricity  to  all  households  by  2009.  This  programme  has  an  ambitious 
target  of  extending  the  grid  to  all  households  by  the  year  2012.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made  towards  this  objective.  We  have  introduced  a  fairly  innovative  concept 
of  franchisees  for  rural  electricity  distribution.  These  would  be  responsible  for  providing 
last  mile  connectivity  and  service.  All  the  concerned  stakeholders  should  see  if  the 
same  franchisees  can  take  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  a  wider  set  of  services. 
That  would  also  improve  their  viability.  We  would  clearly  need  to  supplement  grid 
based  electricity  supply  with  more  decentralized  distributed  generation  options  based 
on  locally  available  renewable  energy  resources. 

While  all  villages  will  be  connected  to  the  grid,  25,000  remote  villages  will  be 
provided  electricity  based  on  their  own  local  generators.  These  would  use  locally 
available  renewable  resources.  Clean  cooking  fuels  in  the  form  of  kerosene,  LPG  or 
biogas  are  desirable  to  reduce  indoor  air  pollution,  and  its  adverse  health  impact. 
A  subsidy  for  such  fuels  targeted  at  poor  households  can,  therefore,  be  justified. 

I  hope  that  this  Conclave  will  offer  a  guide  to  the  way  forward  in  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Expert  Committee  on  Integrated  Energy  Policy.  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  suggestions  from  this  conclave.  I  wish  IRADe  and  this  Conclave 
all  success. 


Talcher  Super  Thermal  Power  Station  : 
Herbinger  of  a  New  Era  of  Development 

I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  today  in  this  great  State  of  Orissa.  On  this 
auspicious  occasion,  I  convey  my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Orissa.  I  am  particularly 
delighted  that  my  first  visit  to  your  State  is  associated  with  the  dedication  to  the 
nation  of  the  Talcher  Super  Thermal  Power  Station.  The  foundation  stone  for  this 
project  was  laid  by  our  beloved  leader,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi.  Today,  while  dedicating 
this  project  to  the  nation,  we  pay  tribute  to  Rajivji’s  memory,  we  salute  his  leadership 
and  his  vision  which  was  at  once  modern  and  forward  looking. 

This  power  station  is  a  symbol  of  development.  It  will  herald  a  new  era  of 
development  for  Orissa.  Rajiv  Gandhi  had  great  affection  for  the  people  of  Orissa. 
He  was  deeply  committed  to  your  welfare  and  progress.  This  project  is  a  fulfillment 
of  his  dream  of  a  new  Orissa.  Standing  here,  one  is  reminded  of  the  great  traditions 
of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  brave  people  of  Kalinga  through  the  centuries.  They 
traveled  to  many  countries  across  the  seas  and  spread  Indian  culture  and  influence 
all  over  south-east  Asia.  Kalinga  desa  was  one  of  the  most  vibrant  parts  of  India  - 
economically  and  culturally.  Today,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  that  proud  heritage 
and  recapture  the  dynamism  and  enterprise  that  characterized  that  period  of  Orissa’s 
glorious  history.  Orissa  needs  to  develop  rapidly  if  it  is  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
race  for  progress  and  prosperity.  It  has  enormous  potential.  It  is  a  storehouse  of 
natural  resources  -  mineral  and  forest.  It  has  a  long  coastline.  These  need  to  be 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  state;  for  creating  more  jobs;  for  generating 
more  incomes. 

I  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  more  such  new  projects  coming  up  in  your  State 
in  the  near  future.  I  promise  you  that  the  Central  Government  will  do  whatever  is 
needed  to  take  Orissa  forward.  With  a  capacity  of  3,000  MW,  this  is  the  largest  power 
station  in  the  country  today.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  NTPC,  for  the  workers  in 
Talcher  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  I  hope  that  very  soon,  we  will  have  more  such 
stations  coming  up  across  the  country.  We  are  working  for  the  establishment  of  ultra 
mega-projects  of  4000  MW  capacity  each.  Preparatory  work  on  these  is  going  on  at 
a  fast  pace.  I  hope  some  of  the  projects  will  come  up  in  Orissa  as  well. 

Electricity  is  the  basic  infrastructure  for  all  forms  of  industrialization  or 
mechanization.  Our  country  continues  to  face  a  shortage  of  power  in  many  regions. 
While  we  have  been  increasing  investment,  demand  continues  to  outpace  supply.  We 
had  the  same  worry  20  years  ago.  Since  then  many  Governments  have  come  and 
gone,  both  at  the  center  and  in  States,  and  much  investment  has  been  made.  Since 
then  we  have  made  many  changes  in  policy  and  have  tried  to  attract  private 
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investment.  Yet,  despite  all  our  efforts,  supply  continues  to  lag  behind  demand.  We 
cannot  continue  to  tolerate  this  state  of  affairs?  We  need  a  paradigm  shift  in  our 
energy  policies  and  in  our  planning  for  the  power  sector.  Our  Government  recognizes 
that  we  need  urgent  reform  in  the  power  sector  and  we  need  massive  investment.  I 
assure  you  that  we  are  committed  to  both  these  objectives. 

I  urge  all  our  political  parties  to  take  a  long  term  view  of  our  development 
prospects  and  the  needs  of  our  people  and  take  bold  and  forward-looking  decisions 
in  the  power  sector.  The  Planning  Commission  has  estimated  that  by  the  year  2030, 
electricity  generation  capacity  would  need  to  go  up  from  our  current  level  of  131,000 
MW  to  more  than  800,000  MW.  This  is  a  gigantic  task.  We  have  to  widen  and 
diversify  our  choices  and  strategies.  We  have  to  develop  all  sources  of  energy  including 
oil,  gas,  coal,  hydel,  solar  and  biogas  and  nuclear.  Even  coal  is  not  as  abundant  as 
is  generally  believed.  I  am  told  that  in  25  years  time,  our  coal  requirement  will  cross 
1.7  billion  tonnes  per  annum!  It  may  be  as  much  in  short  supply  as  oil  is  now.  Thus, 
we  must  use  our  energy  resources  optimally  and  efficiently.  We  need  to  make  the 
sector  efficient,  competitive,  commercially  viable  and  attractive  for  investment  and 
safe  for  environmental  management. 

I  must  compliment  the  National  Thermal  Power  Corporation  for  showing  a 
marked  improvement  in  performance  over  the  years.  NTPC  produces  power  at  a 
very  competitive  rate.  I  am  told  that  the  synchronization  of  the  500  MW  unit  in  the 
second  phase  of  the  Talcher  Project  was  done  in  a  record  period  of  38  months.  I 
compliment  the  staff  and  workers  of  NTPC  for  their  valiant  efforts.  You  are  all  truly 
the  builders  of  the  nation  as  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  believed.  I  believe  this  station 
has  state-of-the-art  technology  for  high  efficiency  and  low  emission  levels.  We  must 
reach  out  for  new  clean  coal  technologies,  since  coal-based  power  generation  will 
remain  a  priority  area  for  us. 

I  am  aware  that  your  growth  has  been  constrained  by  lack  of  availability  of 
good  quality  coal.  We  have  taken  several  steps  to  increase  both  production  and 
productivity  in  the  coal  sector.  We  have  also  speeded  up  the  procedure  for  allotment 
of  coal  blocks  for  captive  consumption  of  power  plants.  I  am  expecting  a  massive 
surge  in  investment  in  captive  coal  mines  so  that  power  producers  do  not  suffer  due 
to  shortage  of  coal. 

Orissa  has  several  locational  advantages  in  thermal  power  that  it  must  make 
better  use  of.  You  have  access  to  both  domestic  and  imported  coal.  Both  these  can 
fuel  the  engine  of  development  in  Orissa.  You  have  the  potential  to  become  the 
‘power-house’  of  India.  I  hope  you  will  make  the  best  use  of  your  natural  and 
manmade  advantages  and  push  forward  with  determination. 

At  the  same  time,  Orissa  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  backward  states  in  the 
country  on  many  parameters.  It  needs  massive  investment  in  human  development, 
in  infrastructure,  in  social  development  and  in  agriculture  and  rural  development. 
More  than  4,500  villages  are  still  not  connected  by  a  road.  Over  9,000  habitations 
are  not  yet  electrified.  Almost  5,000  villages  do  not  have  a  single  telephone.  Large 
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parts  of  the  state  are  not  irrigated.  This  is  the  development  deficit  that  we  need  to 
overcome.  Through  the  Bharat  Nirman  programme,  we  will  support  the  state 
government  of  Orissa  to  provide  road  and  telephone  connectivity  in  each  village;  to 
ensure  complete  electrification  of  the  state;  to  add  another  3  lakh  hectares  under 
irrigation.  This  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.  I  assure  the  people  of  Orissa  that  funds  will 
not  be  a  constraint  for  their  development. 

We  will  invest  massively  for  Orissa’s  development.  19  districts  of  the  state  are 
covered  under  the  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act.  More  will  be  covered  in  the 
years  to  come.  This  is  a  vital  source  of  income  for  the  rural  poor  and  I  am  told  that 
20  lakh  families  have  registered  under  this  programme.  Over  50  lakh  children  are 
being  given  a  meal  at  school  under  the  National  Mid  Day  Meal  programme.  Under 
the  National  Rural  Health  Mission,  over  30,000  ASHAs  are  being  taken  for  health 
work.  And  I  repeat,  we  will  ensure  that  no  stone  is  left  unturned  for  the  development 
of  the  state;  for  ridding  the  state  of  chronic  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  It  is  my 
earnest  request  to  the  state  government  that  they  utilize  the  funds  provided  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  the  people  of  Orissa. 

On  the  industrial  front  too,  the  state  is  on  our  priority  list.  The  Indian  Oil 
Corporation  has  begun  work  on  a  15  million  tonne  oil  refinery  at  Paradip.  We  are 
working  hard  to  see  that  it  is  commissioned  by  2010.  Associated  with  this,  we  are 
working  to  develop  a  petrochemical  complex  around  the  refinery.  The  total  expected 
investment  here  will  be  almost  Rs  29,000  crore  in  the  next  few  years.  Paradip  and 
its  neighbourhood  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  major  industrial  zone  of  the 
country.  Its  completion  is  our  commitment  to  the  people  of  Orissa. 

I  am  also  aware  that  there  is  considerable  concern  among  some  people  in  your 
state  whose  lives  and  livelihoods  have  been  threatened  by  new  projects.  I  urge  the 
State  government  and  the  concerned  investors  to  show  greater  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  all  sections  of  society,  especially  those  displaced  by  development  works. 

I  am  sure  as  new  investment  comes  to  Orissa,  new  opportunities  will  increase.  However, 
in  the  transition  no  section  of  society  should  feel  threatened  by  development. 

We  must  take  adequate  precaution  to  compensate  those  who  may  be  negatively 
impacted  by  changes  in  the  transition  period.  As  I  had  announced  during  my 
Independence  Day  speech,  our  Government  will  come  forward  with  a  comprehensive 
National  Rehabilitation  Policy  so  that  displacement  does  not  lead  to  impoverishment 
and  those  who  lose  their  land  benefit  from  subsequent  economic  development. 

With  these  words,  I  compliment  all  those  associated  with  this  project  for  their 
good  work.  I  hope  NTPC  will  continue  to  remain  at  the  forefront  of  our  country’s 
economic  development.  I  have  been  informed  by  Shindeji,  NTPC  has  decided  to 
give  an  incentive  of  Rs.51  lakh  for  the  workers  in  this  unit  as  bonus.  I  hope  the 
Talcher  project  will  be  yet  another  harbinger  of  progress  for  Orissa.  I  hereby  dedicate 
the  Talcher  Super  Thermal  Power  Plant  to  the  people  of  Orissa.  I  wish  the  people  of 
Orissa  a  great  future  of  progress  and  prosperity. 


Western  Rail  Freight  Corridor: Initiative 
to  Bridge  the  Infrastructure  Gap 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  in  Mumbai  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  and  flag  off 
the  work  on  the  Western  dedicated  Freight  Corridor  project.  Mumbai  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  industrialization  and  modernization  of  our  nation.  It  was  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mumbai  that  Railways  began  their  long  journey  of  connecting  the 
distant  corners  of  our  vast  sub-continent.  In  the  Chhatrapati  Shivaji  Terminus,  Mumbai 
certainly  has  one  of  the  world’s  grandest  railway  stations.  Today,  once  again,  Mumbai 
becomes  the  starting  point  of  a  long  corridor  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  Western 
Dedicated  Railway  Freight  Corridor,  work  on  which  will  commence  from  today,  is 
going  to  help  maintain  the  position  of  Mumbai  as  the  premier  commercial  and  business 
centre  of  the  nation. 

The  Dedicated  Freight  Corridor  is  the  biggest  development  programme  being 
undertaken  by  the  Indian  Railways  since  independence.  Costing  Rs..  22,000  crores, 
it  is  the  single  largest  infrastructure  project  in  the  country.  When  completed,  not  only 
will  it  take  Indian  Railways  to  new  heights  but  will  also  change  fortunes  of  the  regions 
it  connects.  I  compliment  my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Shri  Lalu  Prasadji, 
for  his  leadership  in  making  this  futuristic  venture  possible. 

Laluji  has  a  special  place  in  our  hearts.  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  turnaround 
he  has  achieved  in  the  Indian  Railways.  When  the  UPA  government  came  into  office, 
the  railways  were  in  deep  financial  trouble.  They  had  suffered  from  years  of  neglect. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Laluji  showed  a  new  light  to 
this  organization.  He  showed  his  capabilities  as  a  visionary  leader,  an  institution 
builder  and  a  reformer.  Under  his  leadership,  Indian  Railways  has  staged  a  dramatic 
turnaround  with  the  same  employees  and  assets.  I  was  very  happy  to  learn  that 
recently,  he  was  at  IIM,  Ahmedabad  explaining  his  strategy  to  management  students. 
I  daresay  that  the  turnaround  story  of  the  Indian  Railways  under  Laluji’s  leadership 
would  make  a  good  case  study  for  the  best  business  schools  across  the  world.  It 
demonstrates  that  with  dynamic  leadership,  professional  management,  a  committed 
workforce  and  a  result  oriented  focus,  government  organizations  can  be  as  good  as 
any.  I  congratulate  the  workers,  the  employees,  the  officers  and  all  those  associated 
with  Indian  Railways  for  this  impressive  performance.  Above  all,  I  congratulate  my 
friend  Lalu  Prasadji. 

In  the  last  two  years,  Railways  have  been  able  to  improve  customer  services 
without  raising  passenger  fares.  In  fact,  facilities  for  poorer  sections  of  society  have 
improved  greatly.  Railways  have  reformed  without  losing  sight  of  their  social  obligation. 
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This  is  what  we  call  “inclusive  growth”.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  United  Progressive 
Alliance.  This  is  what  all  other  organizations  must  emulate. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  this  momentum  is  maintained.  Our  Government 
will  give  India  a  world  class  railway  system.  When  Lalu  Prasadji  came  to  meet  me 
the  first  time  after  taking  charge  as  Railway  Minister  I  had  only  one  word  of  advice 
for  him.  Making  Indian  Railways  world  class,  I  told  Laluji.  I  am  truly  happy  that  he 
is  taking  Indian  Railways  in  that  direction.  This  Dedicated  Freight  Corridor  is  a 
fulfillment  of  that  promise.  It  will  give  our  country  a  world  class  system  for  goods 
transportation.  I  want  Laluji  to  also  provide  similar  world  class  systems  for  passengers 
in  the  years  to  come.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  able  to  deliver. 

The  Western  Corridor  will  link  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Port  Trust  and  other  ports 
located  in  Gujarat  and  western  India  to  industries  located  across  the  wide  expanse 
of  northern  and  central  India.  It  will,  through  the  Northern  Corridor,  link  these  to 
Eastern  India.  This  line  will  boost  both  industrial  development  and  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  across  the  region.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Dedicated  Freight  Corridor 
will  boost  the  economic  development  of  some  of  our  most  backward  regions.  It  will 
not  only  bridge  the  infrastructure  gap  in  our  country,  it  will  also  promote  industrial 
development  and  create  new  employment  opportunities.  By  reducing  cost  of 
transportation,  it  will  make  Indian  goods  more  competitive  in  global  markets.  Having 
begun  this  work,  I  request  Indian  Railways  to  start  considering  additional  freight 
corridors  to  the  link  the  Southern  region  as  well.  This  will  then  truly  link  the  entire 
nation  in  a  grid. 

The  modernization  of  our  railways  and  creation  of  additional  infrastructure  are 
a  national  priority.  This  was  the  commitment  of  the  UPA  government.  It  is  now 
commonly  agreed  that  if  India  is  to  continue  on  its  high  growth  trajectory,  it  must 
invest  in  infrastructure.  The  dynamism  being  shown  by  our  industry  and  services 
must  not  be  choked  because  of  poor  infrastructure.  And  the  UPA  government  is 
committed  to  improving  infrastructure.  We  are  building  world  class  airports;  metros 
are  being  added  in  Mumbai  and  Bangalore;  new  ports  are  being  built  along  the 
coast;  and  the  improvement  in  railways  is  there  for  you  to  see.  In  a  few  years,  the 
landscape  of  Indian  infrastructure  will  change  beyond  recognition. 

I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  Mumbai  in  the  last  two  years.  I  have  often  said 
that  it  is  the  sincere  commitment  of  the  UPA  government  to  make  the  great  city  of 
Mumbai  a  most  modern  metropolis.  There  is  enormous  creative  energy  in  Mumbai. 
In  the  recent  past,  when  struck  by  natural  calamities  and  terrorists  attacks,  Mumbai 
has  shown  its  warm,  caring,  resilient  and  courageous  side.  It  is  this  combination  of 
enterprise  and  creativity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sense  of  camaraderie  and  fellow- 
feeling  on  the  other,  that  makes  Mumbai  a  truly  great  city. 

I  urge  the  State  Government  to  speed  up  the  modernization  of  Mumbai.  To 
reform  its  administration.  Mumbai  deserves  the  best  urban  infrastructure  India  can 
afford.  Working  with  the  state  government,  we  have  been  taking  a  number  of  steps 
in  this  direction.  We  will  provide  the  entire  amount  of  Rs.  1,200  crore  for  the 
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Brihanmumbai  Storm  Water  Drainage  Project.  Work  on  the  Mumbai  Metro  has  already 
begun  and  we  will  soon  be  finalizing  the  grant  support  needed  from  Delhi.  The 
Mumbai  Urban  Transport  Project  involving  the  Railways  is  going  steadily  ahead.  I 
have  flagged  off  two  rakes  of  suburban  trains  today  which  will  provide  12  additional 
services  on  Western  and  central  Railway.  Through  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National 
Urban  Renewal  Mission,  we  will  all  possible  support  to  the  Work  Bandra  Sea  link  and 
the  Trans-harbour  link.  Investments  are  also  being  made  on  sewage  disposal  and 
drainage  of  the  Mithi  river. 

Taken  together,  this  is  investment  on  a  massive  scale  in  the  infrastructure  of 
Mumbai.  I  am  confident  that  as  these  projects  get  completed  in  the  next  few  years, 
Mumbai  will  be  able  to  have  much  better  transport  and  communication  links  and 
better  sewerage  facilities.  Better  infrastructure  will  give  a  fresh  thrust  to  Mumbai’s 
growth  -  creating  jobs  and  incomes  for  its  people. 

I  have  also  asked  the  central  and  state  governments  to  sit  together  and  evolve 
a  programme  for  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  slum  dwellers  so  that  public  land  can 
be  freed  up  for  public  development  projects  that  will  benefit  all.  Our  effort  will  be  to 
ensure  that  we  have  a  Mumbai  which  is  prosperous;  a  Mumbai  which  continues  to 
be  a  creator  of  jobs  and  wealth;  a  Mumbai  which  is  a  thriving  commercial  and 
industrial  centre;  a  Mumbai  which  is  a  global  city;  a  Mumbai  which  is  the  pride  of 
India  and  Maharashtra. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  greet  the  people  of  Mumbai  during  this  festival 
season.  I  wish  Mumbai  and  all  its  residents  a  bright  future.  I  congratulate  everyone 
who  is  associated  with  this  historic  project. 


Roadmap  for  Meeting  Challenges 
and  Opportunities  in  Infrastructure 
Sector 


I  AM  VERY  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  inaugurate  this  conference  on  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  of  building  infrastructure  in  India.  The  theme  of  this  conference  is 
extremely  relevant  to  the  economic  future  of  our  nation  and  I  believe  that  it  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  participants  to  appreciate  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  in  India’s  infrastructure  sectors. 

India’s  economic  performance  in  the  past  few  years  -  particularly  in  the  last 
three  years  -  has  been  commendable  on  many  counts.  Economic  growth  has 
accelerated  and  we  are  now  averaging  an  annual  growth  in  excess  of  8%.  A  fascinating 
story  is  unfolding  and  the  entire  world  is  watching  with  wonder  the  emergence  of 
India  as  a  major  economic  force.  However,  this  growth  has  not  been  without  limitations. 
Many  marginalised  sections  of  society  and  large  segments  of  the  farming  community 
have  not  benefited  from  this  growth  process.  We  need  a  faster  and  more  inclusive 
growth  process.  Both  objectives  present  challenges,  but  both  are  achievable  through 
sustained  effort.  Our  government  is  investing  intensively  in  the  social  and  welfare 
sectors  so  as  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  our  people  to  make  them  active  participants 
in  the  evolving  growth  story. 

While  a  growth  rate  averaging  8%  is  certainly  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  I  do 
believe  we  can  do  even  better.  If  we  have  to  make  a  decisive  impact  on  poverty  and 
provide  productive  employment  for  our  young  population,  we  must  further  accelerate 
the  pace  of  growth  to  9-10%.  The  broad  goal  of  the  Eleventh  Plan  will  be  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

A  growth  rate  in  the  vicinity  of  10%  is  not  impossible  to  achieve.  Most 
independent  observers  believe  that  the  Indian  economy  has  the  potential  to  grow  at 
this  rate.  But,  this  will  not  happen  automatically.  We  will  need  to  run  hard  just  to  stay 
where  we  are.  Maintaining  a  growth  rate  of  8%  would  need  continual  improvements 
in  our  policy  regime.  To  raise  it  further  would  require  sustained  efforts  to  boost  our 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  growth.  Most  importantly,  our  growth  potential  will  be 
realized  only  if  we  can  ensure  that  our  infrastructure  does  not  become  a  severe 
handicap.  The  quality  and  capacity  of  our  infrastructure  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
concern  to  one  and  all.  We  must  deal  with  this  deficit. 

Infrastructure  development  requires  huge  resources.  The  Planning  Commission 
has  estimated  that  investment  in  infrastructure  -  defined  broadly  to  include  road,  rail, 
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air  and  water  transport,  electric  power,  telecommunications,  water  supply  and  irrigation 
-  will  need  to  be  of  the  order  of  about  Rs.  14,50,000  crore  or  US$  320  billion  during 
the  11th  Plan  period.  This  is  a  requirement  of  an  immense  magnitude. 

Not  all  of  this  investment  can  come  from  public  resources.  As  I  had  said  earlier, 
this  is  a  time  when  we  must  expand  investment  in  the  social  sectors.  They  will  be  a 
priority  charge  on  the  Government’s  own  resources  as  they  are  not  amenable  to 
private  investment  in  a  big  way.  If  this  is  so,  the  public  resources  available  for 
investment  in  physical  infrastructure  will  be  limited,  and  certainly  far  short  of  what 
is  needed  to  meet  our  growth  ambitions.  Hence,  it  is  imperative  that  we  explore 
avenues  for  increasing  investment  in  infrastructure  through  a  combination  of  public 
investment,  public  private  partnerships  and  occasionally,  exclusive  private  investments 
wherever  feasible. 

Among  these,  the  PPP  approach  is  best  suited  for  the  infrastructure  sector.  It 
supplements  scarce  public  resources,  creates  a  more  competitive  environment  and 
helps  to  improve  efficiencies  and  reduce  costs.  Our  experience  shows  that  competition 
and  PPPs  can  help  in  improving  infrastructure.  The  opening  of  the  telecoms  sector 
is  a  case  in  point.  Opening  up  the  sector  has  led  to  massive  investments  and  expansion 
in  supply  coupled  with  improvement  in  quality.  The  target  of  15%  teledensity  set  for 
the  year  2010  will  be  realised  this  year  itself.  Further,  the  cost  of  service  today  is 
lower  than  that  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Similarly,  competition  in  the 
aviation  sector  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  new  capacities  and  much  greater  choice 
for  travellers.  The  annual  growth  in  air  traffic  has  been  in  excess  of  20%  and  fares 
have  dropped  significantly.  Even  in  the  road  sector,  PPPs  have  demonstrated  their 
efficacy  wherever  they  have  been  used  such  as  on  the  Jaipur-Kishengarh  highway. 

While  these  are  important  advantages,  it  must  also  be  recognised  that  attracting 
private  capital  through  the  PPP  or  any  other  route  is  neither  easy  not  automatic.  A 
key  pre-requisite  is  to  lay  down  a  policy  framework  that  assures  a  fair  return  for 
investors  provided  they  attain  reasonable  levels  of  efficiency.  But  the  policy  must  also 
protect  the  interests  of  users,  especially  the  poor.  PPPs  are  useful  only  if  they  assure 
quality  supply  at  reasonable  cost. 

Balancing  all  these  interests  is  difficult.  But  it  needs  to  be  done.  Tariffs  and 
service  quality  need  to  be  regulated  and  consumer  access  protected.  Since  a  large 
part  of  investor  risk  stems  from  uncertainty  about  government  actions,  we  must 
ensure  clarity  in  the  policy  and  regulatory  framework  that  governs  private  participation 
in  any  area.  Sanctity  of  contracts  must  be  observed,  and  dispute  resolution  mechanisms 
need  to  be  speedy  and  effective.  There  must  also  be  assurance  of  a  level  playing  field 
amongst  competing  suppliers,  a  consideration  which  becomes  very  important  when 
private  suppliers  operate  in  competition  with  public  sector  suppliers  as  is  the  case  in 
telecommunications,  air  travel,  the  power  sector  and  railways.  All  this  requires  the 
establishment  of  independent  regulatory  bodies  with  an  appeal  mechanism.  These 
are  difficult  but  relevant  issues  and  we  must  flex  our  minds  to  arrive  at  arrangements 
that  suit  our  requirements. 
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An  alternative  to  independent  regulation  is  regulation  through  contracts  which 
transparently  detail  the  rights  and  obligations  of  all  parties  and  rely  on  robust 

competitive  bidding  for  award  of  concessions.  The  Model  Concession  Agreement 

route  which  is  being  used  in  the  highway  sector  follows  this  approach.  While  flexibility 
in  MCAs  is  needed  to  address  project-specific  requirements,  standardisation  leads  to 
greater  certainty,  broad  public  acceptability  and  reduction  in  transaction  costs  and 
time.  I  believe  that  in  future,  PPP  projects  should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 

transparent  competitive  bidding  with  a  standard  concession  agreement  to  the  extent 

possible. 

There  are  some  areas  in  infrastructure  where  the  externalities  caused  by  projects 
cannot  be  captured  by  project  revenues  alone.  Such  projects,  which  are  marginally 
viable  or  unviable,  can  be  made  financially  attractive  through  a  grant.  The  Government 
has  created  a  Viability  Gap  Funding  arrangement  for  such  projects  in  the  infrastructure 
sector  through  a  window  in  the  Finance  Ministry  with  a  time-bound  decision  making 
process.  I  am  told  that  several  proposals  for  Viability  Gap  Funding  have  already  been 
received  from  many  states  and  I  expect  that  this  window  will  be  effectively  used  to 
leverage  private  investment  into  infrastructure  across  the  country.  The  Government 
has  also  set  up  the  India  Infrastructure  Finance  Company  in  order  to  provide  long¬ 
term  debt  which  is  presently  not  available  to  project  promoters. 

In  a  federal  country  like  ours,  building  world-class  infrastructure  is  critically 
dependent  on  the  cooperation  and  support  of  State  Governments  on  many  aspects 
such  as  law  and  order;  land  acquisition;  rehabilitation  and  resettlement;  shifting  of 
utilities;  and  forest  and  environment  clearances.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  several 
State  Governments  are  actively  participating  in  this  conference.  I  hope  they  will  find 
it  useful  to  hear  from  the  Central  Ministries  the  practices  being  developed  to  promote 
PPP  projects  in  a  transparent,  efficient  manner.  The  Finance  Ministry  and  the  Planning 
Commission  are  actively  engaged  with  state  governments  to  help  them  in  managing 
the  PPP  process.  I  would  urge  the  states  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  build  quality 
infrastructure  so  that  the  pace  of  investment  and  growth  in  their  states  is  accelerated. 

Our  government  is  paying  focused  attention  to  infrastructure  through  a  Committee 
on  Infrastructure  which  meets  regularly  to  discuss  and  finalise  policy  initiatives.  It  has 
developed  a  sound  framework  for  PPPs  in  infrastructure  sectors  including  roads, 
railroads,  ports  and  airports  with  sector-wise  programmes  and  financing  plans.  You 
will  hear  more  about  these  from  my  colleagues  who  will  be  addressing  you  later  in 
the  day. 

Our  government  has  made  substantial  headway  in  giving  a  push  to  all  areas  of 
infrastructure.  In  the  roads  sector,  the  four-laning  of  the  Golden  Quadrilateral  has  not 
only  been  nearly  completed,  but  a  program  for  six-laning  the  entire  Golden 
Quadrilateral  on  a  BOT  basis  has  been  approved.  This  alone  would  cost  over  Rs 
40,000  crores  of  which  only  15%  would  come  from  budgetary  support.  A  program 
for  developing  1,000  km  of  expressways  has  also  been  initiated.  We  anticipate 
investments  of  Rs.  220,000  crore  by  2012  in  the  modernisation  and  upgrading  of 
highways  in  the  country. 
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I  am  particularly  happy  to  say  that  the  Indian  Railways  have  achieved  a 
remarkable  turnaround  in  the  last  financial  year,  aided  by  higher  efficiency  and  tariff 
rationalization.  They  are  preparing  an  ambitious  investment  program  of  over  Rs. 
300,000  crore  of  which  almost  40%  is  expected  to  come  from  the  private  sector 
through  FPPs.  Private  container  trains,  dedicated  freight  corridors,  development  and 
modernization  of  stations,  setting  up  logistics  parks  and  warehousing  are  all  areas 
expecting  significant  private  participation. 

In  civil  aviation,  a  financing  plan  for  airport  infrastructure  has  been  developed, 
which  envisages  a  total  investment  of  Rs.  40,000  crore  in  the  sector  by  2012.  In 
addition  to  upgrading  and  modernizing  Delhi  and  Mumbai  airports  and  setting  up 
greenfield  airports  at  Bangalore  and  Hyderabad  through  private  developers,  other 
greenfield  airports  have  also  been  identified  for  development  by  private  entities. 
A  plan  for  the  development  of  35  non-metro  airports  by  AAI  has  been  approved. 
A  new  civil  aviation  policy  will  be  announced  soon. 

Building  on  the  successful  experience  with  private  operation  of  berths  at  major 
ports,  the  government  is  planning  to  develop  76  new  berths  by  2012  of  which  53  are 
to  be  undertaken  through  PPPs.  An  investment  program  of  Rs.  50,000  crore  by  2012 
is  envisaged,  in  which  PPPs  are  expected  to  play  a  dominant  role. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  persisting  problems  in  the  power  sector.  We 
cannot  hope  to  be  an  economic  powerhouse  if  a  basic  service  like  provision  of 
reliable  electricity  is  not  assured.  Power  shortages  in  most  parts  of  the  country  have 
not  been  alleviated  to  the  desired  extent  and  the  financial  viability  of  this  sector  as 
a  whole  continues  to  be  fragile  with  our  SEBs  making  huge  losses.  The  bane  of 
power  sector  seems  to  be  the  high  transmission  and  distribution  losses  which  account 
for  almost  40%  of  the  electricity  produced.  No  civilized  society  nor  a  functioning 
commercial  entity  can  sustain  losses  on  such  a  scale.  No  matter  what  reform  model 
we  adopt,  until  these  losses  are  checked,  we  may  not  be  able  to  turn  around  the 
power  sector.  I  would  urge  State  Governments  to  take  campaign-type  measures  to 
reduce  T&D  losses  in  a  time-bound  manner.  Simultaneously,  we  must  take  steps  to 
increase  generation  capacity.  While  significant  capacity  continues  to  be  added  in  the 
Central  sector,  I  would  urge  the  State  Governments  and  the  private  sector  to  intensify 
their  efforts  in  this  direction.  We  must  also  open  up  the  power  sector  to  competition 
as  that  would  not  only  provide  choice  to  consumers  but  also  bring  efficiency  and  cost 
reduction.  Moreover,  enabling  power  producers  to  sell  directly  to  bulk  consumers  will 
help  create  a  market  that  would  accelerate  investments  in  generation  capacity. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months,  we  will  be  finalising  the  remaining  elements 
of  the  policy,  regulatory  and  institutional  framework  for  PPPs  in  infrastructure.  In 
keeping  with  our  philosophy  of  openness  and  interest  in  ensuring  that  this  framework 
reflects  the  wisdom  of  all  stakeholders,  we  will  continue  to  hold  consultations  on  key 
issues  as  they  emerge.  I  urge  you  to  participate  actively  in  these  consultations.  I  hope 
this  conference,  which  I  consider  extremely  relevant  for  addressing  the  investment 
needs  of  our  nation’s  infrastructure,  all  success. 


Kerala  :  Heading  Towards  Better 
Connectivity 

I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  here  in  Gods  Own  Country  known  as  Kerala,  on  this 
historic  day.  I  convey  my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Kerala,  not  just  those  who  live 
here,  but  to  every  Keralite  living  across  the  world.  I  don’t  think  any  other  group  of 
Indians  is  as  globalised  as  the  people  of  Kerala.  There  used  to  be  an  old  joke  that 
when  Neil  Armstrong  landed  on  the  moon,  he  was  greeted  by  a  Malayali  with  a  cup 
of  “chay”! 

I  am,  therefore,  particularly  delighted  that  my  first  engagement  this  morning  is 
associated  with  improving  Kerala’s  global  connectivity.  The  Thiruvananthapuram 
Airport  is  one  of  the  first  non-metro  international  airports  in  the  country.  This  itself 
testifies  to  Kerala’s  global  links.  But  you  all  know  that  these  links  go  back  deep  into 
history.  The  Kerala  coast  received  sea-farers,  explorers  and  traders  for  centuries. 
They  came  from  the  Arab  world,  Europe,  China  and  other  distant  lands.  Kerala  is  the 
symbol  of  India’s  openness.  It  has  also  been  a  proud  symbol  of  our  composite 
culture. 

The  outward  orientation  of  the  people  of  Kerala  has  had  an  enormously  positive 
impact  on  the  quality  of  life  across  our  country.  The  Malayali  people  have  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  intellectual,  economic,  social  and  cultural  development  of  India. 
There  is  something  more  that  Kerala’s  globalisation  has  done  for  us.  The  inward 
remittances  coming  from  your  bread  winners  abroad  have  helped  stabilize  our  balance 
of  payments.  The  skills  and  capabilities  of  the  people  of  Kerala  have  kept  our  economy 
buoyant  and  on  an  even  keel. 

I  am  delighted  that  apart  from  the  outward  migration  of  people,  today,  Kerala’s 
improved  connectivity  is  encouraging  tourism  into  the  state.  “God’s  Own  Country” 
has  become  a  magnet  for  seekers  of  peace,  relaxation  and  rejuvenation.  I  compliment 
the  Government  of  Kerala  and  the  state’s  very  enterprising  people  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  developed  Kerala’s  tourism  economy. 

Given  this  importance  of  connectivity,  we  have  decided  to  improve  Kerala’s 
airport  infrastructure.  Apart  from  building  this  new  terminal,  our  Government  will 
also  assist  the  state  in  its  plans  for  developing  better  connectivity.  I  am  also  happy 
to  learn  that  Air  India  is  developing  a  maintenance  base  here  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  Rs  50  crores.  This  will  generate  new  employment  opportunities  for  the  people  of 
the  state. 

The  time  has  come  for  Kerala  to  take  bold  steps  forward  and  emerge  as  one  of 
our  leading  states  in  every  facet  of  socio-economic  development.  In  the  past  50  years 
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Kerala  has  been  a  highly  impressive  symbol  of  human  development,  investing  in 
education  and  health  care.  Kerala  has  many  lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
many  parts  of  the  world  in  this  regard.  However,  Kerala  has  lagged  behind  its 
neighbours  in  the  development  of  modern  industries  and  the  knowledge  economy.  I 
am  sure  Kerala  can  catch  up  and  that  it  will  catch  up.  I  assure  the  people  of  Kerala 
the  unstinted  support  of  the  UPA  Government  in  New  Delhi,  in  their  future  endeavours. 

Our  Government  has  taken  many  initiatives  in  the  infrastructure  sector  that 
Kerala  can  take  advantage  of.  I  hope  both  Thiruvananthapuram  and  Kochi  will  take 
advantage  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal  Mission  to  upgrade  the 
urban  infrastructure  facilities  in  both  cities.  I  also  hope  that  mass  rapid  transit  facilities 
can  be  developed  in  Kochi.  I  would  also  like  Kerala  to  benefit  from  Bharat  Nirman 
and  ensure  complete  rural  electrification  and  road  connectivity. 

I  am  aware  of  the  anxieties  of  the  plantation  sector  in  this  state.  I  assure  you 
that  our  Government  will  not  do  anything  that  will  hurt  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  magnificent  stated  urge  you,  especially  those  who  have  invested  in  the  plantation 
sector,  to  diversify  your  investments  and  to  make  better  use  of  new  market 
opportunities  in  India  and  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  you  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  competition  from  some  of  our  friendly  countries  with  whom  we  have  long 
historical  and  fraternal  relations,  like  Sri  Lanka  and  Vietnam.  We  need  to  make 
effective  use  of  modern  science  and  technology  to  improve  the  productivity  and  yield 
of  the  plantation  sector  in  Kerala. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  improving  the  agricultural  and  the  plantation 
economies  of  Kerala,  especially  in  areas  like  Waynad  and  Allappuzha.  We  are 
committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  and  agricultural  workers.  The  National  Rural 
Employment  Guarantee  Programme  introduced  by  our  Government  is  already  being 
implemented  in  two  districts  of  Kerala. 

It  is  because  of  our  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  the  fisher  folk  and  to  the 
development  of  the  fisheries  sector  that  our  Government  has  set  up  the  National 
Fisheries  Development  Board.  This  will  give  a  new  boost  to  fisheries  development  in 
the  whole  southern  region.  Our  Government  has  also  taken  many  steps  to  improve 
our  country’s  port  infrastructure.  I  am  happy  that  Kerala  has  benefited  from  this.  The 
Azhikkal  Port  has  been  included  in  the  National  Maritime  Development  programme. 
Our  government  will  also  render  all  possible  assistance  for  the  development  of 
Vizhinjam  harbour. 

I  compliment  the  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation,  the  Minister  Praful  Patel  and  the 
Airports  Authority  of  India  for  the  excellent  work  they  have  been  doing  in  developing 
the  civil  aviation  sector  in  the  country.  The  activity  we  see  all  around  in  the  sector 
-  be  it  the  construction  and  modernization  of  airports  or  the  establishment  of  new 
airlines  -  all  point  to  the  dynamism  that  has  been  unleashed  in  this  vital  sector.  If 
India’s  growth  has  not  to  be  constrained,  if  we  need  more  trade  and  travel,  if  we 
need  our  people  to  go  to  far  out  lands  and  if  we  want  visitors  from  all  corners  of  the 
world  to  come  here,  we  need  first  rate  infrastructure.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
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civil  aviation  sector  is  taking  us  forward  towards  the  goal  of  better  connectivity.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleague  Shri  Praful  Patel  and  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Airports 
Authority  of  India  will  continue  to  work  in  the  same  manner  in  future.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Indian  Airlines  and  Air  India  will  also  prove  equal  to  the  task 
ahead. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  been  years  of  building  the  foundation  of  a  new  Kerala. 
I  am  confident  that  Kerala  today  has  the  potential  to  take  a  great  leap  forward.  You 
need  the  vision  and  the  spirit  of  creativity  and  adventure  to  make  that  leap.  Your 
State,  your  people,  have  the  potential  and  the  ability.  I  hope  the  political,  business, 
social  and  intellectual  leadership  in  Kerala  will  come  together  and  help  the  State 
make  that  giant  leap  forward. 

As  I  said  at  the  very  beginning,  Kerala  has  always  been  a  proud  symbol  of 
India’s  composite  culture.  You  must  preserve  and  strengthen  this  aspect  of  your  great 
cultural  traditions.  Every  son  and  daughter  of  this  soil  takes  great  pride  in  your 
common  linguistic  and  cultural  heritage,  irrespective  of  religion  and  caste.  You  must 
strengthen  these  bonds  and  not  fall  prey  to  divisive  and  sectarian  ideologies  that  can 
only  harm  Kerala  and  our  great  nation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Kerala  has  a  bright  future,  lets  walk  together  in  confidence. 
May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Sustaining  Growth  and  Enterprise  in 
Telecom  Sector 


i"*  OR  ME,  AS  for  millions  of  Indians,  the  journey  to  Sriperumbudur  is  always  a 
pilgrimage.  We  come  here  to  recall,  to  honour  and  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  leader,  a  Great  Son  of  Modern  India,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi.  We  come  here  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  struggle  for  a  just  and  equitable  society  and  a  world  of 
peace,  free  from  the  threat  of  terrorism  and  war.  Let  us  all  once  again  pledge  ourselves 
to  work  for  the  new  world  of  Rajivjfs  dreams. 

In  so  pledging,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  industrial  park.  This  is 
the  kind  of  place  that  Rajivji  would  have  wanted  us  to  build  in  his  memory.  An 
industrial  park  is  a  beehive  of  activity.  A  center  of  creativity  and  enterprise.  A  center 
of  modern  technology  and  science.  In  creating  this  industrial  park  here  we  truly 
honour  the  memory  of  Rajivji  in  the  best  way  possible.  I  hope  this  park  will  make 
its  mark  in  the  world  of  enterprise,  just  as  Rajivji  made  his  mark  as  a  youthful  builder 
of  a  new  India. 

I  feel  particularly  honoured  that  we  have  amidst  us  Smt.  Sonia  Gandhiji  who 
works  tirelessly  to  walk  in  his  footsteps  and  guide  us  in  our  endeavours.  I  am  sure 
each  one  of  you  will  join  me  in  assuring  her  that  we  will  all  work  together  to  take 
forward  Rajivji’s  unfinished  task  of  building  a  modern,  truly  liberal  and  secular  India. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  Sriperumbudur  is  emerging  as  the  hardware  capital  of 
India  with  several  world-class  electronic  hardware  complexes  being  established  by 
international  firms  such  as  Flextronics,  Nokia,  Motorola,  DELL,  etc.  I  commend 
Kalaignar  Karunanidhi  for  his  deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  the  development  of 
Tamil  Nadu.  I  congratulate  my  young  colleague,  Thiru  Dayanidhi  Maran  for  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  is  providing  leadership  in  this  field.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  all  my  colleagues  from  Tamil  Nadu,  including  Thiru  Chidambaram, 
Thiru  Baalu,  Thiru  Manishankar  Aiyar,  Thiru  Vasan  and  others  for  the  good  work 
they  are  doing  to  take  this  state  once  again  to  the  forefront  of  economic  development 
in  our  country. 

The  telecom  sector  in  our  country  is  really  booming.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that 
we  will  achieve  the  target  of  500  million  telephones,  40  million  Internet  users  and  20 
million  broadband  users  by  2010.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Nokia  has  already  set  up 
a  Special  Economic  Zone  here  in  Sriperumbudur,  with  an  investment  of  about  US  $ 
200  million.  I  am  also  told  that  Motorola-Foxconn  is  to  invest  another  US  $  500 
million  here.  I  am  confident  that  investment  of  this  magnitude  will  create  an  industrial 
ecosystem  conducive  to  accelerated  growth  in  this  area.  With  that  growth  will  come 
employment  and  jobs. 


Speech  at  the  inauguration  of  Flextronics  Industrial  Park  Sriperumbudur, Tamil  Nadu,  4  November  2006 
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I  am  told  that  a  study  commissioned  by  the  Indian  Semiconductor  Association 
has  indicated  that  Indian  electronics/IT  market  will  grow  from  US  $  28  billion  in  2005 
to  US  $  363  billion  by  2015.  A  major  part  of  this  will  be  hardware  including 
semiconductor  chips.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  develop  semiconductor  fabrication 
capabilities  to  support  this  sector’s  growth.  We  will  be  announcing  a  policy  soon  for 
the  support  of  the  semiconductor  industry. 

Electronics,  IT  and  Telecommunication  hardware  manufacturing  have  a  great 
potential  in  India.  We  have  all  seen  impressive  growth  in  the  demand  for  mobile 
phones.  Mobile  phones  today  are  not  a  luxury.  They  are  a  necessity,  especially  in 
rural  areas.  Mobile  telephony  has  increased  the  incomes  of  farmers,  petty  traders, 
urban  and  rural  service  providers  and  have  increased  the  productivity  of  white  collar 
employees.  As  we  improve  mobile  infrastructure  in  rural  areas,  we  will  see  a  greater 
penetration  of  mobile  telecom  services  there. 

The  growth  we  have  seen  in  mobile  phones  we  now  expect  to  see  in  other 
sectors  such  as  personal  computers,  DTH  television  networks  and  so  on.  I  assure  you 
that  our  Government  will  follow  a  forward-looking  policy  regime  that  will  continue 
to  encourage  this  sector  and  promote  new  investment,  create  new  employment  and 
generate  new  business  opportunities.  We  will  reduce  tariffs  on  217  IT  items  to  0%  as 
agreed  at  the  WTO.  This  will  promote  greater  competition  which  in  turn  will  help  the 
development  of  our  own  electronics  industry.  The  SEZ  policy  is  already  quite 
favourable  for  electronics  manufacturing  firms.  To  make  our  Electronics  and  IT 
Hardware  industry  more  competitive,  our  Government  will  soon  come  forward  with 
an  Electronics/IT  Hardware  Manufacturing  Policy. 

I  am  also  aware  that  as  the  IT  and  electronics  sectors  grow  rapidly,  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  employees  with  essential  skills.  The  government  is 
therefore  committed  to  setting  up  a  Mission  on  Vocational  Education  to  improve  the 
skill  base  of  our  people.  Further,  we  will  be  expanding  the  higher  education  system 
to  provide  more  and  better  quality  technical  graduates  for  industry. 

I  congratulate  Flextronics  for  setting  up  this  world-class  facility  in  Sriperumbudur 
in  a  record  time.  I  am  quite  confident  that  with  this  facility,  Sriperumbudur  is  poised 
to  emerge  as  a  world-class  manufacturing  township  for  IT  and  Electronics.  I  also 
hope  that  with  such  initiatives,  Tamil  Nadu  will  once  again  regain  its  place  as  the 
industrial  power  house  of  India.  I  assure  the  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  the  unstinted 
support  of  our  Government  in  this  enterprise. 


Global  Automative  Research  Centre  : 
Towards  Achieving  Global  Standards  of 
Excellence 


^^ANAKKAM!  I  AM  delighted  to  be  here  in  Tamil  Nadu  once  again  and  be  associated 
with  yet  another  new  project,  an  important  milestone  in  Tamil  Nadu’s  progress  towards 
prosperity.  The  setting  up  of  the  Global  Automotive  Research  Centre  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  automobile  industry  in  our  country 
and  in  particular,  in  the  history  of  Tamil  Nadu.  It  will  have  state-of-the-art  infrastructure 
for  automotive  testing  and  homologation.  This  facility,  along  with  the  Centres  of 
Excellence  being  set  up  in  this  State  should  help  make  India  and  Tamil  Nadu  global 
frontrunner  in  automobile  research  and  development  (R&D). 

Tamil  Nadu  is  already  a  leading  centre  for  the  automobile  sector  and  has  acquired 
the  reputation  as  the  “Detroit  of  India”.  This  centre,  as  part  of  the  comprehensive 
National  Automotive  Testing  and  R&D  Infrastructure  Project,  will  push  the  automobile 
industry  in  the  state  and  in  the  southern  region  to  new  frontiers  of  achievement,  both 
domestically  and  internationally.  This  modern  testing  infrastructure  will  enable  the 
automobile  and  auto-components  industry  achieve  global  standards  of  excellence. 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  it  will  help  our  enterprises  reduce  product  development 
cycles,  enabling  them  to  become  more  dynamic  and  flexible  in  responding  to  changing 
customer  needs. 

The  Indian  automotive  sector  has  entered  the  brave  new  world  of  globalisation. 
Just  two  decades  ago,  most  industries  were  anxious  that  our  industrial  and  trade 
policies  would  hurt  their  prospects.  We  still  remember  the  range  of  automobile  models 
that  we  could  choose  from  thirty  years  ago.  However,  by  demonstrating  its  flexibility 
in  responding  to  customer  needs,  its  ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of  competition,  its 
drive  to  meet  global  standards  of  excellence,  and  its  ambition  to  be  second  to  none, 
our  automotive  industry  has  become  successful  beyond  expectations.  The  success  of 
the  Indian  automobile  and  auto-components  industry  is  a  proud  symbol  of  the  success 
of  Indian  enterprises  in  this  new  era  of  globalisation.  Brand  India  has  now  begun  to 
make  its  mark  on  the  world  stage.  But  I  believe  this  is  just  the  beginning  and  the  best 
is  yet  to  come.  The  Indian  automobile  industry  has,  like  a  beautiful  butterfly,  come 
out  of  its  protective  cocoon  and  is  now  showing  its  wares  across  diverse  continents. 
What  is  more,  it  has  done  so  with  virtually  no  state  subsidy,  or  support.  It  has  done 
so  based  on  a  transparent  system  of  taxation,  pricing  and  technology  development. 
It  has  done  so  on  the  basis  of  domestic  talent  in  design,  marketing  and  brand  building. 
The  automotive  sector  is  truly  a  sunrise  sector  in  our  economy.  It  has  grown 
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impressively  to  carve  out  a  7%  share  of  the  global  market.  Our  vehicles  and 
components  are  now  being  accepted  in  European  and  American  markets,  and  by 
major  firms  like  BMW  and  Daimler  Chrysler. 

Firms  from  all  over  the  country  are  playing  their  role  in  this  activity.  Here  in 
Tamil  Nadu,  the  TVS  Group,  Hyundai  and  Ford  have  contributed  to  this  very 
impressive  growth.  Similar  success  stories  are  there  in  Pune,  Gurgaon  and  other  parts 
of  India.  The  success  of  Indian  enterprise  has  encouraged  foreign  companies  to  also 
set  up  their  base  in  India.  I  thank  the  many  Korean,  Japanese,  European  and  US 
auto  firms  for  investing  in  India  and  for  linking  their  prosperity  to  India’s  future.  All 
these  firms,  Indian  and  foreign,  are  contributing  to  making  India  an  automotive  and 
industrial  powerhouse,  making  us  a  global  manufacturing  hub.  They  have  the  potential 
to  generate  millions  of  jobs,  which  our  youth  needs.  The  UPA  government  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  realize  the  goal  of  making  India  the  manufacturing  ‘  workshop 
of  the  world’. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Ministry  of  Heavy  Industries  is  preparing  an 
Automotive  Mission  Plan  2006-2016’  to  quadruple  the  turnover  of  automotive  sector 
in  ten  years.  The  plan  must  address  the  transport  needs  of  all  sections  of  our  society, 
particularly  the  poor  people  living  in  rural  areas.  As  Soniaji  has  emphasized  we  must 
also  pay  the  attention  to  the  mass  transport  system. 

Road  safety  is  another  area,  which  needs  priority  attention.  We  need  to  make 
our  roads  and  vehicles  more  safe,  more  environment-friendly,  our  people  more  skilled 
at  driving,  and  our  roads  better  equipped  with  emergency  trauma  care  facilities.  We 
often  ignore  road  safety  and  endanger  valuable  lives.  We  need  to  change  this  attitude. 

Tamil  Nadu  has  been  a  major  driver  of  industrial  growth  in  our  country.  It  has 
been  a  leader  not  only  in  the  automobile  sector,  but  also  in  electronics,  Information 
Technology,  textiles,  garments,  leather,  petrochemicals  and  cement.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  advanced  states  in  health  and  education.  The  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Tamil  Nadu  are  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  UPA  government.  For  the 
past  2Vz  years,  under  the  guidance  of  Soniaji,  we  have  been  working  hard  to  take 
this  state  to  new  levels  of  development.  Three  cities  -  Chennai,  Coimbatore  and 
Madurai  have  been  covered  under  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National  Urban  Renewal 
Mission.  We  hope  to  give  these  cities  first-rate  infrastructure,  including  modern  transport 
services.  Six  districts  have  been  taken  up  under  the  National  Rural  Employment 
Guarantee  Act  and  more  will  be  covered  gradually.  The  National  Rural  Health  Mission 
and  the  Sarva  Shiksha  Abhiyan  cover  the  entire  State.  The  Metro  in  Chennai  will 
also  be  supported.  Work  on  the  Sethusamudram  Project  is  going  ahead.  I  have 
already  asked  the  Railways  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  Dedicated 
Freight  Corridor  to  the  South,  including  Tamil  Nadu.  There  is  however,  much  more 
to  be  done.  The  DPA  Government  in  Tamil  Nadu,  under  the  leadership  of  Kalaignar 
Dr.  Karunanidhiji,  is  taking  bold  steps  towards  a  bright  future  for  the  people  of  Tamil 
Nadu.  We  will  support  the  efforts  of  the  State  government  in  all  possible  ways.  We 
will  begin  work  soon  on  the  modernisation  of  Chennai  airport.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  the  development  of  Coimbatore,  Madurai  and  Trichy  airports.  We  will  support  the 
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efforts  to  develop  Colachel  port  as  a  major  container  port  once  the  feasibility  report 
is  completed.  We  will  also  support  the  desalination  project  for  Chennai,  which  is  our 
solemn  commitment  in  the  National  Common  Minimum  Programme. 

Our  Government  will  create  a  positive  environment  for  the  growth  of  Tamil 
Nadu.  We  will  also  support  the  growth  of  the  automobile  sector.  We  will  ensure  a 
level-playing  field  to  the  auto  industry  to  ensure  global  competitiveness  in  the  sector. 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  Shri  Sontosh  Mohan  Dev,  and  his  Ministry  for 
commencing  the  work  on  this  facility.  By  establishing  this  facility,  we  expect  the  auto 
industry  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  global  competition. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Chief  Minister  of  Tamil  Nadu,  Thiru  Kalaignar  Dr. 
Karunanidhiji  and  the  Government  of  Tamil  Nadu  for  providing  the  land  and  related 
infrastructure  for  establishing  this  important  global  centre.  This  project  will  definitely 
help  the  further  growth  of  the  automobile  sector  in  Tamil  Nadu.  I  wish  the  enterprising 
and  creative  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  a  bright  and  golden  future. 


Blueprint  for  a  New  Paradigm  of 
Management  Education 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  at  the  Indian  School  of  Business,  and  to  inaugurate 
the  Global  Logistics  Summit.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  this  campus.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  all  those  who  have  been  associated  with  the  creation  of  this  wonderful 
facility  in  Hyderabad.  It  has  been  a  team  effort.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  public- 
private  partnership  and  I  compliment  the  State  government,  the  trustees  and 
management  of  the  Indian  School  of  Business  and  all  other  stakeholders  for  their 
contribution  to  this  wonderfully  creative  enterprise.  We  need  more  such  partnerships 
if  we  have  to  fulfill  the  challenge  of  building  a  hundred  such  campuses  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  country. 


I  have  just  been  around  the  campus  and  am  impressed  by  the  top  class  facilities 
that  have  been  created  here.  I  hope  these  environs  also  inspire  top  quality  research 
and  teaching.  I  am  sure  each  one  of  you  who  is  associated  with  this  institution, 
recognizes  that  it  is  easier  to  build  facilities  than  to  run  institutions.  People  make 
institutions,  rather  than  the  other  way  round.  We  must  never  forget  this. 

I 

I  say  this  because  in  India,  we  have  created  many  top  class  institutions  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  sustain  top  class  effort  in  them.  Unfortunately,  many  such 
institutions  have  suffered  over  the  years  because  of  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
talent  manning  them.  I  sincerely  hope  the  trustees  and  faculty  at  this  fine  institution 
will  never  forget  this  and  continue  to  renew  the  institution  by  investing  in  people. 

I 

Management  education  has  come  of  age  in  India.  We  have  several  institutions 
of  international  repute  across  the  country.  We  probably  do  now  have  a  critical  mass 
of  faculty,  research  and  case  studies  to  enable  us  to  define  what  may  be  called  an 
Indian  approach  to  management.  Management,  like  any  discipline  dealing  with  people, 
is  more  of  an  art  than  a  science. 

There  is,  quite  understandably,  a  difference  in  approach  to  management 
philosophies  and  practices  as  developed  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan. 
Perhaps  one  can  even  talk  of  a  Chinese  model  of  management.  Clearly,  there  should 
be  an  Indian  model  too.  Even  as  we  learn  from  the  West  and  the  East,  we  must  try 
and  evolve  our  own  paradigm  of  management  education  based  on  our  own  social 
and  cultural  attributes. 


After  all,  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  modern  management  is  -  ‘think  global, 
act  local’.  To  be  able  to  “act  local”  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  “local”. 
I  am  sure  Indian  management  institutions  will  pay  greater  attention  to  this  aspect  as 
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development  spreads  across  the  country  and  firms  and  managers  have  to  deal  with 
an  extremely  diverse  and  rich  social,  cultural  and  economic  landscape. 

I  say  this  today  because  your  summit  has  a  special  focus  on  rural  development. 
The  ideas  and  models  that  may  have  been  developed  to  deal  with  more  universal 
urban  management  situations  will  need  to  be  modified  when  dealing  with  rural  India. 
The  production,  financing,  marketing,  and  logistics  possibilities  of  rural  India  will 
require  new,  innovative  approaches,  new  tools  of  analysis  and  new  solutions.  This  is 
the  challenge  for  business  schools  and  researchers.  This  conference  addresses  the 
issue  of  logistics.  In  a  large,  diverse  nation  such  as  ours,  logistics  is  not  just  about 
time  or  space.  Nor  is  it  about  the  mechanics  of  movement  of  goods  and  people. 
Logistics  is,  above  all,  about  managing  people.  We  need  to  have  a  logistics  model 
that  reaches  out  to  the  potential  in  rural  India  a  model,  which  delivers  goods  and 
services  there  in  a  cost  effective  manner,  a  model,  which  provides  cost  effective 
access  for  rural  produce  to  our  urban,  industrial  markets.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does 
one  see  a  paradox  as  immense  as  we  have  here  -  where  agriculture  contributes 
slightly  more  than  20%  of  our  GDP  but  supports  nearly  75%  of  our  population. 
Logistics  can  play  a  key  role  in  integrating  rural  and  urban  India,  contributing  to 
employment  creation  and  income  generation. 

My  young  friend,  Sunil  Munjal,  spoke  about  rural  business  hubs.  I  can  assure 
him  that  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  formulating  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan  and 
therefore,  the  ideas  association  with  the  encouragement  of  rural  business  hubs  will 
receive  adequate  attention  when  it  comes  to  launching  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan  next 
year.  Sunil  Munjal  has  experience  of  working  in  Punjab  and  Haryana  and  with  the 
Japanese,  who  have  developed  quality  control  and  Just  in  Time  logistics  to  an  art. 

I  am  sure  he  can  offer  a  course  at  the  ISB  on  handling  multi-culturalism  while 
managing  logistics! 

Before  spreading  your  wings  into  rural  development,  our  management  institutions 
should  work  closely  with  sociologists  and  anthropologists  to  develop  an  Indian  idiom 
in  management.  I  would  caution  against  adopting  a  “helicopter”  model  in  taking 
modern  management  practices  to  rural  areas.  Grassroots  experience  should  inform 
management  concepts,  so  that  new  management  techniques  can  transform  grassroots 
practices. 

The  focus  of  your  summit  is  on  improving  the  competitive  advantage  of  our 
rural  economy.  Indeed,  this  is  also  the  focus  of  some  of  the  most  important  initiatives 
our  government  has  taken  so  far.  I  notice  that  you  have  devoted  a  session  to  Bharat 
Nirman  and  to  providing  urban  amenities  in  rural  areas. 

As  the  global  market  becomes  more  open  to  the  Indian  farmer,  we  must  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities.  Last  year  the  United  States  opened  its 
market  to  Indian  mangoes  and  so  has  Japan.  We  have  to  ensure  that  we  have  the 
logistics  in  place  to  make  use  of  this  new  market  opportunity.  Global  demand  for 
Indian  agricultural  produce  will  be  supplemented  by  rapidly  growing  domestic  demand. 
This  demand  will  rise  in  quantity  and  will  also  change  in  composition  with  rising 
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incomes.  The  demand  for  horticulture  and  marine  products  has  been  on  the  rise.  We 
need  investment  in  rural  infrastructure  for  our  farmers  to  reach  new  markets.  This  is 
where  Bharat  Nirman  has  a  vital  role  to  play. 

Bharat  Nirman  is,  without  doubt,  about  providing  urban  amenities  in  rural  areas. 
However,  it  is  not  just  about  that.  Bharat  Nirman  is  something  more  than  better  rural 
roads,  rural  housing,  rural  connectivity,  rural  schools  and  hospitals.  It  is  all  these,  but 
most  importantly,  Bharat  Nirman  is  about  building  a  new  India.  An  India  in  which 
the  urban-rural  divide  is  no  longer  a  visible  one.  An  India  in  which  our  farming 
community  can  rub  shoulders  with  corporate  India  and  feel  as  an  equal  in  wealth 
creation.  An  India  in  which  our  rural  citizens  have  the  same  quality  of  life  as  those 
living  in  cities.  This  is  my  vision  of  a  new  India.  This  vision  is  not  an  empty  dream. 
It  is  doable  and  we  have  to  do  it  in  our  lifetime. 

The  change  I  see  coming  will  accelerate  the  pace  of  urbanization,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  for  it.  However,  the  coming  change  must  also  accelerate  the  pace  of 
rural  development  so  that  we  can  create  new  jobs  for  our  people  away  from  cities 
and  closer  to  their  homes  and  hearths.  This  is  the  vision  behind  Bharat  Nirman. 
Hence,  while  your  conference  may  well  focus  on  the  more  immediate  challenge  of 
improving  rural  logistics,  infrastructure  and  connectivity,  the  greater  challenge  is  to 
improve  due  quality  of  rural  life  in  its  totality. 

This  requires  more  than  logistics,  more  than  infrastructure  modernization  and 
more  than  improved  connectivity.  We  have  to  invest  in  the  capabilities  of  people 
living  in  our  rural  areas.  We  have  to  enable  an  agrarian  transformation  that  will  uplift 
millions  and  millions  of  our  citizens  from  subsistence  living  into  the  21st  century. 
This,  I  recognize,  is  a  heroic  challenge  facing  administrators  and  managers  in  India 
today.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  new  challenge.  This  has  been  the  focus  of  our 
development  effort  since  Independence.  Indeed,  we  have  created  many  institutions 
and  policies  to  address  this  challenge.  The  Indian  experience  with  rural  extension 
services,  with  the  Green  and  White  revolutions  and  with  rural  marketing  has  been  an 
impressive  one.  We  have  many  ideas  and  institutions  but  I  also  recognize  they  have 
not  always  worked.  How  do  we  make  them  work?  Institutions  like  yours  should  avoid 
the  mistake  of  re-inventing  the  wheel  in  terms  of  ideas  and  institutions.  Rather,  your 
effort  should  be  to  see  how  we  can  retain  the  relevant  wisdom  of  the  past,  incorporating 
it  into  new  methodologies  of  change.  This  requires  closer  interaction  between 
researchers,  managers  and  people  on  the  ground,  including  administrators  and 
stakeholders.  I  hope  your  conference  will  address  this  challenge.  The  transformation 
of  Indian  agriculture  and  rural  India  will,  I  believe,  be  the  greatest  development  saga 
of  the  next  quarter  century.  We  have  to  think  big  and  think  anew,  retaining  inherited 
wisdom  and  building  a  new  edifice  of  creative  thinking  on  it.  We  do  already  have 
many  examples  of  good  effort  in  agrarian  transformation  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Be  it  the  experience  of  tenancy  reforms  in  Bengal,  or  of  infrastructure 
development  in  Baramati;  be  it  the  experience  of  AMUL  or  of  ITC’s  e-chaupal.  These 
are  all  inspiring  examples  that  have  to  be  scaled  up  so  that  the  entire  country  can 
be  transformed.  We  have  to  find  new  pathways  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  our 
land  and  water  resources  and  to  promote  more  rational  management  of  common 
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property  resources.  We  have  to  evolve  location  specific  and  environment  friendly 
strategies  of  rural  industrialization  and  urbanization  in  our  quest  for  sustainable  and 
equitable  development.  We  need  fresh  thinking  about  the  management  of  energy 
resources  in  our  rural  economy.  I  hope  the  creativity  and  imagination  of  those  gathered 
here  can  help  us  address  these  challenges  in  a  more  resolute  and  purposeful  manner. 
ISB  has  started  very  well,  you  have  an  inspiring  vision,  may  you  live  up  to  that 
vision.  I  wish  your  conference  all  success. 


Embarking  on  a  New  Ambitious 
Expansion  Plan  for  Steel  Sector 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  at  Burnpur  to  begin  work  on  the  expansion 
of  IISCO’s  steel  plant.  Burnpur  occupies  a  historic  place  in  the  saga  of  the  Indian 
steel  industry.  It  was  here,  at  Kulti,  that  the  first  modern  iron-making  unit  in  the 
country  was  started  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  was  here,  in  Bengal,  that  the 
industrialization  of  India  began.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from  those  modest 
beginnings.  India  is  once  again  marching  ahead  in  the  field  of  industry.  Today,  we 
have  a  manufacturing  sector  which  is  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate  and  the 
prospects  for  the  steel  industry  mirror  the  excellent  prospects  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

West  Bengal  was  in  the  vanguard  of  India’s  initial  charge  for  industrial 
development.  There  was  time  when  the  Bengal  -  Bihar  coal  and  steel  belt  was 
expected  to  become  the  Ruhr  Valley  of  India.  The  State,  however,  has  fallen  behind 
the  more  developed  parts  of  the  country  on  the  industrial  front  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  It  cannot  continue  to  slip  up  in  this  regard.  It  must  join  the  march  of  progress 
and  benefit  from  the  rapid  economic  growth  of  the  country.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  new  era  of  industrial  development  in  West  Bengal.  I  hope  the  expansion  of  this 
steel  plant  here  in  Burnpur  will  mark  a  new  beginning  for  West  Bengal.  West  Bengal 
needs  modern  industries,  and  the  jobs  that  come  with  it.  It  needs  a  process  of 
industrialization  which  is  employment  intensive,  welfare  enhancing  and  on  the  whole, 
humane  and  just.  Every  section  of  society  should  benefit  from  the  spin  off  benefits 
of  industrialization. 

The  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  sector  is  a  fair  indicator  of  the  industrial 
progress  of  a  nation.  By  this  measure,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  catching  up 
with  the  newly  industrializing  economies  of  Asia.  Today,  the  steel  consumption  in 
China  is  ten  times  that  of  India.  We  have  to  move  fast,  move  quickly  and  move 
efficiently  to  catch  up  with  our  neighbours  in  East  Asia.  It  cannot  be  business  as  usual 
any  more.  We  have  to  give  up  our  “chalta  hai”  laid  back  attitude. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  an  Indian  businessman  is  today  called  the  “Steel  King  of 
the  World”.  Lakshmi  Mittal  started  his  business  career  here  in  West  Bengal.  Today, 
his  group  is  the  world’s  largest  steel  producer  without  producing  a  kilo  of  steel  in 
India!  Why  is  it  that  so  many  Indians  do  so  well  when  their  enterprise  and  creativity 
is  allowed  to  blossom?  Why  is  that  they  choose  foreign  shores  for  growth  and  expansion 
rather  than  their  home  turf?  Why  does  Lakshmi  Mittal  or  Ratan  Tata  have  to  buy 
foreign  companies  to  establish  a  global  presence  and  expand  steel  capacities  when 
our  per  capita  consumption  of  steel  is  so  low  and  when  there  is  so  much  opportunity 
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here?  We  need  to  introspect  on  this  deeply.  Is  it  to  do  with  our  industrial  environment, 
our  procedures,  our  bureaucracy  and  red  tape  that  entrepreneurs  shun  domestic 
opportunity. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  we  must  do  to  build  a 
stronger  India.  India’s  strength  is  not  determined  by  the  size  of  our  armed  forces  or 
in  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  we  have.  Our  strength  lies  in  the  capabilities  of 
our  people;  in  the  opportunities  that  we  can  provide  for  them  to  demonstrate  their 
skills  and  excel  in  enterprise;  in  our  ability  to  build  a  modern  economy  that  can 
provide  jobs  for  all.  Our  strength  will  lie  in  the  competitiveness  of  our  industry;  in  our 
ability  to  produce  enough  food  for  our  people;  in  our  ability  to  generate  enough 
electricity  for  our  needs.  Our  strength  will  lie  in  our  ability  to  create  a  knowledge- 
based  economy  with  full  literacy;  in  our  ability  to  rid  our  nation  of  poverty,  ignorance 
and  disease.  These  are  the  challenges  before  us.  We  need  steel  in  our  resolve,  as 
much  as  we  need  steel  in  our  economy. 

Our  current  low  level  of  steel  consumption  is,  however,  an  opportunity.  As  our 
economy  grows  faster,  as  infrastructure  development  moves  forward  and  as  agriculture 
modernizes,  the  demand  for  steel  will  rise.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to  ensure  that 
the  steel  industry  grows  not  only  to  meet  this  demand  but  also  becomes  a  major 
exporter. 

However,  if  we  have  to  meet  this  demand  efficiently  and  at  reasonable  cost,  the 
steel  industry  must  modernize.  In  steel  manufacturing,  we  have  certain  strategic 
advantages.  Good  quality  iron  ore  is  available  domestically.  Our  manufacturing  costs 
are  internationally  competitive.  The  increasing  number  of  global  steel  majors  who 
have  announced  plans  to  set  up  steel-making  facilities  in  India  gives  a  fair  indication 
of  the  comparative  advantages  of  manufacturing  steel  in  our  country. 

In  line  with  our  overall  plans  for  the  country’s  economic  growth,  the  Government 
announced  a  National  Steel  Policy  last  year  with  a  production  target  of  110  million 
tons  of  steel  by  2020.  However,  it  looks  as  if  the  target  would  be  considerably 
surpassed.  I  understand  that  present  assessments  indicate  that  our  steel-making  capacity 
is  all  set  to  double  from  the  present  level  of  around  40  million  tons  per  year  to  about 
80  million  tons  by  the  year  2012. 

However,  the  projected  expansion  of  our  domestic  steel  market  as  well  as  our 
manufacturing  advantages  should  not  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  complacency.  It  should 
not  prevent  us  from  becoming  internationally  competitive.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
steel  industry  is  periodically  subject  to  price  cycles  and  the  only  way  to  stay  consistently 
profitable  is  to  ensure  that  the  Indian  steel  industry  is  benchmarked  with  the  most 
globally  competitive  producers. 

The  public  sector  has  always  had  a  pride  of  place  in  our  steel  industry.  These 
are  the  “temples  of  modern  India”  that  Pandit  Nehru  spoke  of.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  Steel  Authority  of  India  Limited  has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  expansion 
plan  to  meet  the  country’s  projected  steel  requirements.  I  understand  that  SAIL  is 
planning  an  investment  of  around  Rs.  37,000  crores  for  enhancing  its  annual 
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production  capacity  of  hot  metal  to  22.5  MT  by  the  year  2010.  The  investment  of 
over  Rs  9,500  crores  here  at  the  IISCO  Steel  Plant  will  create  large  new  capacities 
and  generate  new  employment  opportunities.  It  will  greatly  help  in  the  industrial 
regeneration  of  this  potentially  vibrant  region. 

I  am  aware  that  IISCO  has  been  going  through  difficulties  in  the  past  particularly 
on  account  of  its  obsolete  technology,  ageing  equipment  and  lack  of  systems 
modernization.  Hence  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  present  expansion  proposal  will 
focus  on  improving  productivity  factors  like  labour  productivity,  blast  furnace 
productivity  and  energy  consumption  for  attaining  parity  with  international 
benchmarks.  Our  public  sector  producers  like  SAIL  have  to  function  on  the  frontiers 
of  technology  if  they  are  to  stay  predominant  in  an  era  where  private  producers  are 
extremely  aggressive  and  competitive.  We  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  our 
public  sector  steel  plants  globally  competitive  and  retain  their  pride  of  place  in  our 
industrial  firmament.  I  am  sure  they  will  respond  by  investing  in  improving  quality, 
efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  of  existing  plants. 

The  UPA  Government  is  committed  to  the  modernization  and  expansion  of  our 
public  sector  enterprises.  We  have  an  effective  system  for  examining  the  viability  of 
each  and  every  loss  making  public  sector  unit  with  a  view  to  identifying  its  long  term 
prospects  for  rehabilitation  and  growth.  There  is  no  blind  disinvestment  strategy 
without  examining  viability.  The  government  has  provided  large  amount  of  funds  for 
reviving  many  units  such  as  Bridge  &  Roof,  Heavy  Engineering  Corporation, 
Braithwaite  &  Company,  Cement  Corporation  of  India,  and  Bharat  Opthalmic  Glass. 
Units  in  West  Bengal  have  been  a  major  beneficiary  of  our  efforts  as  many  units  in 
the  state  have  been  put  on  the  revival  path.  The  IISCO  plant  is  an  example  whereby 
we  are  exploiting  its  synergies  with  SAIL  and  are  investing  in  its  future  growth.  I  am 
confident  that  many  more  PSUs  will  revive  as  a  result  of  our  efforts.  I  once  again 
reiterate  our  commitment  to  the  long  term  growth  and  viability  of  the  public  sector. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  you  have  remained  dedicated  and  committed  to  IISCO 
through  its  years  of  trials  and  tribulations.  I  am,  therefore,  very  happy  to  be  here 
today  with  all  of  you  and  join  you  now  in  your  moment  of  joy.  The  launching  of  the 
modernization  and  expansion  project  of  this  plant  gives  me  immense  happiness.  Let 
this  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  industrialization  of  Burnpur  and  West  Bengal.  I  wish 
you  all  success  in  your  future  endeavours. 


Performance  of  Power  Sector  :  Crucial 
for  the  Growth  of  our  Economy 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  associate  myself  with  these  awards  for  excellence  in  performance 
in  the  Power  Sector  and  I  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  our  country  cannot  be 
satisfied  but  with  the  best  possible  performance  in  all  walks  of  national  life.  And  I 
therefore  hope  that  these  awards  will  act  as  a  signal,  as  an  inspiration  for  all  other 
functionaries  to  set  their  sights  higher.  As  Sushilkumar  Shinde  ji  has  mentioned  that 
the  performance  in  the  last  five  years  with  regard  to  the  power  sector  has,  I  think, 
created  some  doubts  about  our  capacity  to  meet  our  plan  targets.  This  is  not  an 
occasion  on  which  I  wish  to  enter  into  the  post  mortem  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo.  The  fact  that  less  than  half  of  the  capacity  that  we  have  planned 
being  infact  is  created  during  the  10th  Five  Year  Plan  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  us  in  the  Government  as  well  as  is  a  concern  to  the  country  at  large. 

When  a  premier  State  like  Maharashtra,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  faces 
the  trauma  of  power  shortages  even  during  those  days  when  children  have  to  prepare 
for  school,  I  think  that’s  a  measure  of  gap  in  our  performance.  Therefore  I  sincerely 
hope  all  those  who  are  involved  in  planning  and  in  the  execution  of  power  sector  will 
I  think  do  some  introspection  as  to  what  is  that  what  has  gone  wrong,  as  how  best 
together  we  can  make  up  for  the  loss.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  performance 
of  the  power  sector  is  extremely  crucial  for  the  overall  performance  of  our  economy. 
In  old  days  whenever  I  went  to  the  then  Soviet  Union  there  used  to  be  a  board 
everywhere  :  Communism  is  sine  qua  non  for  electricity.  We  don’t  need  Soviet  Union 
but  certainly  if  we  have  to  make  progress,  social  or  economic,  electricity  and  power 
is  a  prime  requisite.  That’s  the  measure  of  challenge  in  all  States  in  tackling  the 
problem  of  sustained  and  equitable  development.  I  therefore  sincerely  hope  that 
today’s  function  will  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  help  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  our  power  utilities  and  make  energy  available  at  a  reasonable  price  to  all  our 
citizens. 

Power  is  a  basic  infrastructure  for  economic  development.  Our  Government  has 
accorded  high  priority  for  the  development  of  the  power  sector.  The  installed  capacity 
in  the  country  today  is  close  to  1,30,000  MW.  However,  with  the  acceleration  of 
economic  growth,  the  demand  for  power  has  outstripped  its  supply.  It  is  indeed 
regrettable  that  across  the  country  power  shortages  in  varying  degrees  still  remains 
a  constant  constraint  on  our  development  and  livelihoods.  The  total  addition  of 
generation  capacity  in  the  10th  Plan  was  just  above  50%  of  what  was  targeted.  We 
need  to  do  much  better  if  we  have  to  ensure  that  electricity  does  not  become  a 
constraint  on  our  economy.  The  Power  Sector  must  grow  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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industry  and  agriculture;  the  needs  of  urban  areas  and  rural  areas;  the  needs  of  our 
households,  our  farms  and  factories. 

While  there  is  immense  scope  for  improving  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
our  power  sector  enterprises,  I  do  recognise  that  there  are  several  good  performers 
in  the  sector.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  awardees  present  here  and  compliment 
them  for  their  wholehearted  involvement  in  improving  the  performance  of  our  power 
utilities. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  the  performance  of  thermal  power  stations  has 
played  an  important  role  in  improving  the  overall  power  generation  in  our  country. 
It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  Plant  Load  Factor  of  these  stations  has  increased 
steadily  over  the  last  few  years  and  has  reached  76.2%  in  the  year  2006-07  as 
compared  to  less  than  70%  five  years  ago.  I  compliment  you  all  for  this  achievement. 

I  call  upon  all  Central  and  State  utilities  to  utilize  generating  capacity  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent  through  the  adoption  of  best  practices  and  regular 
maintenance  of  generating  units.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  improve  the  working  of 
machines  but  also  of  the  men  behind  the  machines.  We  have  to  make  every  effort 
to  ensure  that  we  invest  adequately  in  enhancing  human  resource  capabilities  in  this 
vital  sector.  You  must  invest  therefore  in  the  regular  training  and  skill  upgradation  of 
all  our  power  sector  professionals. 

Our  Government  is  once  again  paying  attention  to  hydro-electricity.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  similar  improvement  in  the  productivity  of  hydel  power  generation.  Given 
the  geographical  concentration  of  hydel  power  generation,  an  efficient  transmission 
system  is  necessary  to  transmit  power  from  far  off  sources  of  generation  to  load 
centres.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  note  that  the  North-Eastern,  Eastern,  Northern  and 
Western  Regional  grids  have  already  been  synchronised  to  form  an  integrated  grid 
of  more  than  90,000  MW  capacity.  In  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan,  when  the  Southern 
Regional  grid  is  also  expected  to  be  synchronised  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  we 
should  have  the  entire  country’s  power  system  operating  as  one  large  interconnected 
grid. 

I  consider  reforms  in  the  distribution  sector  as  vital  for  the  commercial  viability 
and  sustainable  development  of  the  power  sector.  We  have  not  paid  in  the  past 
adequate  attention  to  this  fact.  Reforms  in  power  distribution  and  pricing  therefore 
are  a  vital  aspect  of  the  quest  for  energy  security.  High  transmission  and  distribution 
losses  and  constant  theft  of  electricity  are  unacceptable  propositions.  These  need  to 
be  tackled  truly  on  a  war-footing.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  forge  a  broad  national 
consensus  on  the  challenges  we  face  in  this  vital  sector  of  our  economy.  I  am  glad 
that  parameters  such  as  AT&C  losses,  financial  turnaround  and  metering  of  feeders 
have  been  considered  while  evaluating  the  performance  of  distribution  companies  for 
the  purposes  of  the  award  that  I  have  distributed  just  now.  But  we  need  to  do  much 
more  if  we  have  to  attain  financial  sustainability. 

Demand  Side  Management  also  has  not  received  adequate  attention  in  the  past. 
We  need  to  consciously  plan  and  adopt  energy  efficient  equipment,  gadgets  and 
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lighting  devices  to  save  power.  I  notice  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  awards  have 
gone  to  Generating  Companies  and  only  a  fifth  to  Transmission  Companies  and  a 
tenth  to  Distribution  Companies.  In  order  to  give  equal  emphasis  and  importance  to 
all  three  sectors  of  power,  this  distribution  pattern  of  awards  may  need  to  be  re¬ 
examined. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  heartily  congratulate  all  the  organisations,  which  have 
won  the  awards  for  their  best  performance.  I  hope  our  utilities  would  attain  even 
higher  levels  of  performance  and  others  will  emulate  them  in  the  coming  years.  The 
Ministry  of  Power  and  the  Central  Electricity  Authority  should  motivate  and  encourage 
various  utilities  to  compete  with  each  other  in  securing  this  national  recognition.  It 
will  also  be  useful  for  you  to  benchmark  yourself  against  global  best  practices  and 
compare  your  performance  with  that  of  the  best  run  power  utilities  worldwide  and 
see  what  distance  you  still  have  to  travel  to  meet  those  challenges.  Being  the  best  in 
India  is  good,  but  not  good  enough.  You  must  be  among  the  very  best  in  the  world 
as  a  whole.  This  is  the  challenge  before  our  economy.  This  is  a  challenge  before  our 
polity.  This  is  a  challenge  before  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
working  together  we  all  can  meet  this  challenge  and  I  wish  you  all  success  in  this 
noble  national  endeavour. 


Effective  Water  Management  : 
Optimising  the  Use 

T 

JL  HE  WORLD  WATER  Day  is  an  occasion  for  us  to  reflect  on  the  great  importance 
of  water  for  the  existence  of  humanity.  Without  water,  there  is  no  life.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  greater  challenge  facing  humankind  than  the  challenge  of  harnessing 
and  using  water  wisely  and  efficiently.  This  should  be  our  collective  resolve  on  this 
World  Water  Day.  We  cannot  allow  human  societies  to  descend  into  chaos  due  to 
conflict  on  utilisation  of  water  resources,  be  it  within  nations  or  between  nations. 
Humanity  has  the  wisdom  and  must  draw  upon  it  to  avert  conflict  which  are  sure  to 
arise  if  water  resources  are  not  managed  efficiently  and  wisely.  The  challenge  before 
us  is  to  tap  into  that  ancient  wisdom  and  find  collective  solutions  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  Reverence  for  nature  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  civilizational  heritage.  Every  morning 
when  I  recite  my  prayers  I  recall  what  Guru  Nanak  has  said  about  great  importance 
of  paying  attention  to  the  natural  resources. 
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This  is  the  way  we  can  approach  to  laws  of  conservation  and  protecting  the 
essential  life  support  system  of  our  planet.  This  is  the  common  heritage  which  belongs 
to  all  humankind.  As  I  speak  before  you,  I  recall  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  principle  of 
utilising  common  property  i.e.,  utilising  it  according  to  one’s  need,  and  not  according 
to  one’s  greed,  as  the  cardinal  principle  which  can  help  us  avert  conflict  and  wastage 
in  use  of  natural  resources,  particularly  land,  water  and  air. 

At  home,  we  must  view  the  issue  of  sharing  of  water  as  a  national  issue.  Our 
national  strategies  must  be  based  on  optimising  the  use  of  this  increasingly  scarce 
and  competed  resource.  We  must  use  less  water  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in  our 
cities.  But  the  challenge  is  to  use  less,  even  as  we  provide  access  to  clean  water  to 
all  and  water  for  all  uses. 

This  challenge  acquires  a  new  dimension  in  the  context  of  renewed  concerns 
about  climate  change.  There  is,  today,  all  over  the  world,  mounting  evidence  of 
increase  in  global  air  and  ocean  temperatures  causing  widespread  melting  of  snow 
and  ice  and  rise  in  sea  levels.  All  that  was  feared  could  happen,  may  indeed  happen 
if  we  don’t  act  with  foresight  and  wisdom  right  now.  We  in  India  are  in  some  ways 
most  vulnerable  to  these  climatic  changes.  Our  monsoon  systems  and  the  flow  of 
Himalayan  rivers  are  all  dependent  on  current  climatic  patterns.  Any  changes  can 
have  devastating  effects  on  our  glaciers,  rainfall  patterns  and  our  rivers.  Our  northern 
rivers,  fed  by  glacier  melt,  could  first  see  floods  and  then  shortages  of  freshwater 
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flows.  We  could  also  suffer  from  heat  waves,  more  extreme  events — floods — and  loss 
of  crop  productivity. 

Water  is  now  fast  becoming  the  most  critical  constraint  on  our  agricultural 
development.  We  must  learn  to  augment  water  supply  through  conservation  and 
through  reuse.  We  have  to  promote  the  recharge  of  wells  and  tanks  and  harness 
rainwater  better.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  rationalise  water  use  in  agriculture  by 
getting  ‘more  crops  per  drop”.  It  is  our  strategy  in  this  regard  from  countries  like 
Israel.  This  requires  economic  pricing  of  water  as  well  as  community  based  cooperation 
in  water  use.  This  requires  inturn  a  more  efficient  cropping  pattern.  Perhaps  our 
scientists,  our  technologists  must  advise  on  more  efficient  cropping  pattern.  This 
requires  greater  attention  to  dryland  crops.  We  must  understand  better  what  our 
changing  food  habits  will  mean  for  water  management  in  the  coming  years. 

Our  government  has  declared  2007  as  the  Water  Year.  In  this  year’s  budget,  the 
government  has  proposed  a  new  programme  to  recharge  wells.  I  hope  the  National 
Rainfed  Areas  Authority  will  help  focus  on  the  needs  of  marginalised  areas  of  our 
country.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to  ensure  that  funds  allocated  to  these  programmes 
are  utilised  efficiently  and  used  to  ensure  that  drought  relief  becomes  relief  against 
drought. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  clear  that  the  key  source  of  irrigation  in  rainfed  areas  will 
be  through  various  methods  of  water  harvesting  -  from  watershed  development,  to 
programmes  of  deepening  and  desilting  tanks  and  ponds,  to  building  and  recharging 
dug  wells.  But  equally,  we  must  recognise  that  the  watersheds  of  the  country  are  also 
our  forest  lands  and  hence,  forest  protection  too  is  very  critical.  All  this  will  not  be 
possible,  unless  we  build  a  truly  people’s  movement  for  water  and  forest  conservation. 
This  the  Ministry  of  Water  Resources  and  other  agencies,  I  hope,  will  focus  on. 

It  is  not  only  agriculture  that  needs  water;  our  cities  and  indeed  our  growing 
industrial  economy  also  need  water.  In  developed  industrial  economies,  industry  and 
urban  households  use  over  70%  of  the  water  resources,  while  agriculture  gets  the 
remaining  30%.  In  our  water  economy,  the  reverse  is  true.  But  as  our  cities  grow  and 
expand,  the  competition  for  this  scarce  water  will  also  grow.  These  are  the  new 
challenges  in  the  management  of  our  economy.  The  fact  is  that  urban  areas  and 
industrial  centres  are  now  exerting  great  pressure  on  water  resources.  This  in  turn 
puts  pressure  on  already  stressed  resources. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  river  water  pollution.  In  the  year 
2007,  the  Ganga  Action  Plan  completes  over  20  years  and  the  National  River 
Conservation  Plan  completes  10  years.  We  need  to  review  the  functioning  of  these 
programmes.  As  a  people  as  I  said,  we  worship  our  rivers,  our  civilisation  has  grown 
on  banks  of  these  mighty  rivers.  Yet  we  treat  them  with  shocking  disregard.  The  fact 
is  that  almost  every  river  in  our  country  is  getting  increasingly  polluted.  This  way  we 
treat  our  rivers,  we  may  well  turn  them  into  a  cause  of  increasing  loss  of  lives. 
Uncleaned  dirty  water  is  a  major  cause  of  the  significant  amount  of  childhood  mortality 
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in  our  country.  It  is  also  beginning  to  hurt  the  quality  of  our  farm  produce.  We  must 
therefore  devise  more  effective  strategy  to  check  the  pollution  of  our  sacred  rivers. 

We  must  have  a  focussed  strategy  to  ensure  that  our  cities  stop  polluting  our 
rivers.  That  our  cities  are  more  water  efficient  and  invest  in  managing  and  treating 
their  waste  water.  We  need  a  new  water  management  paradigm.  Our  scientists,  our 
techologists  and  engineers  must  take  this  up  as  a  great  national  task.  They  must  take 
develop  new  water  technologies,  ranging  from  redesigning  flush  toilets  to  finding 
cheap  cost-effective  technologies  which  will  recycle  and  reuse  water  and  waste  -  at 
costs  that  can  be  afforded  by  all  sections  of  our  community. 

Today,  on  this  World  Water  Day,  we  should  agree  to  make  water  management 
our  individual  and  combined  national  obsession.  It  is  clear  that  unless  water  becomes 
everybody’s  business,  unless  each  one  of  us  is  engaged  in  thinking  about  how  we  use 
water  and  how  we  can  save  water,  we  will  not  build  a  water-secure  movement.  We 
need  a  massive  people’s  movement  in  support  of  conservation  of  our  scarce  water 
resources.  I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  endeavours. 


Steel  Industry  :  Poised  for  a 
Phenomenal  Growth 


THE  VERY  outset,  let  me  commend  the  CII  and  all  those  associated  with  the 
Summit  for  focusing  on  the  challenges  facing  Steel  industry  and  for  adopting  a 
Programme  of  Action  entitled  “India  Vision  2020”.  The  year  2020  is  not  far  away. 
Yet,  the  market  environment  and  the  state  of  industry  may  be  very  different  from 
what  we  imagine  now.  Steel  happens  to  be  an  industry  where  there  are  cyclical  ups 
and  downs  and  therefore  it  is  very  essential  that  in  our  analysis  of  the  demand  we 
must  make  a  distinction  between  cycle  and  the  trend.  Consider  the  fact  that  even  a 
decade  ago,  few  had  predicted  the  kind  of  demand  being  generated  for  steel  today. 
Investment  in  an  uncertain  world  is  both  an  act  of  faith  and  a  function  of  expectations. 
The  state  of  expectations  today,  about  India’s  growth  prospects,  is  indeed  very  positive. 
You  must,  therefore,  think  boldly  about  the  future. 

India  today  is  investing  about  34  per  cent  of  our  GNR  It  is  a  rough  rule  of 
thumb  that  everywhere  fifty  per  cent  of  all  investment  happens  to  be  in  construction 
activity. 

Construction  is  nothing  else  but  steel  and  cement  and,  therefore,  that  perspective 
should  call  planning  for  the  future.  A  future  of  steel  in  our  country  is  indeed  very 
bright.  We  have  to  make  up  our  minds  how  best  we  can  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  our  country  in  the  rising  level  of  demand.  As  I  see  it,  you  have  two  challenges 
facing  you.  The  challenge  of  rising  demand  for  better  quality  steel  and  the  challenge 
of  growing  competition.  The  question  before  you  is  whether  we  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  challenge  of  change?  Indian  companies,  be  they  in  steel  or  any  other  sector, 
have  to  become  globally  competitive.  Globalisation  has  come  to  stay  and  we  cannot 
wish  it  away.  In  the  same  way  in  a  nation  any  industrial  transformation  is  a  fact  of 
life  and,  therefore,  throws  up  many  challenges.  It  helps  those  who  are  farsighted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  technological  change.  It  hurts  those  who  believe  in  consequences 
of  not  living  up  to  the  adaptation  and  change  that  in  a  nation  and  technical  progress 
bring  along  today.  As  far  as  competition  is  concerned  we  have  already  brought  down 
the  average  tariff  rate  down  to  5  to  10%.  While  competition  is  bound  to  increase,  so 
will  opportunities.  The  global  demand  for  steel  is  likely  to  continue  to  rise  for  quite 
some  time  to  come. 

The  Indian  steel  industry  has  gone  through  a  period  of  restructuring.  There  has 
been  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  policy  regime.  This  has  helped  India  improve  its 
ranking  among  global  steel  producers  from  the  9th  place  to  the  7th  place.  Yet, 
compared  to  the  global  average  per  capita  consumption  of  150  kgs.  our  per  capita 
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consumption  of  steel  is  still  a  mere  39  kgs.  per  head.  Even  by  Asian  standards  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  consumption  of  steel. 

In  India  too,  demand  is  bound  to  grow.  This  is  why  there  is  growing  interest  in 
investing  in  our  steel  sector.  Our  manufacturing  costs  are  internationally  competitive 
today  and  we  have  to  ensure  that  they  remain  so  in  years  to  come.  The  increasing 
number  of  global  steel  majors  who  have  announced  plans  to  set  up  steel-making 
facilities  in  India  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  comparative  advantage  of  manufacturing 
steel  in  India  provided  we  can  create  the  right  policy  environment.  I  would  like  to 
assure  you  that  our  Government  would  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  our 
industry  is  able  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  steel.  It  is  your  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  good  quality  steel  is  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  growing  self-confidence  of  our  steel  industry  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  Indian  producers  are  now  enlarging  their  global  reach  and  presence.  The  efforts 
of  Indian  producers  to  acquire  mines  abroad  for  assured  input  linkages  is  further 
evidence  of  the  growing  maturity  of  Indian  steel  companies.  While  I  commend  our 
business  leaders  for  their  global  vision  and  reach,  I  urge  them  to  pay  equal  attention 
to  market  opportunities  at  home.  I  want  the  Mittals  and  the  Tatas,  and  all  others  who 
are  eyeing  global  opportunities,  to  also  invest  more  at  home.  India  is  a  land  of 
opportunity.  Don’t  miss  this  moment!  It  is  a  combined  responsibility  of  both 
Government  and  industry  to  work  together  to  realize  this  vision. 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  production  and  consumption  of  steel  has  grown  at  rates 
exceeding  9%  per  annum.  The  pace  of  growth  has  further  accelerated  in  the  current 
year  to  over  10%.  Sustaining  such  growth  on  a  fairly  large  base  is  indeed  creditable. 
The  Eleventh  Five  Year  Plan  projects  a  9%  average  annual  growth  in  our  GDP  We 
should  expect  to  see  therefore  a  massive  increase  in  investment  in  infrastructure. 
Consequently,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  massive  growth  in  demand  for  steel  in  the  next 
few  decades  -  perhaps  to  levels  never  visualized  before. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  we  address  the  challenges  facing  the  development 
of  the  industry  at  home.  Our  Government  has  formulated  a  National  Steel  Policy  to 
address  these  and  other  structural  constraints  on  growth.  I  compliment  my  colleague 
Shri  Ram  Vilas  Paswan  for  his  leadership  in  this  regard.  The  Steel  Policy  sets  a 
production  target  of  110  Million  Tons  of  steel  by  2020.  But  this  may  well  be  surpassed 
before  that  date.  Some  forecasts  suggest  that  our  steel-making  capacity  could  double, 
from  around  40  Million  Tons  today  to  about  80  Million  Tons  by  the  year  2012. 

But,  if  we  have  to  meet  this  demand  efficiently  and  at  reasonable  cost,  the  steel 
industry  must  modernize  and  modernize  fast  enough.  Energy  saving  must  acquire  a 
new  meaning  and  content.  Environment  friendly  technologies  must  be  given  utmost 
scope  for  being  operationalised.  The  only  way  to  stay  consistently  profitable  in  the 
world  horizon  is  to  ensure  that  the  Indian  steel  industry  is  benchmarked  with  the 
most  globally  competitive  producers  everywhere.  We  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  steel  industry  is  an  infrastructure  dependent  industry.  We  are  aware  that  its  future 
growth  would  require  improved  transportation  infrastructure  and  energy  resources. 
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The  government  will  support  every  effort  of  the  industry  in  meeting  these  requirements 
and  to  ensure  that  necessary  linkages  between  industry  and  its  inputs  such  as  mining 
are  operationalised. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  the  industrial  development  of  our  country.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  still  some  hurdles  that  investors  face  in  doing  business  in 
India,  but  it  is  our  sincere  desire  to  help  industry  to  overcome  these  constraints.  We 
have  taken  many  steps  to  improve  the  business  environment  in  India.  I  am  heartened 
to  see  that  many  recent  surveys  and  indices  of  business  confidence  have  shown 
growing  confidence  in  India.  But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
number  of  hurdles  to  cross. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  our  government  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  growth 
with  equity  and  social  responsibility.  The  steel  industry  has  a  huge  requirement  for 
land.  These  needs  must  be  balanced  against  larger  social  concerns  with  respect  to 
equitable  development  and  inclusive  growth.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  conflict  between  the  growth  of  industry  and  society  at  large.  The 
development  of  modern  industry  should  be  a  common  societal  goal  for  all  of  us. 
However,  this  can  be  ensured  only  when  every  section  of  society  is  convinced  that 
it  has  benefited  from  the  growth  processes  in  an  equitable  and  just  manner. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  in  the  recent  past  on  industrial  policy,  but  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  India  want  to  see  India  progress  industrially  and  progress  fast 
enough.  As  I  said  recently  in  Parliament,  we  have  to  recognize  that  in  a  country  like 
ours  where  the  average  size  of  landholding  is  so  small,  there  are  severe  limitations 
to  what  you  can  do  to  improve  agricultural  productivity  and  employment  in  agriculture. 
The  long-term  solution  to  the  problem  of  agrarian  distress  has  to  be  to  take  people 
away  from  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  to  services  and  other  non-agricultural  pursuits. 
Thus,  the  industrialization  of  our  country,  creating  an  environment  in  which  industry 
can  create  lot  more  jobs  than  before,  is  a  priority  concern.  There  are  issues  pertaining 
to  land  alienation  and  displacement  of  people,  and  these  must  be  addressed  and  we 
shall  address  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  this  august  gathering  of  business  leaders  that  you 
have  a  national  responsibility  too.  You  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  development 
process  in  our  country.  You  are  the  trustees  of  societal  wealth.  While  your  creativity 
and  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise  has  helped  you  grow,  you  have  also  benefited 
from  the  national  effort.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  you  reinvest  in  the  national 
effort. 

A  comment  has  been  made  recently  that  most  of  our  business  leaders  who  have 
become  billionaires  seem  to  be  operating  in  either  relatively  protected  business 
environments,  in  oligopolistic  or  monopolistic  markets  or  are  dealing  in  scarce 
resources.  If  this  observation  is  true  then  someone  could  say  that  we  are  promoting 
crony  capitalism.  That  certainly  should  not  be  the  case.  The  wheels  of  industry  must 
move  and  move  in  all  directions  to  enrich  every  region  and  every  segment  of  our 
society. 
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I  am  sure  Indian  enterprise  can  compete  and  win  in  competitive  markets  too,  as 
it  has  indeed  done  in  so  many  sectors.  We  have  the  ingenuity  and  the  competence 
to  create  wealth  through  enterprise.  The  shining  example  of  Jamshed  ji  Tata  is  there 
to  guide  all  of  us  to  scale  new  heights.  Many  Indian  companies  have  already  shown 
that  this  is  possible.  I  am  confident  that  in  years  to  come  more  of  Indian  business  will 
stand  up  on  its  own  feet.  It  will  be  our  desire  to  bring  that  day  closer.  I  sincerely 
believe  Government  and  industry  must  be  active  partners  in  that  national  task.  I  wish 
your  summit  all  success. 


Unleashing  the  Growth  Potential 
of  Rural  Economy 


I^ET  ME,  AT  the  very  outset,  compliment  my  valued  colleague,  Shri  Raghuvansh 
Prasad  Singhji  for  organizing  this  important  conference.  He  has  been  taking  keen  interest 
in  all  aspects  of  rural  development  and  his  vision,  his  dedication,  his  commitment  to 
rural  development  is  something  truly  remarkable  and  inspiration  to  all. 

I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  this  conference  today.  Rural  connectivity  is  a  key 
component  of  rural  development.  Without  connectivity,  our  rural  economy  will  not  be 
able  to  develop.  Through  bharat  Nirman,  our  Government  has  made  an  important 
commitment  to  invest  in  rural  connectivity  -  connectivity  through  power,  connectivity 
through  telephones  and  connectivity  through  roads. 

We  have  a  vast  road  network  of  over  3  million  kilometres  spread  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country.  I  believe  there  are  three  priority  areas  in  road  development. 
First,  we  need  multi-laned  highways  connecting  our  vast  country.  This  we  are  doing 
through  a  massive  expansion  of  the  National  Highway  Development  Programme  in 
which  we  are  investing  Rs. 220, 000  crores.  Second  we  need  a  network  of  rural  roads, 
linking  our  villages  to  towns,  to  market  centres  and  to  our  highways.  Third,  we  need 
good  quality  border  roads  and  better  road  connectivity  in  the  North-eastern  region  of 
our  country. 

Rural  road  connectivity  is  a  critical  component  of  our  overall  strategy  for  rural 
development.  It  promotes  access  to  economic  and  social  services  and  facilitates  the 
growth  processes  in  our  rural  economy.  Improved  connectivity  reduces  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  inputs  and  outputs,  promotes  diversification  of  crops  and  creation  of 
non-farm  employment  opportunities  in  our  rural  areas.  According  to  some  studies,  a 
million  rupees  spent  on  roads  has  seven  times  the  impact  on  poverty  reduction  as 
compared  to  similar  spending  on  specific  anti-poverty  programmes.  Inter-State 
comparisons  also  show  that  expenditure  on  rural  connectivity  has  a  robust  negative 
correlation  with  rural  poverty.  Some  micro  level  studies  also  show  that  villages  having 
good  all  weather  road  connectivity  record  better  attendance  of  school  teachers  and 
doctors,  para-medical  personnel  at  their  work  places.  Expansion  of  the  rural  road 
network,  therefore,  can  have  a  multiplier,  wider  positive  impact  on  development,  well¬ 
being  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Under  Bharat  Nirman,  a  time  bound  business  plan  has  been  prepared  to  provide 
all  weather  rural  road  connectivity  to  66,000  villages.  The  investment  requirement  for 
achieving  this  goal  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.48,000  cr.  In  order  to  ensure  full  funding 
of  this  programme,  we  have  not  only  expanded  the  founds  available  under  the  PMGSY, 
but  also  created  a  special  window  under  the  Rural  Infrastructure  Development  Fund 
(RIDF).  This  is  being  administered  by  NABARD. 
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While  the  Central  Government  has  been  supportive  in  funding  these  important 
programmes,  State  Governments  have  to  make  commensurate  efforts  to  ensure  timely 
completion  of  projects,  and  also  cost-effective  and  good  quality  work  is  under  taken. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  aspects  of  our  road  programme  which 
require  urgent  attention.  We  need  quality  benchmarks  and  quality  assurance  for  rural 
roads,  as  we  have  for  the  national  highways.  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we  invest 
crores  of  rupees  every  year  on  road  construction  and  maintenance,  and  yet  with  every 
monsoon  our  roads  get  worn.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Rural  Development  Ministry 
under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  Shri  Raghuvansh  Prasad  Singh  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  address  this  vital  concern.  A  major  reason  for  poor  quality  roads  is  corruption  and  the 
lack  of  quality  assurance.  Corruption  in  road  construction  projects  has  spread  like  cancer 
to  every  corner  of  our  vast  country.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  implement  both  PMGSY  and 
Bharat  Nirman  without  this  affliction,  and  in  a  transparent  and  accountable  manner. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  evolve  cost  effective  technologies  for  construction  of  rural 
roads  -  technologies  which  are  low-cost  and  use  locally  available  materials  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  We  have  so  far  not  succeeded  in  promoting  use  of  cost 
effective  technologies  which  mostly  remain  as  models  and  prototypes  in  our  R&D 
institutions.  What  is  needed  is  a  policy  and  institutional  framework  for  mainstreaming 
these  alternatives  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  rural  road  network. 

Thirdly,  we  need  to  make  road  construction  as  labour  intensive  as  possible.  It  has 
been  successfully  demonstrated  in  other  countries  that  intermediate,  labour  based 
methods  can  be  used  for  construction  of  rural  roads  without  compromising  with  quality. 
Such  methods  increase  the  employment  potential  in  road  construction  by  at  least  five 
times.  This  is  where  I  see  a  synergy  between  Bharat  Nirman  and  the  National  Rural 
Employment  Guarantee  Programme. 

Lastly,  regular  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  rural  roads  is  a  necessary  pre-condition 
for  sustaining  the  benefits  that  roads  bring  to  our  rural  communities.  Sadly,  however, 
maintenance  functions  in  the  past  had  not  received  as  much  priority  as  they  merit  in 
our  public  systems.  While  we  make  every  effort  to  mobilize  resources  for  launching  new 
construction  projects,  we  display  a  remarkably  niggardly  attitude  when  it  comes  to  routine 
maintenance.  This,  I  believe  is  a  natural  weakness.  We  cannot  condone  it  any  more. 
Consequently,  we  are  losing  road  assets  worth  thousands  of  crores  annually  due  to 
poor  road  maintenances. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue  any  longer.  The  prevailing 
culture  of  indifference  towards  maintenance  of  public  assets  has  to  change  and  has  to 
change  immediately.  Dedicated  funding,  proper  institutional  arrangements  and 
accountability  systems  are  required  to  ensure  accepted  levels  of  serviceability  of  our 
roads  at  all  times.  We  should  promote  decentralised  systems  for  maintenance  and 
management  of  the  rural  road  network. 

Since  rural  roads  happen  to  be  a  State  subject,  and  the  implementation  responsibility 
rests  with  State  Governments,  I  urge  State  governments  and  Central  Ministries  to  work 
together  in  the  true  spirit  of  cooperative  federalism.  We  have  to  demonstrate  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  have  the  collective  will  and  commitment  to  unleash  and  harness  the  growth 
potential  of  our  vast  rural  economy.  I  wish  your  deliberations  all  success. 


Towards  Transforming  Power  to  a  Self 
Sustaining  Sector  of  Economy 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  here  at  this  conference  on  the  power  sector.  This  is  a 
conference  which  we  have  been  wanting  to  convene  for  some  time  now.  And  there 
is  a  reason  behind  this.  In  the  last  few  years,  our  economy  has  been  growing  at  a 
rapid  and  impressive  pace,  averaging  over  8.5%.  Our  manufacturing  and  services 
sectors  are  growing  even  faster,  logging  double  digit  growth  rates,  and  in  the  process, 
creating  new  jobs  and  livelihoods.  This  is  a  result  of  the  favourable  climate  that  has 
been  created  for  investment  and  enterprise  in  our  country. 

However,  there  are  some  areas  of  the  economy  that  are  a  cause  for  serious 
concern.  If  one  sits  back  and  analyses  areas  which  can  be  potential  bottlenecks  in  our 
attempts  to  achieve  rapid  growth  and  get  rid  of  chronic  poverty,  one  can  easily 
identify  availability  of  power  as  one  of  the  key  areas  of  concern.  The  others  are  the 
revitalization  of  agriculture  and  the  availability  skilled  manpower.  Tomorrow  we  meet 
in  the  NDC  to  discuss  fresh  approaches  to  revitalization  of  vital  agriculture  sector. 
Today,  we  focus  on  finding  practical,  pragmatic  but  effective  solutions  to  the  problems 
in  the  power  sector. 

Electricity  is  vital  for  sustained  economic  growth.  If  we  expect  our  economy  to 
keep  growing  at  9-10%  p.a.,  we  need  a  commensurate  growth  in  power  supply.  The 
power  sector  has  made  good  progress  over  the  past  few  years.  It  has  also  seen  very 
significant  changes.  Utilities  have  been  restructured.  A  solid  regulatory  foundation 
has  been  laid.  There  is  much  greater  public  participation  in  tariff-setting.  Tariff 
distortions  have  gone  down.  Having  done  all  this,  we  have  not  been  able  to  make 
a  decisive  breakthrough  in  ensuring  high  and  sustainable  rates  of  growth  of  this 
sector  and  improving  its  financial  health.  Hence,  the  need  for  this  conference. 

Today,  the  scene  in  the  power  sector  does  not  look  very  promising.  We  are 
having  an  energy  shortage  of  around  10%  and  a  peaking  shortage  of  over  13%. 
There  are  states  where  peaking  shortages  touch  25%.  Shortages  of  this  magnitude 
can  be  a  serious  impediment  to  sustained  economic  activity.  The  problem  has  been 
intensified  by  poor  progress  in  additions  to  capacity  generation,  in  cutting  down 
losses  and  in  reducing  wasteful  consumption.  Further,  the  cost  at  which  power  is 
being  supplied  is  not  on  par  with  the  cost  in  other  countries.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  the  Centre  and  the  States  have  a  common  obligation  to  sit  together 
and  work  out  practical,  pragmatic  solutions  to  all  problems  in  the  power  sector  - 
solutions  for  the  short  term  and  solutions  for  the  medium  term. 

I  am  very  happy  that  my  colleague,  the  Hon’ble  Union  Power  Minister  has  taken 
the  initiative  to  organize  this  conference  with  a  focus  on  a  few  key  areas  where 
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concerted  action  by  us  can  make  a  real  difference  in  years  to  come.  Traditionally, 
CM's  Conferences  in  this  sector  have  shown  the  way.  The  present  regulatory  structure 
arose  out  of  one  such  conference  of  Chief  Ministers.  Yet  another  conference  set  the 
road  map  for  financial  restructuring  of  SEB  dues.  There  are,  therefore,  high 
expectations  from  this  conference  as  well.  We  need  to  collectively  apply  our  minds 
to  resolving  the  problems  of  this  sector  and  resolving  them  rapidly  enough  to  make 
power  a  self-sustaining,  fast  growing  sector  of  our  economy. 

If  one  were  to  prioritize  the  issues  to  be  discussed  today,  I  would  begin  with 
T&D  losses.  The  current  level  of  losses  in  transmission  and  distribution,  ranging 
between  30-45%  in  many  states,  threatens  the  financial  health  of  this  sector.  No 
meaningful  development  of  power  sector  would  be  feasible  with  these  levels  of  losses. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  losses  are  simply  due  to  theft.  Theft  is  the  cancer  of  the 
power  sector.  We  need  to  come  heavily  down  on  it  as  it  is  seriously  affecting  the 
financial  viability  of  the  sector  as  a  whole.  Honest  consumers  who  pay  their  electricity 
bills  regularly  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cost  of  theft  by  other  unscrupulous  consumers. 
Some  states  have  shown  determination  for  controlling  theft  and  have  achieved 
praiseworthy  results.  We  need,  therefore,  to  launch  a  campaign  against  theft  of 
electricity  and  get  offenders  effectively  punished. 

We  need  a  focused  effort  to  reduce  T&D  losses  and  bring  them  within  reasonable 
limits  in  a  reasonably  short  time  frame.  Along  with  theft  control  measures,  we  need 
to  upgrade  the  transmission  and  distribution  system  in  a  time-bound  manner.  This  is 
an  important  effort  as  the  financial  viability  of  the  sector  and  making  it  a  commercial 
proposition  depends  on  success  of  this  initiative.  The  Central  Government  would 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States  that  are  able  to  reduce  these  losses  to  agreed 
levels.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  all  Chief  Ministers  to  resolve  at  this  forum  to 
reduce  these  losses  to  acceptable  levels.  The  Centre  will  support  the  initiative  through 
a  revised  Accelerated  Power  Development  and  Reforms  Programme  (APDRP)  scheme 
through  which  we  will  reward  performing  states  by  converting  loans  to  grants  in  an 
appropriate  manner  on  achieving  certain  benchmark  results. 

One  area  in  which  performance  has  not  been  up  to  the  mark  is  in  capacity 
addition.  In  the  10th  Plan,  capacity  addition  has  been  around  50%  of  the  target.  This 
reflects  poorly  on  the  planning  process  as  well  as  the  implementation  capability  of  the 
various  agencies  in  the  States  and  at  the  Centre,  who  were  entrusted  this  task.  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  need  to  take  a  very  close  and  hard  look  at  the 
process  of  project  implementation  and  project  execution  in  the  power  sector.  In  fact, 
time  is  running  out,  and  unless  we  are  able  to  arrest  the  growing  shortages,  the  effect 
on  our  economy  and  our  policy  may  well  prove  disastrous. 

There  is,  therefore,  need  for  a  concerted  effort  by  all  the  stakeholders  to  address 
this  issue.  We  need  a  crash  programme  for  capacity  addition  aimed  at  eliminating 
shortages  latest  by  the  year  2012.  We  need  to  take  steps  to  meet  these  capacity 
addition  targets  without  any  slippages  or  overruns.  The  targets  are  no  doubt  ambitious 
and  a  ‘business  as  usual’  approach  will  not  suffice.  We  need  specialized  project 
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management  and  monitoring  capabilities  to  ensure  timely  commissioning  of  projects. 
This  conference  should  address  this  issue. 

The  investment  needs,  both  in  capacity  addition  and  in  upgrading  the  transmission 
and  distribution  systems,  are  indeed  huge.  One  estimate  has  put  the  figure  at  over 
Rs  600,000  crores.  This  Finance  Ministry  and  the  Planning  Commission  would  help 
evolve  arrangements  that  would  enable  States  to  fund  these  projects  on  a  sustainable 
basis.  Given  the  financial  constraints,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  rely  totally  on  either 
external  or  on  public  funding.  There  has  to  be  a  mix.  The  public  sector  would  have 
to  generate  a  fair  amount  of  internal  resources.  This  will  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  attracting  sufficient  private  investment  if  we  have  to  have  any  realistic  hope  of 
achieving  our  targets. 

If  there  is  one  factor  which  differentiates  the  Power  sector  from,  say,  the  Telecom 
sector,  it  has  been  its  inability  to  attract  private  investment  on  a  significant  scale.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  serious  issue  that  needs  to  be  considered.  Why  are  we  unable  to 
attract  private  investment?  Are  there  systemic  or  structural  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed  in  order  to  make  the  power  sector  viable  and  capable  of  providing  decent 
returns  to  our  investors? 

The  key  to  attracting  investment,  particularly  from  the  private  sector,  lies  in 
ensuring  open  access  to  consumers.  It  will  encourage  investment.  It  will  also  put 
competitive  pressure  on  the  incumbent  utility.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  to 
operationalise  open  access,  though  the  extent  of  progress  thus  far  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  Lack  of  competition  results  in  inefficiency,  which  in  turn  manifests  itself 
in  the  form  of  high  tariffs,  poor  standards  of  consumer  service  and  low  internal 
resource  mobilization  of  the  utility.  I  will  give  you  one  example  of  what  competitive 
tariff  based  bidding  can  achieve.  A  conscious  decision  to  move  away  from  cost  plus 
tariffs  towards  competitive  tariffs  in  Ultra  Mega  Power  Projects  is  going  to  result  in 
substantial  tariff  reductions. 

Open  access  and  competition  are  the  key  to  improved  supply  and  greater 
investment.  We  have  to  look  closely  at  all  regulations  to  ensure  that  there  is  ‘Open 
Access’  in  transmission  and  distribution.  State  policy  has  to  proactively  encourage 
the  utilization  of  transmission  and  distribution  corridors  to  ensure  the  free  flow  of 
power  to  any  consumer  who  may  be  willing  to  contract  for  the  power.  States  need 
to  actively  encourage  bulk  consumers  to  source  their  requirements  from  alternative 
suppliers  so  as  to  increase  the  total  availability  of  electricity  in  the  system,  especially 
for  the  household  and  farm  sector.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the  cross-subsidy 
surcharge  should  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  level.  If  you  all  agree,  the  Central 
Government  can  consider  incentivising  this  through  appropriate  allocations  of 
unallocated  power  at  its  disposal. 

Universal  rural  electrification  is  one  of  the  goals  of  our  flagship  programme, 
Bharat  Nirman.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  our  Government  has  made  very  significant 
changes  in  the  Electricity  Act.  We  have  recognized  that  the  needs  of  the  poor,  rural 
people  and  agriculture  require  greater  consideration.  I  must  congratulate  Shindeji 
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and  the  Chief  Ministers  for  the  rural  electrification  efforts  under  Bharat  Nirman.  You 
have  electrified  nearly  40,000  villages  in  just  two  years.  This  is  in  comparison  to  just 
10,000  villages  in  the  entire  span  of  9th  Plan.  I  hope  we  continue  to  work  on  this 
initiative  on  a  war  footing  and  reach  electricity  to  all  un-electrified  villages  by  the 
year  2009.  We,  however,  need  to  focus  on  development  of  appropriate  revenue 
models  for  rural  areas,  protection  of  rural  electrification  assets  and  most  importantly, 
deliver  electricity  through  the  wires! 

The  Power  Sector  in  our  country  has  come  a  long  way.  The  basic  legal  and 
organizational  structure  is  now  in  place.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  move  ahead.  It  is 
time,  therefore,  to  get  down  to  the  task  of  improving  the  performance  of  this  vital 
sector.  It  is  time  to  apply  ourselves  collectively  to  ensure  that  power  shortages  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  is  time  to  ensure  that  people  get  good  quality  power  reliably  and 
at  a  competitive  price.  It  is  time  to  see  how  we  can  reach  any  subsidies  to  the 
genuinely  needy  and  poor.  Just  as  the  states  need  to  move  forward  on  reforms,  the 
Centre  too  should  reform  itself.  The  Centre  cannot  become  a  votary  of  Central  Power 
Utilities  and  a  protector  of  their  interests  alone.  It  needs  to  play  a  balanced  role  in 
the  development  of  all  entities  -  Central,  State  and  Private.  The  Centre  must,  therefore, 
lead  by  example.  For  example,  inter-state  transmission  needs  to  be  truly  opened  up 
to  competition  and  a  separate  and  independent  government  entity  to  control  the 
National  Load  Despatch  Centre  should  be  considered. 

Our  goals  cannot  be  attained  without  taking  hard  and  immediate  decisions  for 
the  larger  benefit  of  the  country  and  our  citizens.  In  this  context,  on  can  hardly  over 
emphasise  the  need  to  have  a  national  mission  on  conservation  of  energy  in  our 
country.  If  we  fail  to  act  now  on  various  aspects  that  I  have  mentioned,  as  we  should 
ensure,  posterity  may  not  forgive  us.  Our  Government  is  determined  to  show  the  way 
and  hold  the  hand  of  every  State  of  our  union  to  usher  in  an  era  of  uninterrupted 
power  supply  in  the  country.  We  must  act  here  and  right  now  and  I  am  confident  that 
in  this  room  today,  we  have  assembled  a  group  of  men  and  women  whose  mindset, 
whose  motivation  and  whose  collective  wills  can  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
what  happens  to  our  economy  and  our  polity  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 


Focus  on  Finding  Practical  Solutions  to 
the  Problems  of  Power  Sector 


E  HAVE  HAD  a  very  fruitful  exchange  of  opinions  on  a  wide  range  of  issues 
concerning  the  Power  Sector.  As  I  had  said  earlier  in  my  opening  remarks, electricity  is 
vital  for  sustained  economic  growth  and  the  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  focus  on 
finding  practical,  pragmatic  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  sector. 

From  the  tenor  of  our  discussions,  I  believe  that  there  is  broad  agreement  among 
us  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  improve  the  availability  of  power  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  financial  health  of  utilities.  We  have  covered  in  detail  all  the  five 
themes  listed  in  the  agenda.  A  number  of  valuable  suggestions  were  made  by  Chief 
Ministers  which  may  require  a  review  of  some  of  our  policies,  programmes  and 
approaches.  1  am  sure  that  the  Power  Ministry  will  take  due  note  of  each  and  every 
suggestion  made  by  the  Chief  Ministers.  Some  Chief  Ministers  have  also  drawn  attention 
to  a  few  other  issues  having  a  bearing  on  the  Power  Sector  -  such  as  availability  and 
pricing  of  gas,  royalties  for  coal,  incentivising  capacity  additions  in  coal-rich  states, 
securing  environmental  clearances  in  a  timely  manner,  timely  and  adequate  coal  linkages, 
benefit  sharing  in  hydro-projects,  etc. 

The  resolutions  that  we  are  adopting  today  broadly  lay  down  the  parameters  on 
which  we  agree  to  move  forward  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  Power  Sector.  I 
would  like  to  dwell  on  a  few  of  these  and  also  on  some  other  issues. 

I  am  happy  that  there  is  general  agreement  on  the  need  to  rapidly  reduce  T&D 
losses.  Building  on  our  resolve  today,  I  request  all  Chief  Ministers  to  launch  a  campaign 
against  theft  in  their  states.  The  Electricity  Act  provides  for  constitution  of  special  courts 
for  speedy  disposal  of  theft  cases.  These  courts  should  be  set  up  and  operationalised 
soon.  At  the  same  time,  the  Centre  will  provide  financial  assistance  for  upgrading 
transmission  and  distribution  systems.  As  losses  come  down  to  agreed  levels,  we  will 
reward  performing  states  appropriately.  For  this  purpose,  the  APDRP  scheme  is  being 
revised  and  the  contours  of  this  revised  scheme  will  be  announced  within  two  months. 
The  Planning  Commission,  the  Finance  Ministry  and  the  Power  Ministry  should  finalise 
this  scheme  within  this  time-frame. 

It  is  satisfying  that  States  are  rolling  out  ambitious  capacity  addition  plans  so  that 
we  can  eliminate  shortages  by  2012.  Put  together,  the  capacity  addition  plans  of  the 
Centre  and  States  in  the  11th  Plan  are  over  three  times  the  achievement  in  the  10th 
Plan.  While  the  ambitions  are  laudable,  we  need  to  have  effective  project  implementation 
and  monitoring  structures.  We  will  set  up  a  dedicated,  professionally  managed  National 
Power  Project  Management  Board  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Power.  This  Board  will 
keep  track  of  all  projects  which  are  to  be  completed  in  the  11th  Plan  and  will  assist  state 
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and  central  utilities  in  ensuring  that  project  implementation  milestones  are  met  for  every 
single  power  project.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  achieve  the  ambitious  target  we  have 
set  for  ourselves. 

Some  Chief  Ministers  have  drawn  attention  to  the  need  for  hydro-power 
development  and  the  need  to  resolve  a  number  of  important  issues  if  hydro-power 
potential  is  to  be  realized.  There  are  unique  problems  associated  with  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement.  I  understand  that  the  Chinese  have  done  fairly  impressive  work  in 
this  regard.  It  would  be  useful  to  set  up  a  permanent  institutional  arrangement  consisting 
of  the  main  hydro-power  generating  states  so  as  to  ensure  coordinated  and  balanced 
hydro-power  development.  I  would  urge  the  Power  Minister  to  set  up  a  Task  Force  on 
Hydro-power  to  lend  special  focus  to  this  important  area.  This  Task  Force  should  also 
look  into  the  issues  of  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  project  affected  persons. 

Coming  to  the  issue  of  open  access,  I  feel  that  the  command  and  control  approach 
will  be  increasingly  unsuitable  for  managing  the  power  sector  in  future.  What  was  possible 
with  existing  approaches  when  capacities  were  small  and  consumption  was  low  may  be 
impossible  when  we  talk  of  adding  15,000  MW  each  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
that  there  is  unanimity  all  round  in  promoting  open  access.  It  will  be  heartening  if  all 
states  aim  to  convert  this  aspiration  into  reality  and  we  see  more  power  sourced  from 
alternative  suppliers  within  a  year  -  say  3%  to  5%.  This  would  then  be  a  significant  step 
in  moving  towards  genuinely  competitive  markets  in  power.  I  would  request  the  Power 
Ministry  to  consider  incentivising  this  by  linking  a  part  of  the  unallocated  share  of  power 
to  meaningful  structural  reforms,  such  as  open  access. 

On  Bharat  Nirman,  I  commit  the  Central  Government  to  electrifying  all  villages  by 
2009.  If  there  are  operational  and  cost  issues,  these  will  be  sorted  out  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  Sixty  years  after  Independence,  we  can  no  longer  accept  a  situation  where  almost 
one  lakh  villages  do  not  have  electricity.  How  can  we  ensure  equitable  and  inclusive 
growth  if  such  a  large  part  of  our  country  does  not  have  access  to  a  basic  service  such 
as  electricity?  This  is  not  compatible  with  the  economic  aspirations  we  have  for  our 
citizens.  I  assure  Chief  Ministers  that  all  issues  raised  by  them  with  regard  to  rural 
electrification  will  be  sorted  out. 

While  on  the  issue  of  rural  electrification,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  under  the  Electricity 
Act,  states  have  the  freedom  to  provide  subsidies  for  specified  categories  of  consumers. 
Given  that  poverty  levels  in  our  country  are  still  high  and  given  that  electricity  is  a  basic 
necessity  for  some  activities,  I  foresee  that  we  need  to  give  some  subsidised  power  to 
the  poorest  consumers  for  some  time  to  come.  This  is  a  social  obligation.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  move  towards  a  more  transparent  system  of  subsidies.  States  could 
undertake  a  thorough  review  of  the  present  subsidies  in  power  tariffs  with  the  objective 
of  targetting  these  better  and  gradually  moving  towards  a  system  of  providing  direct 
subsidies. 

There  have  been  some  references  to  the  role  of  regulators.  The  regulatory  structure 
is  doing  reasonably  well,  particularly  in  tariff  setting,  prescribing  standards,  grid  discipline 
and  dispute  resolution.  Having  established  the  basic  rules  of  the  game,  I  would  urge 
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that  they  now  look  at  the  promotion  of  competition,  efficiency,  restructuring  and 
investment,  as  they  are  required  to  do  under  the  Act.  Regulators  are  not  supermen. 
They  have  to  function  strictly  within  the  legal  framework.  If  they  do  not  and  take  measures 
not  strictly  in  consonance  with  public  interest,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  the  States  and 
the  MoP  should  not  intervene  decisively.  After  all,  the  law  is  quite  clear  on  this.  Regulators 
should  regulate  -  but  not  over-regulate.  They  should  not  become  parking  places  for 
retired  bureaucrats. 

The  Conference  has  resolved  to  set  up  a  Standing  Group  of  Power  Ministers  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Union  Power  Minister.  This  group  can  look  at  all  issues  affecting 
the  power  sector,  including  those  arising  out  of  this  conference  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  today.  I  have  great  hopes  from  this  Standing  Group.  Their  counterparts’  on  the 
Finance  side  have  done  a  great  job  in  implementing  VAT  across  the  country.  It  is  up  to 
this  distinguished  group  to  firmly  tackle  the  challenges  at  hand,  rise  above  local 
considerations  and  prepare  a  long  term  roadmap  for  sustainable  power  development. 
It  can  also  guide  and  educate  public  opinion  on  the  need  for  having  a  viable  power 
sector  and  create  a  momentum  for  good  practices. 

The  investment  needs  of  the  power  sector  are  gigantic.  I  therefore  propose  to 
constitute  a  Sub-Committee  of  this  Standing  Group  to  look  at  financing  issues  - 
particularly  for  upgrading  transmission  and  distribution  networks.  This  Sub-Committee 
can  be  chaired  by  the  Finance  Minister  and  would  include  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Commission.  I  expect  this  Sub-Committee  to  finish  its  work  in  three  months. 

Finally,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done  at  the  policy  planning  level  at  the  Centre.  We  are 
committed  to  revamping  the  APDRP  scheme  and  sorting  out  Bharat  Nirman  issues.  I 
intend  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  full  Planning  Commission  by  the  end  of  July  to  finalise 
these  pending  matters  so  that  we  can  get  down  to  the  real  task  of  improving  our  networks. 

It  has  been  a  historic  and  fruitful  conference.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  participating  in 
it  and  look  forward  to  meeting  you  tomorrow  in  the  NDC. 


VI 

Economic  Policy 


Canara  Bank  :  Equipped  to  Deal 
with  Emerging  Challenges  Effectively 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  with  you  at  the  centenary  celebrations  of  Canara 
Bank.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  your  founder  Sri  Subba  Rao  Pai.  He  was  a 
visionary  and  a  philanthropist.  Your  Bank  has,  over  the  years,  won  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  your  clients.  No  wonder  it  has  become  the  largest  PSU  Bank  in  India. 
Karnataka  has  been  home  to  many  good  banks  and  the  Canara  Bank  is  certainly  one 
of  the  pioneers.  The  Founding  Principles  of  Canara  Bank  are  very  interesting  and 
inspiring.  Your  founders  set  out  seven  principles  to  guide  your  Bank: 

(i)  to  remove  superstition  and  ignorance; 

(ii)  to  spread  education  among  all  to  sub-serve  the  first  principle; 

(iii)  to  inculcate  the  habit  of  thrift  and  savings; 

(iv)  to  transform  the  financial  institution  not  only  as  the  financial  heart  of  the 
community  but  the  social  heart  as  well; 

(v)  to  assist  the  needy; 

(vi)  to  work  with  sense  of  service  and  dedication; 

(vii)  to  develop  a  concern  for  fellow  human  beings  and  sensitivity  to  the 
surroundings  with  a  view  to  making  changes  and  remove  hardships  and  sufferings. 

These  are  lofty  ideals  for  a  bank  or,  indeed,  for  any  institution.  Our  nation  was 
blessed  in  the  last  century  with  several  generations  of  great  institution  builders.  Men 
and  women  who  looked  far  into  the  future.  Who  thought  of  great  possibilities  for 
India.  Who  allowed  their  imagination  and  their  dreams  for  our  country  to  soar  high. 
Who  did  not  let  the  prevailing  circumstances  of  the  day  limit  their  ambition,  or  curb 
their  enthusiasm  for  realising  the  full  potential  of  India. 

When  we  look  around  us  today  and  see  the  great  institutions  that  we  are  proud 
of,  we  realise  that  each  one  of  them  was  visualised  by  that  great  generation  of  nation 
builders.  When  we  celebrate  the  centenary  of  an  institution,  we  must  re-dedicate 
ourselves  to  building  more  such  great  institutions. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  to  rejuvenate  the  great 
institutions  we  have  built.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  building  new  institutions 
of  excellence  at  the  pace  at  which  a  large  country  like  ours  must.  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  not  doing  enough  to  preserve  the  autonomy  of  these  institutions,  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  excellence  and  hard  work. 
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I  urge  our  countrymen,  our  intellectuals  and  our  political  leaders  -  let  us  work 
together  to  preserve  the  great  institutions  that  our  forefathers  created.  Let  us  walk 
forward  and  build  new  institutions  that  make  India  proud.  I  hope  Canara  Bank  will 
enter  its  centennial  year  with  this  resolve  in  mind. 

The  past  decade  and  a  half  has  been  a  challenging  time  for  the  banking  sector 
in  India.  You  have  coped  well  with  these  challenges  and  have  emerged  stronger  from 
difficult  times.  While  the  banking  sector  has  responded  well  so  far,  there  are  several 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  Our  banking  system  needs  to  equip  itself  to  deal  with 
emerging  challenges. 

Our  banking  system  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  opportunities  of  higher 
growth,  and  the  challenges  of  ensuring  more  equitable  growth.  In  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  rural  enterprises  and  of  small  and  medium  enterprises  in  urban  areas,  banks 
have  to  look  for  new  delivery  mechanisms.  These  must  economise  on  transaction 
costs  and  provide  better  access  to  the  currently  under-served.  To  serve  new  rural 
credit  needs,  innovative  channels  for  credit  delivery  will  have  to  be  found. 

An  important  challenge  facing  the  banking  sector  is  to  extend  financial  services 
to  all  sections  of  society.  Like  others,  the  poor  need  a  range  of  financial  services  that 
are  convenient,  flexible,  and  affordable  and  not  just  loans.  The  focus  on  “financial 
inclusion”  comes  from  the  recognition  that  this  can  serve  the  interests  of  both  society 
and  the  banking  system. 

In  this  regard,  micro-finance  can  emerge  as  a  powerful  tool  to  fight  poverty. 
Micro-finance  has  to  be  a  part  of  the  country’s  mainstream  financial  system  if  it  has 
to  be  effective.  I  recognise  the  fact  that  micro  credit  is  not  always  the  answer  or  the 
best  tool  for  everyone  or  in  every  situation.  Destitute  and  hungry  people  with  no 
income  or  means  of  repayment  need  other  kind  of  support  before  they  can  make 
good  use  of  loans.  The  role  of  the  Government  is  to  enable  the  poor  to  avail  financial 
services. 

I  believe  the  linkage  between  “self  help  groups”  and  banks  has  been  highly 
successful  in  furthering  financial  inclusion.  The  cooperation  between  the  formal  banking 
system  and  micro-finance  organisations  has  also  been  encouraging.  As  a  proactive 
measure,  the  Reserve  Bank  has  urged  banks  to  review  their  existing  practices  to  align 
them  with  the  objective  of  financial  inclusion.  I  suggest  that  the  Finance  Minister 
constitute  a  group  with  representatives  from  the  Reserve  Bank,  NABARD  and  major 
commercial  banks  to  formulate  policies  that  will  promote  ‘financial  inclusion’  by 
stimulating  financial  services  for  the  poor,  particularly  emphasising  micro-finance, 
micro-insurance  and  new  delivery  channels. 

A  key  requirement  of  greater  “financial  inclusion”  would  be  a  reduction  of 
transaction  costs.  The  Reserve  Bank  has  taken  various  steps  in  this  direction.  It  has 
issued  guidelines  to  banks  enabling  the  use  of  agencies  such  as  post  offices  for 
achieving  better  banking  outreach.  I  would  advise  banks  to  give  the  highest  priority 

to  customer  service,  to  lower  transaction  costs,  and  to  elimination  of  procedural 
inconveniences. 
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An  issue  which  has  been  cause  for  considerable  concern  to  our  government  has 
been  agricultural  credit.  In  spite  of  a  doubling  of  agricultural  credit  in  3  years  which 
we  will  achieve  by  the  end  of  the  year,  there  are  vast  uncovered  gaps.  Many  regions 
and  many  classes  of  farmers  are  completely  outside  the  institutional  credit  delivery 
systems.  High  interest  rates  and  a  serious  debt  overhang  still  affect  millions  of  farmers. 
This  cannot  be  allowed  to  persist. 

The  banking  system  has  to  seriously  reflect  on  this  problem  and  come  up  with 
innovative  solutions.  They  must  reach  out  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country 
and  provide  credit  solutions  to  farmers’  needs.  They  must  see  opportunity  in  this 
underserved  sector.  Despite  the  liberalisation  process,  the  structure  of  the  Indian 
banking  system  has  continued  without  much  change  though  some  development  finance 
institutions  have  merged  with  or  converted  into  banks.  The  consolidation  process 
within  the  banking  system  in  recent  years  has  been  primarily  confined  to  a  few 
mergers  in  the  private  sector  induced  by  the  financial  position  of  these  banks.  The 
Reserve  Bank  has  created  an  enabling  environment  by  laying  down  guidelines  on 
mergers  and  acquisitions. 

The  roadmap  on  the  extent  of  foreign  investment  in  banks  in  India  provides 
guidelines  until  2009.  The  presence  of  foreign  banks  in  the  country  has  been  useful 
in  bringing  greater  competition  in  certain  segments  of  the  market.  The  increased 
presence  of  foreign  banks  over  time  will  pose  further  competitive  challenges  to  domestic 
banks  and  also  to  the  regulator.  Domestic  banks  are  smaller  in  size  relative  to  their 
international  competitors,  which  are  now  very  large  indeed.  If  these  large  banks  have 
emerged  as  a  result  of  real  economies  of  scale  and  scope,  our  own  banking  system 
will  have  to  respond  in  kind  both  domestically  and  abroad.  They  need  to  seriously 
examine  possibilities  for  consolidation  of  PSU  banks  to  give  them  both  depth  and 
reach.  They  must  also  devise  effective  global  strategies  for  improving  their  international 
presence. 

Public  sector  banks  continue  to  have  about  75%  share  in  the  banking  system. 
Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  the  new  private  sector  banks,  the  share  of  public  sector 
banks  will  continue  to  remain  high.  Hence  the  continued  health  of  Indian  banking 
system  will  depend  on  the  performance  of  public  sector  banks.  Private  sector  banks, 
especially  the  new  ones,  have  the  independence  and  flexibility  to  meet  challenges 
quickly.  In  order  to  make  public  sector  banks  more  flexible,  we  need  to  focus  on 
some  specific  issues  that  constrain  their  response. 

While  public  sector  banks  have  the  potential,  with  their  spread  and  reach,  to 
enable  financial  inclusion,  they  also  have  to  face  difficult  challenges  in  human  resource 
development.  Public  sector  banks  need  to  invest  significantly  in  skill  enhancement  at 
all  levels,  for  delivering  new  service  modes  in  the  face  of  greater  competition.  They 
will  also  face  new  recruitment  challenges  in  the  face  of  adverse  compensation  structures 
in  comparison  with  the  private  sector  banks. 

Greater  competition  will  also  bring  into  focus  the  issue  of  corporate  governance 
in  the  banking  sector.  The  quality  of  corporate  governance  in  banks  assumes  critical 
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importance  as  competition  intensifies  and  banks  strive  to  retain  their  client  base.  In 
an  environment  of  intense  competition,  a  vigilant  and  alert  supervisory  structure  is 
of  paramount  importance.  It  should  be  able  to  pick  up  warning  signals  and  take 
quick,  strong  and  deterrent  action  in  cases  of  inadequacies  or  deviations  from  norms. 

Financial  sector  reforms  have  been  successful  in  improving  the  performance  of 
the  banking  system.  This  has  been  made  possible  despite  stipulations  on  priority 
sector  lending  and  high  reserve  requirements. 

While  government  and  the  central  bank  must  step  in  and  provide  a  supportive 
policy  environment,  banks  need  to  also  do  their  bit  to  equip  themselves  for  the  brave 
new  era  of  greater  competition.  Banks  must  strengthen  their  risk  assessment  systems, 
along  with  better  risk  management.  Public  sector  banks  would  have  to  be  granted 
greater  operational  flexibility  to  meet  emerging  challenges.  Private  sector  banks  will 
have  to  innovate  and  accelerate  their  reach  into  emerging  low  income  and  rural 
market  segments. 

I  am  aware  that  these  tasks  are  daunting.  However,  given  our  track  record,  I  am 
sure,  we  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them  successfully.  Banks  like  the  Canara  Bank 
must  set  an  example  for  others.  Your  proud  history  should  inspire  you  to  seek  greater 
heights  of  professional  glory.  I  convey  my  best  wishes  to  every  employee  of  your 
bank,  to  your  customers  and  well-wishers,  and  wish  you  a  great  future  of  growth  and 
development.  You  have  had  a  glorious  hundred  years.  May  the  next  hundred  be 
better. 


Indian  Business  :  Taking  on  the 
Challenges  of  Globalisation 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  this  evening  at  this  glittering  function.  1  am 
impressed  by  the  effort  that  Prannoy  and  his  team  have  put  in  to  identify  and  reward 
some  of  our  outstanding  business  leaders  and  firms.  I  am  particularly  happy  that  this 
event  is  being  held  this  week.  I  was  reminded  earlier  this  week  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  15  years  since  we  launched  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  reform  of  our  economy. 
The  fruits  of  that  effort  15  monsoons  ago  are  here  before  us,  in  this  hall! 

I  compliment  each  one  of  the  enterprises  and  individuals  who  have  been 
nominated  for  today’s  awards.  It  is  indeed  striking  how  few  of  the  nominees  today 
were  even  around  15  years  ago.  I  am  told  that  of  the  82  nominees  you  have  in  14 
different  categories,  only  30  were  in  business  in  1991.  52  of  your  82  nominees  are 
the  children  of  a  new  India! 

Indeed,  of  the  five  distinguished  business  leaders  you  have  nominated  for  the 
award  of  Business  Leader  of  the  Year,  only  one  would  have  been  recognized  as  a 
captain  of  industry  in  1991.  In  fact,  two  of  your  nominees  in  this  category  belong  to 
sectors  that  would  not  even  have  been  considered  for  such  awards  in  1991. 

Indian  business  has  come  a  long  way  in  a  short  span  of  time.  I  salute  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  creativity  and  solid  hard  work  that  all  of  you  have  come  to  exemplify. 
May  your  tribe  flourish. 

Only  last  week  I  was  recalling  how  some  of  our  distinguished  business  leaders 
felt  concerned  about  what  we  were  seeking  to  do  in  1991.  Some  friends  brought 
together  a  group  of  naysayers,  whom  the  media  dubbed  as  the  “Bombay  Club”.  A 
columnist  called  them  “the  nattering  nawabs  of  negativism”!  They  were  “Prophets  of 
Doom”  whose  prophecies  mercifully  never  came  true! 

Those  who  worried  in  the  early  1990s  that  Indian  business  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  take  on  the  challenge  of  globalisation  have  been  decisively  proved  wrong 
by  each  one  of  you.  The  Indian  economy  has  experienced  unprecedented  change 
and  growth  in  the  last  two  decades.  You  stand  testimony  to  the  competitive  abilities 
of  Indian  enterprise.  I  am  confident  that  15  years  from  now  you,  and  many  more  like 
you,  will  once  again  prove  the  ‘Prophets  of  Doom’  wrong!  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
innate  creativity  and  enterprise  of  the  Indian  people. 

I  wonder  if  Prannoy  imagined  in  1991  that  he  would  be  a  media  baron  15  years 
later.  We  had  not  even  anticipated  in  1991  the  kind  of  media  revolution  we  have 
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since  then.  Indeed,  of  the  14  categories  of  nominees  you  have  today,  as  many  as  6 
were  not  even  areas  of  business  activity  in  India  in  1991. 

If  you  analyse  the  ownership  structure  of  your  82  nominee  firms,  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  that  a  majority  of  them  are  run  by  first,  or  at  most  second,  generation 
businessmen.  Few  of  the  great  business  leaders  of  the  1970s  would  figure  even  in  the 
top  100  today.  The  few  who  have  faced  competition,  survived  and  have  grown  in 
size  and  stature,  like  my  friend  Ratan  Tata.  They  exemplify  the  best  and  the  brightest 
of  Indian  business. 

All  this  makes  my  heart  swell  with  pride  and  confidence.  And  yet,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  leaders  of  business  and  commerce,  captains  of  industry,  there  is  a  lot 
more  to  be  done.  We  can  hardly  rest  on  our  laurels. 

The  burden  of  late  industrialization,  the  wages  of  slow  agrarian  transformation, 
the  consequences  of  inadequate  investment  in  education,  health  care,  urban  and 
rural  infrastructure  stare  us  in  our  face.  The  low  rate  of  employment  generation  in  the 
organized  sector,  the  mismatch  between  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  and  demand. 
Each  of  these  is  a  Himalayan  challenge  that  we  must  surmount.  With  each  hurdle 
that  we  cross,  we  will  be  able  to  run  faster. 

I  do  think  that  in  the  past  we  did  not  give  agriculture  and  the  social  sectors  the 
attention  they  deserved  and  continue  to  deserve.  We  must  increase  household  incomes 
in  rural  areas.  We  must  increase  agricultural  productivity.  We  must  invest  more  in  our 
rural  economy.  We  need  both  investment  and  reform  in  our  educational  and  health 
care  systems.  We  must  reform  the  public  sector  and  ensure  better  delivery  of  services 
to  all,  especially  the  poor.  We  have  to  improve  urban  governance  and  vastly  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities,  especially  in  slums  and  jhuggi-jhonpris. 

It  is  the  solemn  responsibility  of  Government  to  address  each  one  of  these 
challenges.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  more  privileged  sections  of  our  society  should 
also  do  their  bit.  Together,  we  must  rid  our  ancient  land  but  an  young  nation,  of  the 
scourge  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  There  is  so  much  pent  up  creative  energy 
waiting  to  burst  out  and  I  am  sure  it  will  make  a  difference.  We  must  pursue  policies 
that  help  unleash  this  innate  creativity  and  enterprise  of  our  people.  Nothing  else 
should  divert  our  attention  and  our  energy.  It  is  unfortunate  that  each  time  we  are 
faced  with  the  opportunity  to  leap  forward,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  back. 

I  don’t  have  to  remind  an  audience  like  this  that  change  is  the  only  constant  in 
the  world  that  we  live  in.  The  challenge  before  each  of  one  of  us  is  to  manage 
change.  To  get  a  grip  on  the  processes  of  change.  Help  people  adapt  to  change.  This 
is  the  biggest  challenge  facing  the  political  leadership  of  our  country.  We  have  to 
recognize  that  the  world  is  changing,  understand  how  it  is  changing,  and  learn  to 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  that  change.  We  have  to  show  the  way  forward  to  our 
own  people  and  help  them  understand  the  nature  of  change  underway  and  help 
them  deal  with  it  in  their  lives. 
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As  I  said  last  year  in  my  Independence  Day  speech  -  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
history  of  a  nation  when  it  can  be  said  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  history.  We 
are  today  at  the  threshold  of  such  an  era.  The  world  wants  India  to  do  well  and  take 
our  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  nations.  There  are  no  external  constraints  on  our 
development.  If  there  are  any  hurdles,  they  are  internal. 

It  is  our  duty  to  work  together  to  deal  with  these  internal  hurdles.  Some  we  have 
inherited  from  a  distant  past.  Some  are  of  our  own  making.  Some  hurdles  are 
institutional.  Some  others  are  created  by  inertia  and  old  ways  of  thinking.  The  hurdles 
on  the  ground  have  to  be  removed  by  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  Government.  The 
hurdles  in  our  mind  have  to  be  erased  by  each  one  of  us,  especially  by  you  in  the 
media.  I  sincerely  hope  our  media,  our  civil  society  and  our  business  leaders  will 
strengthen  our  hands  in  this  sacred  task  of  nation  building. 

I  congratulate  each  one  of  the  nominees  and  winners  today.  I  hope  you  will 
seek  new  goals,  attain  new  heights  and  bring  greater  glory  not  only  to  your  firms  but 
to  society  at  large.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Reaffirming  Strong  Ties  with 
South  Africa 


IF  OR  ME  ITS  a  journey  in  quest  of  one’s  roots  because  the  spiritual  foundations 
of  India’s  freedom  struggle  were  laid  way  back  in  this  blessed  land  of  South  Africa. 
I,  therefore,  am  mightily  privileged  to  be  here  in  your  midst  and  have  this  unique 
opportunity  of  not  only  meeting  such  a  distinguished  group  of  citizens  of  South 
Africa  but  also  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
deem  it  a  great  honour,  pleasure  and  privilege  in  being  here  in  your  midst  this 
evening.  I  come  to  South  Africa  to  renew  a  centuries  old  bond  of  friendship.  I  am 
particularly  delighted  that  I  come  here  on  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  the  First 
Satyagraha  launched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  on  the  sacred  soil  of  your  great  country. 

The  people  of  India  and  Africa  have  known  each  other  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  Indians  representing  diverse  faiths  and  speaking  a  variety  of  languages  have 
contributed  to  the  transformation  of  this  great  country.  They  raised  crops  turning  a 
barren  land  into  a  fertile  countryside.  They  contributed  to  commerce,  trade  and 
finance.  They  participated  in  the  development  of  education  and  health  care.  But,  like 
their  black  brethren  they  also  faced  discrimination  and  the  denial  of  fundamental 
human  rights. 

It  was  to  this  land  of  discrimination  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  came.  He  returned 
home  an  enlightened  transformed  soul.  As  Gandhiji  once  recalled,  “I  had  gone  to 
South  Africa  for  travel,  for  finding  an  escape  from  Kathiawad  intrigues  and  for  gaining 
my  own  livelihood.  But  as  I  have  said,  I  found  myself  in  search  of  God  and  striving 
for  self  realization.” 

The  fight  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  for  justice  and  freedom  was  a  fight  in 
quest  of  truth.  We  in  India  took  up  the  issue  of  apartheid  even  before  we  attained  our 
independence.  In  1946  India  became  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  demand  of  the 
United  Nations  that  a  collective  stand  be  taken  by  the  world  body  against  apartheid. 
In  1967  the  African  National  Congress  opened  its  first  office  in  Asia  in  New  Delhi. 

We  remained  in  the  forefront  of  the  world  wide  struggle  against  apartheid.  At 
every  level  be  it  political,  economic  or  diplomatic  we  extended  our  support  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa  in  their  historic  struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy.  Our  late 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  summed  up  the  mood  of  the  Indian  people  by  declaring 
that  the  drum  beats  of  the  Africans  for  freedom  and  equality  have  become  our  heartbeats. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  our  political  relations  today  are  defined  by  warmth 
and  kinship  and  trust  dating  back  to  the  19th  century. 
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And  in  twelve  years  since  South  Africa  became  a  free  democratic  country  we 
have  established  cooperation  in  practically  every  area  of  human  endeavour,  be  it 
science,  agriculture,  health  or  culture.  Today  South  Africa  is  India’s  largest  trading 
partner  in  Africa  and  India  is  one  of  the  major  investors  in  South  Africa.  We  work 
closely  in  multilateral  forums  including  the  WTO  and  the  UN. 

The  community  of  Indian  origin  that  has  made  South  Africa  its  home  for  many 
generations  constitutes  a  special  bond  between  us.  Their  contributions  for  the  cause 
of  liberating  South  Africa  from  the  apartheid  regime  are  indeed  noteworthy.  Today 
you  are  helping  to  build  the  new  South  Africa  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  do 
so  with  diligence,  creativity  and  enterprise  that  have  become  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Indian  diaspora  all  over  the  world. 

India  is  on  the  march.  Our  economy  in  these  few  years  have  been  growing  at 
the  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  per  annum.  We  have  ambition  to  set  higher  goals  in 
years  to  come.  The  buoyancy  and  vitality  of  our  economy  is  a  measure  of  the 
creativity  of  our  people  which  have  been  unleashed  after  full  scale  economic  reforms 
were  undertaken  in  the  1990s.  While  doing  so  we  are  engaged  in  a  massive  task  of 
fulfilling  the  basic  needs  of  India’s  teeming  millions. 

The  transformation  under  way  in  India,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  social  and  economic  revolutions  of  this  century.  More  than  a  billion  people 
are  seeking  their  salvation  within  the  framework  of  an  open  society  and  an  open 
economy  committed  to  full  respect  for  fundamental  human  freedoms,  the  rule  of  law. 
I  invite  our  friend  in  South  Africa  to  participate  in  this  adventure  of  creativity  and 
enterprise  any  way  you  can  to  bind  our  countries  closer.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  enormous  untapped  potential  for  forging  new  avenues  of  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries.  We  in  India  are  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  people  of  Indian 
origin  worldwide.  I  have  often  said  that  the  sun  has  set  on  all  the  great  empires  of 
the  world,  but  the  sun  will  never  set  on  the  homes  of  the  people  of  Indian  origin,  who 
now  live  in  all  continents  as  proud  and  productive  citizens  of  free  nations  making 
contribution  to  the  lands  they  are  living  in  today. 

India  and  South  Africa  have  many  complementarities  in  economy,  in  culture,  in 
human  resource  development,  in  science  and  technology,  in  working  together  to 
improve  quality  of  governance,  in  improving  the  quality  of  delivery  system  for  public 
services.  All  these  issues  I  will  be  discussing  with  the  President  Mbeki  and  his 
colleagues.  I  have  come  here  to  forge  new  ties  and  bonds  of  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries.  As  I  have  often  said  government  in  these  days  can  at  best  be 
facilitators.  It  is  upto  the  people,  whether  they  are  businessmen,  academicians,  scientists 
or  technology  to  create  a  new  mindset  which  will  bind  our  countries  in  enduring 
friendship  for  mutual  benefit. 

With  these  words  I  once  again  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  privilege  of  meeting 
you  and  sharing  my  thoughts  with  you. 


May  your  path  be  blessed. 


SEBI  :  Committed  to  Sound 
Regulation  of  Securities  Market 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  to  inaugurate  SEBI’s  new  permanent  home.  My 
thoughts  go  back  to  1992,  when  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Board  of  India  came 
into  its  own  as  a  statutory  regulatory  body.  I  had  announced  our  government’s 
intentions  to  make  SEBI  a  statutory  body  endowed  with  all  the  privileges  that  such 
institutions  enjoy  all  over  the  world.  And  I  am  happy,  that  I  was  able  to  fulfil  that 
commitment  in  time.  SEBI  has  been  fortunate  to  have  had  men  of  integrity  and 
commitment  at  the  top  and  competent  professionals  at  all  levels.  This  has  greatly 
helped  SEBI  establish  its  credibility  in  the  market  and  with  investors  and  in  the 
process  has  enhanced  our  country’s  overall  credit  ratings  in  the  world  market. 

The  Indian  capital  market  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 
In  retrospect,  the  decision  in  1992  to  open  the  Indian  Capital  markets  to  institutional 
investors  from  abroad  and  the  establishment  of  the  National  Stock  Exchange  have 
turned  out  to  be  two  major  landmarks  in  the  evolution  of  our  capital  markets.  The 
importance  of  capital  markets  in  the  pricing  of  risk  and  opportunity  is  recognised  as 
essential  for  financial  stability  all  over  the  world.  Financial  markets  are  more  susceptible 
than  other  markets  to  asymmetric  information.  Such  asymmetry  encourages  non- 
transparency  and  creates  opportunities  for  excessive  profiteering.  Things  that  can 
detract  from  well-functioning  of  the  capital  market.  It  not  only  discourages  more 
widespread  participation  in  the  markets,  but  also  enables  market  manipulation. 

All  modern  economies,  therefore,  recognise  the  need  for  sound  regulation  of 
securities  markets.  This  is  needed  not  just  for  proper  functioning  of  these  markets, 
but  also  for  their  very  survival.  It  is  good  regulation  that  will  ensure  that  markets  are 
safe  and  perceived  to  be  safe  by  the  public  at  large.  It  is  good  regulation  that  will 
ensure  that  necessary  information  is  available  to  the  public  so  that  they  can  take 
informed  decisions  about  investments.  It  is  good  regulation  that  will  further  ensure 
that  while  engines  of  growth  are  allowed  to  move  at  full  speed,  there  is  no  space  for 
manipulators  in  the  system.  Today  securities  market  regulation  has  evolved  to  include 
three  principal  objectives:  (a)  Fair,  efficient  and  transparent  markets;  (b)  Investor 
protection;  (c)  Reduction  of  systemic  risk.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  SEBI  is  shouldering 
the  responsibility  in  all  these  three  areas  with  great  deal  of  efficiency  and  commitment. 

Today,  India  is  experiencing  rapid  economic  growth.  If  we  want  to  share  this 
prosperity  with  a  large  cross-section  of  our  society,  we  must  ensure  that  the  ownership 
of  equity  is  spread  as  widely  as  possible.  Individual  citizens  can  participate  in  the 
capital  market,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  through  financial  institutions,  such  as 
mutual  funds,  pension  funds  and  insurance  companies.  It  is  the  task  of  the  securities 
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regulator  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  investor  in  our  country.  If  the  regulator  is 
able  to  ensure  that  the  price  discovery  process  is  both  efficient  and  transparent,  with 
high  disclosure  and  regulatory  standards  and  with  sound  liquidity  and  risk  management 
in  place,  the  concerns  of  individual  investors  will  be  adequately  addressed. 

1  am  very  happy  to  note  that  it  is  now  widely  recognised  all  over  the  world  that 
our  systems  are  among  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  Indian  Capital  Market  is 
recognized  as  among  some  of  the  best  regulated  internationally.  This  is  an  achievement 
for  which  the  successive  management  of  SEBI  deserves  our  nation’s  grateful  regard. 
Protecting  the  interests  of  investors  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  any  capital  market 
regulator.  Those  who  part  with  their  savings  in  search  of  relatively  risk  free  and 
reasonable  returns,  seek  comfort  in  a  regulatory  regime  that  is  responsive  to  their 
needs.  In  this  context,  great  importance  attaches  to  good  corporate  governance  laying 
emphasis  on  ethical  conduct,  transparency  of  operations,  effective  disclosure  norms 
and  concern  about  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  stakeholders.  At  the  same  time  we 
need  to  mount  a  massive  effort  to  promote  investor  education  and  protection  in  a 
country  as  vast  and  varied  as  India  is.  SEBI  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  in  its 
efforts  at  promoting  investor  education  because  of  its  lack  of  access  to  a  suitable 
investor  protection  fund.  I  hope  this  gap  will  be  filled,  made  good. 

The  Finance  Minister  had  announced  in  his  budget  speech  this  year  the  setting 
up  of  an  investor  education  fund  with  SEBI.  This  is  to  be  financed  out  of  the  fines 
and  penalties  to  be  levied.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  urgency  is  being  given  to 
'undertaking  a  comprehensive  amendment  of  the  SEBI  Act  to  create  an  appropriate 
fund  as  also  to  further  empower  SEBI  to  better  address  issues  impacting  investor 
interests. 

The  capital  market  is  not  mainly  about  equities  alone.  The  bulk  of  transactions 
in  the  capital  markets  of  advanced  nations  are  in  debt  securities.  Ever  since  the  Asian 
Currency  Crisis  in  the  late  1990s,  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  that  a  lively  market  in 
corporate  securities  helps  the  banking  system  to  accurately  price  current  and  future 
assets.  This  helps  to  mitigate  risk. 

However,  in  our  experience  debt  markets  in  India  have  not  quite  delivered  on 
expectations.  We,  therefore,  need  to  make  efforts  to  understand  why  the  debt  market 
has  not  taken  off  and  to  take  appropriate  policy  measures  to  make  it  deeper,  broader 
and  more  liquid.  While  regulation  may  help  in  this  direction  to  some  extent,  we  need 
to  reform  our  financial  sector  further  if  we  are  to  have  a  larger  debt  market.  We  need 
to  promote  a  widely  held  pension  fund  system.  We  need  a  much  larger  insurance 
sector  with  a  higher  capital  base  and  more  diverse  products.  It  is  these  which  will 
generate  the  necessary  long-term  funds  for  investing  in  a  debt  market  and  make 
available  resources  for  the  investment  needs  of  our  country  particularly  in  the  vital 
infrastructure  sector.  If  we  have  to  achieve  our  growth  ambitions  of  8-10%  per  annum, 
we  need  investments  of  a  high  order.  These  would  be  possible  only  by  making  our 
financial  markets  more  efficient,  more  competitive  and  more  global.  We  may  currently 
be  lacking  a  consensus  on  the  needed  reforms.  However,  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
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in  the  long  run  be  able  to  forge  a  meaningful  consensus  and  take  reforms  of  the 
financial  sector  forward. 

The  Financial  Sector  in  India  has  now  come  of  age,  even  though  there  are  a 
number  of  issues  which  need  to  be  resolved.  Indeed,  it  is  such  issues,  even  if  they 
be  controversial,  which  encourage  discussion  and  debate  and  result  in  furthering  our 
collective  understanding.  This  is  the  basis  of  ensuring  healthy  progress.  SEBI,  along 
with  other  regulators,  and  civil  society,  has  contributed  immensely  to  this  informed 
discussion  and  to  the  identification  of  relevant  issues.  This  debate  is  extremely 
important  for  all  policy  makers. 

Mumbai  has  the  potential  and  it  should  have  the  ambition  to  be  a  great  Regional 
Financial  Centre.  It  is  already  the  financial  capital  of  India.  In  this  context,  the 
establishment  of  the  new  SEBI  Bhavan  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  not  only 
hopeful,  but  also  confident  that  SEBI  will  scale  new  heights  in  establishing  a  world- 
class  regulatory  regime  of  which  we  can  be  legitimately  proud. 

On  this  happy  occasion,  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  meet  emergent  challenges 
and  help  widen  and  deepen  capital  markets  at  home.  We  have  reasons  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  SEBI  so  far.  However,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  market 
stability  and  market  growth.  It  is  SEBI’s  dharma  to  be  that  ever-vigilant  umpire.  I, 
therefore,  conclude  by  wishing  you  all  the  best  in  your  good  work,  the  work  that  is 
so  vital  to  the  future  progress  of  our  nation. 


Towards  a  New  Dynamism  in 
Entrepreneurial  Class 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  with  all  of  you  today  and  be  associated  with  the  Economic 
Times  Awards.  I  congratulate  the  winners  of  the  Awards  for  displaying  the  creativity, 
dynamism  and  enterprise  which  have  made  each  one  of  you  role  models  for  others 
to  follow. 

Alvin  Toffler,  the  futurologist,  had  once  defined  a  ‘generation  as  eighteen  years. 
By  that  definition,  we  are  not  yet  a  generation  away  from  the  new  turn  we  took  in 
our  economic  policies  in  1991.  Fifteen  years,  moreover,  is  not  a  long  time  in  a 
nation’s  history.  You  will  recall  Mao  Tse  Tung’s  famous  quip  when  Henry  Kissinger 
asked  his  view  of  the  impact  of  the  French  revolution.  He  said  it  was  too  early  to  tell! 

Mao  probably  exaggerated  but,  I  am  not  sure  if  the  time  has  already  come  for 
us  to  be  taking  stock  of  the  reforms  we  initiated  in  1991.  But,  let  me  sincerely 
compliment  The  Economic  Times  for  thinking  of  this  innovative  manner  of  marking 
15  years  of  economic  reforms.  I  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  inviting  five  of  us  here. 
My  Cabinet  colleagues  Shri  Chidambaram  and  Dr.  Ahluwalia,  my  friend  and  adviser 
Dr.  Rangarajan,  and  Governor  Reddy  were  all  undoubtedly  part  of  the  original  Team 
of  1991. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  others  who  not  only  played  a  critical  role  in 
managing  the  crisis  of  1990-91,  but  also  in  launching  far  reaching  reforms  in  our 
policies.  In  many  ways,  the  seeds  of  reform  were  sown  by  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  during 
whose  Prime  Ministership  fresh  thoughts  and  ideas  seeped  into  our  thinking  in 
government. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  the  intellectual  role  of  an  earlier  generation  who,  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s,  wrote  extensively  on  the  constraints  being  imposed  on  growth  by 
an  out-dated  regime  of  control  and  regulations.  Economists  like  Raj  Krishna,  Jagdish 
Bhagwati,  T.N.  Srinivasan,  Vadilal  Dagli,  PR.  Brahmananda,  Mrinal  Datta  Chaudhuri, 
Shenoi,  VK  Ramaswami,  B  S  Minhas,  Ashok  Desai,  Arjun  Sengupta,  Shankar  Acharya 
and  so  on.  I  had  other  colleagues  in  Government  like  M.  Narasimham  and  Abid 
Hussain.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  was  the  thoughts,  writings  and  deeds  of  countless 
concerned  citizens  which  finally  blew  away  the  mindsets  of  the  past  and  threw  open 
the  doors  to  a  new  era  of  dynamism,  progress  and  growth.  I  recall  what  Robert 
Kennedy  had  to  say  about  the  shaping  of  history  “It  is  from  numberless  diverse  acts 
of  courage  and  belief  that  human  history  is  shaped.  Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for 
an  ideal,  or  acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes  out  against  injustice,  he  sends 
forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope.  And  crossing  each  other  from  a  million  different  centers 
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of  energy  and  daring,  those  ripples  build  a  current  which  can  sweep  down  the 
mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  resistance.” 

By  1991,  I  do  think  that  mainstream  intellectual  opinion  had  comprehensively 
rejected  the  regime  that  was  dubbed  the  ‘Licence  Permit  Raj’  before  we,  in 
Government,  finally  managed  to  dismantle  it.  That  is  how  social  change  has  always 
come.  That  is  why  Lord  Keynes  had  famously  said  that  in  the  long  run  those  who 
shape  intellectual  opinion  have  a  greater  bearing  on  the  course  of  human  history 
than  vested  interests.  In  fact,  if  we  had  allowed  vested  interests  to  have  their  say  in 
1991  -  the  reforms  would  probably  have  been  rolled  back  -  or,  never  have  even 
taken  place. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  delighted  that  today  it  is  in  Mumbai  that  you  are  celebrating 
15  years  of  reforms.  For  it  was  here  that  the  Bombay  Club  was  formed  to  seek  a 
reversal  of  many  reforms!  There  were  many  doom-sayers  who  predicted  runaway 
inflation  and  a  collapse  of  our  economic  system  as  we  knew  it.  If  we  were  able  to 
overcome  criticism  and  stay  the  course,  it  was  not  just  because  we  were  clear  in  our 
minds  on  what  had  to  be  done.  It  was  also  because  public  opinion  was  on  our  side. 
In  shaping  that  opinion  and  in  mobilizing  that  opinion,  the  media  played  a  vital  role. 

I  must  place  on  record  the  unwavering  commitment  of  the  Economic  Times  to 
economic  liberalization  and  reform.  In  those  early  years  The  Economic  Times  stood 
by  us,  supported  us  and  guided  us. 

One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  reforms  we  initiated  was  the  sui  generis 
nature  of  the  Indian  experience.  We  did  not  stick  to  a  given  formula.  Many  accused 
us  at  that  time  of  reading  from  a  script  written  in  Washington  DC.  But  I  recall  the 
meeting  between  Mr.  Michel  Camdessus,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  IMF,  and 
Prime  Minister  Narasimha  Rao.  Narasimha  Raoji  told  him  that  reforms  in  India  would 
have  to  be  mindful  of  Indian  concerns.  We  are  a  democracy.  The  interests  of  our 
working  people  must  be  protected.  We  told  the  IMF  that  we  cannot  allow  a  single 
public  sector  employee  lose  his  job  as  a  result  of  our  structural  adjustment  programme. 
I  believe  that  we  delivered  on  the  assurance  that  the  reforms  would  be  calibrated  to 
suit  our  priorities. 

And  so  they  were.  In  retrospect,  the  decision  then  to  move  away  from  an 
oppressive  tax  regime  to  a  moderate  one  has  been  proved  correct  and  has  paid  rich 
dividends.  The  moves  then  taken  to  open  up  our  capital  markets  to  foreign  investors, 
to  liberalise  the  external  sector  by  moving  away  from  protectionist  tariff  walls,  to 
liberalise  the  foreign  exchange  regime  by  introducing  a  market  based  exchange  rate 
and  dismantling  the  industrial  licensing  regime  have  proved  to  be  durable.  They  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  withstood  changes  in  governments  and  most  importantly,  won 
widespread  acceptance. 

Fifteen  years  may  not  span  a  generation,  but  they  produce  a  lot  of  change. 
Consider  the  fact  that  barely  15  years  ago  most  of  the  awardees  tonight  were  not  well 
known  public  figures.  A  few  weeks  back,  at  a  similar  business  awards  ceremony  in 
Delhi,  I  found  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  nominees  were  not  even  in  business 
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in  1991!  They  were  all  children  of  reform,  not  necessarily  children  of  businessmen. 
Many  of  the  awardees  tonight  are  also  children  of  reform.  That  is  a  measure  of  the 
change  underway. 

To  all  the  successful  entrepreneurs  who  have  emerged  from  this  process,  my 
advice  is  to  treat  their  wealth  as  a  societal  trust  and  manage  it  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Lord  Keynes,  analysing  the  role  of  capitalists  in  19th  century  Britain 
in  his  work  The  Economic  Consequences  of  Peace  said  “If  the  rich  had  spent  their 
new  wealth  on  their  own  enjoyments,  the  world  would  long  ago  have  found  such  a 
regime  intolerable.  But  like  bees  they  saved  and  accumulated,  not  less  to  the  advantage 

of  the  whole  community .  (they)  were  allowed  to  call  the  best  part  of  the  cake 

theirs  and  were  theoretically  free  to  consume  it,  on  the  tacit  underlying  condition  that 
they  consumed  very  little  of  it  in  practice.  The  duty  of  “saving”  became  nine-tenths 
of  virtue  and  the  growth  of  the  cake  the  object  of  true  religion.” 

Economic  reforms  have  created  a  new  world  that  simply  did  not  exist  earlier. 
Fifteen  years  ago  you  had  to  be  in  a  queue,  use  influence  and  offer  bribes  to  secure 
a  telephone  connection,  buy  a  scooter  or  even  get  a  gas  connection.  Today,  I  find 
farmers,  vegetable  vendors  and  plumbers  using  mobile  phones.  Nothing  symbolizes 
the  change  in  our  economy  more  strikingly  than  this. 

There  is  a  new  dynamism  in  India.  Last  week,  Mr.  Chidambaram  told  all  of  us 
that  the  first  quarter  growth  rate  for  2006-07  was  almost  9%.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  India  has  recorded  a  growth  rate  in  excess  of  8%  for  four  years  in  a  row.  I 
see  a  new  dynamism  in  our  entrepreneurial  class.  I  see  a  new  energy,  a  new  creativity, 
a  new  urge  to  show  that  India  can  do  it. 

I  do  believe  that  India  can  do  it.  However,  if  we  have  to  realize  our  full  potential 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  There  is  an  agenda  of  reform  that  you  are  familiar 
with.  We  need  to  work  towards  a  more  open  and  efficient  financial  system,  a  system 
capable  of  generating  the  necessary  financial  resources  needed  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  economy.  We  must  also  not  give  up  the  long  term  goal  of  full  convertibility 
for  the  Rupee.  This  will  require  substantial  preparatory  work  which  has  already  begun. 
We  have  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  infrastructure  -  our  ports,  roads,  airports, 
railways,  power  and  water  utilities,  and  so  on.  We  need  to  cut  down  even  more  red 
tape  and  eliminate  the  “inspector-raj”  just  as  we  have  done  away  with  the  “license- 
raj”.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  time  going  over  familiar  territory.  My  friends  on  the 
dais  have  elaborated  on  these  in  detail. 

However,  the  point  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  one  of  even  greater 
concern  for  the  long  term  well  being  of  the  nation.  Millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
still  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  fast  growing  economy.  While  the  belief  in  a  market 
economy  is  certainly  justified,  it  must  be  remembered  that  markets  serve  those  who 
are  part  of  it.  They  have  no  relevance  to  those  who  exist  on  the  margins  of  subsistence 
and  who  have  neither  the  physical  nor  the  human  resources  to  participate  in  them. 
Our  growth  processes,  while  generating  wealth  and  prosperity  across  large  sections 
of  society,  have  not  been  able  to  generate  employment  opportunities  on  the  same 
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scale.  Agriculture  in  the  past  few  years  has  not  exhibited  the  dynamism  visible  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy  but  continues  to  support  2/3rd  of  our  population. 

By  and  large,  the  reforms  of  the  1990s  were  right.  But  I  admit  that  there  was 
a  relative  neglect  of  investment  in  agriculture,  education  and  health  care.  Agriculture 
and  employment  generation  can  be  ignored  at  our  own  peril.  They  can  put  at  risk 
all  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  so  far  from  reforms.  We  need  to  expand  the 
meaning  of  reforms  to  include  the  reform  of  our  education  and  health  care  systems. 
We  need  massive  investments  in  education;  in  creating  new  and  marketable  skills;  in 
skill  building  and  vocational  education;  in  the  quality  of  governance  at  all  levels  of 
Government. 

There  can  be  no  political  differences  on  this  minimum  programme.  If  we  can 
devote  our  energies  to  improving  the  quality  of  our  economic  and  social  infrastructure, 
we  can  assure  future  generations  that  we  have  served  them  well. 

There  is  an  agenda  of  reform  waiting  to  be  taken  up.  In  the  financial  system; 
in  agriculture,  in  infrastructure,  in  manufacturing,  in  banking  and  finance,  in  our 
educational  and  vocational  training  system,  in  health  care,  in  government  -  at  all 
levels  of  government.  In  no  area  of  social  and  economic  development  can  we,  as  a 
nation,  afford  to  adopt  a  ‘Chalta  Hai’  attitude. 

We  have  to  create  an  environment  that  will  raise  the  level  of  investment.  I 
recognise  the  need  for  greater  flexibility  in  our  Labour  markets  while  ensuring  that 
legitimate  interests  of  workers  are  protected.  Only  such  flexibilities  can  move  investment 
away  from  capital  intensive  approaches  to  labour  intensive  ones  so  that  the  jobs  our 
country  needs  can  be  created.  But  our  concern  is  not  just  with  getting  new  investment 
into  the  economy.  We  must  also  be  concerned  with  raising  the  productivity  of  existing 
investment;  improving  the  skills  and  capabilities  of  our  people;  making  government 
more  accountable  and  efficient. 

These  are  difficult  tasks.  But  it  is  not  these  mundane  matters  of  getting  things 
done,  and  done  better,  that  really  worries  me.  What  worries  me  is  the  mindset  that 
restrains  us,  that  constrains  us,  that  holds  us  back.  Reform  is,  in  the  final  analysis, 
about  changing  mindsets.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  think  out-of-the-box.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  think  anew.  To  question  old  beliefs.  To  seek  new  pathways. 
As  an  old  Chinese  saying  goes  -  a  road  is  made  by  walking.  We  must  learn  to  walk 
in  new  directions  and  create  new  roads  to  progress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  people  of  our  great  nation  share  with  me  this  urge  to 
be  creative,  to  walk  down  untrodden  paths,  to  find  new  answers  to  old  problems. 
India  is  a  nation  of  young  people.  New  generations  of  voters  and  investors  have 
been  born  in  the  last  15  years.  If  we  do  not  address  their  concerns,  if  we  do  not  meet 
their  aspirations  they  will  not  forgive  us.  The  road  ahead  has  to  be  defined  by  their 
aspirations,  and  those  of  coming  generations.  The  challenge  before  the  political 
leadership  in  India  today  is  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  an  energetic  new  India,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  take  care  of  the  concerns  of  a  less  endowed,  less  privileged  sections 
of  our  society,  who  are  no  less  energetic. 
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I  know  that  I  have  in  front  of  me,  the  elite  of  Indian  enterprise.  Many  of  you 
have  inspired  a  new  generation  of  Indians  to  seek  greater  glory  and  climb  higher 
peaks.  But  I  do  want  to  remind  you  once  again  that  we  owe  our  society,  our  nation, 
our  people  an  obligation.  We  must  work  together  to  rid  this  ancient  land  of  ours  of 
an  ancient  scourge  -  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  -  in  our  lifetime.  I  am  confident 
that  this  is  possible. 

We  must  all  work  together  to  build  a  new  India  of  our  dreams  -  a  prosperous 
India  of  more  equity  and  greater  equality.  An  India  of  more  creativity  and  greater 
enterprise.  The  two  can  go  together.  And  they  must  go  together.  No  pyramid  of 
achievement  and  progress  can  shine  at  the  top  for  long,  if  its  base  is  weak  and 
crumbling.  We  have  to  build  a  stronger  base.  A  more  energetic  and  capable  social 
and  economic  base  for  sustained  and  sustainable  economic  growth. 

You  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  more  open  economy  and  an  open  society.  You 
have  benefited  from  what  our  country  has  been  able  to  give  all  of  us.  It  is  time  you 
contributed,  in  your  own  way,  to  building  a  new  India.  And  as  I  said  long  ago 
quoting  Victor  Hugo  that  “no  power  on  earth  can  stop  an  idea  whose  time  has  come 
....”  and  the  emergence  of  India  is  one  such  idea.  We  have  come  far  and  this  idea 
-  which  was  an  idea  then  -  is  now  an  accepted  axiom.  Working  together,  working 
creatively,  working  wisely,  I  am  confident  we  can  realise  our  collective  destiny  as  a 
great  nation. 


Exploring  new  Avenues  of  UK-India 
Investment  Relations 


I  AM  VERY  GRATEFUL  to  Prime  Minister,  his  colleagues  and  to  each  one  of  you 
for  the  time  that  you  have  spared  this  afternoon.  I  know  the  leaders  of  Indian  and 
British  business  do  meet  often,  both  here  in  London  and  in  New  Delhi.  But  I  am 
happy  that  we  have  this  opportunity  today  to  interact  with  you.  As  I  have  often  said, 
the  relations  between  nations  are  a  sum  of  the  relations  between  our  peoples  and  our 
businesses.  What  augurs  well  for  the  growth  of  our  relationship  is  that  the  political 
leadership  in  both  the  countries  is  convinced  that  we  must  forward  and  we  must 
move  forward  with  dedication  and  speed. 

I  recall  the  initiative  that  both  our  Governments  took  way  back  in  1992,  when 
the  Indo-British  Partnership  Initiative  was  launched,  to  revive  trade  and  investment 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  I  believe  the  IBPI  was  a  useful  initiative  and 
there  has  been  a  quantum  increase  in  trade  and  investment  flows  between  Britain 
and  India  in  the  past  decade. 

However,  the  time  has  come  for  a  great  leap  forward.  I  know  that  both  Prime 
Minister  Blair  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  happen  and  I  am  glad  that  the  first  signs 
are  highly  encouraging. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  many  CEOs  of  the  two  countries  had  met  Mr.  Blair  and 
me  and  given  several  suggestions  to  further  increase  trade,  investment  and  other 
economic  engagement.  We  have  assured  them  that  their  inputs  would  be  given  due 
consideration  in  the  evolving  policy  framework.  But  as  the  Prime  Minister  said  politics 
is  the  art  of  the  possible,  so  that  constraint  is  something  which  cannot  be  wished 
away. 

But  I  assure  you  that  we  have  removed  most  barriers  to  foreign  direct  investment 
in  India  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  I  would  like  to  see  higher  FDI  inflows,  particularly 
in  infrastructure  from  Britain. 

Our  Government  would  like  to  see  a  further  liberalization  of  trade  in  services, 
including  financial  and  legal  services.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  great  interest  in  Britain 
in  our  financial  sector. 

I  do  believe  we  need  to  promote  a  widely  held  pension  fund  system.  We  need 
a  much  larger  insurance  sector  with  a  higher  capital  base  and  more  diverse  products. 
It  is  these  which  will  generate  the  necessary  long-term  funds  for  investing  in  a  debt 
market  and  make  available  resources  for  the  investment  needs  of  our  country 
particularly  in  the  vital  infrastructure  sector. 
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I  am  confident  that  we  will  in  the  near  future  be  able  to  forge  a  meaningful 
political  consensus  and  take  reforms  of  the  financial  sector  forward. 

I  wish  to  assure  investors  here  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  India  adheres  to  all 
international  codes  and  regulations  pertaining  to  safety  and  protection  of  investment 
and  intellectual  property.  We  also  have  in  place  a  well-designed  system  of  standards 
for  data  protection.  Investment  in  India  is  both  safe  and  profitable  and  we  are  always 
to  learn  from  our  friends  about  what  more  can  be  done  in  this  regard.  We  have 
signed  an  MoU  with  Britain  to  strengthen  our  cooperation  in  Intellectual  Property 
Rights.  India  offers  tremendous  new  opportunities  in  manufacturing,  particularly  in 
automobile  and  auto-components,  pharmaceuticals  and  bio-technology  and  food 
processing.  We  welcome  small  and  medium  enterprises  from  Britain  to  look  more 
favourably  on  the  prospects  of  profitable  investments  in  our  country. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  lot  of  dynamism  among  small  and  medium  enterprises 
in  Britain.  They  can  be  engines  of  growth  in  India  too  based  on  innovation  and 
adaptation. 

Many  global  corporations  have  made  India  their  research  base.  Inward  investment 
in  R&D  is  rapidly  increasing  in  India.  The  educational  and  research  institutions  of 
United  Kingdom  have  been  significant  suppliers  of  technology  to  Indian  firms  and 
institutions.  The  recently  launched  UK-India  Education  and  Research  Initiative  which 
owes  great  deal  to  the  forward  push  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  has  the 
potential  to  vastly  increase  collaboration  between  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
two  countries  and  to  facilitate  exchange  of  students.  This  would  give  a  fillip  once  the 
issues  of  Visas  and  Work  Permits  for  students  are  further  streamlined. 

For  me  a  visit  to  Britain  is  always  a  sentimental  journey,  and  a  journey  into  my 
youth.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  for  his  warm  hospitality  and 
strong  support  to  further  promotion  of  our  multi-faceted  relationship.  I  sincerely  hope 
we  can  all  work  together  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  Indo-British  relations.  I  thank  you. 


Towards  Making  Globalisation  an 
Inclusive  Process 


lam  deeply  conscious  of  the  honour  that  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  by  inviting 
me  to  deliver  this  lecture  and  by  conferring  on  me  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law.  I 
crave  your  indulgence  as  I  begin  on  a  personal  note.  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
to  have  been  embraced  by  Britain’s  two  oldest  universities.  Before  I  went  to  the  other 
place  by  the  Isis,  I  saw  the  river  Cam  when  I  came  up  to  study  for  my  Economics 
tripos  at  St  John’s.  In  the  beginning  was  St.  John’s.  The  colour  light  blue  is  one  of 
my  favourites  and  is  often  seen  on  my  head.  My  memories  of  my  days  in  Cambridge 
are  deep.  I  was  taught  by  teachers  like  Nicholas  Kaldor,  Joan  Robinson,  Maurice 
Dobb  and  Professor  R.C.O.  Mathews.  I  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  economist 
Pierro  Srafa  working  studiously  at  the  Marshall  Library.  It  was  here  that  I  became  a 
contemporary  of  Amartya  Sen,  Jagdish  Bhagwati,  Mahbub-ul  Haq  and  Rehman 
Sobhan  -  all  renowned  economists  from  South  Asia  who  became  lifelong  friends.  My 
teachers  and  my  peers  in  Cambridge  taught  me  to  be  open  to  argument  and  to  be 
fearless  and  lucid  in  the  expression  of  one’s  opinions.  These  virtues,  and  a  relentless 
desire  to  pursue  intellectual  truth  were  inculcated  in  me  at  Cambridge.  In  many 
important  ways,  the  University  of  Cambridge  made  me. 

I  am  certainly  not  the  only  Indian  who  is  thus  indebted  to  this  great  University. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  at  Trinity  as  was  his  grandson,  Rajiv  Gandhi.  Both  became 
Prime  Ministers  of  India.  I  am  thus  the  third  Prime  Minister  of  India  to  have  come 
out  of  Cambridge.  Sarojini  Naidu,  known  as  the  ‘Nightingale  of  India’,  played  an 
extremely  significant  role  in  India’s  freedom  movement  and  she  studied  at  Girton. 
Looking  beyond  the  arena  of  political  leadership,  there  were  many  eminent  Indians, 
who  studied  in  Cambridge,  and  then  made  significant  contributions  to  the  world  of 
science  and  to  public  life  in  India.  In  this  context,  I  think  of  Jagadish  Chandra  Bose, 
who  was  at  Christ’s  in  the  1880s  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  radio  waves  and 
the  life  of  plants.  I  think  of  Srinivasan  Ramanujan,  the  master  of  the  theory  of 
numbers  who  was  brought  to  Trinity  by  G.H. Hardy.  I  remember  PC.  Mahalanobis 
who  was  at  King’s  and  then  founded  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  in  Calcutta.  Homi 
J.  Bhabha,  who  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  development  of  India’s  nuclear  programme 
and  established  the  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research  in  Mumbai  was  at  Gonville 
and  Caius.  M.S.  Swaminathan,  the  man  who  envisioned  the  Green  Revolution  in 
India,  was  at  St.  Catharine’s.  I  mention  here  only  the  very  eminent  but  there  are 
many  others  in  the  social  sciences,  in  education  and  the  bureaucracy  in  India  who, 
like  me,  claim  this  university  as  their  alma  mater.  The  links  between  India  and 
Cambridge  are  long  and  enduring. 
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Globalisation 

When  I  came  up  to  Cambridge  in  the  mid  1950s,  the  Cold  War  had  frozen  the 
world  into  two  blocs.  India  had  won  Independence  a  few  years  before  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  trying  to  establish  its  own  place  in  a  divided 
world.  For  Indians  it  was  an  era  of  hope,  and  there  was  great  optimism  about  the 
prospect  of  development. 

Today  the  world  appears  radically  altered.  The  Cold  War  is  history.  A  new  age 
of  freedom  has  harnessed  to  it  new  technologies  that  have  transformed  production 
and  communication.  The  dismantling  of  state  control  has  unshackled  economic  forces. 
More  countries  are  now  integrated  into  a  global  economic  system  in  which  trade  and 
capital  flow  across  borders  with  unprecedented  energy.  The  age  of  freedom  is  also 
the  age  of  economic  growth.  Prometheus  has  truly  been  unbound. 

A  very  significant  feature  of  the  global  economy  is  the  integration  of  the  emerging 
economies  in  world  markets.  In  fact,  the  weight  of  global  economic  activity  is  gradually 
shifting  to  these  emerging  economies.  They  now  account  for  more  than  two-fifths  of 
world  exports  compared  to  a  fifth  twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  many  parts  of  the  developing  world,  especially  India  and  China,  per  capita 
incomes  are  doubling  or  are  expected  to  double  over  every  decade.  This  will  lift 
millions  of  people  out  of  poverty.  This  pace  of  change  is  unprecedented,  far  exceeding 
what  was  witnessed  during  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Europe.  Freer  trade  and 
financial  flows  in  the  world  as  a  whole  are  helping  to  contain  inflation,  keep  interest 
rates  low,  and  sustain  higher  levels  of  investment. 

In  my  own  country,  the  economic  reforms  we  initiated  in  the  early  1990s  have 
made  our  economy  more  competitive.  Indian  business  is  responding  to  new  market 
opportunities.  India’s  growth  is  underpinned  by  a  vibrant  and  growing  entrepreneurial 
class.  Indian  youth  is  keen  to  get  into  technical  and  scientific  institutions  -  helping 
India  gain  salience  as  a  knowledge  based  economy.  Our  country,  I  believe,  is  now 
on  a  growth  path  of  7  to  9  per  cent  per  annum,  while  maintaining  reasonable  price 
stability.  The  proportion  of  people  living  below  the  poverty  line  is  declining. 

Globalisation:  Some  Concerns 

These  achievements  of  the  era  of  globalization  should  not  blind  us  to  the  new 
anxieties  that  globalization  has  brought  in  its  wake.  The  reach  of  globalization  is  yet 
to  touch  many  parts  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  process 
has  not  removed  personal  and  regional  income  disparities.  In  many  developing 
countries,  growth  is  by-passing  the  rural  areas.  Also,  in  the  face  of  stagnation  in  their 
real  pay,  the  working  classes  in  industrialized  countries  are  becoming  fearful  of  the 
opening  of  markets.  The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  widening.  This, 
coupled  with  the  inability  of  the  public  sector  to  provide  adequate  and  quality  services 
in  health  and  education,  and  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  is  causing  resentment 
and  alienation.  This  is  nurturing  divisive  forces  and  putting  pressure  on  the  practice 
of  democracy. 
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These  are  real  and  palpable  concerns  and  they  cannot  be  ignored.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  we  address  these  vital  concerns  by  making  globalisation  an  inclusive  process. 
We  need  to  work  for  inclusive  globalisation.  This  calls  for  a  new  global  vision. 

Make  Globalisation  Inclusive 

That  vision  must  ensure  that  the  gains  from  globalisation  are  more  widely  shared. 
It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  that  the  Doha  Development  Round  of  trade  negotiations 
has  reached  an  impasse.  If  trade  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  combating  poverty  and 
spreading  manufacturing  capacities  more  evenly  in  the  world,  it  is  then  vital  that 
barriers  to  the  export  of  agricultural  goods  from  developing  countries  be  eliminated. 

Nearly  2/3rd  of  the  population  of  developing  countries  live  in  rural  areas.  In  the 
developed  countries  this  falls  to  less  than  ten  per  cent.  My  appeal  is  that  developed 
countries  should  not  allow  short-term  national  interests  to  prevail  at  the  cost  of 
promoting  freer  trade  and  combating  poverty.  The  prosperity  of  so  many  cannot  be 
sacrificed  for  protecting  the  interests  of  so  few.  The  price  of  myopia  is  heavy  on  the 
exchequers  of  the  developed  world.  The  issue  also  has  profound  moral  dimensions. 

To  convince  people  in  poor  countries  about  the  benefits  of  globalisation  we 
must  take  a  more  enlightened  view  in  liberalizing  trade  in  services  and  labour  intensive 
manufactures,  in  which  developing  countries  are  competitive.  I  see  trade  not  only  as 
a  means  to  prosperity,  but  also  as  peace  building.  Collectively  we  need  to  devise  an 
enlightened  approach  to  negotiations  over  the  reduction  qf  harmful  gas  emissions, 
intellectual  property  rights  in  the  production  of  life  saving  drugs,  transfer  of  technologies 
that  help  to  combat  poverty  and  such  issues. 

Prosperity,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  divisible.  Neither  is  global  peace  possible 
without  the  eradication  of  poverty.  As  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  1949: 

“There  can  be  no  security  or  real  peace  if  vast  numbers  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  live  in  poverty  and  misery.  Nor  can  there  be  a  balanced  economy 
for  the  world  as  a  whole  if  the  underdeveloped  parts  continue  to  upset  that  balance 
and  drag  down  even  the  more  prosperous  nations.” 

Terrorism  and  Fundamentalism  -  From  a  “Clash  of  Civilisations”  to  a  “Confluence 
of  Civilisations” 

The  best  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty  will  be  defeated  if  our  societies  and  nations 
are  threatened  by  the  spectre  of  terrorism  and  extremism. 

Open  societies  like  India  and  Britain  are  more  vulnerable  to  this  threat.  The  very 
openness  of  our  societies  makes  us  more  vulnerable.  Yet  we  must  fight  terrorism 

without  losing  the  openness  or  the  rule  of  law  that  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 
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I  believe  that  terrorism  can  be  defeated  only  by  combating  fundamentalism  and 
promoting  respect  for  diversity.  Britain,  the  land  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Bertrand 
Russell,  the  cradle  of  common  law,  liberty  and  democracy,  has  a  unique  role  to  play 
in  fighting  fundamentalism.  India  too  has  its  own  pluralistic  traditions  and  openness 
to  other  cultures.  The  legacy  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  ordains  that 
we  remain  committed  to  combating  fundamentalism.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  “clash 
of  civilizations”.  What  we  believe  in  is  enrichment  of  the  human  condition  through 
cultural  inclusiveness  and  a  “confluence  of  civilizations”. 

Global  governance 

As  democracies  we  must  also  stand  together  in  making  governance  across  the 
world  more  democratic.  As  a  democracy  we  aspire  to  a  world  in  which  global 
institutions  are  more  democratic  and  more  representative  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  governance  processes  of  global  institutions  of  today  -  be  they  Bretton 
Woods  institutions  or  the  UN  Security  Council  -  reflect  the  realities  of  the  world  as 
it  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

A  more  inclusive  global  process  that  carries  the  population  of  the  world  with  it 
calls  for  a  reform  of  these  institutions,  in  which  the  developing  world  will  have  a 
greater  voice.  Not  to  do  otherwise  is  to  risk  alienation  and  to  render  ineffectual  the 
global  system.  I  look  to  Britain,  the  Commonwealth  and  other  great  nations  of  the 
world  to  join  forces  in  bringing  about  such  a  reordered  global  system. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  may  well  wonder  why  I  have  expressed  these 
thoughts  at  this  forum.  Before  the  First  World  War,  a  young  man  from  Allahabad 
came  up  to  Trinity  via  Harrow.  After  the  Second  War,  a  simple  young  Indian  came 
to  St  John’s  from  an  obscure  university  in  Punjab.  Cambridge  University  embraced 
both.  This  inclusive  character  of  my  alma  mater  emboldened  me  to  speak  to  this 
august  gathering  about  inclusive  globalisation.  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your 
patience  and  for  your  indulgence. 


Agenda  for  Socio-Economic 
Transformation 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  meeting  of  the  Planning  Commission 
to  discuss  the  Approach  Paper  to  the  11th  Plan.  We  met  in  April  2005  to  discuss  the 
Mid  Term  Appraisal  of  the  10th  Plan  and  identify  mid-course  corrections,  We  met 
subsequently  to  examine  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  agriculture  sector.  It  is  now 
time  to  focus  on  the  targets  we  wish  to  set  for  our  nation  over  the  next  five  years  and 
the  policies  required  to  achieve  our  ambitions. 

The  11th  Plan  is  going  to  be  a  historic  Plan  in  many  ways.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  the  Planning  process  began  that  we  will  be  aiming  for  a  growth  rate  of  10%  in 
the  final  years  of  the  Plan.  In  achieving  this  growth  rate,  we  would  be  finally  emerging 
into  the  front  ranks  of  fast  growing  developing  countries.  Moreover,  by  ensuring  that 
the  growth  is  inclusive,  the  11th  Plan  would  set  our  economy  on  a  growth  path  which 
would  finally  liberate  millions  of  our  countrymen  from  the  perennial  scourges  of 
poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  This  is  an  ambitious  target  but  I  do  believe,  it  is  also 
a  feasible  one.  However,  it  will  require  sustained  efforts  on  many  fronts  to  make  this 
a  reality. 

The  economy  enters  the  11th  Plan  period  with  some  important  strengths,  Growth 
has  averaged  8%  in  the  past  three  years.  The  savings  rate  is  29%  of  GDP  and  the 
investment  rate  is  close  to  31%  of  our  GDP  FDI  flows  are  buoyant  and  increasing 
and  India  is  becoming  an  increasingly  attractive  investment  destination,  The  fiscal 
position  has  been  continuously  improving  and  the  last  Budget  Estimates  suggest  that 
the  combined  deficit  of  the  centre  and  states  may  come  down  to  7%  in  2006=07,  In 
spite  of  a  sharp  increase  in  international  oil  prices,  inflation  has  been  moderate  and 
under  check.  The  external  position  is  quite  comfortable,  both  on  the  current  account 
deficit  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  exchange  reserves  position.  To  add  to  all  this  is  the 
demographic  dividend  that  we  are  going  to  reap  with  a  declining  dependency  ratio 
in  the  coming  decades.  The  11th  Plan  could  not  have  expected  a  better  start  and  it 
is  essential  that  we  build  on  this  growth  momentum. 

While  there  are  pluses  to  the  economy,  I  must  emphasise  that  there  are  also 
serious  weaknesses.  Poverty  is  falling  but  not  fast  enough.  The  current  consumption 
poverty  rates  of  over  20%  are  simply  not  acceptable  in  this  high  growth  scenario,  As 
a  result,  large  segments  of  our  population  are  untouched  by  the  rapid  changes  taking 
place  in  many  parts  of  our  economy.  It  is  our  collective  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
they  become  stakeholders  in  the  growth  processes  underway,  This  is  essential  not 
only  from  an  equity  perspective  but  also  for  maintaining  social  and  political  harmony. 

We  cannot  expect  harmony  if  large  sections  of  our  population  see  themselves  as 
marginalized. 
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Agricultural  growth,  at  less  than  2%  per  annum,  is  an  area  of  deep  concern,  and 
is  at  the  root  of  rural  distress.  With  over  2/3rd  of  the  rural  population  still  directly 
dependent  on  agriculture,  it  is  imperative  that  we  inject  fresh  dynamism  into  agriculture 
if  we  have  to  achieve  the  inclusiveness  that  we  seek  in  our  growth  profile. 

The  other  major  concern  is  of  employment.  In  the  last  decade,  economic  growth 
has  not  translated  into  increased  job  opportunities.  Employment  has  not  increased  in 
the  organised  sector.  We  need  to  address  the  problem  of  jobless  growth  and  seek 
solutions  by  which  we  can  break  out  of  this  impasse. 

Increasing  disparities  between  different  regions  of  the  country  are  also  a  source 
of  worry.  Disparities  seem  to  have  widened  perceptibly  in  the  last  few  years,  with 
improved  economic  performance  concentrated  in  some  regions  only.  This  has  serious 
implications  for  our  polity  and  society.  We  need  to  work  to  arrest  this  trend  and 
achieve  convergence  between  regions  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

The  Approach  Paper  addresses  both  elements  of  the  growth  strategy  we  need 
-  a  faster  growth  process  and  a  more  inclusive  one.  Both  elements  are  important.  We 
need  faster  growth  to  raise  the  material  well  being  of  our  population  and  also  to 
generate  resources  for  our  development  programmes.  The  Approach  Paper  suggests 
a  menu  of  policies  which  could  achieve  this  while  proposing  an  investment  plan 
which  could  make  it  far  more  inclusive  than  in  the  past. 

The  inclusiveness  objective  is  in  some  ways  more  difficult  to  achieve.  The 
Approach  Paper  rightly  proposes  multiple  interventions.  It  focuses  especially  on 
doubling  the  rate  of  growth  of  agriculture.  This  must  be  a  central  focus  of  attention 
and  will  make  a  major  impact  on  income  and  the  quality  of  employment  in  rural 
areas.  The  agricultural  strategy  also  needs  policy  intervention  in  several  areas:  water 
management  practices;  focused  research  in  specific  crops,  farming  systems  and  dryland 
farming  practices;  improved  extension  work;  better  seeds  and  inputs;  enhanced  facilities 
for  credit  and  marketing;  support  for  diversification;  completing  the  unfinished  agenda 
of  land  reforms;  etc.  While  initiatives  in  the  last  two  years  have  started  making  some 
impact  on  the  agricultural  scenario,  far  more  concerted  effort  is  needed  to  achieve 
the  desired  improvements  in  the  economics  of  agriculture.  Agriculture  must  be  one 
of  the  central  elements  of  the  planning  efforts  in  the  11th  Five  Year  Plan.  The  Plan 
must  build  on  the  work  of  the  Farmers  Commission  and  also  of  the  NDC  Sub- 
Committee  on  agriculture  headed  by  Shri  Sharad  Pawarji. 

Employment  must  be  the  other  cornerstone  of  the  11th  Plan.  The  Approach 
paper  proposes  policy  initiatives  that  will  encourage  investment  in  labour  intensive 
manufacturing  and  also  encourage  units  to  graduate  from  small  to  medium  and  from 
the  unorganised  to  organised  sector.  It  must  also  design  a  credible  strategy  to  convert 
our  demographic  dividend  into  a  boon  rather  than  a  bane.  This  requires  sustained 
investment  in  education.  Education  is  the  greatest  equalizer  and  we  need  to  do  much 
more  in  this  area  at  all  levels,  primary,  secondary  and  higher  education  and  in  skill 
development.  The  proposed  Mission  on  Vocational  Education  must  be  fleshed  out 
thoroughly  so  that  it  becomes  a  vehicle  for  transforming  the  approaches  and  models 
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we  currently  have  in  this  field  and  to  vastly  enhance  the  numbers  we  currently 
handle.  I  am  hopeful  that  by  the  end  of  the  11th  Plan,  the  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education  segments  will  receive  as  much  attention  -  both  financial  and  institutional 
-  as  being  given  to  Elementary  Education  now.  The  Approach  paper  also  has  strategies 
for  improving  health  systems,  reducing  regional  disparities,  increasing  social  safety 
nets  such  as  the  National  Rural  Employment  Guarantee  Act  and  improving  rural 
infrastructure.  The  special  emphasis  on  Bharat  Nirman  which  has  begun  well  needs 
to  be  sustained  to  enable  rural  areas  to  have  basic  infrastructure  comparable  to 
urban  areas. 

Infrastructure  development  is  the  major  constraint  on  our  industrial  growth.  We 
need  double  digit  growth  in  manufacturing  and  services  to  achieve  our  growth  and 
employment  objectives.  For  this  a  major  effort  at  expanding  power,  roads,  railways, 
ports  and  airports  infrastructure  is  necessary.  Investment  requirements  of  developing 
infrastructure  are  massive  and  in  the  range  of  Rs  14  lakh  crores  by  2012.  This  cannot 
be  met  from  the  public  sector  alone.  Hence,  the  need  for  PPPs  to  supplement  public 
sector  effort.  The  centre  has  made  a  good  start  on  this  as  have  many  states.  I  believe 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track  and  the  11th  Plan  must  build  on  this  further.  However, 
I  must  express  my  concern  on  the  performance  of  the  Power  Sector.  Improving  the 
financial  basis  of  all  stages  of  this  sector  and  enhancing  commercial  investments  in 
this  sector  must  be  a  priority  concern  of  the  11th  Plan. 

Coming  to  the  issue  of  resources,  I  appreciate  and  endorse  the  need  for  a  larger 
Plan,  not  just  in  absolute  terms  but  also  as  a  proportion  of  GDP  I  would  however 
like  to  sound  a  word  of  caution.  This  cannot  come  at  the  cost  of  fiscal  prudence  and 
stability.  Higher  spending  is  a  necessity  which  we  are  determined  to  provide  for  as 
we  have  done  in  the  past  three  years.  But,  this  has  to  be  matched  by  improvements 
in  the  efficiency  in  expenditure,  a  focus  on  outcomes  and  expansion  of  investments 
from  all  sources.  Salutary  work  in  the  infrastructure  side  has  to  be  matched  by 
corresponding  efforts  in  other  areas.  The  Planning  Commission  must  prioritise  among 
competing  programmes. 

Our  priorities  are  clear.  Agriculture,  irrigation  and  water  resources,  health, 
education,  critical  investment  in  rural  infrastructure,  and  the  essential  public  investment 
needs  of  general  infrastructure,  along  with  progammes  for  the  upliftment  of  SC/STs; 
these  must  have  the  first  claim  on  resources.  Other  demands  will  have  to  be  fitted 
within  this  resource  availability.  The  Planning  Commission  must  undertake  a  thorough 
review  of  ongoing  programmes  to  eliminate  those  which  have  outlived  their  original 
rationale.  The  nation  cannot  afford  any  laxity  in  this  regard.  Simultaneously  it  must 
implement  independent  monitoring  of  our  flagship  programmes  so  that  we  have 
evidence  based  analysis  on  how  to  improve  our  performance. 

A  critical  issue  we  have  to  face  relates  to  the  sharing  of  responsibility  between 
the  Centre  and  the  States.  Over  a  period  of  time,  much  of  the  Centre’s  resources  go 
to  areas  which  are  the  primary  responsibility  of  States.  Such  programmes  must  involve 
a  significant  state  contribution  to  total  costs.  This  enhances  a  sense  of  ownership  and 
efficiency  in  implementation.  I  believe  that  resources  position  of  States  also  makes  it 
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possible  to  make  credible  efforts  in  this  regard.  The  Approach  paper  lays  down 
monitorable  socio-economic  targets  to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  11th  Plan.  They 
present  in  a  nutshell,  the  socio-economic  transformation  the  Plan  seeks  to  achieve. 
We  are  living  at  a  time  when  science  and  technology  and  the  economic  potential  of 
our  nation  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  fulfil  the  dreams  of  our  founding  fathers 
-  to  have  an  India  which  is  prosperous  and  equitable;  an  India  which  is  caring  and 
inclusive;  an  India  which  provides  opportunities  for  every  citizen  to  excel  in  their 
areas  of  work  and  live  up  to  their  fullest  potential.  The  11th  Plan  must  fulfil  that 
dream.  It  must  rise  to  the  high  expections  that  it  does  have  among  our  people. 

The  Planning  Commission  has  done  commendable  work  in  putting  this  document 
together  based  on  intense  consultations  with  states  and  other  stakeholders.  I 
compliment  the  Commission  for  the  work  it  has  done.  I  now  invite  all  of  you  present 
here  to  share  your  thoughts. 


ICRIER  :  Defining  India’s  Relations 
with  Global  Economy 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  at  the  Silver  Jubilee  function  of  ICRIER.  This  is 
for  me  a  home  coming  of  sorts  because  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with 
ICRIER’s  creation  as  a  founder-member  of  the  General  Body.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  paying  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Shri  K  B  Lall,  ICRIER’s  founder  and  builder. 
Till  his  very  end,  he  took  keen  interest  in  ICRIER’s  work  and  even  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  the  Chairman  of  Board  of  Governors,  would  often  visit  the  library  and 
participate  in  seminars. 

Shri  K  B  Lall  was  a  fine  representative  of  a  generation  of  visionary  civil  servants 
that  India  was  fortunate  to  have  in  the  early  years  after  our  Independence.  They 
worked  with  the  political  leadership  to  create  and  sustain  great  institutions.  It  is 
significant  that  ICRIER  was  conceived  of  in  the  early  1980s,  when  Smt  Indira  Gandhi 
was  the  Prime  Minister.  There  was  already  a  realization  that  we  had  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  our  economic  relations  with  the  outside  world.  Many  of  you  will  recall 
that  in  the  late  1970s  the  Government  had  constituted  several  committees  of  experts 
to  re-examine  many  aspects  of  our  industrial  and  trade  policies.  Some  of  the 
distinguished  personalities  who  authored  these  reports  are  present  and  I  mention  in 
particular,  the  name  of  Dr.  Vijay  Kelkar.  This  was  also  the  time  when  China  had 
initiated  its  Four  Modernisations  campaign  and  was  becoming  more  open  to  the 
outside  world. 

Shri  K  B  Lall  was  convinced  that  India  had  to  make  the  transition  from  being 
an  excessively  inward-oriented  economy  to  becoming  a  more  outward-oriented  one. 
This  required  preparation  and  changes  in  domestic  policy.  This  would  require  Indian 
firms  to  become  more  competitive.  The  founders  of  ICRIER  chose  to  build  this 
institution  to  study  all  these  issues  and  guide  policy.  It  was  only  appropriate  that 
ICRIER  was  initially  housed  in  the  building  of  India  International  Centre. 

I  do  believe  that  ICRIER,  under  a  succession  of  dedicated  chairpersons  and 
directors,  has  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  In  this  context,  I  would  like 
to  record  with  deep  appreciation  the  outstanding  contributions  made  by  Shri  R.N. 
Malhotra,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr  I.G.  Patel  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and  Dr  Isher  Ahluwalia  in  her  many  capacities  of  association  with  ICRIER  in  the 
transformation  of  this  think  tank  as  a  leading  forward  looking  institution  on 
international  economic  relations.  ICRIER’s  research  work  has  covered  many  issues 
pertaining  to  trade  policy,  industrial  policy,  exchange  rate  and  balance  of  payments 
management,  the  international  financial  system,  capital  flows,  migration  and  labour 
policies,  and  in  all  these  areas,  ICRIER  has  made  a  profound  impact  on  contemporary 
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thinking  on  these  issues.  I  do  think  that  ICRIER  must  continue  with  its  focus  and 
emerge  as  one  of  the  foremost  think  tanks  not  only  in  India  but  in  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

I  have  often  said  in  recent  months  that  I  do  believe  that  there  are  today  no 
binding  external  constraints  on  India’s  economic  growth.  Most  constraints  we  face  are 
inherently  internal.  This  does  not  mean  that  external  developments  or  trends  may  not 
re-emerge  as  constraints  on  our  growth  processes.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  that  are  available  to  us.  What  it  means 
is  that  the  global  environment  is  more  benign  today  for  India’s  development  than  at 
any  other  time  in  recent  history.  However,  we  must  remain  prepared  at  all  times  to 
deal  with  any  external  challenges  to  our  development  process,  develop  the  necessary 
analytical  tools  to  forecast  and  anticipate  global  trends  and  their  implications  for  us 
and  design  policy  response  systems  which  are  rapid  but  flexible  enough  for  our 
needs.  This  requires,  among  other  things,  a  continuous  study  of  the  global  economic 
scenario  and  a  contextualisation  of  this  for  our  policy  design  purposes.  This  should 
be  in  my  view  the  focus  of  ICRIER’s  work. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  optimism  about  India  not  only  in 
seminar  halls  but  also  in  board-rooms  across  the  world.  This  optimism  needs  to  be 
sustained  and  converted  to  tangible  decisions  that  benefit  our  economy.  For  this, 
there  is  much  we  need  to  do  at  home.  While  the  focus  of  Government’s  policies  will 
remain  on  domestic  economic  issues,  institutes  like  ICRIER  must  continue  to  scan 
global  economic  developments  and  explore  new  opportunities  so  that  our  development 
goals  are  effectively  met.  ICRIER  must  chart  for  itself  a  clear  research  agenda  that 
enables  it  to  become  the  first  stop  and  the  last  word  on  India’s  relations  with  the 
evolving  global  economy. 

In  addition  to  developing  expertise  on  multilateral  negotiations,  particularly  in 
the  context  of  WTO,  ICRIER  must  also  create  internal  expertise  on  our  understanding 
of  the  regional  economies,  especially  regions  that  matter  to  us.  We  need  more  expertise 
in  India  on  what  is  happening  in  our  own  neighbourhood  in  South  Asia.  Considering 
the  rise  of  China  on  the  global  economic  scenario,  there  must  be  a  sharper  focus  on 
development  trends  in  China  and  their  implications  for  our  development.  ICRIER 
should  consider  acquiring  a  deeper  understanding  of  China  which  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  our  economic  planners,  diplomats  and  the  polity  at  large.  And  in 
this  context,  I  listened  with  interest  and  approval  the  steps  that  ICRIER  is  taking  to 
study  developments  in  China. 

We  also  need  expertise  on  economic  trends  in  East  and  South-east  Asia,  West 
and  Central  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  Europe  and  North  America.  An  issue  that 
could  come  up  in  the  near  future  is  that  of  India’s  membership  of  the  Asia  Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation.  As  APEC  is  set  to  invite  new  members,  we  need  to  study  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  APEC  membership.  We  need  to  look  at  the  effects  of  a  pan 
Asian  Economic  Community  or  a  Pan-Asian  Free  Trade  Area.  We  need  to  examine 
the  effects  of  the  large  number  of  Free  Trade  Agreements  we  are  entering  or  planning 
to  enter  into.  We  also  need  a  better  understanding  of  the  geo-political  dynamics 
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which  are  giving  rise  to  a  new  range  of  economic  relationships.  Their  costs  and 
benefits  need  to  be  compared  to  those  of  a  simpler  multilateral  system.  ICRIER  can 
guide  policy  makers  in  government  with  informed  analysis. 

An  area  of  trade  which  is  relatively  less  researched  and  understood  is  trade  in 
services,  particularly  financial  services.  Much  of  the  literature  and  data  on  external 
economic  relations  remains  largely  focused  on  merchandise  trade.  In  popular  discourse, 
we  often  refer  to  India  performing  below  its  potential  in  merchandise  trade.  However, 
the  situation  is  quite  different  in  services  trade,  including  trade  in  labour  services. 
The  study  of  services  trade  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
particularly  in  India,  on  this  important  area.  In  the  last  decade,  services  trade  and 
inward  remittances  have  not  only  outperformed  merchandise  trade  but  have  kept  our 
balance  of  payments  in  a  comfortable  zone.  We  cannot  therefore  under  estimate  the 
importance  of  this  for  our  macro-economic  management. 

We  need  to  know  the  extent  to  which  principles  that  drive  liberalization  in  goods 
trade  apply  to  services  trade  particularly  trade  in  financial  services.  We  need  to  have 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  our  relative  strengths  in  many  services  such  as  entertainment, 
business  services,  retailing,  finance  and  banking,  construction,  education  and  health. 
What  should  our  policies  be  and  what  international  regimes  should  we  seek  to  promote 
in  order  to  benefit  our  interests  in  the  global  service  economy?  We  need  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  this  whole  complex  area,  particularly  in  view  of  its  employment 
potential  and  our  inherent  strengths  in  some  areas  of  services. 

As  the  Indian  economy  modernizes  and  grows  we  should  expect  a  reverse 
migration  of  talent,  especially  from  within  the  diaspora.  What  I  would  call  a  “reverse 
brain  drain”  is  in  the  making.  How  can  we  encourage  this?  What  domestic  policy 
changes  should  we  make  to  encourage  this?  What  are  the  likely  implications  for 
various  sectors  and  regions  of  such  a  "reverse  brain  drain’.  These  and  similar  other 
questions  must  engage  the  attention  of  ICRIER’s  researchers. 

An  area  which  is  of  increasing  importance  is  trade  in  natural  resources,  particularly 
energy.  India  is  not  well  endowed  with  natural  resources  on  a  per  capita  basis.  We 
have  to  be  therefore  a  major  trading  nation  to  overcome  this  natural  resource 
constraint.  However,  trade  in  natural  resources  and  energy  is  not  governed  entirely 
on  a  pattern  similar  to  industrial  goods.  It  is  more  complex  and  is  closely  dependent 
on  geo-political  relationships.  We  need  to  study  far  more  deeply  the  characteristics 
driving  trade  in  natural  resources  particularly  the  energy  resources;  the  impact  of 
international  economic  relationships  on  this  trade;  the  perceived  drive  by  some 
countries  for  securing  sources  of  energy  and  minerals  in  third  countries  and  the 
implications  of  this  for  free  markets  in  these  goods;  and,  policy  guidance  for  our  own 
planners  and  diplomats  to  secure  our  own  economic  future  in  this  vital  area. 

With  the  opening  up  of  the  economy  to  capital  flows  from  abroad,  new  issues 
arise  regarding  the  optimum  course  for  macro-economic  policies,  particularly  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  for  a  viable  internal  and  external  balance.  We  need  to  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  safe  limits  for  capital  flows  from  abroad.  With  a  more 
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open  capital  account,  the  management  of  the  exchange  rate  also  raises  several  new 
issues.  Overall,  the  behaviour  of  international  financial  markets  merits  in-depth  analysis. 

Analysis  of  competitiveness  has  been  a  traditional  research  area  in  ICRIER.  As 
global  economic  inter-relationships  change  rapidly,  we  need  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  competitiveness  in  various  sectors  including  the  industrial 
organization,  the  progress  of  technology  and  the  structures  that  are  needed  for  a 
more  integrated  world.  At  the  same  time,  technology  is  rapidly  changing  past  modes 
of  production,  marketing,  financing  and  service  delivery  with  enormous  implications 
for  the  growth  of  Indian  firms.  This  needs  greater  analysis  too. 

I  also  believe  that  a  think  tank  must  engage  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad 
and  shape  thinking  on  issues  of  interest  to  our  country.  For  example,  I  have  not  seen 
adequately  informed  discussion  at  home  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  recent 
restructuring  of  voting  rights  within  the  IMF.  Nor  on  the  Asian  Monetary  Union  that 
is  being  discussed  in  some  circles.  Nor  even  more  importantly,  on  India’s  place  in  the 
new  evolving  global  order. 

Think  tanks  like  ICRIER  must  participate  actively  in  the  public  debate  on  India’s 
place  in  the  world  and  the  consequences  of  increased  global  inter-dependence.  I  am 
often  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  adequate  appreciation  in  our  country,  including 
among  our  political  leaders,  of  the  changing  nature  of  our  relationship  with  the 
world,  and  indeed  with  the  region  around  us.  Very  often,  we  adopt  political  postures 
that  are  based  in  the  past,  indeed  in  the  distant  past  and  are  out  of  line  with  our 
current  interests  as  an  increasingly  globalised  and  globally  integrated  economy.  India, 
I  sincerely  believe,  is  destined  to  be  more  globally  engaged.  We  are  destined  to  be 
more  integrated  with  our  own  region.  Even  today,  our  energy  security  is  closely  inter¬ 
twined  with  our  political  relationship  with  a  wide  range  of  countries  around  the 
globe.  Our  food  security,  our  technological  security,  indeed  our  national  security,  are 
closely  linked  to  developments  around  the  world. 

However,  one  feels  at  times  that  there  is  inadequate  recognition  at  home  about 
the  increasing  inter-dependence  between  India  and  the  world,  and  the  consequences 
thereof  for  our  domestic  policies.  Think  tanks  like  ICRIER  must  therefore  invest  in 
informing  and  shaping  public  opinion  and  policy  making  in  all  these  vital  aspects. 

It  is  this  challenge  that  ICRIER  should  take  up  as  it  prepares  for  its  next  twenty- 
five  years.  I  once  again  compliment  all  those  who  have  been  associated  with  ICRIER’s 
growth  and  development.  You  have  served  the  country  with  great  distinction  in  these 
twenty-five  years  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  With  these  words, 
I  wish  you  all  many  more  years  of  productive  and  creative  research  in  the  service  of 
our  people. 


Towards  Strengthening  Global 
Institutions  and  Multilateral 

Management 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  this  morning  among  friends  and  a  galaxy  of  eminent 
economists  and  thinkers.  One  of  the  joys  of  winter  in  Delhi  is  that  along  with  a  host 
of  migratory  birds  we  also  have  friends  and  scholars  from  the  West  visiting  us!  I  truly 
and  sincerely  welcome  this  seasonal  surge  in  intellectual  activity  in  Delhi.  The  lectures 
that  friends  like  Amartya  and  Meghnad  give  not  only  educate  and  illuminate,  they 
often  help  clarify  our  own  thinking  on  so  many  issues. 

Today,  I  am  particularly  delighted  to  see  another  good  friend  among  us.  I  have 
known  the  work  of  Dr  Stiglitz  for  far  longer  than  I  have  known  him,  and  I  have 
greatly  profited  both  from  reading  him  and  knowing  him.  He  is  a  true  liberal  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  term. 

I  do  think  the  great  contribution  of  western  intellectual  thought  to  modern  society 
has  been  the  idea  of  liberalism.  Amartya  has  reminded  us  in  his  book  “The 
Argumentative  Indian”  that  the  idea  of  “pluralism”  has  its  roots  not  just  in  western 
liberal  thought  but  in  Indian  philosophy  as  well.  It  is  true  that  debate  and  disagreement 
was  a  part  of  our  intellectual  tradition  for  centuries.  However,  the  essence  of  liberalism 
captured  by  Voltaire’s  famous  aphorism,  “I  may  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I 
will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it”,  is  an  idea  we  owe  to  the  rise  of  liberal 
philosophy.  Dr  Stiglitz  epitomizes  this  tradition  and  I  am,  therefore,  delighted  to  be 
here  at  a  seminar  that  will  discuss  his  work. 

The  debate  on  his  earlier  book  on  “Globalisation  and  Its  Discontents”  generated 
both  light  and  heat.  I  have  not  seen  any  controversy  being  generated  as  yet  by  his 
new  book!  Perhaps,  the  debate  on  globalisation  is  now  more  balanced  and  nuanced, 
encouraging  participants  to  be  less  shrill.  However,  we  should  expect  this  debate  to 
be  at  times  contentious,  since  the  process  of  globalisation  in  the  21st  Century  is 
going  to  be  a  contentious  process. 

The  challenge  before  scholars  and  political  leaders  is  to  minimize  the  disruptive 
and  contentious  aspects  of  globalisation,  and  maximize  its  benefits,  especially  for 
those  who  are  as  yet  outside  the  pale  of  development. 

I  agree  with  Dr  Stiglitz  that  neither  the  developed  economies  nor  the  developing 
can  afford  to  either  ignore  or  reject  globalisation.  These  are  not  realistic  options. 
Rather,  we  must  learn  to  deal  with  it,  cope  with  it  and  manage  it.  We  have  to  manage 
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both  the  economics  of  globalisation  and  the  politics  of  globalisation.  I  would  go  one 
step  ahead  and  say  that  we  must  also  manage  its  cultural  and  intellectual  consequences. 
These  have  to  be  managed  in  a  democratic  manner.  And,  when  we  talk  of 
democratizing  global  governance,  we  must  also  accept  the  obligation  of  democratizing 
national  and  local  governance. 

Dr  Stiglitz  has  put  forward  several  interesting  ideas  on  each  of  these  issues, 
especially  on  bridging  the  “democracy  deficit”  in  global  governance.  These  ideas 
deserve  careful  consideration.  I  would  like  to  know  the  considered  view  of  your 
seminar  on  these  proposals.  Some  of  these  ideas  were  proposed  in  the  Report  of  the 
South  Commission.  But,  so  far  they  remain  proposals  because  the  political  and 
intellectual  leadership  of  the  developed  world  has  not  yet  shown  a  willingness  to 
grapple  with  them. 

Competition  is  a  double-edged  sword.  Left  to  itself  it  helps  the  strong  and  can 
hurt  the  weak.  In  social  and  economic  phenomena,  the  biblical  saying  “to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given”  has  a  wide  applicability.  Hence,  the  role  for  state  intervention 
and  the  need  for  “rules  of  the  game”  that  ensure  that  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
competition  and  of  globalisation  are  spread  out  as  evenly  as  possible. 

I  do  believe  that  even  in  a  wholly  globalised  and  integrated  world,  States  have 
a  role  to  play.  People  in  democratic  societies  expect  Governments  to  deliver  on  their 
basic  needs,  both  economic  and  social  needs.  While  the  private  sector  will  increase 
its  role  and  bring  prosperity  to  newer  generations  of  entrepreneurs,  professionals  and 
workers,  the  Government  will  be  expected  to  step  in  and  provide  a  range  of  services. 
These  include,  apart  from  law  and  order  and  internal  and  external  security,  the 
provision  of  basic  education,  public  health  and  basic  medical  care,  the  protection  of 
the  environment  and  such  like. 

If  the  Government  has  to  provide  such  services  then  the  Nation  State  must  be 
able  to  mobilize  and  deploy  both  financial  and  administrative  resources.  Thus,  even 
in  a  “borderless  world”,  to  use  Fukuyama’s  evocative  concept,  Governments  will 
have  a  role  to  play  and  will  be  expected  by  the  people  to  play  that  role. 

Moreover,  private  capital  flows  will  go  only  where  risk  is  quantifiable  and  reward 
is  tangible.  While  globalisation  has  enabled  increased  flows  of  capital  from  the 
developed  to  the  developing  world,  States  will  continue  to  have  a  role.  People  expect 
governments  to  invest  in  public  goods.  Official  development  assistance  must  be 
extended  to  bridge  the  development  gap  between  the  world’s  haves  and  have-nots. 

When  we  talk  of  “globalisation”  and  of  a  “borderless  world”,  the  focus  so  far 
has  largely  been  on  the  movement  of  goods,  capital  and,  largely,  financial  and 
logistical  services.  There  is  as  yet  no  framework  for  the  movement  of  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  developed  economies  are  becoming  more  restrictive  with  respect  to 
immigration  and  the  movement  of  labour.  Even  economic  theory  has  largely  focused 
on  merchandise  trade  and  capital  flows,  paying  little  attention  to  the  economics  and 
politics  of  managing  migration  in  the  uncertain  world  that  we  live  in. 
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Even  in  the  area  of  trade,  we  have  still  not  been  able  to  find  an  acceptable  basis 
for  making  globalisation  more  development  oriented.  This  was  the  great  mission  of 
the  Doha  Development  Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations.  The  Doha  Round 
was  explicitly  called  a  “Development  Round”  because  of  the  anxieties  generated  by 
the  globalisation  process.  In  fact  Dr  Stiglitz’s  work  played  an  important  role  in  shaping 
this  global  debate. 

If  the  Doha  Round  has  to  have  a  successful  outcome,  and  we  sincerely  wish  this, 
then  it  must  remain  true  to  its  original  mandate  of  being  a  Development  Round.  We 
can  not  continue  to  live  in  a  world  of  “butter  mountains”  and  “rivers  of  milk”, 
liberally  funded  by  government  subsidies,  when  the  poor  starve  in  the  villages  of  the 
Third  World.  We  all  know  subsidies  distort  trade.  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
subsidies  offered  by  developed  industrial  economies,  these  not  only  distort  trade  but 
destroy  lives. 

We  must  find  ways  in  which  trade  aids  development  to  ensure  that  globalisation 
works  for  all.  This  is  the  challenge  before  the  leadership  of  the  developed  world. 

While  economists  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  economic  consequences  of 
globalisation  and  the  management  of  economic  globalisation,  not  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  politics  of  globalisation  and  its  political  management.  The  United 
Nations  could  have  been  a  political  instrument  of  managing  globalisation,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  succeeded.  Indeed,  it  will  not  be  able  to  succeed  unless  it  reforms  itself  as 
an  institution  and  its  own  management  is  more  democratic  and  more  representative. 

Globalisation  in  an  increasingly  multipolar  world  requires  global  “rules  of  the 
game”  not  just  for  trade  and  capital  flows,  but  for  the  management  of  peace  and 
security,  the  management  of  the  environment  and  of  resource  use.  Just  as  Nation 
States  are  unable  to  command  the  forces  of  economic  globalisation,  Nation  States 
are  also  proving  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  social,  cultural,  political  and 
environmental  aspects  of  globalisation.  Be  it  HIV  AIDS  or  Avian  Flu,  be  it  global 
warming  or  terrorism,  governments  find  themselves  constrained  in  dealing  with  these 
“cross-border”  threats.  When  such  threats  emanate  from  non-State  actors,  governments 
are  even  less  equipped  to  deal  with  them. 

In  Asia  too  we  need  regional  institutions  that  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  regional 
challenges  and  opportunities.  While  regional  associations  and  arrangements  are  here 
to  stay,  we  cannot  neglect  the  need  to  strengthen  global  institutions  and  multilateral 
arrangements. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  once  again  in  the  evolution  of  human  history.  The  world 
in  the  21st  Century  cannot  be  managed  in  the  way  we  have  tried  to  manage  it  in, 
what  Eric  Hobsbawm  dubbed,  “The  Short  20th  Century”.  Both  in  the  first  half  and 
in  the  second  half.  The  rise  of  Asia,  the  rise  of  other  new  nations  and  political 
movements,  the  emergence  of  new  technologies,  especially  information, 
communication  and  entertainment  technologies,  global  pandemics  and  global 
environmental  challenges.  All  these  present  new  challenges.  We  need  new  responses. 
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Old  ways  of  managing  global  affairs,  wherein  single  digit  “Group  of  Nations”  could 
constitute  themselves  into  a  global  board  of  management,  are  over. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  Big  Powers,  and  these  will  continue  to  exercise 
global  influence.  But  we  must  learn  to  work  with  nations  big  and  small.  That  is  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  before  us.  The  sooner  we  learn  to  deal  with  this 
challenge  the  easier  would  it  be  for  us  to  turn  globalisation  into  an  opportunity. 

I  hope  the  wisdom  of  scholars  gathered  here  can  guide  those  of  us  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  managing  governments  in  these  challenging  times.  I  wish  your 
seminar  all  success. 


NCAER  :  Generating  Demand  for 
Analysis  of  on-going  Economic 
Trends 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  participate  in  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  National 
Council  of  Applied  Economic  Research.  The  mid-1950s,  when  NCAER  was  set  up, 
was  a  time  of  enormous  energy  and  institutional  innovation  in  India.  Pandit  Nehru 
took  personal  interest  in  the  establishment  of  NCAER,  as  he  did  in  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  so  many  other  institutions  of  national  excellence.  Panditji  believed  that 
through  focused  intellectual  and  policy  effort,  India  could  overcome  the  economic 
stagnation  of  the  colonial  period  and  once  again  take  its  place  as  a  major  economy 
in  the  world. 

The  NCAER  represented  an  imaginative  collaboration  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors,  with  an  important  contribution  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  pioneering  role  of  such  stalwarts  of  that  era  such  as  J.R.D.  Tata,  Ashoka 
Mehta,  T.T.  and  V.T.  Krishnamachari,  C.D.  Deshmukh,  PS.  Lokanathan  and  John 
Mathai,  who  were  all  founder  members  of  NCAER’s  Governing  Body.  I  also  recall  the 
active  interest  Douglas  Ensminger  took  in  NCAER’s  work.  I  must  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  leadership  provided  in  subsequent  years  by  S.  Bhoothalingam,  Prakash  Tandon, 
Idrak  Zaman  Bhatty,  S  L  Rao  and  Rakesh  Mohan.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  NCAER 
continues  to  do  good  work  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr  Bimal  Jalan  and  Suman 
Bery. 


I  recall  that  from  its  very  beginning  NCAER  encouraged  an  environment  of  free 
debate  and  intellectual  discourse.  Under  the  able  and  towering  leadership  of  Dr 
Lokanathan,  NCAER  attracted  a  diverse  group  of  talented  economists.  I  recall  that  Dr 
Ashok  Mitra,  who  later  joined  the  CPM,  Dr  Jay  Dubashi,  who  later  became  an 
ideologue  of  the  Jana  Sangh,  Dr  Ashok  Desai  and  Dr  A  Vaidyanathan,  were  all 
colleagues  at  NCAER  in  the  late  1950s,  and  formed  an  active  team  of  researchers 
despite  the  diversity  of  their  worldviews. 

This  ability  to  bring  together  a  diversity  of  opinion  under  one  roof  is  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  liberal  and  plural  democracy.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  our  country  who  encouraged  and  fostered  such  plurality  of  thought. 

However,  while  debate  is  helpful,  indeed  necessary,  it  must  be  informed  by 
facts.  That  is  where  NCAER’s  dharma  of  “applied  economic  research”,  the  analysis 
of  data  and  facts,  is  so  very  important.  Public  policy  must  be  informed  by  empirical 
research  and  shaped  by  changing  reality.  And,  when  facts  change  opinion,  diagnosis 
and  policy  must  change  too.  In  the  realm  of  public  policy  there  is  no  virtue  in  holding 
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on  to  one’s  beliefs  if  these  are  not  based  on  facts  and  experience.  For  all  the  naysayers 
and  unbending  ideologues,  John  Maynard  Keynes  had  a  telling  question:  “When  the 
facts  change,  I  change  my  mind  -  what  do  you  do,  sir?” 

Circumstances  are  today  favourable  for  sustained,  rapid  and  equitable  growth 
of  the  Indian  economy.  The  National  Development  Council  has  recently  directed  that 
we  should  aim  for  a  growth  rate  of  10%  by  the  end  of  the  11th  Plan.  Rapid  growth 
is  needed  to  provide  hope  and  productive  employment  for  the  millions  of  young 
people  joining  the  labour  force  each  year,  and  to  accelerate  the  reduction  of  extreme 
poverty. 

India  today  faces  few  external  constraints  on  its  growth.  The  responsiveness  of 
the  Indian  private  sector  to  economic  liberalisation  and  increased  international 
integration  has  been  generally  satisfactory,  and  has  imparted  tremendous  resilience 
to  the  economy.  What  is  heartening  is  that  a  growth  process  that  began  with  the 
external  sector  and  with  services  has  now  spread  to  manufacturing  even  as  services 
growth  continues  to  be  extremely  buoyant. 

We  have  certainly  made  considerable  progress  in  many  areas  over  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  price  signals  facing  our  private  sector  are  now  well-aligned  with 
international  prices.  Greater  freedom  to  invest,  together  with  an  improved  range  of 
financial  options  has  facilitated  entry,  competition  and  dynamism,  even  as  moderate 
rates  of  taxation  have  encouraged  entrepreneurial  effort.  Despite  a  high  level  of 
public  debt,  inflation  has  been  contained.  In  brief,  the  economic  environment  facing 
the  private  sector  has  been  transformed  and  the  results  are  evident. 

However,  we  must  not  be  complacent.  It  would  be  wrong  to  assume,  as  some 
do,  that  the  major  development  challenges  have  been  solved  and  that  the  Indian 
economy  can  now  effortlessly  coast  towards  becoming  a  developed  country.  In  this 
context  I  would  like  to  articulate  five  challenges  that  I  believe  will  engage  us  over  the 
next  decade,  both  as  a  prerequisite  for  fast  growth  and  as  a  consequence  of  it.  These 
are: 

(i)  revitalisation  of  the  rural  economy;  (ii)  improved  delivery  of  essential  public 
services;  (iii)  improved  management  of  our  urban  areas;  (iv)  preparing  our  financial 
system  for  greater  inclusion  and  increased  global  integration;  (v)  establishing  a 
regulatory  culture  to  facilitate  cost-effective  private  investment  in  infrastructure. 

On  each  of  these  our  government  has  taken  several  steps,  but  we  have  to  do 
more.  Firstly,  agricultural  activity  needs  to  be  redirected  to  higher-value  activities  so 
that  small-holders  can  earn  a  decent  income  even  as  non-farm  employment  supports 
farm  income.  Improved  rural  connectivity  and  economic  and  social  infrastructure  will 
be  critical  in  this  effort  as  will  removal  of  barriers  to  domestic  trade. 

Secondly,  India’s  poor  are  those  most  deeply  affected  by  poor  delivery  of  basic 
education  and  health  care.  Individual  states  need  to  experiment  with  a  range  of 
models  for  delivering  these  services  as  well  as  increased  monitoring  by  local 
communities. 
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Thirdly,  our  competitiveness  as  a  nation  will  increasingly  depend  on  the  efficient 
functioning  of  our  cities.  Urbanisation  is  an  expensive  business.  Our  challenge  is  to 
modernise  the  governance  of  our  cities  so  that  they  can  generate  the  resources  for 
their  own  growth  and  attract  private  financing  in  a  stable  environment. 

Fourthly,  we  have  to  further  extend  the  reach  of  our  formal  financial  system  to 
all  sections  of  the  society.  This  is  crucial  for  permitting  our  small  entrepreneurs  and 
producers  to  realise  their  potential.  At  the  same  time,  India  stands  to  gain  hugely 
from  greater  integration  of  its  financial  system  with  that  of  the  world,  in  a  prudential 
way. 


Lastly,  we  have  made  a  clear  national  commitment  to  encourage  public-private 
sector  partnership  in  our  infrastructure  sector.  Such  investments  will  only  materialise 
if  there  is  confidence  in  the  independence  and  stability  of  the  regulatory  regime;  we 
have  made  a  start  in  this  direction,  but  establishing  a  credible  regulatory  culture  will 
take  more  effort  and  time. 

I  have  previously  spoken  of  the  need  to  nurture  the  elements  of  what  is  called 
the  “knowledge  economy”.  This  is  often  taken  to  apply  only  to  science  and  technology, 
but  socio-economic  research  has  an  equally  important  role  to  play.  In  India,  more 
than  in  the  advanced  countries,  policy-oriented  research  has  tended  to  be  carried  on 
outside  the  universities  in  institutions  like  the  NCAER,  which  are  able  to  assemble 
teams  of  specialised  analysts. 

These  institutions  also  provide  an  important  forum  for  informed  public  debate, 
so  essential  in  a  democracy.  The  report  on  rural  infrastructure  released  today  is  a 
case  in  point.  While  NCAER  was  perhaps  the  pioneer,  we  have  today  several  policy- 
oriented  research  institutions.  Maintaining  and  enhancing  the  capacity  of  such 
institutions  will  be  essential  as  our  country  moves  forward  and  engages  with  the 
world. 

While  independence  and  objectivity  are  essential  for  the  credibility  of  these 
institutions,  I  call  upon  both  government  and  the  private  sector  to  do  their  part  to 
ensure  that  this  capacity  is  preserved,  modernised  and  enhanced.  NCAER  has  had 
a  proud  record  of  public-private  partnership  both  in  its  funding  as  well  as  in  orienting 
its  research  output.  The  growing  demand  for  informed  analysis  of  on-going  economic 
trends  has  created  a  market  for  the  kind  of  applied  research  NCAER  does. 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that,  as  part  of  its  Golden  Jubilee  celebrations,  the 
NCAER  is  planning  to  bring  out  an  authoritative  volume  of  papers  by  eminent 
economists  on  “Applied  Economic  Research  in  India  since  Independence”.  A  workshop 
is  also  being  held  this  afternoon  to  have  an  in-depth  discussion  on  the  present  state 
of  applied  economic  research  in  India.  I  hope  this  workshop,  and  the  volume  to  be 
published  thereafter,  will  lay  down  a  detailed  roadmap  for  areas  that  require  further 
research,  particularly  in  sectors  where  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  goals. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  better  research  will  further  add  to  our  economy’s  all-round 
growth  through  better  utilization  of  resources  and  higher  productivity  of  investments. 
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This  research  will  also  help  us,  in  government,  in  the  formulation  of  appropriate 
policies.  It  should  also  be  able  to  find  a  market  in  the  private  sector,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  once  again  compliment  all  those  associated  with  NCAER,  especially  my  friend 
Bimal  Jalan  and  the  Director  General  Suman  Bery,  and  his  colleagues,  for  the  good 
work  you  are  doing  here.  I  wish  you  well  in  years  to  come. 


Indian  Statistical  Institute  : 
Committed  to  Providing  Quality  Data 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  participate  in  the  platinum  jubilee 
celebrations  of  this  great  institution.  As  a  student  of  economics,  I  know  how  much 
the  so-called  ‘dismal  science’  owes  to  statistics,  especially  when  it  comes  to  proving 
that  things  are  in  fact  not  so  dismal!  There  is  hardly  any  academic  discipline  today 
that  is  not  in  some  way  indebted  to  statistics,  whether  it  is  medicine,  engineering, 
finance,  sociology,  anthropology  or  information  technology. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  a  lamp  was  lit  by  Professor  Prasanto  Chandra 
Mahalanobis,  the  doyen  of  Indian  Statistics,  and  that  lamp  continues  to  burn  even 
today.  A  distinguished  lineage  of  Indian  statisticians  who  have  studied  and  taught 
here,  including  Professors  J.N.  Sengupta,  H.C.  Sinha,  R.C.  Bose  and  C.R.  Rao,  to 
mention  just  a  few,  have  greatly  enriched  the  discipline  of  statistics.  I  pay  tribute  to 
their  memory. 

The  Indian  Statistical  Institute  stands  apart  as  a  unique  institution  devoted  to 
the  research,  teaching  and  application  of  statistics  to  natural  and  social  sciences.  It 
was  in  recognition  of  this  role  that  it  was  declared  an  ‘Institution  of  National 
Importance’  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1959.  Like  so  many  institutions  of  national 
importance  in  our  country,  the  ISI  also  blossomed  and  grew  during  the  Nehruvian 
era.  We  owe  it  to  the  vision  and  leadership  of  Panditji  that  he  helped  build  the 
foundation  of  intellectual  effort  in  modern  India.  He  offered  space  and  opportunity 
to  a  galaxy  of  great  researchers  and  teachers  who  contributed  to  this  process. 

Professor  Mahalanobis,  widely  acclaimed  as  the  father  of  Indian  statistics,  was 
a  far-sighted  thinker.  He  realised  the  importance  of  statistics  and  statistical  analysis 
and  research  in  effective  policy  formulation.  Therefore,  even  as  the  institute  blossomed 
in  the  areas  of  theoretical  research,  Mahalanobis  recognised  the  importance  of  training 
to  equip  statisticians  with  application  skills. 

The  first  exploratory  sample  survey  in  India  for  improving  the  estimates  of  jute 
crop  was  undertaken  under  Prof.  Mahalanobis’  technical  guidance  as  early  as  in 
1937.  This  study  won  the  praise  of  Ronald  Fisher  who,  I  believe,  wrote  to  the  then 
Government  stressing  the  importance  of  such  studies,  saying,  “...everything  depends 
on  the  future  of  the  Statistical  Institute.” 

The  Institute  went  on  to  do  a  number  of  other  sample  surveys  relating  to  economic 
and  social  conditions,  especially  in  Bengal.  The  pioneering  work  on  crop  yield 
estimation  done  by  the  Institute  attracted  the  attention  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
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He  sought  comprehensive  information  relating  to  social,  economic  and  demographic 
characteristics  and  wanted  sample  surveys  conducted  on  a  countrywide  basis. 

Thus  was  born  in  1950,  the  first  National  Sample  Survey  (NSS)  that  is  now  a 
massive  operation.  Today,  the  NSS  covers  nearly  2.5  lakh  households  and  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  sample  survey  technique  as  a  cost 
effective  and  reliable  way  of  getting  information.  In  areas  such  as  consumption, 
employment  and  assets  it  is  the  major  source  of  detailed  and  comparable  data  over 
time.  Pandit  Nehru’s  invitation  to  Professor  Mahalanobis  to  work  as  Honorary  Statistical 
Adviser  to  the  Union  Cabinet,  brought  ISI  closer  to  national  planning  and  policymaking 
activities. 

The  1950s  and  60s  were  a  unique  period  in  our  developmental  history.  There 
was  great  interaction  between  officials  in  government  and  scholars  in  universities. 
There  was  a  two-way  flow  of  talent  between  institutions  like  the  Delhi  School  of 
Economics  and  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  and  the  various  ministries  of  our 
government.  This  interaction  enriched  the  quality  of  academic  research,  making  it 
more  policy-oriented,  and  also  contributed,  I  believe,  to  creative  thinking  within 
government. 

The  Indian  statistical  system,  built  from  scratch  by  stalwarts,  many  of  who  were 
also  closely  associated  with  ISI,  is  today  the  envy  of  many  developing  countries.  We 
are  one  of  the  few  developing  countries  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  IMF’s 
Special  Data  Dissemination  Standards  under  which  India  is  committed  to  providing 
quality  data  in  a  host  of  areas  relating  to  the  real,  financial  and  external  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  at  regular  intervals. 

The  setting  up  of  the  National  Income  Committee  in  1949,  NSS  in  1950,  CSO 
in  1951  and  the  NSSO  in  1970  are  important  institutional  landmarks  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Indian  statistical  system.  We  have  an  elaborate  infrastructure  to  capture  a  wide 
variety  of  data  for  an  economy  that  is  both  large  and  decentralised. 

However  due  to  over-dependence  on  the  administrative  set  up  and  traditional 
records,  the  system  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  changing  times.  Liberalisation 
has  also  ushered  in  significant  structural  changes  in  the  economy  -  changes  that  need 
to  be  captured  by  the  statistical  system.  Unfortunately,  despite  impressive  and 
commendable  progress  since  Independence  there  are  growing  concerns  about  the 
reliability,  timeliness  and  accuracy  of  our  statistical  data.  Frequent  revisions  of  important 
data  series  have  added  to  the  erosion  of  credibility. 

Economic  theory  can  at  best  establish  the  relationship  among  identified  variables. 
But  for  policymaking,  we  need  to  be  able  to  quantify  this  relationship.  This,  in  turn, 
calls  for  reliable  data  and  on  a  timely  basis.  Statistical  inference  is  an  important  part 
of  any  application.  However  inference  will  be  useless  if  the  basic  data  are  faulty  or 
inaccurate  or  unreliable. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  this  concern  with  the  quality  of  data  is  not  unique  to 
India.  Nor  is  it  new.  In  fact  there  is  a  reference  to  a  judge  in  British  India  admonishing 
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an  over  -zealous  civil  servant  who  quoted  official  statistics  to  him  with  the  words, 
“Governments  are  very  keen  on  amassing  statistics  -  they  collect  them,  raise  them 
to  the  nth  power,  take  the  cube  root  and  prepare  wonderful  diagrams.  But  what  you 
must  never  forget  is  that  every  one  of  these  figures  comes  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  village  chowkidar  who  just  puts  down  what  he  damn  well  pleases!” 

In  recent  years  many  countries  including  U.K.,  Australia  and  Canada  have  focused 
attention  on  improving  their  statistical  systems.  ‘Building  Trust  in  Statistics’  was  the 
underlying  theme  of  their  efforts  to  revamp  the  statistical  system.  In  India,  apart  from 
questions  about  the  quality  of  data,  there  are  problems  such  as  data  gaps,  duplication 
leading  to  conflicting  statistics  and  inordinate  delays  in  transmission  and  publication 
of  data. 

In  agriculture  for  instance,  large  gaps  exist  with  reference  to  the  output  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  other  minor  crops  as  also  estimates  of  meat  products  and  fish. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  perennial  problem  of  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  data  on 
crops.  As  a  policy  maker,  I  am  faced  with  conflicting  data  on  crop  estimates  of 
important  products  such  as  wheat  and  sugarcane. 

As  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  the  Index  of  Industrial  Production  fails  to  fully 
capture  our  vibrant  small-scale  and  informal  sector.  Services  now  account  for  60% 
of  GDP.  Yet  services  too  are  not  fully  captured  in  our  national  income  statistics.  The 
task  becomes  difficult  given  the  vastness  of  the  sector,  its  heterogeneous  nature  as 
well  as  fast-changing  composition  with  the  frequent  emergence  of  new  services  and 
the  exit  of  obsolete  ones. 

Another  key  issue  has  been  the  discrepancy  in  the  estimates  of  the  same  variable 
from  two  different  sources.  The  classic  example  is  the  difference  between  the  National 
Accounts  and  National  Sample  Survey  estimates  on  consumption  expenditure.  The 
present  system  has  also  not  been  able  to  provide  adequate  information  on  basic 
socio-economic  indicators  that  are  crucial  for  micro  level  planning.  No  reliable  data 
is  available  on  many  aspects  of  healthcare  and  education,  two  crucial  areas  for  our 
economy. 

Similarly,  the  deregulation  of  financial  markets  has  accelerated  the  pace  of 
financial  innovation  and  brought  home  the  need  for  regular  and  timely  flow  of  quality 
financial  statistics.  In  the  context  of  recent  financial  crises,  traditional  issues  in  financial 
data  such  as  timeliness  in  dissemination,  accuracy,  transparency,  harmonization, 
international  comparability,  etc.  have  come  into  sharper  focus. 

Changes  in  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  affect  different  segments  of  the 
population  differently.  Thus  measuring  prices  and  their  rates  of  change  over  time  has 
become  crucial  to  almost  every  economic  issue  from  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy 
to  measurement  of  poverty.  Thus  data  on  prices  need  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  and 
must  be  in  line  with  changing  consumption  patterns.  The  services  sector,  for  instance, 
contributes  significantly  to  the  GDP,  and  the  need  for  the  computation  of  a  separate 
price  index  for  services  has  become  urgent. 
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Overcoming  these  deficiencies  will  call  for  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Statistical  System  and  upgrading  its  infrastructure.  The  National  Statistics 
Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr  C  Rangarajan,  which  went  into  these 
issues  pointed  to  the  imperative  need  to  improve  credibility,  timeliness  and  adequacy 
of  our  data  system.  It  made  a  number  of  recommendations  including  reform  of  the 
structure  of  the  Indian  Statistical  System  and  upgrading  its  infrastructure  to  ensure 
autonomy,  improvement  in  the  collection  of  datas,  exploration  of  alternative  techniques 
for  collection  of  datas,  identification  of  new  data  series  that  may  need  to  be  generated 
in  keeping  with  the  changing  economy,  and,  evolving  appropriate  methodologies  for 
collecting  new  data  in  relation  to  new  data  needs. 

Our  government  firmly  believes  in  transparency  and  openness.  Reliable  and 
timely  statistics  is  a  basic  requirement  for  this.  Accordingly,  we  set  up  a  nodal  body 
-  the  National  Statistical  Commission  -  to  oversee  all  core  official  statistical  activities. 
The  new  body  -  the  National  Statistical  Commission,  headed  by  the  eminent  economist 
Prof  Suresh  Tendulkar,  has  assumed  charge  in  July  this  year. 

The  Commission  has  a  wide  mandate.  It  would  oversee  the  design  and 
implementation  of  strategies  for  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of  core  statistics 
as  per  a  standardized  advance  release  calendar.  The  Commission  would  also  oversee 
a  comprehensive  nationwide  programme  for  capacity  creation  in  collection  and  analysis 
of  statistics.  The  Commissions  mandate  will  also  include  improving  the  quality  of 
statistics,  enforcing  appropriate  standards,  encouraging  the  use  of  statistical  analysis 
in  policy  formulation  and  increasing  public  awareness  of  official  statistics. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  pride  that  the  ISI  has  continued  to  deepen  and  extend 
its  relationships  with  the  social,  natural  and  applied  sciences.  It  has  provided  a 
wonderful  platform  for  a  meaningful  interaction  between  the  government,  industry, 
top  researchers,  high  quality  teachers  and  motivated  students.  The  canvas  is  vast.  I 
can  but  draw  attention  to  the  quality  of  faculty  and  visitors.  For  an  organization  to 
have  hosted  the  likes  of  JBS  Haldane  and  George  Akerlof,  is  indeed  remarkable. 
What  makes  it  even  more  remarkable  is  the  ISI’s  ability  to  attract  relatively  younger 
faculty  away  from  lucrative  assignments  abroad.  As  an  economist,  I  am  impressed  by 
ISI’s  close  association  with  the  best  of  contemporary  Indian  economists,  like  Kaushik 
Basu,  T.N.  Srinivasan  and  B.S.  Minhas.  I  am  told  that  the  mathematics  and  statistics 
units  are  equally  distinguished.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  all  of  us. 

In  recent  years  this  Institute’s  involvement  in  the  planning  process  and  for 
strengthening  the  statistical  system  of  the  country  has  been  on  the  wane.  The  Institute 
needs  to  participate  and  play  a  major  role  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  data  generated 
by  various  Ministries  of  the  Government  of  India  and  by  the  State  governments.  It 
must  focus  on  research  in  the  fields  relevant  for  policy  formulation  and  more 
specifically,  in  the  domain  of  official  statistics.  The  ISI  should  help  in  the  technical 
upgradation  of  data  generated  by  the  various  Ministries  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  State  Governments.  It  must  improve  sample  survey  methodology  by  updating 
and  renovating  techniques  of  data  collection  and  imparting  training  in  statistical 
methods  to  key  personnel  in  their  organizations. 
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The  tasks  of  perspective  planning  and  survey  designing  assigned  to  the  institute 
in  the  past  have  not  been  replaced  by  any  similar  assigned  task  on  a  regular  basis. 
A  formal  arrangement  permitting  the  institute’s  collaboration  with  government  agencies 
involved  in  collection,  compilation  and  analysis  of  official  statistics  might  help  in  the 
improvement  of  the  country’s  statistical  system.  The  Institute  could  consider  setting 
up  an  Official  Statistics  unit  that  would  coordinate  between  the  Central  Statistical 
Organisation  and  researchers  at  ISI  in  matters  of  research.  The  Institute  could  consider 
supporting  collaborative  research  between  ISI  and  official  statisticians  on  topics  relating 
to  ‘official  statistics’. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  premier  teaching  and  research  institutes  like  the  IIT’s  and 
IIM’s,  this  Institute  needs  to  diversify  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  cater  to  the 
growing  needs  of  our  country.  This  is  the  opportune  time  for  the  Institute  to  think 
along  these  lines. 

A  judicious  balance  has  to  be  envisaged  between  individual  academic  work  on 
truly  fundamental  problems  and  work  that  calls  for  a  greater  engagement  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems  facing  the  country. 

I  look  forward  to  the  ISI  continuing  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our 
official  statistical  system  and  to  the  development  of  the  discipline.  ISI  must  regain  its 
reputation  as  an  institution  of  world-class  excellence.  In  the  world  of  today,  competition 
in  any  field  is  competition  in  knowledge  and  that  is  why  we  need  institutions  of 
excellence  like  ISI.  I  am  sure  that  the  lamp  lit  by  Professor  Mahalanobis  75  years  ago 
will  continue  to  burn  bright  in  the  future. 

I  wish  you  all  and  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  the  very  best  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  am  sure  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 


FICCI  :  Steering  Indian  Economy  to 
New  Era  of  Development 


w  ISH  YOU  ALL  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  new  year!  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
once  again  at  your  Annual  General  Meeting.  I  compliment  Shri  SK  Poddar  and  Dr 
Amit  Mitra  for  their  energetic  leadership  of  FICCI  during  the  past  year.  I  wish  Dr 
Habib  Khorakiwala  a  very  active  ar/d  productive  year  ahead.  I  &m  impressed  by  the 
quiet  efficiency  with  which  Dr  Mitm  has  re-energised  FICCI  over  the  past  decade.  I 
must  thank  him  and  FICCI  for  the  support  that  has  been  extended  for  the  many 
initiatives  of  our  Government. 

Organisations  like  yours,  with  your  extensive  contacts,  have  played  a  constructive 
role  in  facilitating  greater  political  consensus  in  favour  of  economic  policies  that  will 
take  our  country  forward.  There  is,  however,  an  unfinished  agenda  that  is  yet  to  be 
completed.  You  have,  therefore,  much  more  work  to  do  in  shaping  policy  in  the  year 
ahead! 

We  meet  at  a  very  opportune  moment  in  our  recent  history.  There  is  an  air  of 
optimism  about  our  economic  prospects.  The  manufacturing  sector  is  buoyant  and 
both  old  and  new  industries  find  new  markets  emerging.  The  services  sector  continues 
to  drive  growth  and  generate  employment.  For  the  first  time  ever  the  annual  inflow 
of  foreign  direct  investment,  measured  in  billion  dollars,  will  go  into  double  digits. 

From  being  demand-constrained  in  the  past,  economic  growth  now  appears  to 
be  supply-constrained.  Be  it  power,  be  it  port  capacity,  be  it  supply  of  skilled  manpower 
-  a  variety  of  supply  bottlenecks  are  holding  the  growth  rate  back.  A  major  responsibility 
for  us  in  government  is  to  help  relax  this  supply  constraint.  If  a  youthful  population 
is  our  asset,  we  need  to  make  them  skilled  and  capable  of  securing  gainful  employment. 
This  requires  a  huge  expansion  in  vocational  education  and  this  is  certainly  on  the 
anvil.  We  have  started  work  on  a  Vocational  Education  Mission  and  I  hope  to  see 
tangible  steps  being  taken  in  this  direction  in  the  coming  few  months. 

The  Government  and  our  macro-economic  authorities  also  have  the  responsibility 
of  ensuring  that  fiscal  discipline  is  maintained  even  as  we  work  to  promote  growth 
with  equity.  Our  tax  regime  should  be  liberal,  but  equitable.  It  should  be  transparent 
and  not  subject  to  administrative  discretion.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  inherent  honesty 
of  our  people,  and  we  must  respect  that.  When  there  is  transgression  it  must  be 
visited  upon  by  predictable  action.  The  introduction  of  VAT  in  most  states  of  the 
country  has  been  a  matter  of  satisfaction.  We  will  now  move  towards  a  common  GST 
and  better  harmonization  of  VAT  rates  as  well.  In  the  long  run,  our  tax  regime  should 
not  have  too  many  exemptions  which  make  tax  administration  an  unnecessarily 
complex  exercise  vulnerable  to  misuse. 
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It  is  also  incumbent  upon  us  to  ensure  transparent  functioning  and  regulation  of 
markets.  Even  the  most  open  market  economy  requires  regulatory  supervision.  In 
hopeful  and  optimistic  times  such  as  these,  we  must  guard  against  irrational  exuberance 
and  ensure  stability  of  markets. 

One  of  the  areas  of  successful  reform  in  the  past  decade  has  been  that  of  the 
financial  sector.  India’s  standards  and  regulatory  institutions  are  world  class.  We  have 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  this  system  and  ensure  that  financial  discipline  is  maintained. 
Our  monetary  authorities  have  the  responsibility  to  ensure  stability  in  the  financial, 
foreign  exchange  and  money  markets  while  sustaining  the  growth  process.  As  we 
gradually  integrate  India  into  the  global  financial  system  and  as  we  gain  confidence 
in  our  economy’s  abilities,  we  will  gradually  move  into  a  less  restrictive  forex  regime. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Tarapore  Committee  are  a  step  in  this  direction,  mixing 
caution  with  optimism. 

I  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  sense  of  optimism  must  be 
balanced  by  realism  about  the  problems  at  hand  and  the  hurdles  we  still  need  to 
cross.  Even  as  the  optimism  about  our  prospects  makes  us  hold  our  head  high, 
realism  about  the  challenges  we  face  ensures  that  our  feet  are  firmly  on  the  ground. 
A  realistic  appreciation  of  what  needs  to  be  done  is  necessary. 

Amidst  all  the  hype  about  accelerating  growth  and  a  buoyant  market,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  sustain  a  much  higher  rate  of  investment, 
keep  inflation  under  control,  generate  more  employment,  impart  a  new  element  of 
dynamism  to  our  agriculture  and  wage  a  decisive  war  against  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease. 

To  win  this  war,  however,  we  need  more  productive  investment.  We  have  to 
create  more  jobs  in  the  non-farm  sector,  both  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  The 
revitalization  of  our  agriculture  is  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge  -  both  for  the 
government  and  the  private  sector.  If  we  have  to  bridge  the  rural-urban  divide  and 
the  regional  economic  divide,  we  need  to  transform  the  agriculture  and  allied  sectors. 
The  problems  are  well  known.  We  need  to  look  at  efficient  and  effective  solutions. 
As  I  see  many  business  houses  entering  into  mass  retailing,  I  hope  the  supply  chains 
being  built  reach  out  directly  to  farmers,  ensuring  more  remunerative  prices.  The 
Integrated  Food  Law  has  been  passed  by  Parliament  and  we  will  be  operationalising 
this  in  the  next  few  months.  This  will  impart  new  dynamism  to  agro-processing.  We 
have  to  invest  more  and  invest  efficiently  in  better  infrastructure  -  both  the  physical 
infrastructure  which  Mr  Poddar  referred  to  and  the  social  infrastructure  of  health  and 
education.  This  we  are  committed  to  doing. 

I  do  believe  that  in  the  past  two  years  our  Government  has  succeeded  in  altering 
the  state  of  expectations  in  the  economy.  Apart  from  the  higher  rate  of  investment, 
which  is  now  at  an  all-time  peak  of  31%  of  GDP,  what  has  sustained  the  above  8% 
annual  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy  is  the  altered  state  of  expectations.  New 
opportunities  are  being  created  to  promote  public  private  partnerships  for  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  infrastructure  sectors.  Not  only  do  we  have  a  goal 
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of  investing  over  US$  320  billion  in  our  infrastructure  sectors,  we  have  also  created 
the  necessary  institutional  structures  and  tangible  investment  opportunities  to  enable 
this  investment  to  actually  happen. 

In  fact,  the  turnaround  and  the  revitalization  of  Indian  railways  is  a  classic 
example  of  what  good  governance  with  a  focus  on  basics  can  achieve  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  The  unparalleled  growth  taking  place  here  and  the  public  private 
partnerships  happening  in  the  dedicated  freight  corridor,  the  operation  of  container 
trains  and  the  management  of  railway  stations  is  an  example  for  all  other  infrastructure 
sectors.  Even  the  road  sector  has  an  extensive  plan  for  rolling  out  top  class  highways 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  through  a  BOT  model.  As  Mr  Poddar  has 
mentioned,  the  Ultra  Mega  Power  Projects  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
producing  power  at  extremely  competitive  rates  through  private  investment.  However, 
we  still  need  to  clean  up  the  act  in  this  critical  sector  and  the  meeting  of  Chief 
Ministers  which  has  been  called  in  February  will  address  the  bottlenecks  constraining 
this  sector,  particularly  the  viability  of  distribution  companies.  It  is  my  solemn  assurance 
that  the  power  sector  will  secure  the  priority  attention  of  our  government  this  year. 

Like  Lord  Keynes,  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  in  a  world  of  uncertainty,  risk¬ 
taking  and  enterprise  are  deeply  influenced  by  the  state  of  expectations.  When  investors 
worry  about  the  present  and  are  uncertain  about  the  future,  investment  activity  is 
undoubtedly  dampened.  However,  when  investors  are  reassured  by  the  present  and 
reasonably  optimistic  about  the  future,  they  invest  in  it.  Today  the  state  of  expectations 
of  investors  is  positive.  They  feel  reassured  by  the  various  steps  we  have  taken  and 
by  the  new  dynamism  exhibited  by  Indian  enterprise  and  professionals  in  recent 
years. 

However,  to  sustain  this  positive  state  of  expectations  we  need  able  political  and 
economic  management.  We  need  farsighted  leadership  at  all  levels.  We  need,  above 
all,  greater  political  consensus  in  favour  of  forward-looking  policies.  Policies  that 
attract  new  investment,  create  new  jobs,  create  new  capabilities  and  skills.  Policies 
that  empower  our  producers,  our  workers,  our  farmers,  our  artisans,  our  engineers 
and  scientists  and  all  productive  sections  of  society. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  much  we  have  to  do  to  further  accelerate  the  growth 
rate  and  make  growth  more  inclusive.  The  Approach  Paper  to  the  Eleventh  Five  Year 
Plan  sets  out  in  detail  the  constraints  facing  the  economy  and  the  policies  we  must 
adopt  to  step  up  the  rate  of  growth  of  savings,  revenues,  investment,  income  and 
employment.  I  am  confident  that  our  economy  now  has  the  steam  and  the  energy 
to  move  to  a  higher  growth  trajectory.  Our  Government  will  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  sustain  the  buoyancy  in  the  economy  and  the  optimism  of  investors.  I  notice  that 
not  all  proposals  for  investment  in  large  projects  materialize  owing  to  various  hurdles 
and  bottlenecks.  Many  of  these  require  inter-ministerial  action  or  close  coordination 
between  the  center  and  the  states.  I  will  ask  the  Finance  Ministry  and  the  Investment 
commission  to  suggest  an  institutional  mechanism  whereby  large  scale  projects  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  are  facilitated  so  that  they  take  off  as  planned. 
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It  is  our  responsibility  in  Government  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to 
improved  economic  performance.  Equally,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  business  to  ensure 
that  our  firms  become  more  globally  competitive.  Our  economy  has  to  be  more 
closely  integrated  with  that  of  our  immediate  and  distant  neighbours.  FICCI  has 
played  an  active  role  in  promoting  the  idea  of  regional  economic  cooperation  both 
in  the  context  of  South  Asia  and  South-east  Asia. 

Later  this  week  I  will  be  participating  in  the  East  Asia  Summit.  We  remain 
committed  to  increased  economic  interaction  between  India  and  the  economies  of 
East  and  South-East  Asia.  We  would  also  like  to  be  a  member  of  the  wider  Asian 
Economic  Community.  This  requires  greater  openness  on  our  part.  Indian  industry 
must  be  prepared  for  this.  We  have  laid  out  a  timetable  for  tariff  reduction  and  we 
must  adhere  to  it.  Indian  industry  can  no  longer  seek  excessive  protection  through 
tariffs  and  must  prepare  for  the  brave  new  world  of  global  integration. 

Indian  business  must  also  be  prepared  for  a  more  fast-track  economic  integration 
in  South  Asia.  As  the  region’s  largest  economy,  we  must  be  more  open  to  our 
neighbours.  I  must  compliment  FICCI  for  the  initiative  it  had  taken  nearly  a  decade 
ago  to  strengthen  business-to-business  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan.  I  recall 
that  a  FICCI  delegation  had  gone  to  Pakistan  in  1995  to  promote  closer  economic 
relations.  Thanks  to  FICCI’s  efforts,  the  India-Pakistan  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industries  was  set  up.  I  hope  Indian  and  Pakistani  business  leaders,  as  indeed  business 
leaders  from  the  region  as  a  whole,  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  political  leadership 
in  promoting  peace,  security  and  friendship  in  our  region. 

I  sincerely  believe,  as  I  have  said  so  often,  that  the  destiny  of  the  people  of 
South  Asia  is  interlinked.  It  is  not  just  our  past  that  links  us,  but  our  future  too.  India 
cannot  be  a  prosperous,  dynamic  economy  and  a  stabL  polity  if  our  neighbourhood 
as  a  whole  is  also  not  economically  prosperous  and  politically  stable.  Similarly,  our 
neighbours  cannot  prosper  if  India  does  not  do  so  as  well.  There  are  enormous 
opportunities  for  promoting  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  in  South  Asia.  To  exploit 
these  opportunities,  the  nations  of  South  Asia  have  to  work  sincerely  to  control  the 
scourge  of  terrorism  and  extremism. 

Recently,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Amritsar,  I  spoke  of  how  I  envision  relations 
with  Pakistan.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  relations  between  our  two  countries  become 
so  friendly,  and  that  we  generate  such  an  atmosphere  of  trust  between  each  other, 
that  the  two  nations  would  be  able  to  agree  on  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  Security  and 
Friendship.  In  the  increasingly  globalised  and  integrated  world  we  live  in,  political 
borders  are  no  longer  economic  and  social  barriers.  I  dream  of  a  day  when,  while 
retaining  our  respective  national  identities,  one  can  have  breakfast  in  Amritsar,  lunch 
in  Lahore  and  dinner  in  Kabul.  That  is  how  my  forefathers  lived.  That  is  how  I  want 
our  grandchildren  to  live. 

These  are  good  times  for  Indian  business.  But  with  greater  opportunity  comes 
greater  responsibility.  You  must  pay<lue  attention  to  improved  corporate  governance. 
You  must  be  sensitive  to  the  urgent  need  to  protect  our  environment  and  to  prevent 
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degradation  of  our  land,  water  and  air  resources.  You  must  ensure  that  the  interests 
of  your  shareholders  and  stakeholders  are  best  served.  Even  as  you  demand  a  more 
hospitable  environment  for  business,  you  must  become  more  socially  responsible. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  spread  of  industrialization  should  be  a  contentious  process. 
Issues  such  as  land  acquisition  and  displacement  of  people  and  their  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement  should  be  transparently  addressed.  We  will  be  finalizing  a  new 
Rehabilitation  Policy  in  three  months  and  this  will  be  more  progressive,  humane  and 
conducive  to  the  long  term  welfare  of  all  stakeholders.  Indian  industry  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  empower  the  weaker  sections  of  society,  particularly  the 
scheduled  castes,  scheduled  tribes  and  minorities,  so  that  they  can  benefit  equitably 
from  processes  of  economic  and  social  development.  Industrial  development  is  not 
a  zero  sum  game.  It  can  be  a  win-win  process  for  all  sections  of  society. 

l  If  we  act  wisely  and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  heart,  we  can 
tywsform  our  economy  and  society.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 
of  knowledge-based  development.  The  country  requires  long-term  and  strategic 
thinking.  As  captains  of  Indian  industry  you  can  play  a  pro-active  and  constructive 
role  in  this  regard. 

i 

In  a  democracy  politicians  will  perforce  take  a  short-term  view.  After  all,  one  has 
to  be  in  office  to  make  a  difference!  A  politician  has  to  think  of  the  next  election, 
even  if  he  speaks  for  the  next  generation!  You  might  perhaps  say  that  your  horizon 
is  even  more  limited.  That  you  have  to  think  about  the  next  quarter’s  balance  sheet 
results!  That  is  fair  enough. 

However,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  think  of  our  country’s  future,  and  the 
need  to  build  a  progressive  and  equitable  polity  and  society.  It  is  with  this  sense  of 
patriotism  and  forward  looking  thinking  that  FICCI  came  into  being.  I  urge  you  to 
continue  to  work  with  that  spirit  of  your  founders  and  stay  faithful  to  their  grand 
vision  and  aspirations.  I  wish  your  Annual  Meeting  all  success. 


Public  Sector  Enterprises  :  Need  to 
Foster  Entrepreneurship  and 
Professionalism 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  once  again  to  have  this  opportunity  to  interact  with  some  of  the 
captains  of  our  public  sector  industry.  Public  sector  enterprises  constitute  even  today 
a  bulwark  of  our  industrial  economy.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  the  public  sector 
occupied  the  “commanding  heights”  of  our  economy.  Today  you  share  this  space 
with  a  very  dynamic  entrepreneurial  class  and,  in  some  sectors,  with  global 
multinationals.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  competitiveness  of  our  public  enterprises  that 
in  many  of  these  sectors  you  have  been  able  to  stand  your  ground  against  fierce 
competition  both  internal  competition  as  well  as  competition  from  abroad.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  your  managerial  competence,  to  the  dedication  of  your  workers  and 
employees  and  management  to  our  joint  national  commitment  to  the  revitalization  of 
public  enterprises  as  a  major  engine  of  India’s  economic  growth. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  these  past  two  years  you  have  done  a  creditable  job 
in  turning  around  many  of  our  public  enterprises.  There  has  been  an  improvement 
in  their  financial  and  physical  performance.  I  compliment  you  all  for  this  solid 
achievement. 

The  revitalization  of  our  public  sector  is  an  integral  part  of  our  strategy  of 
promoting  ‘inclusive  growth’.  We  regard  the  public  sector  truly  as  an  engine  of  growth, 
a  source  of  employment  generation  and  as  an  important  source  of  R&D  in  our 
industrial  sector.  Our  Government’s  policy  has  been  to  remove  all  irritants  coming  in 
the  way  of  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  public  enterprises.  The  National  Common 
Minimum  Programme  (NCMP)  outlines  our  commitment  in  this  regard  in  unambiguous 
terms. 

We  recognize  that  the  basic  environment  in  which  PSEs  operate  now  has 
undergone  tremendous  and  rapid  change.  I  am  glad  that  despite  apprehensions  on 
their  survival,  public  sector  enterprises  have  valiantly  accepted  the  challenge  of 
competition,  the  challenge  of  rapid  economic  and  social  change,  the  challenge  of 
rapid  and  often  unpredictable  technological  change.  This  has  helped  them  emerge 
stronger  and  more  competitive. 

1  he  latest  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Enterprises  Survey  for  2005-06  highlights 
growing  importance  and  significance  of  the  public  sector  in  our  economy.  It  also 
highlights  the  changing  dynamics  of  their  functioning.  The  management  of  change  is 
the  greater  challenge  facing  our  economy  and  the  manner  in  which  we  meet  this 
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challenge  will  determine  our  responses  to  the  challenges  of  change  that  Indian  economy 
must  learn  to  cope  with  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  many  PSEs  have  registered  handsome  growth  in  their  net 
profit,  turnover,  as  well  as  contribution  to  national  exchequer,  and  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  I  am  also  happy  to  learn  that  the  total  number  of  loss  making  PSEs  has 
fallen  from  79  to  58  last  year.  I  hope  the  Bureau  for  Reconstruction  of  PSEs  (BRPSEs), 
will  come  forward  with  time  bound  programmes  for  revival  of  sick  PSEs.  It  must  help 
the  Government  take  an  early  decision  on  all  pending  proposals. 

Our  commitment  towards  a  stronger  and  vibrant  public  sector  means  we  are 
committed  to  empowering  the  management  of  PSEs  with  full  managerial  and  financial 
autonomy.  Our  Government  has  taken  several  initiatives  to  revitalize  public  enterprises 
and  offer  them  greater  financial  and  managerial  autonomy.  Autonomy  is,  of  course, 
directly  co-related  to  the  issue  of  accountability.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  note  that 
SCOPE  has  been  emphasizing  the  need  for  improved  corporate  governance  in  our 
PSEs. 

It  may  be  useful  for  more  public  enterprises  to  be  listed  on  the  stock  exchange, 
as  this  would  enhance  professionalization  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  empower 
Independent  Directors.  Induction  of  Independent  Directors  on  the  boards  of  PSEs 
would,  I  believe,  ensure  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  decision-making 
processes  as  well.  We  must  therefore  pay  greater  attention  to  how  we  identify 
“independent”  directors  and  ensure  that  they  are  indeed  truly  independent 
“professionals”  who  bring  with  them  both  expertise  and  a  reputation  for  good 
governance  and  high  professional  conduct  and  also  a  faith  in  the  continuing  growth 
of  the  public  sector  in  the  service  of  our  people. 

It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  entrepreneurship  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  private 
sector.  Public  enterprises  too  can  and  must  foster  entrepreneurship.  But  this  requires 
an  environment  that  encourages  risk  taking,  empowers  professionalism  and  offers 
adequate  freedom  to  the  chief  executive  and  his  or  her  senior  management  to  take 
quick  and  difficult  decisions.  Excessive  regulation  restricts  entrepreneurial  drive  and 
makes  management  risk  averse.  That  is  not  the  way  to  go  forward  in  the  fast  changing 
world  full  of  uncertainly  -  the  overall  environment  in  which  our  enterprises  operate. 

Public  enterprises  should  also  evolve  their  own  code  of  corporate  ethics  and 
conduct  and  ensure  adherence  to  such  codes.  Our  Government  is  working  towards 
limiting  the  administrative  ministries’  role  in  the  day-to-day  management  of  public 
enterprises.  I  hope  the  steps  we  intend  to  take  will  help  our  public  enterprises  to 
become  more  globally  competitive.  That  should  be  the  ambition  of  all  PSEs. 

Going  beyond  organizational  issues,  public  enterprises  also  need  a  new  strategic 
vision.  In  the  increasingly  globalised  world  that  they  operate  in  now,  they  must  learn 
from  the  private  sector  and  seize  opportunities  for  mergers,  acquisitions, 
amalgamations,  takeovers  and  creating  new  joint  ventures.  This  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  their  business  strategy  to  create  value  for  their  shareholder,  become  cost 
effective,  reduce  the  cost  of  finance  and  increase  their  market  share.  I  believe  that 
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many  joint  ventures  and  alliances,  both  between  public  enterprises  and  between  public 
and  private  enterprises,  are  being  worked  out.  That  truly  is  a  healthy  development. 
Such  joint  ventures  and  public-private  partnerships  can  help  the  public  sector  benefit 
from  the  private  sector’s  competitive  advantages  wherever  it  might  exist. 

Apart  from  central  public  enterprises,  there  are  hundreds  of  state  level  public 
enterprises  with  vast  sums  of  public  money  invested  in  them.  They  must  also  change 
and  adapt  to  the  needs  of  times.  Given  the  state  of  State  Government  finances,  many 
State  governments  are  unable  to  afford  luxury  of  large  number  of  loss  making 
enterprises.  We  must  therefore  find  viable  means  to  revive  and  sustain  such  enterprises 
and  ensure  that  the  interests  of  workers  and  employees  are  not  hurt  due  to  political 
interference  and  bad  management. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  given  away  the  MoU  Excellence  Awards  and  SCOPE 
Awards  to  some  of  our  best  central  public  sector  enterprises  and  their  top  management. 
These  awards  should  encourage  our  public  enterprises  to  do  better  and  aim  higher. 

I  congratulate  all  the  Award  winners. 


•Uv 


Indian  Economy  :  On  the  Path  of 
Sustained  Growth 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  with  you  to  speak  about  a  rapidly  changing  Indian 
economy.  I  hope  this  Round  Table  on  India  will  give  you  an  insight  into  the  trends 
that  characterize  the  Indian  economy  and  help  you  take  a  more  informed  view  of  our 
performance  and  our  prospects.  I  also  hope  it  will  enable  The  Economist  itself  to  be 
a  bit  more  positive  when  it  covers  India! 

Earlier  this  week  I  have  been  told  BBC  reported  results  of  a  worldwide  opinion 
poll  it  had  commissioned  on  the  global  image  of  various  countries.  It  was  heartening 
to  see  India  emerge  on  top  as  a  country  that  had  ‘most  improved’  its  global  image. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  The  Indian  economy  is  doing  better  and  Indians  are 
doing  better,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  the  best  is  yet  to 
come. 

Our  economy  is  probably  on  a  growth  path  which  if  sustained  for  a  decade  or 
so,  will  enable  us  to  eradicate  the  ancient  scourges  of  mass  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease  to  a  very  substantial  extent.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  our  economy  has 
recorded  over  8%  growth  in  national  income  for  three  consecutive  years.  Last  year 
the  economy  grew  at  over  9%.  Many  analysts  believe  that  our  economy  has  moved 
on  to  a  new  high  growth  trajectory.  There  are  some,  including  The  Economist,  who 
believe  that  the  economy  may  be  ‘over-heated’!  You  have  my  assurance  that  our 
macro-economic  authorities  have  a  creditable  track  record  for  macro-economic 
management.  They  have  taken,  and  will  take,  whatever  steps  are  required  to  ensure 
the  sustainability  and  the  stability  of  our  growth  process. 

I  do  believe  there  is  today  an  air  of  justified  optimism  about  India’s  economic 
prospects.  There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  such  optimism.  First,  and  foremost,  our 
savings  and  investment  rates  are  rising  and  are  presently  at  around  32%  and  34% 
of  our  GDP  respectively.  I  have  often  felt  that  official  statistics  in  India  understate  the 
true  values  of  these  figures.  I  also  have  reasons  to  believe  that  they  will  rise  further 
by  another  5%  in  5  to  6  years  to  come.  As  the  monetised  part  of  the  economy 
expands  and  there  is  an  increase  in  productivity,  the  total  savings  and  investment 
rates  will  certainly  go  up  further.  As  more  people  shift  from  agriculture  to 
manufacturing,  and  more  people  move  from  rural  areas  to  urban  areas,  the  shift  itself 
will  add  a  couple  of  percentage  points  to  India’s  growth. 

Second,  India  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  “demographic  dividend”,  given  the 
age  profile  of  our  population.  This  demographic  dividend  itself  will  drive  up  growth 
and  the  savings  rate,  apart  from  making  India  one  of  the  few  countries  without  a 
labour  constraint  for  many  decades  to  come.  Of  course,  this  assumes  that  our  macro- 
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economic  policies  as  well  as  our  educational  and  training  policies  will  be  sufficiently 
employment  friendly  to  absorb  all  the  new  entrants  to  our  labour  force. 

Third,  there  is  today  a  broad  national  consensus  on  economic  policies,  even  if 
on  a  few  issues  we  continue  to  have  differences  among  various  political  parties.  It  is 
indeed  quite  remarkable  that  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  fiscal  and  economic  policies 
have  largely  followed  a  similar  consistent  line.  This  signifies  a  broad  national  consensus 
on  the  direction  our  economy  should  take.  I  have  often  said  that  we  should  judge 
political  parties  not  by  what  they  say  when  they  are  in  opposition  but  by  what  they 
do  when  in  power.  The  stability  in  policies  in  the  last  16  years  is  proof  that  economic 
policies  are  not  as  contentious  as  often  made  out  to  be.  If  there  are  differences,  these 
are  on  the  finer  nuances  of  policy  and  the  relative  emphasis  on  public  investment  in 
social  sector. 

I  am,  of  course,  the  first  to  admit  that  one  should  not  be  overawed  by  growth 
statistics.  It  is  important  to  ensure  that  growth  is  equitable  and  inclusive.  The 
accelerated  growth  we  are  seeing  generates  the  resources  needed  for  social  spending 
without  causing  fiscal  stress.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  in  Government  to  ensure  that 
growth  creates  more  productive  employment  opportunities  and  reduces  poverty.  With 
these  objectives  in  mind,  our  focus  has  been  on  sustaining  higher  rates  of  investment 
particularly  in  infrastructure  -  both  urban  and  rural,  and  in  social  sectors,  especially 
education  and  health  care. 

An  important  strength  of  the  Indian  economy  today  is  that  we  no  longer  face 
any  insurmountable  external  constraint  on  growth.  The  global  environment,  both 
political  and  economic,  is  largely  benign  from  our  point  of  view.  There  are,  of  course, 
issues  and  trends  that  cause  concern  but  these  are  generally  applicable  to  most 
countries.  For  example,  we  are  all  concerned  with  high  energy  prices  and  uncertainty 
in  the  oil-producing  regions  of  the  world.  We  are  all  equally  concerned  about  terrorism 
and  threats  to  global  peace  and  stability.  Finally,  we  are  all  equally  concerned  about 
global  warming  and  climate  change.  We  are  also  concerned  about  the  growth  of 
protectionism  in  major  developed  countries.  But  these  are  global  challenges  and 
merit  a  global  response. 

Our  diplomacy  and  our  economic  growth  have,  however,  helped  us  create  an 
external  economic  and  strategic  environment  that  is  today  more  supportive  of  our 
development  goals  than  ever  before.  This  is  precisely  why  I  say  that  our  real  challenges 
are  at  home.  I  believe  many  of  the  speakers  who  will  be  addressing  you  at  this 
important  Round  Table  will  focus  on  all  these  domestic  challenges  we  face. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  challenges  at  hand  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  deal  with  them  as  best  as  we  can,  within  the  constraints  imposed  by  our 
polity.  I  do  believe  that  there  is  widespread  political  consensus  on  many  issues  and 
we  can  move  forward  in  many  areas  of  policy.  The  steps  we  have  taken  to  increase 
investment  in  infrastructure  and  in  agriculture  is  one  example  of  what  is  indeed 
doable.  We  have  seen  and  expect  to  further  see  a  massive  increase  in  investment, 
both  public  and  private,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  our  infrastructure.  The  institutional 
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architecture  for  sustaining  high  levels  of  investment  in  infrastructure  has  been  indeed 
put  in  place  -  public  private  partnerships,  systematic  bidding  systems,  viability  gap 
funding  and  other  financing  mechanisms  and  standardized  approval  procedures.  These 
are  already  fetching  results  and  to  some  extent,  the  increased  investment  in 
infrastructure  has  been  a  driver  of  growth  as  well  as  demand.  I  foresee  over  the  next 
few  years,  over  US  $  300  billion  being  invested  in  infrastructure  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  both  manufacturing  and  services  sectors  are  showing  a 
dynamism  which  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction.  In  the  long  run,  it  would  be  our  endeavour 
to  maintain  and  enhance  our  competitiveness  in  these  sectors  so  that  they  continue 
to  be  major  sources  of  growth  and  employment  and  also  for  productivity  growth.  Our 
policy  stance  would  be  determined  by  this  broad  objective.  We  are  working  to  ease 
the  supply  constraints  in  the  availability  of  skilled  labour. 

The  growth  of  infrastructure,  manufacturing  and  services  sectors  would  also 
involve  large  flow  of  foreign  direct  investment.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  FDI 
inflows  have  exceeded  FII  inflows.  This  is  a  measure  of  growing  global  confidence  in 
India’s  long  term  prospects.  It  is  the  intention  of  our  Government  to  create  and 
sustain  an  environment  conducive  to  risk  taking  and  long  term  investment  in  India. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  our  FDI  regulations  have  also  been  made  more  liberal, 
transparent  and  investor  friendly.  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  FDI  policy  was 
undertaken  last  year  with  a  view  to  consolidate  steps  already  taken  and  further 
rationalize  policy  in  new  areas.  As  a  result,  there  are  very  few  sectors  which  have  any 
investment  constraints.  A  liberal  and  transparent  FDI  policy  for  industrial,  services 
and  infrastructure  sectors  is  now  in  place.  I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the  minister  for 
commerce  and  industries,  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  when  he  speaks  to  you. 

I  do  recognize  that  there  are  still  areas  where  we  need  to  do  more  in  the 
immediate  future  if  we  are  to  sustain  our  growth  momentum.  We  need  a  further 
deepening  and  widening  through  a  reform  of  our  banking  and  financial  system  so 
that  the  underlying  potential  of  savings  and  resources  can  be  mobilized  and  deployed 
efficiently.  We  need  to  develop  a  long  term  debt  market  which  will  fulfill  both  the 
needs  of  long  term  savers  and  the  massive  investment  needs  of  massive  investment 
in  infrastructure  that  we  need.  The  labour  markets  too  need  to  be  made  more  efficient, 
although  I  often  feel  that  this  problem  is  overemphasized.  Since  90%  of  India’s 
labour  force  is  in  the  so  called  unorganized  sector  and  this  sector  is  not  constrained 
by  any  unwieldy  laws.  We  also  need  to  improve  both  the  quality  of  governance  at 
all  levels  and  public  service  delivery  mechanisms,  particularly  in  the  social  sectors. 
We  have  generated  adequate  resources  in  the  last  three  years  for  use  in  social  sector 
without  sacrificing  fiscal  prudence.  However,  we  cannot  spend  our  way  to  prosperity 
and  having  tangible  outcomes  is,  therefore,  as  important  as  increasing  outlays.  This 
is  the  single  biggest  concern  of  our  government  today  and  we  have  to  address  this 
issue  if  we  need  greater  returns  on  our  social  investments. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Indian  economy  has  become  much  more  open 
and  is  increasingly  integrated  with  the  global  economy.  This  has  its  rewards  and  risks. 
As  the  world’s  largest  democracy  and  as  an  open  society  and  an  open  polity,  we 
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believe  we  must  also  be  an  open  economy.  However,  this  process  has  had  to  be 
calibrated  and  measured  so  that  domestic  enterprise  and  our  working  people  are  able 
to  adjust  to  emerging  realities.  I  find  it  surprising  when  I  continue  to  hear  complaints 
about  our  economy  still  being  a  relatively  inward-looking  economy. 

Consider  just  one  measure  of  openness  -  the  share  of  external  trade  in  national 
income.  According  to  published  official  data,  the  share  of  trade  in  India’s  GDP 
compares  favourably  with  a  number  of  industrial  and  industrializing  economies, 
including  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Moreover,  India’s  approach  to  foreign  trade 
has  never  been  that  of  mercantilist.  We  have  never  been  keen  on  accumulating  a 
large  trade  surplus.  Our  exports  have  risen  to  finance  higher  imports  and  we  continue 
to  have  a  trade  deficit  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  last  three  years,  we  have 
taken  more  unilateral  steps  to  integrate  our  economy  with  the  evolving  world  economy. 
The  peak  rate  of  import  duty,  which  was  very  high  till  only  recently,  has  now  been 
reduced  to  10%,  bringing  it  very  close  to  ASEAN  levels. 

Further,  we  are  keen  that  multilateral  trade  talks  do  succeed.  We  are  firm  believers 
in  a  rule  based  global  trading  system  and  hence,  we  welcome  resumption  of 
negotiations  in  the  Doha  Round  at  the  WTO.  A  multilateral  trade  regime  is  in  our 
strategic  interests.  As  a  relatively  small  trading  nation,  we  benefit  from  global  rules 
of  the  game.  We  are,  therefore,  committed  to  an  early  positive  conclusion  to  the 
Doha  Round.  In  order  to  break  the  impasse,  developed  countries  must  make 
meaningful  offers  to  reduce  the  huge  trade-distorting  subsidies  provided  to  their 
agricultural  sector.  Equally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  for  us  agriculture  is  not  just  a 
business  but  a  way  of  life  and  a  major  source  of  livelihood.  Markets  are  good  for 
those  and  they  serve  those  who  are  part  of  market  systems  but  have  no  meaning  for 
those  who  do  not  have  the  skills  or  resources  to  participate  in  market  processes.  We 
should  therefore  work  towards  an  outcome  which  does  not  destabilize  and  cause 
distress  to  this  large  sections  of  our  people  living  at  the  edges  of  subsistence.  Our 
own  economic  policies  demonstrate,  however,  that  we  are  going  to  be  contributors 
to  the  successful  completion  of  Doha  round. 

At  the  same  time,  India  has  also  undertaken  region  specific  trade  liberalisation. 
We  have  been  engaged  in  crafting  free  trade  agreements  with  many  countries  including 
ASEAN.  I  believe  these  should  all  be  viewed  as  building  blocks  of  a  larger  agenda 
of  trade  liberalisation.  Regional  and  free  trade  agreements  help  us  speed  up  trade 
liberalisation  and  move  closer  to  meeting  our  multilateral  commitments. 

In  our  external  relations,  we  are  at  a  stage  where  our  relations  with  our  immediate 
and  larger  neighbourhood  and  with  all  major  countries  of  the  world,  have  improved 
significantly.  The  agreement  with  the  US  on  civilian  nuclear  energy  will  open  up 
immense  possibilities  for  growth  of  nuclear  energy  in  our  country.  We  are  moving 
forward  on  our  dialogue  with  Pakistan  and  there  certainly  is  a  climate  of  reconciliation. 
With  China  too,  we  are  trying  seriously  to  resolve  the  border  problem.  Our  government 
is  hopeful  that  we  can  build  a  region  of  peace  and  friendship  in  South  Asia  and  we 
will  make  sustained  efforts  to  achieve  this  goal. 
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I  invite  you  to  participate  in  this  adventure  of  enterprise  and  development  that 
is  now  unfolding  itself  in  our  country.  We  are  committed  to  maintaining  the  rhythm 
of  the  economy  and  sustain  it  on  its  development  path.  The  global  community  has 
a  stake  in  the  success  of  India  -  in  India’s  pursuit  of  development  within  the  framework 
of  a  pluralistic  democracy.  If  more  than  a  billion  people  can  see  their  lives  improving, 
living  in  an  open  society  and  in  an  open  economy,  the  world  will  be  a  better  place 
to  live  in.  India’s  success  will  renew  humanity’s  faith  in  liberal  democracy,  in  the  rule 
of  law,  in  free  and  open  societies.  The  21st  century  will  be  a  safer  century  if  these 
values  that  we  stand  for  find  greater  global  endorsement.  I  invite  you  to  rediscover 
India,  to  have  faith  in  us  and  to  be  our  partners  in  progress. 


Building  Strategies  for  a  Modern 
Industrial  Economy 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  to  inaugurate  this  new  campus  of  the  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Industrial  Development.  Let  me,  at  the  very  outset,  convey  my  warmest 
regards  and  my  best  wishes  for  the  long  life  of  Shri  Chandrashekharji.  This  institute 
is  the  realization  of  one  of  his  dream.  It  will  always  be  a  symbol  of  his  ideas  and 
vision  for  a  new  India. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  working  with  Chandrashekharji  and,  indeed,  I  learnt 
a  lot  from  him.  I  would  like  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  to  his  political  and  intellectual 
leadership.  He  is  a  thinking  politician  and  a  thinking  person’s  politician.  He  belongs 
to  that  generation  of  post-Independence  political  leaders  who  have  viewed  power  as 
a  sacred  societal  trust.  They  wished  to  exercise  political  power  in  the  interests  of 
society  and  the  nation  at  large.  For  Chadrashekharji,  political  power  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  He  has  viewed  it  as  a  means  of  realizing  his  political  vision,  implementing 
his  political  manifesto. 

Some  of  us  may  not  agree  with  all  the  ideas  that  Chandrashekharji  holds  dear. 
But  he,  like  a  true  liberal,  respects  those  who  differ  with  him.  He  has  always  been 
willing  to  engage  his  political  opponents  in  a  meaningful  dialogue.  That  is  why  he 
has  friends  across  the  political  spectrum.  He  has  been  a  great  admirer  of  Indiraji, 
even  when  he  differed  with  her.  So  has  he  been  an  admirer  and  associate  of  such 
diverse  political  leaders  of  our  time  as  Shri  Morarji  Desai,  Shri  Jayaprakash  Narain, 
Shri  Jagjivan  Ram,  Choudhary  Charan  Singh,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  Shri  F  V  Narasimha 
Rao,  Shri  Krishna  Kant,  Shri  Atal  Behari  Vajpayee  and  Shri  Inder  Kumar  Gujral. 

This  intellectual  ability  to  engage  such  diverse  political  personages,  I  believe,  is 
a  hallmark  of  our  political  culture  that  we  have  inherited  from  our  freedom  struggle. 
Who  can  deny  the  sharp  intellectual  disagreements  at  times  between  such  tall  leaders 
of  our  nation  such  as  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Subhash  Chandra  Bose, 
Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  Rajagopalachari,  EMS  Namboodaripad,  Acharya  Kripalani, 
Dr.  Ram  Manohar  Lohia  and  so  many  others.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  respect  our 
leaders  had  for  each  other,  even  when  they  disagreed  with  each  other,  that  Panditji 
had  in  his  cabinet  colleagues  with  whom  he  had  sometimes,  sharp  differences.  So  did 
Indiraji.  Of  course,  sometimes  these  differences  became  so  sharp  that  leaders  like 
Chandrashekharji  chose  to  strike  out  on  their  own  and  chart  a  new  course.  That  is 
how  a  democracy  functions. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  Chandrashekharji’s  commitment  to  the  modernization  and 
industrialization  of  India  that  he  chose  to  support  this  brave  new  initiative  to  set  up 
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an  institution  focusing  on  the  problem  of  industrialisation.  We  have  many  centers  of 
research  on  agriculture  in  India  but  few  that  study  industry  intensively. 

I  have  always  believed  India  is  destined  to  emerge  as  an  important  industrial 
power.  It  is  only  through  rapid  industrialization  that  we  can  find  meaningful  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  mass  unemployment  and  underdevelopment.  Of  course,  considering 
that  nearly  70%  of  our  population  lives  in  rural  areas,  we  have  to  lay  adequate 
emphasis  on  increasing  agricultural  output  and  agricultural  productivity.  Yet,  since 
the  per  capita  availability  of  land  is  less  than  1.5  hectares,  there  are  severe  limitations 
to  expanding  employment  opportunities  in  agriculture  on  a  large  scale.  Therefore,  we 
have  to  find  ways  and  means  to  accelerate  the  process  of  industrialization  and  also 
to  ensure  that  this  process  is  sufficiently  labour  intensive. 

There  will  of  course  be  impediments  but  we  must  learn  how  to  conquer  them. 
Concerns  will  be  expressed,  especially  by  those  who  may  see  themselves  as  losers  in 
the  process  of  industrialisation.  We  must  learn  to  address  their  concerns  and  assuage 
them  to  the  extent  possible.  Industrialisation  ought  to  be  a  win-win  process  of  social 
transformation  and  economic  development.  A  developing  country  like  ours  cannot 
afford  to  view  industrialization  as  a  negative  phenomenon.  There  are  as  I  said,  areas 
of  concern,  like  displacement  of  people,  like  environmental  damage,  like  alienation 
of  the  working  class.  These  concerns  must  be  dealt  with,  and  remedied  but  one 
cannot  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  ISID’s  work  from  its  very  inception.  The  research  team 
that  Professor  Goyal  put  together  was  originally  formed  in  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Public  Administration.  I  recall  that  in  the  1980s,  this  group  was  doing  important 
research  on  industrial  policy  and  on  the  structure  and  change  in  Indian  business.  The 
impressive  database  collected  by  Dr  Goyal  and  his  colleagues  enabled  several 
generations  of  Indian  researchers  to  study  the  process  of  industrial  development  in 
India. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  happy  that  ISID  has  now  a  new  and  a  very  impressive 
campus  of  its  own.  It  should  emerge  as  a  major  center  of  research  on  Indian 
industrialization.  This  remains  a  challenging  and  exciting  field  of  research.  Indian 
business  is  just  beginning  to  make  its  mark  on  the  world  stage.  In  the  past  60  years, 
we  have  created  the  foundation  on  which  India’s  emergence  as  a  modern  industrial 
economy  has  now  become  a  living  reality. 

When  Dr.  Goyal  and  his  team  began  studying  Indian  industrial  development  in 
the  1970s,  their  focus  was  on  the  problems  facing  Indian  business.  Today,  one  only 
reads  about  the  opportunities  at  hand.  Three  decades  ago,  we  use  to  worry  about 
multinationals  over-powering  Indian  companies.  Today,  Indian  companies  are  going 
global  and  becoming  multinationals.  The  process  may  yet  be  incipient,  but  change 
is  visible  and  here  to  stay.  The  nature  of  competition  has  changed  and  so  has  the 
nature  of  regulation.  We  have  to  find  therefore  new  means  of  ensuring  that  markets 
do  remain  competitive,  that  monopolistic  practices  are  curtailed  and  that  growth  is 
more  balanced,  more  employment  oriented  and  more  inclusive. 
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ISID  has  done  considerable  work  on  industrial  competitiveness  and  regulation. 
We  need  new  ideas  in  these  areas  to  deal  with  new  challenges  now  on  the  horizon. 

I  was  struck  recently  by  a  comment  in  the  media  that  most  of  the  billionaires  among 
India’s  top  business  leaders  operate  in  oligopolistic  markets,  and  in  sectors  where  the 
government  has  conferred  special  privileges  on  a  few. 

This  sounds  like  crony  capitalism.  Are  we  encouraging  crony  capitalism?  Is  this 
a  necessary  but  transient  phase  in  the  development  of  modern  capitalism  in  our 
country?  Are  we  doing  enough  to  protect  consumers  and  small  businesses  from  the 
consequences  of  crony  capitalism?  ISID’s  researchers  used  to  be  concerned  about  the 
problems  facing  domestic  enterprise.  Have  we,  in  the  name  of  protecting  them, 
encouraged  crony  capitalism?  Do  we  have  a  genuine  level  playing  field  for  all 
businesses?  What  should  be  done  to  inject  a  greater  degree  of  competitiveness  in  the 
industrial  sector?  I  look  forward  to  ISID  for  providing  answers  to  each  one  of  these 
important  questions. 

I  do  recognize,  however,  that  there  is  today  great  dynamism  in  Indian  industry. 
These  days  when  I  am  called  upon  often  to  give  away  awards  to  business  leaders, 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  awardees  are  first  generation  business 
leaders.  Some  of  the  best  performers  today  in  most  of  our  sunrise  industries  were  not 
even  in  business  when  ISID  was  first  started!  Where  have  they  come  from?  How  did 
they  break  into  the  monopolistic  and  oligopolistic  markets  they  faced  at  the  time  of 
their  entry?  What  made  the  difference?  What  is  government  policy,  individual 
enterprise,  global  links  and  opportunities,  or  what  else?  These  are  questions  worth 
examining? 

We  also  need  to  focus  on  the  role  of  Small  and  Medium  Enterprises  in  industrial 
development.  We  cannot  depend  on  a  few  large  industrial  houses  and  capitalists  for 
driving  our  industrialization  process.  The  employment  intensive  nature  and  the  greater 
regional  spread  of  Small  and  Medium  Enterprises  makes  them  an  attractive  option  for 
our  industrial  growth  processes.  ISID  could  study  the  SME  sector  more  intensively 
and  suggest  policy  initiatives  for  their  expansion  and  growth. 

I  am  also  puzzled  by  the  persisting  regional  imbalance  in  industrial  development 
and  urbanization  in  India.  We  need  credible  policy  solutions  to  help  us  reduce  these 
imbalances.  Industrial  development  must  spread  to  new  regions,  especially  in  northern 
and  eastern  India.  What  are  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  western 
and  southern  India?  What  are  the  lessons  we  can  draw  from  the  growth  of  new 
enterprise? 

Another  challenge  we  face  is  to  generate  employment  on  large  scale  in  the 
industrial  sector.  How  can  we  ensure  that  our  manufacturing  sector  generates  new 
jobs  and  remains  competitive  not  just  globally  but  also  with  in  our  own  region  of 
South  Asia  and  South  East  Asia?  Are  our  labour  laws  in  fact  inhibiting  the  growth  of 
new  businesses?  If  so,  where  and  how?  How  do  we  create  not  just  skilled  jobs  but 
unskilled  ones  to  help  agricultural  workers  make  the  transition  to  industrialisation? 
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What  kind  of  industries  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  and  what  can  public  policy  do 
to  help  in  their  growth? 

The  vision  of  modernization  that  Chandrashekharji  shares  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
is  one  that  sees  industrialisation  as  a  dynamic  process  of  modernization  of  a  traditional 
society.  We  have  seen  the  consequences,  both  beneficial  and  not  so  beneficial,  of 
industrialization  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  How  do  we  move  forward?  Mindful 
of  social  concerns,  mindful  of  environmental  and  ecological  concerns,  mindful  of  our 
workers  welfare  and  interests,  mindful  of  the  interests  of  women  and  children.  How 
do  we  ensure  that  industrialization  does  indeed  enable  people-friendly  modernization 
of  our  economy  and  our  polity? 

Such  are  the  issues  that  must  engage  your  researchers.  I  would  like  ISID  to  take 
stock  of  where  India  is  today  and  where  we  are  destined  to  go.  That  will  be  the  best 
tribute  ISID  can  pay  to  its  founder,  Shri  Chandrashekharji.  His  claim  to  fame  is  that 
he  has  been  a  “y°un9  turk”.  An  angry  young  man  who  wished  to  see  change.  His 
generation  was  not  defensive.  They  were  not  afraid  of  the  world.  Merely  they  were 
angry  with  the  status  quo.  But  they  channelised  their  anger  and  thereby  shaped 
public  policy  in  the  way  they  thought  fit  at  that  time. 

Today,  in  a  new  world,  some  of  their  ideas  may  no  longer  be  relevant.  But  their 
spirit,  their  nationalism  and  their  deep  patriotism,  their  yearning  to  see  a  new  India, 
strong  and  modern,  equitable,  united  and  forward-looking  that  vision  endures  and  it 
must  endure.  That  spirit  must  be  kept  alive  and  fostered  in  every  possible  way.  I  hope 
a  new  generation  of  Indians  will  re-live  the  spirit  of  adventure,  enterprise  and  creativity 
that  an  earlier  generation  had.  With  these  words,  I  wish  ISID  all  success. 


Towards  Improving  Pcformance  of 
Agrarian  Sector 


I  HAVE  BEEN  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  of  the  Planning  Commission  which 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  related  to  agriculture  as  a  prelude  to  the 
meeting  of  the  NDC  on  29th  May. 

When  our  Government  came  to  power  in  May  2004,  we  emphasized  the 
importance  of  reversing  the  prolonged  slowdown  in  agriculture  witnessed  after  1996 
which  in  turn  had  led  to  growing  rural-urban  imbalances  and  also  to  acute  rural 
distress  in  some  areas.  When  we  met  last  in  October  2006  to  finalise  the  Approach 
Paper  to  the  XI  Plan,  while  we  were  ambitious  in  setting  a  growth  rate  of  10%  for 
the  economy,  we  were  also  aware  of  the  areas  of  concern.  There  were  concerns 
regarding  the  levels  of  poverty,  concerns  regarding  the  poor  performance  of  agriculture, 
concerns  regarding  the  need  to  generate  employment  and  the  persisting  regional 
disparities.  In  many  ways,  these  problems  are  inter-related  and  if  we  are  able  to 
improve  the  growth  rate  of  agriculture,  we  would  be  mitigating  the  other  problems 
to  some  extent.  At  less  than  2%,  poor  agricultural  growth  is  a  cause  of  rural  distress. 
This  meeting  has  been  called  with  a  view  to  focusing  on  specific  strategies  to  improve 
the  short  term  and  medium  term  performance  of  this  vital  sector  which  still  continues 
to  support  almost  2/3rd  of  our  rural  population. 

We  have  already  taken  a  number  of  initiatives  to  deal  with  the  problem.  These 
include  actions  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  immediate  problem  of  suicide  prone  districts. 
We  have  also  launched  the  National  Horticulture  Mission,  established  the  National 
Rainfed  Area  Authority,  the  National  Fisheries  Development  Board,  and  increased 
the  Plan  allocation  in  agriculture.  However,  these  efforts  need  to  be  expanded  into 
a  broader  based  strategy  for  agricultural  revitalization. 

The  Approach  to  the  XI  Plan  proposed  a  target  of  doubling  the  rate  of  growth 
of  agriculture  from  less  than  2%  between  1996  and  2004  to  4%  per  annum.  This  is 
a  key  element  of  the  strategy  for  inclusive  growth  and  we  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
it  will  not  come  from  following  a  purely  business  as  usual  approach.  Recognising  this, 
the  NDC,  when  it  approved  the  Approach  Paper  last  year,  also  set  up  a  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Agriculture  Minister  Shri  Sharad  Pawar  Ji  to  present 
a  strategy  to  achieve  this  objective. 

The  NDC  Committee  has  worked  diligently  on  this  subject,  setting  up  several 
sub-Committees  chaired  by  different  Chief  Ministers.  The  report  of  the  NDC  Committee, 
which  has  been  circulated,  draws  on  a  number  of  other  reports  of  expert  groups  and 
presents  a  broad  agenda  of  the  policy  changes  needed  in  agriculture.  I  would  like  to 
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congratulate  Shri  Sharad  Pawarji  for  his  leadership  in  getting  the  NDC  Committee  to 
complete  its  work  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

We  must  now  use  the  Committee’s  recommendations  to  outline  the  agricultural 
strategy  we  propose  to  build  into  the  Eleventh  Plan.  The  Planning  Commission  has 
been  interacting  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  come  up  with  the  main  components 
of  this  strategy. 

Some  of  what  needs  to  be  done  rests  with  the  Central  Government  but  much 
of  it  must  be  done  by  the  States.  We  know  that  there  are  substantial  yield  gaps  in 
all  States  -  between  yields  actually  achieved  at  the  farm  level,  and  the  yields  that  are 
feasible  given  the  agro-climatic  constraints  and  the  existing  technology.  These  yield 
increase  potentials  vary  from  40%  to  100%.  Increased  production  in  the  next  three 
or  four  years  can  only  come  from  bridging  this  yield  gap  or  expanding  area.  As  the 
scope  for  area  expansion  is  extremely  limited  except  for  what  can  be  done  through 
increased  cropping  intensity  via  irrigation.  Hence,  the  need  to  focus  on  yield  gap 
reduction. 

Since  agriculture  is  a  State  subject,  it  is  important  to  evolve  State  level  strategies 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  agro-climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  each  state. 
These  State  specific  strategies  must  take  account  of  all  inter-related  actions  needed 
to  increase  production  and  productivity  in  both  crop  and  non-crop  areas  in  a  State. 
The  Central  Government  should  devise  ways  of  helping  States  which  are  willing  to 
evolve  and  implement  such  strategies. 

I  had  directed  the  Planning  Commission  to  work  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  come  up  with  specific  proposals  to  promote  State  specific  agricultural  strategies 
and  ways  of  incentivising  States  to  adopt  such  strategies.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
of  the  outcome  of  the  discussions  in  the  presentations  that  will  be  made  in  this 
meeting. 

I  would  only  like  to  emphasise  that  whatever  strategies  we  choose  adopt  must 
deliver  some  results  in  the  short  and  medium  term  so  that  tangible  benefits  are  visible 
to  the  common  people,  to  our  farmers,  consumers  and  the  rural  economy  as  a  whole. 
This  is  important  if  we  have  to  avert  any  crisis  in  the  agrarian  sector  and  fulfill  the 
needs  of  a  growing  economy. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  time  at  this  stage  and  would  like  to  request  Sharad 
Pawarji  to  initiate  the  discussion. 


Ensuring  Equitable  Growth  by 
Improving  the  Performance  of 
Agriculture 

I  THINK  WE  have  had  a  fruitful  discussion  analysing  the  performance  of  agriculture 
and  identifying  strategies  for  improving  the  performance  of  this  vital  sector  of  our 
economy.  As  I  had  said  earlier,  reversing  the  prolonged  slowdown  in  agriculture  and 
enhancing  its  growth  rate  to  4%  per  annum  is  critical  to  the  well-being  not  just  of  the 
large  population  that  is  dependent  on  agriculture  but  also  to  ensuring  equitable, 
inclusive  growth  in  all  regions  of  our  country. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  long  term  issues  that  have  been  thrown  up  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  XI  Plan  would  come  up  with  effective  strategies  to  tackle  the  same. 
On  the  input  side,  there  are  issues  such  as  improving  the  management  of  water 
resources;  raising  the  quality  of  inputs  such  as  seeds,  fertilizers  and  pesticides  and 
improving  the  access  to  credit  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  in  terms  of  its  reach.  On 
the  post-harvest  side,  there  are  issues  such  as  improving  marketing  and  post  harvest 
management.  There  are  institutional  issues  such  as  improving  the  quality  of  agricultural 
research  and  making  it  more  relevant  to  the  actual  needs  of  different  regions;  reforming 
the  cooperative  system  by  implementing  the  Vaidyanathan  Committee’s 
recommendations;  designing  credible  and  effective  agricultural  insurance  schemes; 
and,  improving  extension  services  and  making  them  truly  responsive  to  local  needs. 
Further,  we  have  the  specific  issue  of  tackling  the  stagnation  in  rainfed  agriculture. 
We  also  have  the  larger  issue  of  increasing  the  total  investment  in  agricultural  sector 
-  both  public  and  private. 

The  problems  in  all  these  areas  are  well  known  and  long  term  solutions  have 
been  worked  and  will  be  implemented  in  the  XI  Plan.  However,  we  need  strategies 
that  deliver  results  in  the  short  run  as  well.  This  is  necessary  so  that  the  rural  economy 
too  benefits  from  the  acceleration  in  growth  taking  place  in  the  rest  of  the  economy 
.  and  our  farmers  and  rural  poor  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  hope  for  their  future.  Based 
on  our  discussions  today,  I  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  identify  such  strategies  which 
can  provide  tangible  gains  in  the  next  2-3  years. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  today’s  discussion  is  the  presence  of  large 
yield  gaps  in  many  crops.  There  are  gaps  in  the  yields  between  states  and  regions. 
There  are  gaps  between  actual  yields  and  the  yields  that  are  technologically  feasible. 
By  focussing  efforts  on  bridging  this  yield  gap,  I  am  certain  that  we  can  achieve 
substantial  results  in  a  short  time  frame. 
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However,  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  this.  The  gaps  in  yields  may  arise  from  a 
variety  of  factors.  They  could  be  due  to  differences  in  soil  and  climatic  characteristics; 
they  could  be  due  to  differences  in  irrigation  and  water  availability;  they  could  be 
due  to  differences  in  farming  practices;  they  could  be  due  to  differences  in  technologies. 
Bridging  these  gaps  requires  localised,  state  -  specific  strategies  based  on  local  agro- 
climatic  conditions  and  constraints.  I  believe  that  working  together  with  the  States, 
it  should  be  possible  to  evolve  such  viable  plans.  And  the  Central  Government 
should  be  willing  to  support  such  plans  on  a  reasonably  large  scale  -  on  a  scale  which 
would  make  a  visible  impact  on  the  ground. 

What  we  have  been  missing  in  agriculture  so  far  is  a  common  thread  that  ties 
all  our  interventions  into  a  common  whole  and  focuses  on  tangible  outcomes.  We 
need  to  move  away  from  mechanical  implementation  of  fragmented  schemes  towards 
an  integrated  approach  which  is  based  on  a  mix  of  interventions  consistent  with  local 
requirements.  The  Planning  Commission  should,  therefore,  prepare  the  outline  of  a 
major  program  for  providing  central  support  to  states  which  prepare  such  localised 
plans.  This  program  can  be  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  NDC  where 
we  can  seek  to  build  a  consensus  on  the  broad  contours  of  such  a  program.  I  believe 
a  program  of  this  nature  can  provide  the  critical  breakthrough  we  have  so  far  been 
looking  for  and  enable  states  to  integrate  all  the  various  disciplines  in  farming  - 
including  irrigation  -  into  a  common  umbrella  with  a  focus  on  specific  outcomes 
targeted  at  bridging  the  yield  gaps. 

There  are  many  other  issues  on  which  I  would  like  to  touch  upon.  There  is  one 
issue,  however,  which  is  becoming  a  cause  for  concern.  The  manner  in  which  the 
fertilizer  subsidy  is  ballooning  is  a  cause  for  concern.  There  is  a  dis-connect  between 
use  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  growth.  In  addition  to  the  fiscal  sustainability  of  such 
a  subsidy  in  the  long  run,  we  need  to  see  whether  such  a  subsidy  is  delivering  the 
outcomes  we  desire  -  both  in  terms  of  yields  and  the  mix  of  nutrients  that  are  to  be 
used.  We  need  to  question  both  the  quantity  and  the  manner  in  which  the  subsidy 
is  delivered  and  the  Finance  Minister  has  given  some  very  useful  suggestions.  I  hope 
they  shall  be  followed  up.  The  Planning  Commission,  I  suggest,  may  quickly  examine 
this  matter  and  come  up  with  alternate  models  for  delivering  the  fertilizer  subsidy  in 
a  more  cost  effective  and  more  nutrient  neutral  manner.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Dr. 
Rangarajan  that  he  has  already  responded  to  my  request  and  prepared  the  outline 
of  approach  to  containing  fertilizer  subsidy. 

On  the  credit  side,  I  learn  that  the  Radhakrishna  Committee  is  in  the  process  of 
finalising  its  recommendations.  However,  the  low  coverage  of  farmers  through 
institutional  credit  needs  to  be  remedied.  The  fact  that  many  farmers  do  not  even 
have  bank  accounts  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  accessing  institutional  credit. 
There  is  an  ongoing  programme  for  financial  inclusion.  I  suggest  that  this  programme 
should  be  expedited  so  that  we  can  achieve  full  financial  inclusion  in  2-3  years,  the 
Finance  Ministry  and  banks  should  work  towards  this  goal. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  contributions  to  the  discussions  today.  Agriculture  remains 
at  the  top  of  the  priorities  for  our  government  and  it  should  be  our  collective  endeavour 
that  the  performance  of  this  vital  sector  is  up  to  the  national  expectations. 
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Towards  a  More  Socially  Responsible 
Corporate  India 

T 

M  HANK  YOU  VERY  much  for  inviting  me  to  share  my  thoughts  on  “Inclusive 
Growth  -  Challenges  for  Corporate  India”.  Our  Government  has  just  completed  three 
years  in  office.  On  this  occasion,  we  released  a  “Report  to  The  People”,  setting  out 
in  great  detail  the  policies  and  programmes  we  have  been  pursuing  to  make  our 
economic  growth  processes  socially  and  regionally  more  inclusive.  In  my  remarks, 
day  before  yesterday,  I  clearly  stated  that  the  guiding  principle  of  our  Government 
has  been  to  ensure  that,  while  sustaining  higher  rates  of  economic  growth,  the  improved 
performance  of  the  economy  must  contribute  to  employment  generation,  poverty 
reduction  and  human  development.  The  aim  of  each  of  our  flagship  programmes  is 
to  ensure  that  growth  is  more  equitable  and  that  it  empowers  the  most  deprived  of 
our  citizens. 

I  do  believe  that  we  have  a  reasonably  good  story  to  tell.  I  will  come  to  the 
growth  story  later.  However,  I  do  recognize  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  addressing 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  all  sections  of  our  society,  especially  the  poorest  among 
us.  Our  Government  came  to  power  to  address  their  felt  needs  and  aspirations.  We 
remain  committed  to  that  goal  and  that  vision. 

Employment  generation  is  one  important  pillar  of  any  strategy  of  inclusive  growth.  I 
I  continue  to  believe  that  while  we  continue  to  focus  on  agriculture  and  accelerate  its 
growth,  we  must  also  focus  on  creating  far  more  jobs  in  manufacturing.  Given  the 
small  size  of  our  farm-holdings  and  the  limits  to  which  technology  can  go  in  making 
farming  on  these  small  holdings  viable,  it  is  imperative  that  we  rapidly  expand  the 
creation  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector  which  alone  can  absorb  the  large  surplus 
manpower  in  our  rural  areas.  This  is  an  axiom  which  all  political  leaders  and  opinion 
makers  must  realise  if  we  have  to  provide  a  decent  livelihood  to  all  our  people. 

While  our  Government  will  continue  to  create  an  environment  friendly  for  the 
growth  of  manufacturing,  leaders  of  industry  must  also  facilitate  employment  creation 
in  their  industries.  This  requires  expansion  of  economic  activity,  investment  in  human 
capabilities  and  the  pursuit  of  socially,  politically,  environmentally,  and  financially 
sustainable  growth  processes.  Our  Government  has  its  role  and  responsibility,  and  we 
recognize  that  so  do  the  better  off  sections  of  our  society.  This  is  where  I  look  to  the 
CII  for  leadership. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  I  should  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
the  CII.  In  the  last  15  or  16  years,  your  association,  your  organization  has  played  a 
glorious  role  in  moulding  the  mindsets  of  our  people  to  face  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead  of  our  country.  I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  a  grateful 
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nation.  As  I  stand  before  you,  I  am  reminded  of  the  perceptive  words  of  Lord  Keynes 
on  the  positive  social  role  of  private  enterprise  in  19th  century  Europe.  Writing  in 
The  Economic  Consequences  of  Peace,  in  the  year  1925  I  believe,  Lord  Keynes  said: 

“...European  Society  was  so  framed  as  to  throw  a  great  part  of  the  increased 
income  into  the  control  of  the  class  least  likely  to  consume  it.  The  new  rich  of  the 
19th  century  were  not  brought  up  to  large  expenditures,  and  preferred  the  power 
which  investment  gave  them  to  the  pleasures  of  immediate  consumption.  In  fact,  it 
was  precisely  the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  made  possible  those 
vast  accumulations  of  fixed  wealth  and  of  capital  improvements  which  distinguished 
that  age  from  all  others.  If  the  rich  had  spent  their  new  wealth  on  their  own  enjoyments, 
the  world  would  long  ago  have  found  such  a  regime  intolerable.  But  like  bees  (these 
captains  of  industry)  they  saved  and  accumulated,  not  less  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  community...  (they)  were  allowed  to  call  the  best  part  of  the  cake  theirs  and 
were  theoretically  free  to  consume  it,  on  the  tacit  underlying  condition  that  they 
consumed  very  little  of  it  in  practice.  The  duty  of  “saving”  became  nine-tenths  of 
virtue  and  the  growth  of  the  cake  the  object  of  true  religion.”  That  is  how  modern 
capitalism  has  developed  as  a  powerful  entity  in  transforming  social,  economic  and 
political  scene  all  over. 

You  have  all  been  the  beneficiaries  of  our  improved  growth  performance.  When 
I  read  about  the  growing  number  of  Indian  millionaires  and  billionaires,  about  Indian 
companies  buying  up  multinationals  abroad,  about  our  clogged  airports,  about  the 
real  estate  boom,  about  new  holiday  destinations,  about  soaring  CEO  compensations, 
I  know  that  you  have  benefited  from  the  growth  process. 

I  also  know  that  increasingly  you  benchmark  yourself  against  global  practices. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  corporate  entity’s  primary  responsibility  is  to  its  shareholders 
and  to  its  employees.  Your  businesses  have  to  be  globally  competitive.  However, 
even  to  win  this  race,  you  must  work  in  a  harmonious  environment,  an  environment 
in  which  all  citizens  feel  equally  involved  in  processes  of  economic  growth;  an 
environment  in  which  each  citizen  sees  hope  for  a  better  future  for  him  and  for  his 
or  her  children. 

In  a  modern,  democratic  society,  business  must  realize  its  wider  social 
responsibility.  The  time  has  come  for  the  better  off  sections  of  our  society  -  not  just 
in  organized  industry  but  in  all  walks  of  life  -  to  understand  the  need  to  make  our 
growth  process  more  inclusive;  to  eschew  conspicuous  consumption;  to  save  more 
and  waste  less;  to  care  for  those  who  are  less  privileged  and  less  well  off;  to  be  role 
models  of  probity,  moderation  and  charity. 

Indian  industry  must,  therefore,  rise  to  the  challenge  of  making  our  growth 
processes  both  efficient  and  inclusive.  This  is  our  endeavor  in  Government.  It  will 
have  to  be  yours  too  and  I  seek  your  partnership  in  making  a  success  of  this  giant 
national  enterprise.  If  those  who  are  better  off  do  not  act  in  a  more  socially  responsible 
manner,  our  growth  process  may  be  at  risk,  our  polity  may  become  anarchic  and  our 
society  may  get  further  divided.  We  cannot  afford  these  luxuries. 
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I  invite  corporate  India  to  be  a  partner  in  making  ours  a  more  humane  and  just 
society.  We  need  a  new  Partnership  for  Inclusive  Growth  based  on,  as  what  I  would 
describe  as,  a  Ten-Point  Social  Charter. 

First,  have  a  healthy  respect  for  your  workers  and  invest  in  their  welfare.  In  their 
health  and  their  children’s  education,  give  them  pension  and  provident  fund  benefits, 
and  so  on.  Unless  workers  feel  they  are  cared  for  at  work,  we  can  never  evolve  a 
national  consensus  in  favour  of  much  needed  more  flexible  labour  laws  aimed  at 
ensuring  that  our  firms  remain  globally  competitive. 

Two,  corporate  social  responsibility  must  not  be  defined  by  tax  planning  strategies 
alone.  Rather,  it  should  be  defined  within  the  framework  of  a  corporate  philosophy 
which  factors  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  regions  in  which  a  corporate  entity 
functions.  This  is  not  an  imported  western  management  notion.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
cultural  heritage.  Shri  Seshasayeeji  quoted  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Mahatma  Gandhi  called 
it  trusteeship.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  wealthy  have  an  obligation  to  society 
and  balance  in  nature.  Responsibilities  commensurate  with  their  rights.  I  am  aware 
that  some  of  our  companies  are  doing  creditable  work.  I  compliment  them.  But  we 
need  more  such  inspiring  examples.  I  appeal  through  the  CII  to  our  industry  to  come 
forward  in  a  much  more  substantial  manner  and  engage  extensively  in  activities 
which  benefit  society  at  large. 

Three,  industry  must  be  pro-active  in  offering  employment  to  the  less  privileged, 
at  all  levels  of  the  job  ladder.  The  representation  companies  give  to  Scheduled  Castes, 
Scheduled  Tribes,  other  Backward  Classes,  Minorities  and  Women,  in  their  workforce 
and  staff  must  increase.  I  am,  therefore,  encouraged  by  CII’s  Report  on  Affirmative 
Action.  I  commend  your  example.  I  hope  it  will  be  widely  emulated. 

Its  recommendations  should  be  implemented  by  CII  members  in  a  time-bound 
manner.  I  look  forward  to  credible  results  at  an  early  date.  You  must  show  sensitivity 
to  those  who  are  physically  less-abled,  in  providing  a  work-place  conducive  to  their 
employment.  You  must  employ  retired  members  of  our  gallant  Armed  Forces  who 
spend  their  youth  defending  our  nation  but  retire  at  a  relatively  young  age. 

Four,  resist  excessive  remuneration  to  promoters  and  senior  executives  and 
discourage  conspicuous  consumption.  In  a  country  with  extreme  poverty,  industry 
needs  to  be  moderate  in  the  emoluments  levels  it  adopts.  Rising  income  and  wealth 
inequalities,  if  not  matched  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  incomes  across  the  nation,  can 
lead  to  social  unrest.  The  electronic  media  carries  the  lifestyles  of  the  rich  and  famous 
into  every  village  and  every  slum.  Media  often  highlights  the  vulgar  display  of  their 
wealth.  An  area  of  great  concern  is  the  level  of  ostentatious  expenditure  on  weddings 
and  other  family  events.  Such  vulgarity  insults  the  poverty  of  the  less  privileged,  it 
is  socially  wasteful  and  it  plants  seeds  of  resentment  in  the  minds  of  the  have-nots. 

Five,  invest  in  people  and  in  their  skills.  Offer  scholarships  to  promising  young 
people.  Fill  young  people  with  hope  in  their  future.  High  rates  of  growth  mean 
nothing  for  those  who  are  unable  to  find  employment.  We  must  invest  in  skill¬ 
building  and  education  to  make  our  youth  employable.  Here  too,  I  appreciate  the 
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CII’s  initiative  CII  in  upgrading  ITIs.  This  is  a  very  good  beginning,  but  there  is  more 
to  be  done.  Indian  Industry  must  allocate  sufficient  resources  to  skill  development, 
either  managing  ITIs  or  setting  up  a  network  of  Greenfield  Skill  Development  Centres 
across  the  country.  CII’s  current  efforts  need  to  be  multiplied  a  1000  times  and 
Indian  companies  need  to  allocate  resources  for  this  vital  work  of  building  the 
capabilities  of  India’s  youth. 

Six,  desist  from  non-competitive  behaviour.  The  operation  of  cartels  by  groups 
of  companies  to  keep  prices  high  must  end.  It  is  unacceptable  to  obstruct  the  forces 
of  competition  from  having  freer  play.  It  is  even  more  distressing  in  a  country  where 
the  poor  are  severely  affected  by  rising  commodity  prices.  Cartels  are  a  crime  and 
go  against  the  grain  of  an  open  economy.  Even  profit  maximization  should  be  within 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  greed!  If  a  liberalized  economy  has  to  succeed,  we  must 
give  full  play  to  competitive  forces  and  the  private  sector  should  show  some  self- 
restraint  in  this  regard. 

Seven,  invest  in  environment-friendly  technologies.  India’s  growth  must  be 
enhanced  and,  yet,  our  environment  and  ecology  must  be  protected  and  safeguarded 
for  our  future  generations.  Industry  has  an  enormous  role  to  play  in  this  regard. 
Evidence  shows  that  many  of  our  companies  are  becoming  increasingly  environment 
friendly.  Our  track  record  in  resource  use  is  good,  but  must  improve  further. 
Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a  national  mission.  Industry  can  and  must  provide 
leadership  on  this  front.  As  a  country  of  a  billion  plus  people,  with  a  scarcity  of 
natural  resources  on  a  per  capita  basis,  we  cannot  afford  the  wasteful  lifestyles  of  the 
Western  world.  Conspicuous  consumption  must  be  reduced  not  just  because  it  is 
socially  undesirable  at  our  level  of  development  but  also  because  it  is  environmentally 
unsustainable. 

Eight,  promote  enterprise  and  innovation,  within  your  firms  and  outside.  If  our 
industry  has  to  make  the  leap  to  the  next  stage  of  development,  it  must  be  far  more 
innovative  and  enterprising.  The  success  story  of  the  last  two  decades  has  been  the 
emergence  of  a  large  number  of  first  generation  enterprise.  As  industry  aims  to 
master  increasingly  complex  technologies  and  becomes  organizationally  more  complex, 
it  must  try  to  maintain  its  competitive  edge  by  investing  in  R&D  and  innovation  and 
promotion  of  enterprise.  While  government  can  do  its  bit,  the  larger  burden  is  on 
industry. 

Nine,  fight  corruption  at  all  levels.  The  cancer  of  corruption  is  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  our  body  politic.  For  every  recipient  of  a  bribe  there  is  a  benefactor  and 
beneficiary.  Corruption  need  not  be  the  grease  that  oils  the  wheels  of  progress.  There 
are  many  successful  companies  today  that  have  refused  to  yield  to  this  temptation. 
I  commend  them.  Others  must  follow.  Businessmen  who  enter  politics  should  erect 
a  Chinese  wall  between  their  political  activities  and  their  businesses.  CII  should 
develop  Codes  of  Conduct  for  their  members  with  respect  to  business  practices  and 
for  control  of  corruption. 
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Ten,  promote  socially  responsible  media  and  finance  socially  responsible 
advertising.  Through  your  advertisement  budgets  and  your  investments  in  media  you 
can  encourage  socially  responsible  media  to  grow  and  to  flourish.  You  can  promote 
socially  relevant  messages  and  causes. 

These  are  10  areas  in  which  industry  leadership  can  go  a  long  way  to  ensure 
that  our  growth  process  is  both  inclusive  and  broad-based.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive 
list.  You  may  wish  to  add  to  it,  and  adopt  your  own  Social  Charter  for  inclusive 
growth.  The  objective  of  such  a  Social  Charter  would  also  be  to  encourage  a  culture 
of  saving  and  investment.  A  culture  of  caring,  sharing  and  belonging.  We  must  end 
forever  the  debate  whether  our  country’s  march  of  progress  has  benefited  India  and 
not  Bharat.  India  is  Bharat. 

The  Social  Charter  I  have  spoken  of  is  your  responsibility  to  society  at  large.  We 
in  the  government  have  our  obligation  to  you  as  well.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  the  only  way  of  addressing  the  formidable  challenges  of  economic 
transformation  that  our  country  faces.  And  wealth  can  be  created  only  through 
enterprise  and  creativity.  We  are  committed  as  a  government  to  work  with  industry 
for  the  transformation  of  our  economic  and  social  landscape.  We  do  not  believe  in 
an  adversarial  relationship  with  industry  but  in  a  genuine  partnership.  We  have 
worked  hard  to  create  a  business  friendly  environment,  an  environment  which  is 
conducive  to  rapid  growth. 

* 

The  results  are  there  for  all  to  see.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  average  rate  of 
economic  growth  has  been  9%  in  the  last  three  years.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  the 
savings  rate  of  the  country  is  32%  of  GDP  and  the  rate  of  investment  has  touched 
an  all-time  peak  of  35%  of  our  GDP  It  is  not  by  luck  that  the  manufacturing  sector 
is  booming.  It  is  not  by  good  fortune  that  inward  FDI  is  close  to  twenty  billion  dollars 
now.  It  is  not  by  a  miracle  that  we  are  today  a  trillion  dollar  economy.  These  are  the 
results  of  balanced,  prudent  economic  policies;  policies  which  have  focused  on 
strengthening  every  aspect  of  infrastructure  including  airports,  roads,  railways  and 
ports;  policies  which  have  reduced  our  revenue  and  fiscal  deficits;  policies  which 
have  promoted  greater  investment,  both  domestic  and  foreign;  policies  which  have 
given  a  boost  to  manufacturing  and  services;  policies  which  are  designed  to  harvest 
the  demographic  dividend  we  are  beginning  to  get  from  a  youthful  workforce;  policies 
which  have  pushed  development  into  our  rural  and  backward  areas;  policies  which 
have  made  India  a  great  place  to  do  business. 

These  are  good  times  for  Indian  enterprise.  Your  energy  and  enterprise  are 
making  its  mark  globally.  The  world  is  beginning  to  look  at  us  with  respect,  because 
they  see  Indian  professionals  and  Indian  businessmen  competing  and  winning  on  the 
world  stage.  You  have  every  reason  to  celebrate  this  success;  to  reap  its  rewards;  to 
live  more  comfortably.  But  never  forget  that  we  are  what  we  are  because  of  what  our 
Motherland  has  given  us.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  can  we 
give  her  back.  India  has  made  us.  We  must  make  Bharat. 
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Roadmap  for  Meeting  the  Challenges 
to  Internal  Security 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  thank  Shri  Shivraj  Patilji  and  all  of  you  present  here  for  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  internal  security  situation.  Unfortunately,  problems  have 
become  more  complex  since  we  met  a  few  months  back  in  April.  Our  foremost 
concern  to-day  is  internal  security.  The  Centre  and  the  States  must  jointly  find  solutions 
to  the  problems  we  face. 

We  confront  a  wide  array  of  complex  internal  security  problems  and  threats. 
Each  of  these  need  to  be  dealt  with  in  different  ways.  Increasingly  also,  they  call  for 
closer  cooperation  between  the  Centre  and  the  States,  since  problems  are  no  longer 
confined  to  a  single  State  but  encompass  several  States.  Integrated  functioning  in  a 
federal  set  up  such  as  ours,  where  law  and  order  is  a  State  subject,  is  not  easy  but 
we  must  find  ways  and  means  to  deal  with  this  situation  and  rethink  some  of  our  past 
practices. 

You  are  more  knowledgeable  than  we  are  the  Centre  about  the  real  dimensions 
of  internal  security  problems,  and  the  kind  of  challenges  they  are  beginning  to  pose 
to  our  pluralist  democracy,  social  fabric  and  public  order.  To-day  I  wish  to  listen 
carefully  to  what  you  have  to  say,  and  at  the  end  of  our  deliberations  we  should  be 
able  to  produce  a  roadmap  as  also  effective  plans  to  meet  the  myriad  challenges  we 
face. 

Internal  Situation 

Shivrajji  briefed  the  Union  Cabinet  last  week  on  the  prevailing  situation.  A 
number  of  proposals  to  improve  matters  were  also  outlined.  The  main  stress  was  on 
capacity  building  and  improving  the  capability  of  the  States  (as  also  that  of  the 
Centre)  to  deal  with  current  and  future  problems.  Capacity-building  at  the  State  level 
is  most  crucial,  and  if  there  are  any  financial  constraints,  the  Centre  would  be  willing 
to  provide  necessary  assistance.  Our  understanding,  however,  is  that  the  States  are 
not  doing  enough  even  regarding  the  filling  up  of  existing  vacancies  in  the  Police  and 
other  law  and  order  agencies,  or  improving  the  quality  of  the  State  Special  Branches, 
or  toning  up  the  law  and  order  administration.  Without  effective  law  and  order, 
economic  development  would  be  impossible.  We  must  not,  therefore,  neglect  this 
aspect. 

I  also  recommend  to  you  paying  more  attention  to  improving  the  ‘software’ 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  mean  by  this,  improving  intelligence  generation 
and  collection,  as  also  the  overall  strengthening  of  your  intelligence  mechanism. 
Analytical  capabilities  need  to  be  enhanced.  Proper  benchmarks  need  to  be  established 
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against  which  progress  and  performance  can  be  measured.  Unless  you  devote  personal 
attention  to  these  matters,  results  cannot  be  expected. 

Internal  Security  Subjects 

I  propose  today  to  concentrate  mainly  on  Left  wing  extremism,  terrorism,  and 
how  to  assuage  feelings  of  insecurity  among  our  minorities,  specially  Muslims.  We 
will  also  review  developments  in  the  North  East  and  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 

Regarding  the  latter,  I  would  ask  the  Chief  Ministers  of  the  North-Eastern  States 
and  J&K  to  recognize  a  fundamental  reality,  viz.  that  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
peripheral  States  and  societies,  we  need  to  be  specially  sensitive  to  the  nuances  of 
each  situation,  and  the  encyclopedic  character  of  regional  and  tribal  demands  which, 
if  not  anticipated  and  dealt  with  in  time,  could  culminate  in  a  full-fledged  militancy. 
States  like  Manipur  and  Nagaland  in  the  North  East  appear  specially  vulnerable  to¬ 
day,  and  demand  your  personal  attention.  There  is  little  scope  for  personal  predilections 
that  over-ride  national  considerations  and  requirements. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  J&K.  Even  though  the  situation  has  shown  signs  of 
improvements  these  past  two  years,  we  should  remain  on  our  guard  in  view  of 
continuing  efforts  by  anti-India  and  anti-national  elements  to  whip-up  emotions  and 
transform  these  into  a  violent  movement.  I  hope  to  hear  from  the  Chief  Ministers  in 
the  North  East  and  J&K  their  perception  of  the  situation  and  how  they  propose  to 
handle  the  delicate  situation  that  prevails  in  their  region. 

Naxalite  Movement 

My  approach  to  the  Naxalite  problem  is  that  we  need  a  blend  of  firm,  but 
sophisticated,  handling  of  Naxalite  violence  with  sensitive  handling  of  the 
developmental  aspects.  It  is  in  the  most  neglected  areas  of  the  country  that  Left  wing 
extremism  thrives  today.  These  are  also  the  main  recruiting  grounds  for  naxalite 
outfits.  While  Chhattisgarh,  Jharkhand,  Bihar,  Orissa  and  Andhra  Pradesh  are  in  the 
fore-front  of  Naxal-related  activities  to-day,  many  other  States  remain  vulnerable. 
Chief  Ministers  must  personally  take  in  hand  what  deliverables  are  possible  even 
while  preparing  to  meet  Naxalite  violence  through  effective  law  &  order  measures. 

The  real  key  in  fighting  Naxalite  violence  is  ‘good’  intelligence.  This  would 
involve  effective  integration  of  strategic  and  tactical  intelligence,  properly  leavened 
with  ground  level  information  available  at  the  level  of  the  Police  Station.  The  Police 
is  the  first  responder  in  Naxal-related  situations,  and  is  a  very  important  pole  in  this 
entire  effort.  Sensitizing  the  Police  is,  therefore,  a  critical  requirement. 

Special  training  for  Forces  engaged  in  Naxalite  operations  is  to  my  mind  equally 
important.  I  am  aware  that  Andhra  Pradesh  has  an  excellent  training  establishment 
for  anti-Naxalite  operations,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  rest  of  you  what  has 
been  done  in  your  States  in  this  respect. 
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Here,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  for  your  consideration.  1  propose  the 
constitution  of  an  ‘Empowered  Group’  of  Ministers  which  could  be  headed  by  the 
Home  Minister,  and  include  select  Chief  Ministers,  to  closely  monitor  the  spread  of 
the  Naxalite  movement.  The  Group  could  meet  at  frequent  intervals  and  review 
special  measures  that  need  to  be  taken,  nature  of  assistance  to  be  provided  exchange 
of  personnel  between  States. 

Terrorism 

Concern  about  the  increasing  activities  of  externally-inspired  -  and  directed  - 
terrorist  outfits  in  the  country  is  justified.  Intelligence  Agencies  warn  of  a  further 
intensification  of  violent  activities  on  their  part,  with  the  possibility  of  more  ‘fidayeen’ 
attacks;  use  of  suicide  bombers;  attacks  on  economic  and  religious  targets;  targeting 
of  vital  installations,  including  nuclear  establishments,  Army  Camps;  and  the  like. 
Reports  also  suggest  that  terrorist  modules  and  ‘sleeper  cells’  exist  in  some  of  our 
urban  areas,  all  of  which  highlight  the  seriousness  of  the  threat. 

These  are  serious  matters  and  we  must  find  ways  and  means  to  deal  with  these 
de-centralised  micro-terrorist  outfits.  This  will  necessitate  greater  alertness  on  the  part 
of  the  States  and  local  Intelligence  Agencies,  as  also  the  Police  who  have  a  locational 
advantage.  Unless  the  ‘beat  constable’  is  brought  into  the  vortex  of  our  counter¬ 
terrorist  strategy,  our  capacity  to  pre-empt  future  attacks  would  be  severely  limited. 

In  the  battle  against  terrorism,  the  role  of  the  public  will  be  vital.  A  major  effort 
is  necessary  on  our  part  to  sensitise  the  public  into  becoming  allies  in  this  war  and 
persuade  some  of  them  to  function  as  counter-terrorist  ‘wardens’,  who  would  report 
on  any  kind  of  unusual  activity.  Similarly,  co-opting  the  media  and  getting  them  to 
play  more  positive  role  would  be  useful  and  this  should  form  part  of  an  overall  media 
management  strategy.  None  of  this  will,  however,  happen  without  your  personal 
direction  and  involvement. 

Insecurity  among  Muslims 

On  the  prevailing  insecurity  among  minorities,  specially  Muslims,  I  can  say  that 
the  adverse  consequences  of  this  can  be  extremely  deleterious  for  our  polity.  The 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  this  does  not  happen  lies  squarely  upon  all  of  us.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  terrorism  has  resulted  in  certain  sections  of  our  population  being 
targeted,  with  the  result  that  a  wrong  impression  has  been  created  of  the  radicalization 
of  the  entire  Muslim  community.  It  is,  hence,  imperative  that  we  embark  immediately 
upon  a  pro-active  policy  to  ensure  that  a  few  individual  acts  do  not  result  in  tarnishing 
the  image  of  an  entire  community,  and  remove  any  feelings  of  persecution  and 
alienation  from  the  minds  of  the  minorities. 

All  religions  recognize  the  existence  of  certain  ‘sacred  values’.  We  should  seek 
to  highlight  the  commonality  of  such  ‘sacred  values’  and  campaign  against  pernicious 
ideas  and  philosophies  such  as  the  “clash  of  civilizations”.  Instead  we  should  propagate 
the  idea  of  a  ‘confluence  of  civilizations’.  ‘Sacred  values’  are  ideals  which  are 
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transcendental  in  nature.  We  should  encourage  sober  elements  in  all  communities  to 
agree  to  a  proper  articulation  of  ‘sacred  values’  for  dissemination  among  people. 
Both  education  and  the  mass  media  must  be  actively  encouraged  to  promote  this 
integrated  vision. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Muslim  community  in  large  parts  of  our  country 
nurses  a  strong  grievance  of  not  having  been  an  active  participant  and  beneficiaries 
of  processes  of  social  and  economic  development.  All  of  us  have  an  obligation  to 
redress  legitimate  grievances  of  our  minorities.  CMs  must  pay  personal  attention  to 
ensuring  that  our  minorities  are  effective  partners  in  processes  of  social  and  economic 
change.  In  dealing  with  terrorism,  scrupulous  regard  and  respect  for  fundamental 
human  rights  of  citizens,  particularly  of  minority  communities,  ought  to  be  a  core 
concern  of  our  law  enforcement  agencies.  No  innocent  person  should  be  harassed  in 
our  struggle  against  terrorism.  If  a  mistake  is  made,  effective  remedial  corrective 
measures  must  be  taken  well  in  time.  Government  agencies,  particularly  law 
enforcement  agencies  must  establish  intimate  contacts  with  community  leaders  and 
show  adequate  sensitivity  to  their  concerns.  CMs  ought  to  put  in  place  effective 
mechanisms  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

I  would  now  ask  you  to  respond  to  these  ideas  and  suggestions. 


Ensuring  Balanced  Development  of 
Defence  Capability 


l^ET  ME  BEGIN  by  paying  tribute  to  the  Jawans  and  officers  who  defend  our 
borders.  I  express  to  all  of  you  our  nation’s  gratitude.  Since  I  spoke  to  you  a  year 
ago,  the  armed  forces  helped  to  evacuate  stranded  Indians  from  Lebanon,  and 
undertook  flood  relief  operations  in  Gujarat,  Maharashtra,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Rajasthan, 
Chhattisgarh  and  Jammu  &  Kashmir  thus  amply  vindicating  the  trust  our  nation  has 
reposed  in  our  gallant  armed  forces. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  last  year,  I  discussed  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  India’s 
task  of  modernization.  Our  security  policy  in  the  emerging  global  order  is  a  reflection 
of  our  national  purpose  and  of  our  search  for  peace  and  security  within  which  to 
strengthen  India  economically,  socially  and  technologically.  Developing  adequate 
defence  capability  and  science  and  technology  to  meet  all  the  contemporary  challenges 
to  our  security  is  critical  in  this  effort.  And  also  to  develop  strategic  partnerships, 
which  enlarge  our  policy  choices  and  improve  our  development  prospects.  It  is  this 
wider  context  and  higher  sense  of  purpose,  which  must  guide  our  day-to-day  decisions. 

We  are  today  in  a  situation  where  the  pursuit  of  national  interest  requires  the 
use  of  an  integrated  approach  combining  political,  economic,  military  and  other 
levers  of  both  soft  and  hard  power. 

In  overall  terms,  we  face  a  world  of  unprecedented  economic  opportunities, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  unprecedented  political  dangers.  To  navigate  our  way  through 
these,  calls  for  statecraft  of  the  highest  order. 

Developing  a  national  security  strategy  today  is  thus  an  increasingly  complex 
intellectual  challenge.  The  complexity  is  increased  because  we  seek  our  goals  in  a 
rapidly  transforming  international  context.  The  world  today  is  moving  towards  multi¬ 
polarity  in  economic,  cultural  and  most  non-military  spheres.  Even  political  power  is 
becoming  more  diffuse.  Larger  forces  of  technology  and  science  are  re-ordering  the 
distribution  of  power  in  the  world.  Technology  has  empowered  non-State  actors  to 
the  point  where  terrorism  is  a  major  trans-border  threat  in  many  countries. 

Similarly,  the  spread  of  science  has  led  to  the  emergence  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  most  recently  seen  in  its  manifestation  in  North  Korea,  thus  changing  the 
regional  balance  of  power  and  threatening  trans-regional  consequences.  The 
transformed  security  challenges  now  include  anarchistic  ideologies,  communalism  of 
various  kinds,  threats  from  pandemics,  and  terrorism  over  and  above  conventional 
threats. 
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International  terrorism  is  the  principal  challenge  today  to  plural  and  democratic 
societies.  It  not  only  destroys  human  life  and  property  but  also  endangers  democratic 
values,  social  harmony  and  economic  well-being.  Terrorists  are  becoming  increasingly 
sophisticated  in  the  way  they  deal  death  and  destruction.  Our  armed  forces  have  to 
also  deal  with  insurgents  in  difficult  terrain.  There  is,  thus,  a  necessity  for  us  to 
upgrade  our  capabilities,  which  have  traditionally  been  geared  towards  conventional 
threats,  as  well  as  our  surveillance  and  interdiction  systems. 

Internationally,  we  have  taken  a  firm  stand  that  the  fight  against  terrorism  has 
to  be  long-term,  sustained  and  comprehensive.  It  cannot  be  ad-hoc,  selective  or 
compartmentalized  in  terms  of  region,  religion  or  organizations.  Terrorist  networks 
sustain  themselves  due  to  acts  of  commission  or  omission  by  states.  Our  strategy 
cannot  be  restricted  only  to  the  perpetrators  of  terrorist  acts  but  should  also  seek  to 
modify  the  behaviour  of  the  states  where  terrorists  find  safe  haven,  sanctuary  and 
material  sustenance. 

Interdependence  between  nations  has  grown  exponentially.  Ironically,  the  same 
communication  and  information  technologies  that  have  made  terrorism  a  global  threat 
have  also  eliminated  borders  to  international  capital  and  ideas. 

Reorienting  our  strategic  thought  to  deal  with  this  complexity  and  to  ensure  our 
core  national  interests  is  a  major  challenge  that  faces  us  all.  In  concrete  terms  it  must 
express  itself  in  a  re-working  of  our  relations  with  the  major  powers  and  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Essential  to  our  quest  for  a  modern  India  true  to  its  genius  is  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  periphery.  I  have  often  said  that  the  countries  of  South  Asia  have  a 
shared  destiny.  We  can,  to  an  extent,  help  create  such  thinking  by  giving  our  neighbours 
greater  stake  in  our  economic  prosperity.  We  must  be  willing  to  make  necessary 
adjustments  in  our  domestic  policies  to  accommodate  this. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  we  live  in  a  dangerous  and  unstable  neighbourhood. 
Within  the  sub-continent  itself,  we  face  problems  of  uneven  development  and  its 
consequences.  We  cannot  afford  to  see  States  fail.  Political  stability  and  a  focus  on 
human  development  in  the  region  are  in  our  strategic  interest. 

We  have  put  Pakistan  on  notice  that  any  democratic  government  of  India  would 
find  it  difficult  to  continue  on  the  present  path  of  addressing  all  outstanding  issues 
unless  the  Government  of  Pakistan  clearly  deal  with  the  issue  of  terrorism.  The  India- 
Pakistan  Anti-Terrorism  Institutional  Mechanism  will  be  a  test  of  Pakistani  intentions 
and  capabilities  to  implement  the  assurances  that  they  have  given  us  since  January 
2004. 

The  economic  pull  on  migrants  from  Bangladesh  of  the  Indian  market  offers 
opportunities  to  our  enemies  who  seek  to  incite  terrorism  in  India.  And  yet  the 
overarching  imperative  for  both  Bangladesh  and  India  is  to  find  a  pattern  of 
cooperative  engagement,  which  can  convert  recent  economic  successes  to  improve 
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welfare  for  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  This  will  change  the  economic 
imbalance,  which  is  causing  some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  face  with  Bangladesh. 

Sri  Lanka  has  recently  seen  an  escalation  of  the  civil  war  and  there  is  still  no 
clarity  on  whether  both  sides  will  live  upto  their  professed  desire  for  meaningful 
negotiations  on  a  federal  solution  of  Sri  Lanka’s  problems. 

With  China  we  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  addressing  the  border  dispute 
and  in  creating  mutual  trust  in  a  peaceful  bilateral  relationship.  RM’s  recent  visit 
added  another  dimension  to  our  multi-sided  engagement  with  China,  which  is 
predicated  on  the  recognition  that  these  two  rapidly  developing  and  transforming 
nations  need  to  come  to  terms  with  the  rise  of  one  another. 

A  critical  aspect  of  our  policy  must  be  the  rapid  development  of  infrastructure 
in  our  border  areas.  This  is  now  recognized  to  have  major  implications  not  only  for 
our  internal  security  but  also  as  a  force  multiplier  when  it  comes  to  our  external 
security.  The  role  of  the  military  in  this  crucial  area  of  our  policy  is  central  across  vast 
areas  of  our  borders. 

India’s  transformation  over  the  last  few  years  has  also  meant  that  our  stakes  in 
the  world  and  our  interdependence  with  the  world  has  increased  exponentially. 

Our  lines  of  communication  which  need  to  be  protected  are  today  not  just  the 
maritime  links  that  carry  our  foreign  trade  and  vital  imports,  but  include  our  other 
forms  of  connectivity  with  the  world.  None  of  this  is  possible  without  an  active 
process  of  security  cooperation  with  like-minded  nations  and  littoral  countries. 

When  we  look  at  our  extended  neighbourhood  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  India  is  the  only  open  pluralistic  democratic  society  and  rapidly  modernizing 
market  economy  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific.  This  places  a  special 
responsibility  upon  us  not  only  in  the  defence  of  our  values  but  also  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  periphery.  We  have  traditionally  conceived  our  security  in  extending 
circles  of  engagement.  Today,  whether  it  is  West  Asia,  the  Gulf,  Central  Asia  or  the 
Indian  Ocean  region,  there  is  increasing  demand  for  our  political,  economic  and 
defence  engagement. 

We,  as  the  Government,  have  the  will  to  undertake  this  new  responsibility  that 
devolves  upon  India.  For  instance,  we  need  new  and  creative  solutions  to  the  security 
and  development  issues  that  we  face  in  Afghanistan  where  our  efforts  to  help  the 
Afghan  people  arouse  reactions  from  the  Taliban  and  their  sponsors  who  are  still 
seeking  to  put  the  clock  back. 

We  need  to  build  our  nation’s  capacity  to  undertake  these  new  responsibilities. 
The  armed  forces  of  India  are  a  major  component  of  that  capacity.  Given  the  complex 
nature  of  our  national  security  we  must  ensure  a  balanced  development  of  our 
defence  capability.  Our  army,  navy  and  air  force  are  in  need  of  modernization.  We 
need  a  modernization  strategy  that  enables  each  of  the  forces  to  develop  to  the  level 
required  by  the  imperatives  of  our  evolving  defence  doctrine.  In  pursuing  that 
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modernization,  we  seek  the  optimal  blend  of  developing  and  producing  indigenously 
and  sourcing  from  elsewhere. 

Our  growing  economic  engagement  with  the  world,  especially  the  region  around 
us,  and  the  requirements  of  energy  security  will  necessitate  strengthening  of  our 
naval  defence  capability.  Maritime  security  is  gaining  increasing  salience  in  our  strategic 
policy.  Equally  important  is  high  quality  air  power  so  that  we  can  strike  with  speed 
and  accuracy,  when  required. 

As  we  look  at  the  components  of  state  power  in  the  21st  Century  in  terms  of 
our  comprehensive  national  power,  we  will  have  to  find  new  and  imaginative  means 
of  integrating  our  economic,  technological  and  defence  needs.  The  Defence  Ministry 
has  recently  taken  several  steps  to  do  so.  One  is  the  introduction  of  transparency  in 
defence  procurement,  introducing  the  Defence  Procurement  Procedures  of  2006.  The 
other  is  to  address  long-term  proposals  from  an  indigenous  viewpoint,  thereby  giving 
a  fillip  to  Indian  industry.  The  third  is  the  new  Defence  Offset  Policy  for  procurements. 

Transparency  in  procurement  is  a  desirable  objective  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
good  governance  and  national  security.  Reports  critical  of  such  processes  can 
demoralise  the  services,  where  they  are  untrue,  and  must  be  directly  addressed, 
where  they  are  true. 

I  appreciate  the  steps  being  taken  to  promote  ‘jointness’  in  thinking,  jointness 
in  planning  and  jointness  in  action.  This  assumes  even  greater  relevance  as  we  invest 
more  in  our  naval  and  air  capabilities  and  develop  a  modern  and  well-equipped 
navy  and  air  force.  The  three  services  must  work  together  to  pack  punch  and  ensure 
maximum  impact  in  action. 

The  setting  up  of  the  Indian  National  Defence  University  (INDU)  and  the  Joint 
Doctrine  for  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  must  translate  into  joint  training  and  into 
operational  level  joint  doctrines.  The  INDU  must  act  as  a  catalyst  in  promoting 
strategic  policy  analysis  and  planning.  It  must  contribute  to  the  development  of  long 
term  strategic  thinking. 

India  today  is  increasingly  integrated  into  the  world  and  has  a  renewed  capability 
to  deal  with  it.  If  our  economy  continues  to  grow  I  am  confident  we  can  find  the 
means  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces  for  equipment  and  other  purposes.  If 
our  interests  have  grown  so  have  the  means  available  to  us.  Internal  security  is  today 
a  larger  concern  for  us  than  direct  external  threats.  In  fact,  the  most  virulent 
manifestation  of  the  major  external  threat  that  we  face  is  in  its  internal  forms,  as  we 
saw  in  Mumbai  in  July. 

The  challenge  for  us  is  to  show  the  wisdom  to  deal  with  this  rapidly  evolving 
situation.  Our  Government  will  consistently  give  the  armed  forces  priority  attention 
whether  in  terms  of  their  equipment  or  supplies  or  in  terms  of  service  related  issues. 
In  conclusion  let  me,  once  again,  congratulate  all  of  you  on  your  professionalism  and 
dedication  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  and  proud  nation. 


Gearing  Up  to  Face  Challenges  to  Peace 
and  Internal  Security 

I  AM  EXTREMELY  delighted  to  be  with  you  today  at  this  Passing  Out  Parade  of  the 
58th  Batch  of  IPS  Probationers.  This  day  is  a  momentous  occasion  that  every  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  cherishes  all  his  or  her  life.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
great  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  after  whom  your  great  institution  is  named.  He  was 
rightly  called  the  Iron  Man  of  India.  He  was  among  the  tallest  of  the  builders  of 
modern  India  and  our  federal  polity  as  we  know  it  today. 

Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  had  envisaged  a  uniform  pattern  of  police  training  for 
the  whole  country  that  led  to  the  birth  of  this,  magnificent  Academy.  You  are  products 
of  his  vision  and  his  foresight.  My  heartiest  congratulations  to  all  the  officers  passing 
out  today,  for  their  immaculate  turnout  and  for  the  excellent  standard  of  parade.  I 
compliment  all  those  who  have  won  medals  and  trophies.  It  is  a  recognition  of  your 
hard  work  and  dedication  in  various  areas  of  training. 

I  am  extremely  happy  that  four  officers  of  the  Royal  Bhutan  Police  and  three 
officers  of  the  Maldivian  Police  Service  are  also  passing  out  today.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  bonds  forged  during  the  training  in  this  Academy  will  further  strengthen  the 
bonds  between  our  nations  and  peoples. 

The  Police  Service  symbolizes  courage,  sacrifice  and  dedication.  You  have  today 
become  the  proud  bearers  of  the  great  responsibility  Sardar  Patel  placed  on  your 
service  when  he  created  it.  Remember  that  hereafter,  your  duty  as  an  officer,  and  as 
a  leader,  would  be  far  more  important  than  anything  else  in  your  life.  You  must 
maintain  the  highest  standards  of  professional  excellence,  integrity  and  honesty,  making 
service  to  the  nation  and  our  people  the  guiding  principle  of  your  work.  You  will 
have  to  live  up  to  the  high  expectations  which  our  society,  the  polity,  your  own  peers, 
and  your  own  family  has  of  you.  There  are  going  to  be  innumerable  challenges  and 
hurdles  that  will  come  your  way;  but  you  will  have  to  show  the  courage,  determination, 
steadfastness  of  purpose  and  the  necessary  resilience  to  meet  those  challenges.  And 
all  the  while,  not  losing  sight  of  the  larger  purpose  for  which  we  are  all  working,  i.e., 
to  serve  the  people  of  India  with  utmost  dedication  and  commitment. 

Our  nation  is  on  the  march  and  is  being  transformed  beyond  recognition.  Society 
is  changing  at  a  pace  never  imagined  before.  This  is  inevitably  giving  rise  to  tensions 
which  are  probably  inevitable  in  a  poor  country  trying  to  modernize  itself.  Nearly 
70%  of  our  people  live  in  rural  areas.  As  such,  the  public  administration  in  our 
country  must  have  an  in-depth  knowledge  and  awareness  of  problems  faced  by  our 
rural  population.  Particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  control  caste  based  violence 
and  atrocities  against  weaker  sections.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  recognize  the 
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growing  pulls  of  urbanization.  Large  urban  agglomerations  are  throwing  up  organized 
crime  in  a  manner  not  foreseen  in  the  past.  White  collar  crime  is  taking  on  new 
dimensions.  Sophisticated  instrumentalities  are  available  to  criminals  which  need  to 
be  countered.  This  requires  knowledge  of  new  disciplines  and  new  ways  of  tackling 
such  crime.  You  will  have  to  understand  the  complexity  of  forces  shaping  the  march 
of  our  polity.  Only  such  deep  understanding  will  enable  you  to  handle  your  work  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

You  have  the  primary  responsibility  of  maintaining  public  order  and  peace  and 
enforcing  the  rule  of  law.  There  are  challenges  to  peace  in  numerous  forms.  There 
are  subversive  forces  at  work.  Economic  globalisation  and  technological  development 
have  altered  the  nature  of  crime,  giving  rise  to  new  forms  of  criminality.  Perhaps, 
even  more  than  external  aggression,  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  internal  security. 
In  some  instances  there  is  of  course  an  external  dimension  to  the  internal  threat.  But, 
it  will  be  your  responsibility  to  ensure  internal  security.  You  must  all  gear  up  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

Internally,  we  face  not  only  one  single  over-arching  threat,  but  a  multitude  of 
dangers.  Problems  are  not  confined  to  one  State  alone  and  often  encompass  several 
States.  This  requires  not  just  improved  coordination  between  states  but  also  new 
modes  of  cooperation  requiring  the  use  of  the  best  technologies  and  management 
skills  that  are  available. 

The  most  dangerous  threat  today  is  Terrorism.  From  an  occasional  footnote,  it 
has  become  a  hydra-headed  monster.  There  are  several  strains  of  terrorism  present, 
and  you  will  need  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  tackling  this  great  danger. 
Today’s  terrorists  are  most  sophisticated,  have  transnational  linkages  and  have 
adequate  resources.  Both  knowledge  and  determination  are  required  if  we  are  to 
succeed  against  these  elements. 

Many  of  you  are  being  posted  to  areas  like  the  North  East,  Jammu  &  Kashmir, 
or  states  where  Naxalites  are  active  today.  The  problems  in  each  of  these  regions  are 
different.  The  nuances  of  each  situation  have  to  be  appreciated  and  skillfully  dealt 
with.  All  this  will  demand  sensitive  handling  of  these  complicated  situations  on  your 
path.  Understand  the  reasons  for  disaffection  and  alienation  and  possibly,  you  will 
find  some  answers  to  your  challenges.  In  the  final  analysis,  see  yourself  as  the  guardian 
of  all  citizens,  including  the  alienated.  Try  to  bring  the  alienated  back  to  the  path  laid 
down  by  law  of  the  land. 

In  our  urgency  to  fight  high  profile  crime,  we  somethings  tend  to  ignore  some 
of  the  more  basic  functions  of  the  police  force.  You  need  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
security  among  all  citizens.  Increasingly,  our  older  citizens  are  living  lonely  lives  in 
cities  as  a  result  of  nuclear  families.  You  must  make  special  efforts  to  make  them  feel 
secure.  Women  and  children  must  be  protected  from  harassment,  exploitation,  ill- 
treatment  and  crime.  You  must  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  possibilities  of  caste 
violence  and  communal  atrocities  in  many  parts,  both  rural  and  urban.  There  are 
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many  forces  driving  these  phenomena.  Try  to  understand  them  before  coming  to 
valid  conclusions. 

You  must  have  a  humane  attitude  to  all  those  who  come  in  contact  with  you. 
Empathise  with  their  problems.  Be  sensitive  to  their  fears  and  aspirations.  Make  them 
your  partners  in  your  fight  against  crime.  Develop  a  strong  sense  of  commitment  to 
secular  values.  Each  one  of  you  must  be  known  for  being  just,  fair  and  firm.  Our 
country  is  defined  by  its  pluralism.  It  is  this  plurality  of  cultures,  of  religions  and  of 
ethnicity  which  makes  our  society  one  of  the  most  complex  yet  fascinating  in  the 
world. 

Your  understanding,  your  specialization,  your  empathy  would  contribute  greatly 
to  our  vision  of  an  inclusive  prosperous  India.  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  organized 
segment  of  the  Government  that  has  so  much  responsibility  put  on  its  shoulders  as 
is  the  case  with  our  police  forces.  This  is  the  challenge  you  face  as  you  leave  the 
portals  of  the  magnificent  Academy.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  discharge  your  responsibility 
and  view  it  as  a  sacred  trust. 

As  young  officers,  please  make  all  out  efforts  to  change  the  image  of  the  police. 
Make  it  a  force  that  looks  after  one  and  all.  A  force  that  marshals  the  best  that  is  there 
in  modern  science  and  technology  for  upholding  the  rule  of  law.  And  at  all  times, 
please  remember  that  you  are  cast  in  the  role  of  an  investigator,  not  a  judge.  Rise 
above  parochial  considerations  and  personal  ambitions.  You  have  a  sacred  duty  to 
perform. 

At  the  same  time,  you  must  treat  the  men  and  women  in  your  force  with 
compassion,  dignity  and  respect.  We  must  end  feudal  vestiges  in  our  services  where 
lower  staff  are  treated  like  menials.  You  must  work  towards  making  whatever  force 
you  command  a  first  rate  force,  second  to  none.  Value  knowledge.  Value  the  art  of 
learning.  Value  training.  Life  is  but  one  long  journey  of  constant  learning  and  we 
must  continuously  equip  ourselves  with  the  latest  tools  of  the  trade.  The  world  is 
being  changed  rapidly  by  an  explosion  in  knowledge.  Go  with  the  tide  and  do  not 
remain  prisoners  of  the  past. 

You  will  of  course  face  immense  resistance  from  vested  interests  in  your 
endeavours.  But  you  must  catch  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  take  charge  of  your 
destiny.  Today,  you  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  the  Indian  Constitution 
while  discharging  your  duties.  I  urge  you  to  uphold  the  oath  in  its  letter  and  spirit 
during  your  entire  career. 

The  police  are  a  manifest  symbol  of  a  State’s  authority.  If  the  police  behave  in 
that  spirit  and  are  seen  as  upholders  of  the  Rule  of  Law,  then  their  legitimacy  and 
of  the  State  itself  is  enhanced.  I  expect  that  as  you  step  out  of  the  portals  of  this 
hallowed  institution  today,  you  do  so  with  a  resolve  that  hereafter  your  every  step 
will  be  to  uphold  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  people  you  are  charged 
to  serve. 
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I  am  sure,  the  rigorous  basic  training  you  have  undergone  in  the  last  eleven 
months  will  hold  you  in  good  stead  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

This  is  a  very  special  day  for  you,  your  loved  ones,  and  your  trainers.  Family 
members  of  officers  should  be  pillars  of  strength  and  support.  The  nation  will  watch 
you  with  great  hopes  and  great  expectations.  Swami  Vivekananda  once  said  he 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  our  young  men  and  women  would  be  possessed  of 
“muscles  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel  and  a  mind  made  of  such  stuff  of  which  thunder 
bolts  are  made”.  I  hope  the  Academy  has  been  able  to  impart  this  quality  in  each 
one  of  you. 

Go  boldly  into  your  careers.  Work  for  justice  through  just  means.  Defeat  may 
sometimes  test  you;  it  need  not  stop  you.  The  greatest  mistake  lies  in  giving  up. 
Wishes  alone  will  not  bring  success,  but  planning,  persistence  and  burning  desire  will. 
Success  is  an  attitude  and  I  am  very  confident  that  each  one  of  you  will  make  it  a 
personal  enterprise  to  realize  the  dreams  of  our  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic. 

I  convey  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  each  one  of  you,  to  your  parents,  to 
the  Director  of  the  Academy  and  all  your  instructors  on  the  successful  completion  of 
your  Basic  Training.  I  am  very  happy  that  this  institution  is  living  up  to  its  mandate. 
I  compliment  each  one  of  you  who  has  been  associated  with  its  commendable  work. 


Police  as  a  Partner  in  Development 
of  Nation 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  begin  by  congratulating  all  the  police  officers  who  have  been 
awarded  the  President’s  Police  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  this  year.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  convey  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  Police  fraternity  for  the  good 
work  done  in  coping  with  challenges  we  as  a  nation  face  to  national  security  and  law 
and  order,  often  under  very  trying  circumstances. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  difficult  environment  in  which  our  police,  intelligence  and 
security  agencies  work  in  today’s  world.  The  single  most  important  challenge  in 
today’s  world  is  the  management  of  change  itself.  Social,  economic  and  political 
changes  throw  up  increasingly  complex  challenges  which  exert  a  great  deal  of  stress 
on  existing  fault  lines  in  our  traditional  society.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen 
rapid  urbanization  in  our  country.  This  poses  unique  challenges  because  of  the 

breakdown  of  traditional  social  orders  which  could  restrain  unlawful  action.  There  is 
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also  the  growth  of  mafias,  urban  gangs,  drug  trafficking,  kidnapping  and  threats  to 
the  security  of  our  women  and  senior  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  migration  out  of 
rural  areas  poses  a  different  set  of  challenges.  There  is  the  problem  of  providing 
security  to  women,  children  and  the  aged  who  are  left  behind.  There  is  the  problem 
of  growing  disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  is  now  becoming  acute 
and  visible  even  in  rural  areas.  There  is  a  growing  sense  of  deprivation  vis-a-vis 
urban  areas  whose  relative  prosperity  is  beamed  day  in  and  day  out  by  modern 
media.  These  challenges  need  resolution  within  the  framework  of  our  liberal  democratic 
polity.  This  is  the  challenge  we  have  to  face  and  face  effectively. 

Our  diversity  is  our  greatest  asset.  We  rejoice  in  it.  But  our  ability  to  harmonise 
various  elements  of  diversity  makes  us  something  very  special.  This  is  a  precious  part 
of  our  heritage.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  and  promote  it.  However,  we 
have  also  to  recognize  that  open  societies  like  ours  are  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
threats  from  many  disruptive  sources.  There  are  misguided  elements  at  home  and  in 
our  neighbourhood.  Their  ideologies  negate  all  that  our  country  stands  for. 
Unfortunately,  these  groups  have  embraced  violence  as  their  creed  and  have  committed 
themselves  to  use  terror  as  a  tool  to  weaken  our  polity  and  hamper  our  economic 
progress.  The  challenge  of  terrorism  therefore  has  to  be  countered  comprehensively. 
No  religion  sanctions  the  killing  of  innocent  citizens,  including  children  and  women. 
We  need  a  firm  response  from  our  security  forces.  We  also  need  a  resolute  response 
from  all  those  who  constitute  civil  society  and  all  our  political  parties.  Our  Government 
is  determined  to  fight  and  root  out  terrorism  and  the  ideologies  that  justify  and  seek 
to  sustain  it. 
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We  have  found  repeatedly  that  one  of  the  objectives  of  terrorist  groups  has  been 
to  disrupt  communal  harmony  and  foment  communal  violence  in  our  country. 
However,  we  find  that  the  people  of  our  country  have  refused  to  fall  prey  to  these 
nefarious  designs.  I  commend  every  Indian  citizen  who  has  refused  to  fall  prey  to 
such  provocations.  Wherever  the  police  and  security  forces  have  handled  such 
situations  with  sensitivity,  they  deserve  our  fullest  appreciation.  Our  police  and  security 
establishment  must  remain  steadfast  in  its  commitment  to  preserve  and  protect 
communal  peace  and  harmony.  There  lies  our  inherent  strength. 

Terror  in  India  is  no  longer  centered  only  on  the  state  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir. 
Attempts  to  take  this  threat  to  other  parts  of  our  country  to  create  fear  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  are  now  in  evidence.  By  and  large  these  attempts  have  remained 
unsuccessful.  And  for  this,  I  commend  our  security  forces  for  largely  foiling  such 
nefarious  plans.  But  there  is  no  scope  for  complacency.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
status  quo.  Our  security  apparatus  must  be  alert  and  resilient  enough  to  meet  the 
grave  threats  posed  by  terrorism  to  our  polity  and  to  our  society  at  large. 

The  positive  developments  witnessed  in  J&K  have  generated  the  hope  that 
political  solutions  can  be  found  to  address  public  grievances.  To  allow  the  political 
process  to  take  the  desired  direction  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
level  of  violence  is  brought  down  significantly.  This  requires  strong  will  and 
determination  to  sustain  the  anti-militancy  effort  but  with  greater  sensitivity.  I  am 
confident  that  our  police  forces  are  well  equipped  to  deal  with  these  challenges. 

In  the  North  East,  the  option  of  conflict  resolution  through  dialogue  has  been 
pursued  with  all  groups  that  have  shown  willingness  to  abjure  violence.  While  we  are 
committed  to  the  process  of  peaceful  dialogue  to  resolve  all  outstanding  problems, 
the  Government  will  not  countenance  the  deliberate  use  of  violence  against  innocent 
citizens.  The  people  have  rejected  violence  and  opted  for  a  democratic  path  to 
ensure  peace,  stability  and  development.  The  people  in  the  north-eastern  States  and 
elsewhere  expect  the  security  forces  and  the  Police  to  protect  their  lives  and  property 
and  to  this  they  are  legitimately  entitled  to. 

Naxalite  groups  continue  their  attempts  to  spread  their  influence  in  the  countryside 
and  threaten  the  internal  security  environment.  I  am  pained  when  I  see  the  extent 
of  suffering  inflicted  on  ordinary  people  by  the  naxals  who  claim  their  movement  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  same  common  people.  What  justification  can  there  be  for  brutal 
and  inhuman  killings  of  innocent  tribals  of  Chhattisgarh,  or  the  blowing-up  of  a  truck 
carrying  tribals  witnessed  earlier  this  year?  What  can  justify  causing  damage  to  roads 
and  railway  tracks,  inflicting  untold  hardships  on  the  common  people? 

There  is  therefore  a  need  for  faster  development  of  naxalite-affected  areas,  and 
for  a  responsive,  transparent  and  sensitive  administrative  machinery.  We  need  a 
greater  focus  on  employment  generation,  on  land  reforms,  on  redistribution  of  land, 
better  education  and  health  facilities,  backed  up  by  firm  police  action  wherever 
needed. 
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While  security  is  important,  our  fight  is  not  about  security  alone.  The  fight  today 
is  about  preserving  our  values  and  our  traditions.  I  have  said  on  many  occasions 
earlier  that  the  police  in  modern  India  must  become  a  partner  in  development.  It  is 
an  essential  component  of  our  institutional  framework  to  ensure  economic  prosperity 
of  our  people.  At  the  same  time  security  devoid  of  justice  has  no  meaning.  The  Rule 
of  Law  and  transparency  are  the  bedrock  of  our  democracy.  It  is  your  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  our  people  have  the  assurance  of  an  environment  of  security  with 
justice. 

If  the  police  have  to  fulfill  their  mandated  role  in  these  changing  times,  they 
need  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  requirements.  There  is  a  need  for  the  police 
machinery  at  the  grassroots  level  to  become  more  responsive  to  earn  the  trust  of  all 
law  abiding  citizens.  The  nation  needs  a  modern,  capable  and  friendly  police.  We 
need  a  police  service  that  is  more  gender  sensitive,  more  humane  and  more  respectful 
of  the  rights  of  citizens.  You  have  to  see  people  as  your  partners  and  not  adversaries. 
Your  conference  will,  I  believe,  address  the  issue  of  developing  and  strengthening 
your  relationships  with  people  and  building  bonds  with  the  community  at  large. 

There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  need  to  strengthen  the  civil  police  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  Police  Station  level,  the  level  at  which  basic  policing  functions  are  discharged. 
The  constables  and  inspectors  need  to  be  provided  basic  amenities;  their  families  well 
looked  after;  their  morale  kept  high  at  all  times.  Officers  should  pay  attention  to 
ground  level  policing  work  -  work  usually  perceived  as  dull  and  unexciting. 

At  the  higher  levels,  we  need  better  intelligence  gathering.  This  would,  of  course, 
depend  on  how  good  the  police  force  at  the  bottom  is  performing.  We  need  to 
improve  our  capabilities  both  in  respect  of  human  intelligence  and  technical  facilities 
as  an  aid  to  intelligence  gathering.  Our  training  institutes  must  operate  on  the  frontiers 
of  human  knowledge  to  cope  with  the  challenges  now  on  the  horizon.  There  is  also 
a  need  for  better  coordination  between  the  center  and  states  and  among  states 
themselves  -  be  it  in  intelligence  sharing  or  for  joint  operations. 

During  my  interaction  with  you  last  year,  I  had  expressed  a  desire  to  set  up  a 
Police  Mission  to  give  a  new  outlook  and  a  new  vision  and  a  sense  of  priorities  to 
the  police  to  help  meet  emerging  challenges.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Government 
has  since  constituted  an  empowered  Steering  Group  to  identify  the  goals,  objectives 
and  role  for  the  Mission  and  delineate  a  roadmap  and  milestones.  An  Executive 
Committee  has  also  been  set  up  to  work  out  details  of  the  implementation 
methodology. 

Closely  linked  is  the  issue  of  police  reforms.  Governments,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  working  towards  improving  the  police  set  up.  The  Supreme  Court  too  has 
issued  directions  in  this  regard.  We  need  to  act,  and  act  fast,  so  that  we  have  a  first 
rate  police  force  -  a  more  skilled,  more  competent,  more  effective,  just  and  humane 
police  force.  A  force  that  not  only  ensures  the  rule  of  law  but  is  also  viewed  as  fair, 
efficient  and  honest  and  able  to  meet  the  democratic  aspirations  of  our  people. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  all  of  you  that  the  architects  of  our  Republic  and 
our  Constitution  viewed  the  all  India  civil  services  as  a  truly  pan-Indian  institution. 
Sardar  Patel,  who  is  the  architect  of  modern  administration  in  independent  India, 
viewed  you  as  members  of  the  “steel  frame”  of  our  Republic.  You  have  a  duty  to 
perform  wherever  you  are,  in  each  of  your  states. 

However  you  also  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  members  of  a  national  service. 
You  must,  at  all  times,  remember  that  our  oath  of  allegiance  is  to  the  Constitution 
of  India  and  your  loyalty  is  to  our  Republic,  and  to  the  values  that  define  our  secular 
and  democratic  Constitution.  Even  as  you  serve  your  respective  organizations  and 
state  governments,  you  must  remember  that  you  are  members  of  an  All-India  service, 
and  should  have  national  interests  at  heart.  The  strengthening  of  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  our  country  must  be  the  abiding  concern  of  all  All  India  Public  Services 
in  our  country.  I  sincerely  hope  your  conference  will  address  some  of  these  issues. 
With  these  words  I  wish  you  well  in  your  task. 


Committed  to  Enforcing  Zero 
Tolerance  to  Terrorism 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  with  you  this  morning.  I  compliment  my  friend  Shri 
Narayanasamy  for  taking  this  initiative.  The  theme  of  your  national  seminar  is  of 
great  contemporary  importance  for  the  well-being  of  our  people  and  for  the  successful 
struggle  of  our  people  against  mass  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  which  still  afflicts 
millions  and  millions  of  our  citizens.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  development  and 
the  rule  of  law  are  mutually  inter-related  and  therefore  any  threat  to  peace  is  a 
stumbling  block  for  sustained  development.  In  this  particular  context,  terrorism,  in 
particular,  poses  today  a  serious  danger  to  the  economic  stability  of  any  civilized 
society.  It  subverts  the  economic  and  financial  environment  for  growth  and  deprives 
ordinary  men  and  women  of  their  basic  needs,  and  even  livelihood.  It  also  necessitates 
enhanced  military  and  security  expenditure  which  under  more  normal  conditions 
could  have  been  devoted  to  tackling  the  problems  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease 
to  which  I  have  made  a  reference  a  moment  ago. 

Today  we  see  many  different  forms  of  terrorism.  Having  large  financial  and 
material  resources  at  their  disposal,  terrorist  groups  are  today  able  to  use  modern 
communication  systems  and  state-of-the-art  technology  to  pursue  their  agenda.  They 
have  become  far  more  sophisticated,  better  networked  and  also  highly  motivated  in 
carrying  out  their  nefarious  designs.  A  matter  of  extreme  concern  is  also  their  linkage 
with  organized  crime,  like  drug  trafficking,  gun  running,  counterfeit  currency,  and 
money-laundering.  Terrorism  therefore  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  serious  threats 
to  international  peace  as  well.  Terrorists  do  not  believe  in  democracy  and  the  Rule 
of  Law.  They  are  against  all  tenets  of  a  civilized  society.  Terrorism  is  essentially  the 
outcome  of  pursuit  extremism  and  intolerance. 

Apart  from  terrorism,  we  also  face  the  threat  of  insurgency  and  extremism  in 
some  parts  of  our  country.  Here  too,  our  response  has  to  be  clear  and  purposive. 
While  pursuing  development  and  empowering  all  sections  of  our  society,  we  must 
also  ensure  that  law  and  order  is  maintained  and  strengthened.  No  cause,  real  or 
imaginary,  can  ever  justify  pursuit  of  violence.  No  democratic  Government  can  tolerate 
the  targeted  killing  of  innocent  citizens.  While  our  Government  is  willing  to  talk  to 
any  disaffected  group  prepared  to  abjure  violence,  it  stands  firmly  committed  to 
enforcing  ‘zero  tolerance  to  terrorism’  within  the  framework  of  our  existing  legal 
system. 

Extremism  is  not  merely  a  law  and  order  issue.  It  has  deep  socio-economic 
dimensions  and  roots.  Development,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  often  has  a  critical 
bearing  on  it.  So  does  poor  governance.  Therefore,  effective  enforcement  of  laws 
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and  good  governance  are  both  critical  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  extremism 
and  terrorist  activities. 

To  counter  terrorism,  our  government  has  taken  many  steps  for  improving  the 
intelligence  collection  system  and  intelligence  sharing,  for  enhancing  capabilities,  and 
for  better  coordination  between  various  security  agencies.  We  also  need  to  use  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Unlawful  Activities  (Prevention)  Act  and  the  Prevention  of  Money 
Laundering  Act  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  funds  to  terrorist  groups.  We  also  need  to 
streamline  our  investigation  and  prosecution  machinery  to  apprehend  culprits  involved 
in  acts  of  terrors.  We  have  to  pursue  investigation  and  prosecution  of  such  cases  in 
a  professional  and  scientific  manner.  At  the  same  time,  in  our  attempts  to  deal  with 
terrorism  the  police  and  security  agencies  should  make  every  determined  effort  to 
ensure  that  innocent  citizens  are  neither  harmed  nor  subjected  to  undue  harassment. 
Judiciary  at  different  levels  also  has  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  that  such  cases  are  tried 
expeditiously  and  offenders  are  brought  to  justice  without  undue  delay.  Certain  and 
swift  punishment  is  often  effective  deterrent  to  potential  wrongdoers. 

Terrorists  have  no  religion  or  faith.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  community.  No 
community  or  religion  can  and  should  be  blamed  for  irresponsible  and  violent  acts 
of  a  few  individuals  of  that  community  or  religion.  Terrorists  have  to  be  dealt  with 
as  terrorists  per  se. 

I  do  sincerely  believe  that  people  of  all  communities,  faiths,  religions  and  regions 
want  to  live  a  life  of  peace,  security,  self-respect  and  dignity.  They  well  recognize  that 
the  future  prosperity  and  well  being  of  our  nation  and  all  our  citizens  lies  in  maintaining 
peace  and  communal  harmony  in  the  country.  I  urge  leaders  of  all  communities  to 
ensure  that  the  fringe  elements  seeking  to  disrupt  our  society  are  identified,  isolated 
and,  wherever  possible,  encouraged  to  join  the  national  mainstream. 

Apart  from  a  strong  and  sustained  police  action  against  anti-national  and  terrorist 
elements,  civil  society  also  has  a  major  role  to  play  in  preventing  terrorist  activities 
and  in  fighting  the  ideologies  of  extremism.  Constant  cooperation  from  our  more 
enlightened  and  vigilant  citizenry,  especially  the  media,  is  extremely  important  in  our 
fight  against  terrorism.  Our  aim  is  to  forge  a  meaningful  partnership  to  successfully 
meet  the  challenge  posed  by  terrorism. 

I  derive  great  satisfaction  from  the  public  reaction  to  terrorist  incidents  in  the 
recent  past.  Our  citizens  have  stood  firm  and  united  against  attempts  to  disturb 
communal  harmony.  I  have  unwavering  faith  in  the  innate  religiosity,  secularism  and 
patriotism  of  all  our  people.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  nothing  can  undermine  India’s 
resilience  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  communal  harmony. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  deliberations  in  the  seminar  will  be  productive.  I  hope 
they  help  sensitise  our  judiciary  and  legal  fraternity  to  the  need  for  efficient,  speedy 
dispensation  of  justice.  This  is  an  important  means  of  fighting  terrorism  and  promoting 
development.  I  wish  the  deliberations  all  success  and  I  thank  Shri  Narayanasamy  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  be  with  this  august  gathering. 


SPG  :  Epitome  of  Excellence  in 
Professionalism 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  once  again  to  be  here  this  morning  to  attend  the  22nd  Raising 
Day  of  this  elite  organization,  the  Special  Protection  Group.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you  on  completing  yet  another  year  of  successful  and  highly  satisfying  service  despite 
difficult  and  trying  conditions.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  warm  greetings  to  all 
officers  and  personnel  who  have  won  medals  and  trophies  in  recognition  of  their 
meritorious  services  and  for  their  excellence  in  different  professional  fields  of  endeavour. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to  all  officers  and  staff  of  the 
SPG  and  their  families. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction  for  all  of  us  that  in  the  last  twenty-two 
years  of  its  existence,  SPG  has  developed  into  a  formidable  force,  displaying  a  very 
high  degree  of  professionalism  and  the  most  outstanding  commitment  to  its  truly 
onerous  responsibilities.  We  are  all  justly  proud  that  our  country  has  a  committed, 
well-trained  Force  for  the  security  of  the  highest  political  leadership  of  the  country. 
The  informative  and  wonderful  film,  which  I  understand  is  a  home  production,  is  yet 
another  proof  of  your  commitment  to  excellence  through  upgradation  of  skills.  It  is 
heartening  to  note  that  the  organization  is  not  resting  on  its  laurels,  but  is  constantly 
gearing  up  to  meet  newly  emerging  future  challenges.  The  constant  goal  of  infusing 
fresh  ideas  and  new  concepts  highlights  your  forward-looking  approach.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  Mr.  Wanchoo,  Director  and  all  ranks  for  making  a  determined 
effort  to  keep  SPG  prepared  for  all  future  threats. 

Recently  I  had  the  occasion  to  see  the  new  training  infrastructure  being  created 
by  the  SPG.  The  Human  Performance  Centre  is  undoubtedly  a  unique  facility  and 
perhaps  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  something  which  the  SPG  should  justly  be 
proud  of.  I  am  told  that  the  newly  renovated  Firing  Range  is  also  the  first  of  its  type 
in  our  country.  The  recent  acquisition  of  new  weapons  systems  is  indicative  of  SPG’s 
efforts  to  acquire  the  most  modern  systems  in  the  field.  I  am  told  the  new 
communication  system  has  added  an  edge  to  your  professional  efficiency.  All  these 
are  indicative  of  a  new  thinking  and  a  desire  to  take  the  organization  to  a  still  higher 
level.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  assistance  of  these  and  other  infrastructure  facilities 
which  you  plan  to  acquire  in  the  coming  years,  officers  and  men  and  women  of  the 
SPG  would  turn  out  to  be  more  fit  and  still  better  equipped  to  perform  their  onerous 
duties.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Director  that  our  Government  will  ensure  that  SPG 
gets  all  that  it  requires  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  its  personnel. 

I  have,  over  the  last  three  years,  been  observing  the  SPG  from  very  close 
quarters.  I  am  also  conscious  that  normally  due  protectees  do  not  relish  the  idea  of 
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being  so  closely  protected.  My  admiration,  however,  for  the  extremely  difficult  task 
that  you  are  performing,  has  only  grown  with  the  passage  of  time.  You  have  not  only 
been  taking  care  of  security  and  safety  but  have  always  been  acutely  conscious  of 
ensuring  everybody’s  comfort  and  convenience.  The  men  and  women  of  SPG  have 
done  this  with  no  regard  whatsoever  to  their  own  comfort  and  convenience.  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  your  sense  of  devotion,  dedication  and  selfless  service.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  other  SPG  protectees  present  here  have  similar  sentiments  in  respect  of 
SPG  and  admire  you  for  that. 

In  a  democratic  society  it  is  imperative  that  the  top  political  leadership  should 
not  only  be  easily  accessible,  but  also  visible  and  freely  heard  by  the  public  at  large. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  understand  and  appreciate  that  security  concerns  also  need 
to  be  addressed.  I  am,  therefore,  fully  conscious  that  the  task  of  the  SPG  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult,  particularly  in  view  of  the  rising  threat  perception.  It  is  this 
contradiction  that  the  SPG  has  to  manage.  I  am  aware  that  constant  efforts  are  made 
by  the  SPG,  which  acts  as  an  interface  between  political  leaders  and  the  people,  in 
this  regard.  This  reflects  the  creativity  of  the  officers  of  SPG.  A  lot  is  also  being  done 
to  minimize  the  inconvenience  levels  faced  by  the  ordinary  citizen.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  a  lot  more  can  be  done.  Innovative  lateral  thinking  along  with  an 
understanding  approach  is  perhaps  the  answer.  I  am  confident  that  the  SPG  would 
continue  to  strive  to  ensure  even  better  results  in  this  sphere  in  the  years  to  come. 
After  all  SPG  views  excellence  not  as  a  destination  but  as  a  continuous  journey. 

On  this  occasion,  I  once  again  express  my  deepest  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  the  services  being  rendered  by  the  SPG.  I  am  sure  you  would  continue  in  your 
quest  for  excellence.  I  wish  all  members  of  the  SPG  family  every  success  in  their 
endeavours.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


VIII 

Foreign  Policy 


Statement  on  the  India-US 
Nuclear  Agreement 


^ThE  PRIME  MINISTER  (DR.  MANMOHAN  SINGH):  Mr.  Chairman,  Sir,  as  I  stand 
before  this  august  House,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  the  hon.  Members  the 
vision  that  inspires  us  and  that  vision  is  bequeathed  to  us  by  no  less  than  a  person 
than  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  when,  on  the  eve  of  our  Independence  he  said,  “Our  task 
will  not  be  complete  so  long  as  we  cannot  get  rid  of  chronic  mass  poverty,  ignorance 
and  disease  which  still  afflict  millions  and  millions  of  our  country  men  and  country 
women.”  In  the  last  sixty  years,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  soften  the  harsh  edges 
of  extreme  poverty.  But,  who  can  deny  that  we  have  to  do  a  lot  more  to  reach  our 
cherished  goal.  Sir,  Panditji  said  in  1947  that  it  has  been  the  dream  of  the  greatest 
man  of  our  age,  referring  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  to  wipe  out  every  tear  from  every  eye 
and,  he  then  said,  that  may  be  a  tall  order  for  us.  But,  that  is  the  inspiration  which 
has  to  inspire  Governments  in  a  country  as  poor,  as  under-developed  as  we  are. 

Sir,  it  is  my  solid  conviction  that  mass  poverty  can  be  removed  only  if  we  have 
a  fast  expanding  economy.  Even  though,  I  recognise  that  a  fast  expanding  economy 
is  by  itself  not  a  sufficient  condition  of  getting  rid  of  poverty.  We  need  institutional 
mechanisms  to  focus,  particularly  on  the  needs  of  the  under  privileged  sections  of 
our  society.  If  India  has  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  and,  maybe, 
more,  India  needs  rising  amounts  of  energy.  A  question  has  been  asked,  ‘Have  I 
calculated  what  type  of  energy  mix  this  country  needs  and  have  I  worked  out  the 
costs  of  that?’  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  some  experience  of  that.  Soon  after  the  Pokhran 
Tests  in  1974,  I  became  the  Member  for  finance  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and,  along  with  colleagues  like  Dr.  Ramanna,  Dr.Sethna,  Dr.  Iyengar,  we  worked  out 
the  role  of  nuclear  energy  in  meeting  the  deficit  in  our  energy  requirements. 

In  this  context,  we  must  never  forget  the  primary  motivation  for  India’s  nuclear 
programme  was  the  production  of  energy,  defence  came  much  later.  And,  where  are 
we?  After  six  years,  our  total  production  of  nuclear  power  is  no  more  than  3,000  MW. 
People  say  that  we  can  use  coal.  We  have  plenty  of  coal.  Often  low-grade  coal  has 
high  ash  content.  If  you  use  increased  quantities  of  coal  you  run  into  environmental 
hazards,  like,  the  C02  and  other  gas  emissions.  As  for  hydrocarbons,  you  know  there 
is  a  great  insecurity  of  supplies.  We  know  that  the  price  of  hydrocarbons,  oil  and  gas, 
can  go,  in  a  very  short  period,  to  hundred  dollars  a  barrel.  Therefore,  in  this 
environment,  prudence  demands  that  we  must  widen  our  energy  options.  I  am  not 
saying  that  nuclear  energy  will  provide  the  final  answer.  All  I  am  saying  is,  as  I 
understood,  all  development  is  about  widening  human  choices.  And,  when  it  comes 
to  energy  security,  widening  our  choices  means  that  we  should  be  able  to  make 
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effective  use  of  nuclear  power  if  the  need  arises.  If  the  economic  calculus  demands 
that  this  is  the  most  cost-effective  means. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  nuclear  order  that  prevailed  in  the  world  for  thirty  odd 
years,  which  has  imposed  restrictions  on  nuclear  trade  with  India  —  if  this  nuclear 
order  is  not  changed,  India’s  development  options,  particularly  its  quest  for  energy 
security  will  face,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  great  degree  of  uncertainty.  Mr.  Arun  Shourie 
asked  me  what  calculations  have  I  seen.  I  have  seen  many  calculations  in  the 
Department  of  Atomic  Energy.  In  the  eighties  when  Shri  K.C.  Pant  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Committee,  a  detailed  study  was  done  and  it  was  shown  that 
if  you  were  talking  of  generating  power  and  reaching  it  to  place  700  kms  away  from 
a  coal  mine,  nuclear  energy  is  the  right  economic  answer.  Things  can  change.  And, 

I  think,  the  Planning  Commission  has  done  recent  work,  and  they  have  also  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  having  the  nuclear  option  is  something  which  will  give  us 
greater  degree  of  security  on  the  energy  front.  That’s  the  vision  that  inspires  our 
quest  for  changing  the  nuclear  order. 

We  have,  of  course,  security  concerns,  international  security  concerns.  Nuclear 
proliferation  in  our  neighbourhood  is  something  which  worries  us  and,  therefore,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  while  we  are  committed  to  our  civilizational  heritage  of  working 
untiringly  for  universal  disarmament,  we  have  to  recognise  that  we  are  living  in  a 
world,  where  this  is  not  going  to  happen  today,  tomorrow,  or,  day  after  tomorrow. 
In  this  uncertain  world,  the  unpredictable  world  that  we  live  in,  we  have  legitimate 
security  concerns.  The  nuclear  weapon  programme,  its  autonomy,  its  independence, 
dependent  solely  on  our  own  assessment,  must  remain  a  cardinal  principle  of  our 
nuclear  policy. 

Sir,  I  do  recognize,  if  you  are  trying  to  move  away  from  the  status  quo,  you  do 
run  risks.  Change  is  very  disruptive.  It  upsets  existing  institutions;  existing  ways  of 
thinking,  and  status  quo  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  rooted  in  reality.  If  you  are 
planning  for  a  future  and  the  future  is  inherently  uncertain,  you  run  the  risk  that  you 
may  go  wrong.  But  we  live  in  a  world,  where  change  is  the  only  constant.  This 
country  has  to  be  prepared  to  think  big  about  its  future  and  if  that  is  the  vision,  that 
is  the  mission,  then,  I  sincerely  believe  the  path  that  we  have  identified  is  the  right 
path.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  know  whether  we  will  succeed  or  not. 

In  fact,  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  initiate  this  debate,  I  would  have  outlined  the 
risks  that  we  face  and,  maybe,  at  the  end  of  it  the  whole  House  would  have  said  that 
this  is  what  things  should  be  and  this  is  what  our  approach  should  be.  I  was  not  given 
that  opportunity  even  though  I  offered,  in  both  the  Houses,  that  I  was  willing  to  make 
a  suo  moto  statement  setting  out  our  vision,  goals,  risks  and  uncertainties  that  we 
face  and  how  we  will  tackle  those  risks  and  uncertainties. 

Sir,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  year  1991.  Shri  Yashwant  Sinha  handed  me  a 
bankrupt  economy  with  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  no  more  than  two  weeks.  I  had 
to  improvise  within  one  week  a  programme  to  rescue  this  economy.  Within  one 
month  I  had  to  come  with  a  Budget  which  required  far-reaching  changes  in  the  way 
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we  were  taught  to  think  about  our  economic  problems.  On  that  occasion  also,  in 
1992,  when  I  rose  to  present  my  second  Budget,  all  Opposition,  the  Right  and  Left, 
rose  and  said  that  I  should  be  impeached  because  I  have  prepared  this  budget  in 
consultation  with  Washington  and  that  I  was  an  American  agent.  I  have  lived  with 
that  sort  of  thing.  And,  therefore,  it  does  not  surprise  me  that  today  all  sorts  of 
adjectives  were  used.  I  am  strong  or  weak,  history  will  determine  that.  But,  I  do  wish 
to  share  with  this  House  that  I  do  recognise  the  risks  that  reform  undertakings  run 
into  in  all  modern  societies. 

I  was  reading  Machiavelli  recently.  I  should  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  The 
Prince’:  “  It  must  be  considered  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  carry  out,  nor 
more  doubtful  of  success,  nor  more  dangerous  to  handle,  than  to  initiate  a  new  order 
of  things.  For  the  reformer  has  enemies  in  all  those  who  profit  by  the  old  order,  and 
only  lukewarm  defenders  in  all  those  who  would  profit  from  the  new  order.  This 
lukewarmness  arises  partly  from  the  fear  of  their  adversaries,  who  have  the  laws  in 
their  favour;  and  partly  from  the  incredulity  of  mankind,  who  do  not  truly  believe  in 
anything  new  until  they  have  the  experience  of  it.  Thus  it  arises  that  on  every 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  reformer,  his  opponents  do  so  with  the  zeal  of  partisans, 
the  others  only  defend  him  half-heartedly,  so  that  between  them  he  runs  a  great 
danger.” 

Therefore,  I  am  aware  of  the  risks  that  I  do  incur.  Mr.  T.T.  Krishnamachari  once 
told  me  that  there  are  tigers  on  the  prowl  on  the  streets  of  Delhi.  I  am  aware  of  the 
risks  but  for  India’s  sake,  I  am  willing  to  take  those  risks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  forgive  me  if  I  become  a  little  sentimental  on  this  occasion. 

1  was  born  in  a  very  poor  family  on  the  other  side  of  Punjab.  I  was  the  first  one  in 
the  family  who  went  to  High  School.  My  father  left  his  class  in  the  eighth  standard 
and  became  a  freedom  fighter  in  Nabha  and  Jaito  morchas  that  were  launched  at 
that  time.  I  may  not  have  been  in  politics,  but  I  have  in  my  blood  the  feelings  of  a 
freedom  fighter’s  family.  I  may  be  late  comer  into  politics,  but  I  have  the  privilege  of 
belonging  to  a  Party  which  fought  for  India’s  freedom.  The  Party  which  produced 
great  leaders  like  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Indira  Gandhi,  Sardar  Patel, 
Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  etc.  That  is  the 
heritage  of  which  any  Party  must  be  proud. 

When  I  stand  before  this  House,  I  cay  say  in  all  faithfulness  that  in  these  two 
years  and  three  months  that  this  nation  has  entrusted  me  with  the  job  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  I  did  not  seek  it;  it  came  my  way,  but  it  has  been  my  effort  to  do  my  very 
best  to  serve  the  vital  interests  of  this  nation. 

This  commitment  I  made  in  1991.  In  my  first  Budget  Speech  I  said,  “No  power 
on  earth  can  stop  an  idea  whose  time  has  come”.  I  had  then  said,  “The  emergence 
of  India,  as  a  major  pole  of  the  global  economy  is  one  such  idea  whose  time  has 
come.”  And,  I  said:  “I  will  dedicate  myself  to  that  task.”  I  was  criticised  by  the  Right, 
by  the  Left,  names  were  used,  epithets,  15  years  down,  who  will  today  say  that  what 
I  did  then  was  wrong.  This  Nation  stands  tall,  proud,  fast-growing  and  if  India  had 
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not  launched,  if  we  had  not  launched  the  programmes  of  reforms,  I  shudder  to  think, 
how  India  would  have  faced  the  Asian  crisis  of  the  mid  90’s.  So,  Sir,  I  speak  with 
some  experience,  even  though,  I  may  be  novice  in  politics.  I  do  not  have  the  skills 
of  Jaswant  Singhji,  Yashwant  Sinha,  or,  Arun  Shourieji,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  to  our 
countrymen  that  the  service  of  India,  as  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru  used  to  say,  means  a 
service  of  teeming  millions  who  suffer  day  and  night  and  that  is  the  vision,  that  is 
the  mission  which  inspires  me  and  will  guide  me  for  whatever  is  left  of  my  life.  No 
power  on  earth  can  take  away  that  privilege  from  me.  I  will  discharge  my  duties  to 
this  country,  to  the  last  ounce  of  my  blood.  Sir,  I  now  come  to  the  subject  matter  of 
discussion  today. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  convey  my  gratitude  to  all  the  Hon’ble  Members 
who  have  participated  in  this  debate.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
some  of  the  issues  arising  from  the  discussion.  I  will  do  so  in  a  non  partisan  spirit 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  after  I  have  finished  that  I  will  be  able  to 
carry  the  whole  House  with  me.  Our  Government  has  never  shied  away  from  a  full 
discussion  in  Parliament  on  this  important  issue.  On  three  previous  occasions  on  July 
29,  2005,  February  27,  2006  and  March  7,  2006,  I  had  made  detailed  statements 
and  discussed  this  important  subject  in  this  august  House.  Once  again,  several  issues 
have  been  raised  during  the  current  discussions  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  respond  to  them.  I  also  intend  to  cover  developments  since  my  last  suo  motu 
statement  of  March  7  this  year. 

Two  types  of  comments  have  been  made  during  the  discussion  in  the  House. 
The  first  set  of  issues  pertains  to  the  basic  orientation  of  our  foreign  policy.  Some 
Honble  Members  have  observed  that  by  engaging  in  discussions  with,  and  allegedly 
acquiescing  in  the  demands  made  by  the  United  States,  we  have  compromised  the 
independent  nature  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  second  set  of  issues  pertain  to  deviations  from  the  July  18  Joint  Statement 
and  the  March  2  Separation  Plan.  Many  of  the  points  raised  by  the  Hon’ble  Members 
have  also  been  aired  outside  Parliament,  notably  also  by  some  senior  members  of  the 
scientific  establishment.  Overall,  a  listing  of  the  important  concerns  include  the 
following:  that  the  India-US  Nuclear  initiative  and  more  particularly  the  content  of 
the  proposed  legislation  in  the  US  Congress,  could  undermine  the  autonomy  of  our 
decision-making;  limit  the  options  or  compromise  the  integrity  of  our  strategic 
programme;  and  adversely  affect  the  future  of  our  scientific  research  and  development. 
To  sum  up,  this  would  suggest  that  India’s  strategic  nuclear  autonomy  is  being 
compromised  and  India  is  allowing  itself  to  be  pressurized  into  accepting  new  and 
unacceptable  conditions  that  are  deviations  from  the  commitments  made  by  me  to 
Parliament  in  July  2005  and  in  February  and  March  this  year. 

I  recognize  that  many  of  these  concerns  are  borne  out  of  genuine  conviction 
that  nothing  should  be  done  that  would  undermine  long  standing  policies  that  have 
a  bearing  on  India’s  vital  national  security  interests.  I  fully  share  and  subscribe  to 
these  sentiments.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Hon’ble  Members  that  negotiations  with 
the  US  regarding  the  civilian  nuclear  deal  have  not  led  to  any  change  in  the  basic 
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orientation  of  our  policies,  or  affected  our  independent  judgment  of  issues  of  national 
interest.  Last  year  during  my  visit  to  the  US,  I  addressed  the  National  Press  Club  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  media.  A  question  was  put  to  me  regarding  what  I  thought  about 
the  US  intervention  in  Iraq.  In  the  full  public  glare  of  the  media  I  said  that  it  was  a 
mistake.  I  said  the  same  to  President  Bush  when  he  visited  India.  I  said  India  does 
not  find  favour  with  regime  change. 

The  thrust  of  our  foreign  policy  remains  the  promotion  of  our  national  interest. 
We  are  unswerving  in  our  commitment  to  an  independent  foreign  policy.  We  do 
recognize  the  complexities  present  in  an  increasingly  inter-dependent  and  multi-polar 
world.  While  we  recognize  that  the  United  States  is  a  pre-eminent  power  and  good 
relations  with  the  U.S.  are  in  our  national  interest,  this  has  not  in  any  way  clouded 
our  judgment.  There  are  many  areas  of  agreement  with  the  United  States,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  a  number  of  areas  in  which  we  have  differences  and  we  have 
not  shied  away  from  making  these  known  to  the  US,  as  also  expressing  them  in 
public.  Currently,  we  are  engaged  not  only  with  the  US  but  other  global  powers  like 
Russia,  China,  the  EU,  UK,  France  and  Japan.  We  are  also  focusing  on  ASEAN,  as 
well  as  countries  in  West  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  More  importantly,  we  are 
devoting  proportionately  larger  time  and  effort  in  building  relations  with  countries  in 
our  immediate  neighbourhood  like  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sri  Lanka,  Bangladesh,  Myanmar, 
and  Pakistan.  Our  relations  with  all  these  countries  are  determined  by  the  dictates  of 
our  enlightened  national  interest  and  we  have  not  allowed  any  other  country,  including 
the  United  States,  to  influence  our  polices.  This  will  not  change  as  long  as  I  am  Prime 
Minister. 

I  would,  hence,  again  reiterate  in  view  of  the  apprehensions  expressed,  that  the 
proposed  US  legislation  on  nuclear  cooperation  with  India  will  not  be  allowed  to 
become  an  instrument  to  compromise  India’s  sovereignty.  Our  foreign  policy  is 
determined  solely  by  our  national  interests.  No  legislation  enacted  in  a  foreign  country 
can  take  away  from  us  that  sovereign  right.  Thus  there  is  no  question  of  India  being 
bound  by  a  law  passed  by  a  foreign  legislature.  Our  sole  guiding  principle  in  regard 
to  our  foreign  policy,  whether  it  is  on  Iran  or  any  other  country,  will  be  dictated 
entirely  by  our  national  interest. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed  on  the 
second  set  of  issues  regarding  possible  deviations  from  assurances  given  by  me  in 
this  august  House  on  the  July  18,  2005  Joint  Statement  and  the  March  2,  2006 
Separation  Plan.  I  would  like  to  state  categorically  that  there  have  neither  been  nor 
will  there  be  any  compromises  on  this  score  and  the  Government  will  not  allow  such 
compromises  to  occur  in  the  future. 

Hon’ble  Members  will  recall  that  during  President  Bush’s  visit  to  India  in  March 
this  year,  agreement  was  reached  between  India  and  the  United  States  on  a  Separation 
Plan  in  implementation  of  the  India-United  States  Joint  Statement  of  July  18,  2005. 
This  Separation  Plan  had  identified  the  nuclear  facilities  that  India  was  willing  to 
offer,  in  a  phased  manner,  for  IAEA  safeguards,  contingent  on  reciprocal  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  Administration  was  required 
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to  approach  the  US  Congress  for  amending  its  laws  and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers’ 
Group  for  adapting  its  Guidelines  to  enable  full  civilian  nuclear  cooperation  between 
India  and  the  international  community. 

The  US  Administration  had  thereafter  approached  the  US  Congress  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  currently 
prohibit  civil  nuclear  cooperation  with  India.  The  US  House  of  Representatives 
International  Relations  Committee  passed  a  Bill  on  the  subject  on  27th  June  2006. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Bill  as  approved  by  its  International  Relations 
Committee  on  July  27. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  passed  its  version  of  the  Bill  on  June 
29,  2006.  The  US  Senate  is  now  expected  to  vote  on  this  version  of  the  Bill  some 
time  in  September.  We  have  concerns  over  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  Bill.  Since  the  two  Bills  are  somewhat  different  in  content,  according  to  US 
practice  they  will  need  to  be  reconciled  to  produce  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  After 
adoption  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  this  would  become  law  when  the  US 
President  accords  his  approval.  The  final  shape  of  the  legislation  would,  therefore,  be 
apparent  only  when  the  House  and  the  Senate  complete  the  second  stage  of  assent/ 
adoption. 

Meanwhile,  the  US  Government  has  approached  the  Nuclear  Suppliers’  Group 
to  adapt  its  guidelines  to  enable  full  civil  nuclear  cooperation  between  India  and  the 
International  community.  In  March  this  year,  the  NSG  at  its  plenary  meeting  in  Brazil 
held  a  preliminary  discussion  on  this  issue.  The  matter  will  be  further  discussed  by 
the  Nuclear  Suppliers’  Group  later  this  year.  On  our  part,  we  have  separately  raised 
this  issue  with  several  countries  and  urged  them  to  lift  the  existing  restrictions  on 
nuclear  supplies  to  India.  I  myself  have  raised  this  issue  with  the  Heads  of  State  or 
Government  of  Russia,  France,  UK,  Japan,  Germany,  Brazil,  Norway,  Iceland  and 
Cyprus,  among  others. 

In  view  of  the  concerns  voiced  by  the  Hon’ble  Members,  I  shall  try  to  address 
each  of  these  concerns  in  some  detail.  I  shall,  however,  begin  by  affirming  that  our 
approach  is  guided  by  the  understandings  contained  in  the  July  2005  Joint  Statement 
and  the  March  2006  Separation  Plan.  What  we  can  agree  with  the  United  States  to 
enable  nuclear  cooperation  must  be  strictly  within  these  parameters. 

The  key  provisions  to  which  references  have  been  made  in  Parliament  and 
outside  are  the  following  : 

(i)  Full  Civil  Nuclear  Cooperation  :  The  central  imperative  in  our  discussions  with 
the  United  State  on  Civil  Nuclear  Cooperation  is  to  ensure  the  complete  and 
irreversible  removal  of  existing  restrictions  imposed  on  India  through  iniquitous 
restrictive  trading  regimes  over  the  years.  We  seek  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
all  aspects  of  cooperation  and  technology  transfers  pertaining  to  civil  nuclear 
energy  -  ranging  from  nuclear  fuel,  nuclear  reactors,  to  re-processing  spent  fuel, 
i.e.  all  aspects  of  a  complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 
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This  will  be  the  surest  guarantee  of  India’s  acceptance  as  a  full  and  equal 
partner  of  the  international  nuclear  community,  even  while  preserving  the  integrity 
of  our  three  stage  nuclear  programme  and  protecting  the  autonomy  of  our 
scientific  research  and  development.  We  will  not  agree  to  any  dilution  that 
would  prevent  us  from  securing  the  benefits  of  full  civil  nuclear  cooperation  as 
amplified  above. 

(ii)  Principle  of  Reciprocity  :  I  had  earlier  assured  the  House  that  reciprocity  is  the 
key  to  the  implementation  of  our  understanding  contained  in  the  July  2005 
Statement.  I  stand  by  that  commitment.  When  we  put  forward  the  Separation 
Plan,  we  again  made  it  clear  to  the  United  States  that  India  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  on  obligations  such  as  placing  its  nuclear  facilities  under 
safeguards  in  anticipation  of  future  lifting  of  restrictions.  India  and  the  United 
States  have  held  one  round  of  discussions  on  a  proposed  bilateral  cooperation 
agreement.  India  and  the  IAEA  have  held  technical  discussions  regarding  an 
India-specific  Safeguards  agreement.  Further  discussions  are  required  on  both 
these  documents.  While  these  parallel  efforts  are  underway,  our  position  is  that 
we  will  accept  only  IAEA  safeguards  on  the  nuclear  facilities,  in  a  phased  manner, 
and  as  identified  for  that  purpose  in  the  Separation  Plan  only  when  all  nuclear 
restrictions  on  India  have  been  lifted.  On  July  29  last  year,  I  had  stated  that 
before  voluntarily  placing  our  civil  nuclear  facilities  under  IAEA  safeguards,  we 
will  ensure  that  all  restrictions  on  India  have  been  lifted.  There  has  been  no  shift 
in  our  position  on  this  point. 

(iii)  Certification  :  The  draft  Senate  Bill  requires  the  US  President  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  that  includes  certification  that  India  is  in  full  compliance 
of  its  non-proliferation  and  other  commitments.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
United  States  our  opposition  to  these  provisions,  even  if  they  are  projected  as 
non-binding  on  India,  as  being  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  July 
Statement.  We  have  told  the  US  Administration  that  the  effect  of  such  certification 
will  be  to  diminish  a  permanent  waiver  authority  into  an  annual  one.  We  have 
also  indicated  that  this  would  introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  regarding 
future  cooperation  and  is,  not  acceptable  to  us. 

(iv)  India  as  a  State  possessing  Advanced  Nuclear  Technology  :  Hon’ble  Members 
may  recall  that  the  July  Statement,  had  acknowledged  that  India  should  be 
regarded  as  a  State  with  advanced  nuclear  technology  enjoying  the  same 
advantages  and  benefits  as  other  states  with  advanced  nuclear  technology,  such 
as  the  US.  The  July  Statement  did  not  refer  to  India  as  a  Nuclear  Weapons  State 
because  that  has  a  particular  connotation  in  the  NPT  but  it  explicitly 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  India’s  military  nuclear  facilities.  It  also  meant 
that  India  would  not  attract  full-scope  safeguards  such  as  those  applied  to  Non- 
Nuclear  Weapon  States  that  are  signatories  to  the  NPT  and  there  would  be  no 
curbs  on  continuation  of  India’s  nuclear  weapon  related  activities.  In  these 
important  respects,  India  would  be  very  much  on  par  with  the  five  Nuclear 
Weapon  States  who  are  signatories  to  the  NPT.  Similarly,  the  Separation  Plan 
provided  for  an  India-specific  safeguards  agreement  with  the  IAEA  with  assurances 
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of  uninterrupted  supply  of  fuel  to  reactors  together  with  India’s  right  to  take 
corrective  measures  in  the  event  fuel  supplies  are  interrupted.  We  have  made 
clear  to  the  US  that  India’s  strategic  programme  is  totally  outside  the  purview 
of  the  July  Statement,  and  we  oppose  any  legislative  provisions  that  Mandate 
scrutiny  of  either  our  nuclear  weapons  programme  or  our  unsafeguarded  nuclear 
facilities. 

(v)  Safeguards  Agreement  and  Fuel  Assurances  :  In  this  respect  too,  it  is  worth 
emphasizing  that  the  March  2006  Separation  Plan  provides  for  an  India-Specific 
Safeguards  Agreement  with  the  IAEA,  with  assurances  of  uninterrupted  supply 
of  fuel  to  reactors  that  would  be  placed  under  IAEA  safeguards  together  with 
India’s  right  to  take  corrective  measures  in  the  event  fuel  supplies  are  interrupted. 
We,  of  course,  have  the  sovereign  right  to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  fully 
safeguard  our  interests.  An  important  assurance  is  the  commitment  of  support 
for  India’s  right  to  build  up  strategic  reserves  of  nuclear  fuel  over  the  lifetime  of 
India’s  reactors.  We  have  initiated  technical  discussions  at  the  expert  level  with 
the  IAEA  on  an  India-Specific  Safeguards  Agreement.  Both  the  Bilateral  Nuclear 
Cooperation  Agreement  with  the  United  States  and  the  India-Specific  Safeguards 
Agreement  with  the  IAEA  would  be  only  within  the  parameters  of  the  July 
Statement  and  the  March  Separation  Plan.  There  is  no  question  of  India  signing 
either  a  Safeguards  Agreement  with  the  IAEA  or  an  Additional  Protocol  of  a 
type  concluded  by  Non-Nuclear  Weapons  States  who  have  signed  the  NPT.  We 
will  not  accept  any  verification  measures  regarding  our  safeguarded  nuclear 
facilities  beyond  those  contained  in  an  India-Specific  Safeguards  Agreement 
with  the  IAEA.  Therefore  there  is  no  question  of  allowing  American  inspectors 
to  roam  around  our  nuclear  facilities. 

(vi)  Integrity  and  reliability  of  our  strategic  programme  -  autonomy  of  decision¬ 
making  and  future  scientific  research  and  development:  In  my  statement  of 
March  7,  2006,  I  had  assured  Parliament  that  the  Separation  Plan  would  not 
adversely  affect  our  strategic  programme.  I  reiterate  that  commitment  today. 
The  Separation  Plan  has  been  so  designed  as  to  ensure  adequacy  of  fissile 
material  and  other  inputs  for  our  strategic  programme,  based  on  our  current 
and  assessed  future  needs.  The  integrity  of  our  3-Stage  nuclear  programme  will 
not  be  affected.  The  autonomy  of  our  Research  and  Development  activity, 
including  development  of  our  fast  breeder  reactors  and  the  thorium  programme, 
in  the  nuclear  field  will  remain  unaffected.  We  will  not  accept  interference  by 
other  countries  vis-a-vis  the  development  of  our  strategic  programme.  We  will 
not  allow  external  scrutiny  of  our  strategic  programme  in  any  manner,  much  less 
allow  it  to  be  a  condition  for  future  nuclear  cooperation  between  India  and  the 
international  community. 

(vii)  Moratorium  on  production  of  fissile  material:  Our  position  on  this  matter  is 
unambiguous.  We  are  not  willing  to  accept  a  moratorium  on  the  production  of 
fissile  material.  We  are  only  committed  to  negotiate  a  Fissile  Material  Cut-off 
Treaty  in  the  Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  a  commitment  which  was 
given  by  the  previous  government.  India  is  willing  to  join  only  a  non- 
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discriminatory,  multilaterally  negotiated  and  internationally  verifiable  FMCT,  as 
and  when  it  is  concluded  in  the  Conference  on  Disarmament,  again  provided 
our  security  interests  are  fully  addressed. 

(viii)  Non-discriminatory  Global  Nuclear  Disarmament:  Our  commitment  towards  non- 
discriminatory  global  nuclear  disarmament  remains  unwavering,  in  line  with  the 
Rajiv  Gandhi  Action  Plan.  There  is  no  dilution  on  this  count.  We  do  not  accept 
proposals  put  forward  from  time  to  time  for  regional  non-proliferation  or  regional 
disarmament.  Pending  global  nuclear  disarmament,  there  is  no  question  of  India 
joining  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear  weapon  state,  or  accepting  full-scope  safeguards 
as  a  requirement  for  nuclear  supplies  to  India,  now  or  in  the  future. 

(ix)  Cessation  of  Future  Cooperation  :  There  is  provision  in  the  proposed  US  law 
that  were  India  to  detonate  a  nuclear  explosive  device,  the  US  will  have  the 
right  to  cease  further  cooperation.  Our  position  on  this  is  unambiguous.  The  US 
has  been  intimated  that  reference  to  nuclear  detonation  in  the  India-US  Bilateral 
Nuclear  Cooperation  Agreement  as  a  condition  for  future  cooperation  is  not 
acceptable  to  us.  We  are  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  a  unilateral  voluntary 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  as  indicated  in  the  July  Statement.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  intrusive  non-proliferation  benchmarks  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
proposed  US  legislation.  India’s  possession  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  national  security.  This  will  remain  so. 

Hon’ble  Members  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  an  international  negotiation  on 
nuclear  energy  cooperation  particularly  when  it  involves  dismantling  restrictive  regimes 
that  have  lasted  for  over  three  decades  is  a  complex  and  sensitive  exercise.  What  we 
are  attempting  today  is  to  put  in  place  new  international  arrangements  that  would 
overturn  three  decades  of  iniquitous  restrictions.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  there 
would  be  some  contradictory  pulls  and  pressures.  This  does  not  mean  that  India  will 
succumb  to  pressures  or  accept  conditionalities  that  are  contrary  to  its  national  interests. 

I  had  personally  spoken  to  President  Bush  in  St.  Petersburg  last  month  on  this 
issue,  and  conveyed  to  him  that  the  proposed  US  legislation  must  conform  strictly  to 
the  parameters  of  the  July  18,  2005  Statement  and  the  March  2,  2006  Separation 
Plan.  This  alone  would  be  an  acceptable  basis  for  nuclear  cooperation  between  India 
and  the  United  States.  India  cannot,  and  is  not  prepared  to,  take  on  additional 
commitments  outside  this  agreed  framework  or  allow  any  extraneous  issues  to  be 
introduced.  I  have  received  an  assurance  from  the  US  President  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  shift  goalposts,  and  that  the  parameters  of  the  scope  of  cooperation 
would  be  those  contained  in  the  July  2005  Joint  Statement  and  the  March  2006 
Separation  Plan.  A  White  House  Statement  of  Administration  Policy  of  July  26,  2006 
recognizes  some,  though  not  all,  of  India’s  concerns,  and  conveyed  that  the 
Administration  has  voiced  them  with  the  Congress. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  our  position  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  US.  The  US  is  aware  of  our  position  that  the  only  way  forward 
is  strict  adherence  to  July  Statement  and  March  Separation  Plan.  I  am  hopeful  that 
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the  bilateral  India-US  Civil  Nuclear  Cooperation  Agreement  when  concluded  will  take 
into  account  the  issues  raised  here.  However,  I  must  be  honest  and  frank  that 
I  cannot  predict  with  certainty  the  final  form  of  the  US  legislation  or  the  outcome  of 
this  process  with  the  NSG,  which  consists  of  45  countries  with  divergent  views.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  will  lead  in  a  direction  wherein  our  interests  are  fully  protected 
and  that  there  is  a  complete  lifting  of  restrictions  on  India  that  have  existed  for  three 
decades.  Such  an  outcome  if  it  materializes  will  contribute  to  our  long-term  energy 
security  by  enabling  a  rapid  increase  in  nuclear  power.  It  would  lead  to  the  dismantling 
of  the  technology  denial  regimes  that  have  hampered  our  development  particularly 
in  hi-tech  sectors.  I  will  have  wide  consultations  including  with  the  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  nuclear  and  scientific  communities  and  others  to 
develop  a  broad  based  national  consensus  on  this  important  matter.  I  wish  to  inform 
members  of  the  House  that  I  have  invited  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
on  the  26th  August  for  a  meeting.  That  same  day  I  have  also  invited  the  group  of 
distinguished  scientists  who  have  expressed  concerns  to  meet  me. 

Finally,  I  would  only  like  to  state  that  in  keeping  with  our  commitments  to 
Parliament  and  the  nation,  we  will  not  accept  any  conditions  that  go  beyond  the 
parameters  of  the  July  18,  2005  Joint  Statement  and  the  March  2,  2006  Separation 
Plan,  agreed  to  between  India  and  the  United  States.  If  in  their  final  form  the  US 
legislation  or  the  adapted  NSG  Guidelines  impose  extraneous  conditions  on  India, 
the  Government  will  draw  the  necessary  conclusions,  consistent  with  the  commitments 
I  have  made  to  Parliament. 

[Prime  Minister  also  gave  the  following  responses  to  points  raised  by  the  Left 
parties] 

1.  Whether  the  deal  will  give  “full”  civilian  nuclear  technology  and  lift  all  existing 
sanctions  on  dual  use  technology  imposed  on  India  for  not  signing  the  NPT. 

Response:  The  objective  of  full  civil  nuclear  cooperation  is  enshrined  in  the  July 
Statement.  This  objective  can  be  realized  when  current  restrictions  on  nuclear 
trade  with  India  are  fully  lifted.  In  accordance  with  the  July  Statement,  US  has 
initiated  steps  to  amend  its  legislation  and  to  approach  the  NSG  to  adapt  its 
guidelines.  We  seek  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  all  aspects  of  cooperation  and 
technology  transfers  pertaining  to  civil  nuclear  energy  -  ranging  from  supply  of 
nuclear  fuel,  nuclear  reactors,  reprocessing  spent  fuel,  i.e.,  all  aspects  of  complete 
nuclear  fuel  supply.  Only  such  cooperation  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  July 
Joint  Statement. 

2.  Cannot  accept  restrictions  on  Indian  foreign  policy  to  be  imposed  such  as  on 
Iran,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  in  the  policy  section  or  in  the  sense  of  the 
House  section  of  the  legislation. 

Response:  Government  is  clear  that  our  commitments  are  only  those  that  are 
contained  in  the  July  Joint  Statement  and  in  the  Separation  Flan.  We  cannot 
accept  introduction  of  extraneous  issues  on  foreign  policy.  Any  prescriptive 
suggestions  in  this  regard  are  not  acceptable  to  us. 
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Our  foreign  policy  is  and  will  be  solely  determined  by  our  national  interests.  No 
legislation  enacted  in  a  foreign  country  can  take  away  from  us  this  sovereign 
right. 

3.  Signing  of  IAEA  safeguards  in  perpetuity  for  the  civilian  programme  to  take 
place  after  the  US  Congress  had  approved  a  “123  Nuclear  Cooperation 
Agreement”.  All  restrictions  on  India  to  be  lifted  before  we  sign  the  IAEA 
safeguards. 

Response:  I  had  conveyed  to  Parliament  on  July  29,  2005  on  my  return  from 
Washington  that  before  placing  any  of  our  nuclear  facilities  under  IAEA 
safeguards,  we  will  ensure  all  restrictions  on  India  have  been  lifted.  Under  the 
Separation  Plan  agreed  to  with  the  United  States,  India  has  offered  to  place 
under  IAEA  safeguards  14  of  its  reactors  presently  operating  or  under 
constructions  between  2006  and  2014.  The  nuclear  facilities  listed  in  the 
Separation  Plan  will  be  offered  for  safeguards  only  after  all  nuclear  restrictions 
have  been  lifted  on  India.  This  would  include  suitable  amendments  to  the  US 
legislation  to  allow  for  such  cooperation,  the  passing  of  the  bilateral  agreement 
with  India  and  the  adaption  of  the  NSG  guidelines.  It  is  clear  that  India  cannot 
be  expected  to  take  safeguards  obligations  on  its  nuclear  facilities  in  anticipation 
of  future  lifting  of  restrictions. 

4.  Guarantees  on  fuel  as  agreed  in  the  March  2006  statement. 

In  case  the  US  reneges  on  supply  of  fuel,  they  will  ensure  continuity  through 
other  members  of  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  (NSG). 

Response:  Separation  Plan  includes  elaborate  fuel  supply  assurances  given  by 
the  United  States.  Understandings  in  the  Separation  Plan  also  provide  for 
contingency  of  disruption  of  fuel  supplies  to  India.  In  such  a  case,  the  United 
States  and  India  would  jointly  convene  a  group  of  friendly  supplier  countries 
(Russia,  France  and  United  Kingdom)  aimed  at  restoring  fuel  supplies  to  India. 
An  important  assurance  is  the  commitment  of  support  for  India’s  right  to  build 
strategic  reserves  of  fuel  over  the  life  time  of  its  nuclear  reactors.  In  the  event 
of  disruption  of  fuel  supplies  despite  the  assurances,  India  will  have  a  right  to 
take  corrective  measure  to  ensure  the  operation  of  its  nuclear  reactors. 

5.  India  will  work  for  an  FMCT  and  for  nuclear  disarmament  with  all  nuclear 
weapon  states,  in  line  with  the  Rajiv  Gandhi  Plan  or  Delhi  Declaration  in  tandem. 

Response:  Our  support  for  global  nuclear  disarmament  remains  unwaivering. 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  had  put  forward  an  Action  Plan  in  the  1988  UNGA 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament.  We  remain  committed  to  the  central  goal  of 
this  Action  Plan,  i.e.,  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  leading  to  global 
nuclear  disarmament  in  a  time-bound  framework.  India  has  agreed  to  negotiations 
in  the  Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  for  a  Fissile  Material  Cut-off 
Treaty.  There  has  been  no  change  in  our  position  on  this  matter. 
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6.  In  the  original  deal,  there  is  no  provision  for  US  inspectors,  only  provision  for 
IAEA  inspectors.  The  draft  US  Bills  contains  such  provisions. 

Response:  In  the  Separation  Plan,  we  have  agreed  to  offer  for  IAEA  safeguards 
nuclear  facilities  specified  in  the  Separation  Plan  for  that  purpose.  The  nature 
of  safeguards  will  be  determined  by  an  India  specific  safeguards  agreement  with 
the  IAEA.  This  will  be  applied  to  the  safeguarded  nuclear  facilities  in  India. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  accepting  other  verification  measures  or  third 
country  inspectors  to  visit  our  nuclear  facilities,  outside  the  framework  of  the 
India  specific  safeguards  agreement. 

7.  An  India-specific  protocol  and  not  an  Additional  Protocol  as  per  IAEA  Standard 
Modified  Protocol. 

Response:  In  the  Separation  Plan,  we  have  agreed  to  conclude  an  India  specific 
safeguards  agreement  with  the  IAEA.  The  question  of  an  Additional  Protocol 
will  arise  only  after  the  India  specific  safeguards  agreement  is  in  place.  As  a 
country  with  nuclear  weapons,  there  is  no  question  of  India  agreeing  to  a 
Safeguards  agreement  or  an  Additional  Protocol  applicable  to  non-nuclear  weapon 
states  of  the  NPT. 

8.  References  to  Iran  in  the  House  Bill. 

Response:  We  reject  the  linkage  of  any  extraneous  issue  to  the  nuclear 
understanding.  India’s  foreign  policy  will  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  Indian 
national  interests  only. 

9.  Reference  to  Proliferation  Security  Initiative  in  the  House  and  Senate  Bills. 

Response:  The  Proliferation  Security  Initiative  (PSI)  is  an  extraneous  issue  as  it 
is  outside  the  framework  of  the  July  18  Joint  Statement.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
accept  it  as  a  condition  for  implementing  the  July  Statement.  Separately,  the 
Government  has  examined  the  PSI. 

We  have  certain  concerns  regarding  its  legal  implications  and  its  linkages  with 
the  NPT.  We  also  have  concerns  with  amendments  to  the  suppression  of  Unlawful 
Activities  at  Sea  Treaty  under  the  International  Maritime  Organisation. 

10.  The  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  linking  the  granting  of  MFN  status  to  USSR  to 
Jewish  emigration  is  an  example  relevant  to  the  current  debate. 

Response:  We  have  studied  the  proposed  US  legislation  very  carefully,  including 
the  so-called  binding  and  non-binding  provisions.  The  non-binding  provisions 
do  not  require  mandatory  action,  but  at  the  same  time,  have  a  certain  weight 
in  the  implementation  of  the  legislation  as  a  whole.  We  have  conveyed  our 
concerns  to  the  US  Administration  in  this  respect.  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment 
was  binding  on  the  Administration  and  cannot  be  cited  as  a  precedent  for  non¬ 
binding  references  in  the  current  bills.  A  more  accurate  example  than  the  Jackson- 
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Vanik  Amendment  is  the  set  of  provisions  accompanying  the  renewal  of  MFN 
status  to  China,  that  included  references  to  China’s  human  rights,  China’s  political 
and  religious  prisoners,  protection  of  Tibetan  heritage  and  freedom  of  political 
expression. 

11.  Role  of  Parliament  in  approving  foreign  policy. 

Response:  India  follows  a  Parliamentary  model,  as  specified  in  our  Constitution, 
wherein  treaty  making  powers  rest  with  the  Executive.  However,  we  have  kept 
Parliament  fully  in  the  picture  regarding  various  stages  of  our  negotiations  with 
the  United  States.  Broad  based  domestic  consensus  cutting  across  all  sections  in 
Parliament  and  outside  will  be  necessary.  We  will  work  towards  that  objective 
by  addressing  various  concerns  as  fully  as  possible. 

[Prime  Minister  also  gave  the  following  responses  to  points  raised  by  the  group 

of  nuclear  scientists] 

1.  “India  should  continue  to  be  able  to  hold  on  to  her  nuclear  option  as  a  strategic 
requirement  in  the  real  world  that  that  we  live  in,  and  in  the  ever-changing 
complexity  of  the  international  political  system.  This  means  that  we  cannot 
accede  to  any  restraint  in  perpetuity  on  our  freedom  of  action.  We  have  not 
done  this  for  the  last  40  years  after  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  came  into 
being,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  succumb  to  this  now.  Universal 
nuclear  disarmament  must  be  our  ultimate  aim,  and  until  we  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  on  this  important  issue,  we  cannot  accept  any  agreement  in 
perpetuity.” 

Response:  We  are  very  firm  in  our  determination  that  agreement  with  United 
States  on  Civil  Nuclear  Energy  in  no  way  affects  the  requirements  of  our  strategic 
programme.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  changing  complexity  of  the  international 
political  system.  Nuclear  weapons  are  an  integral  part  of  our  national  security 
and  will  remain  so,  pending  the  global  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and 
universal  non-discriminatory  nuclear  disarmament.  Our  freedom  of  action  with 
regard  to  our  strategic  programmes  remains  unrestricted.  The  nuclear  agreement 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  backdoor  method  of  introducing  NPT  type 
restrictions  on  India.  Our  offer  to  put  nuclear  facilities  under  safeguards  in 
perpetuity  is  conditional  upon  these  facilities  securing  fuel  from  international 
sources  for  their  life  time.  If  the  fuel  supply  assurances  as  enumerated  in 
Separation  Plan  are  disrupted,  then  India  will  have  the  right  to  take  corrective 
measures  to  ensure  the  continued  operation  of  these  reactors. 

2.  ‘After  1974,  when  the  major  powers  discontinued  cooperation  with  us,  we  have 
built  up  our  capability  in  many  sensitive  technological  areas,  which  need  not 
and  should  not  now  be  subjected  to  external  control.  Safeguards  are 
understandable  where  external  assistance  for  nuclear  materials  or  technologies 
are  involved.  We  have  agreed  to  this  before,  and  we  can  continue  to  agree  to 
this  in  the  future  too,  but  strictly  restricted  to  those  facilities  and  materials  imported 
from  external  sources.’ 
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Response:  Sensitive  nuclear  technology  facilities  have  not  been  covered  in  the 
Separation  Plan.  Therefore,  there  is  no  question  of  putting  them  under  safeguards 
or  under  external  controls.  Even  with  regard  to  nuclear  facilities  that  have  been 
included  in  Separation  Plan,  safeguards  will  be  applied  in  phases  between  2006 
and  2014.  These  safeguarded  facilities  will  be  eligible  for  and  will  receive  fuel 
materials  and  technology  from  international  sources.  If  such  supplies  cease,  then 
India  will  be  free  to  protect  its  interests  through  corrective  measures.  That  will 
be  spelt  out  clearly  in  the  India  specific  safeguards  agreement. 

3.  ‘We  find  that  the  Indo-US  deal,  in  the  form  approved  by  the  US  House  of 
Representatives,  infringes  on  our  Independence  for  carrying  out  indigenous 
research  and  development  in  nuclear  science  and  technology.  Our  R&D  should 
not  be  hampered  by  external  supervision  or  control,  or  by  the  need  to  satisfy 
any  international  body.  Research  and  technology  development  are  the  Sovereign 
rights  of  any  nation.  This  is  especially  true  when  they  concern  strategic  national 
defence  and  energy  self-sufficiency.’ 

Response:  Our  independence  for  carrying  out  independent  research  and 
development  in  nuclear  science  and  technology  will  remain  unaffected.  There 
will  be  no  external  supervision  of  our  R&D  since  none  of  the  sensitive  R&D 
facilities  which  handle  nuclear  material  have  been  included  in  the  Separation 
Plan.  Nothing  in  the  Separation  Plan  infringes  on  our  sovereign  right  to  conduct 
research  and  technology  development  concerning  our  national  defence  and 
energy  self-sufficiency.  Government  is  committed  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
three  stage  nuclear  power  programme,  including  utilization  of  our  vast  thorium 
resources.  Certain  nuclear  facilities  including  centers  such  as  TIFR,  Variable 
Energy  Cyclotron  Centre,  Saha  Institute  of  Nuclear  Physics  etc.,  have  been 
designated  as  civilian  in  the  Separation  Plan.  As  these  facilities  will  not  handle 
nuclear  material,  there  is  no  question  of  safeguards  being  applied  to  them.  We 
expect  these  centers  to  participate  as  full  partners  in  international  collaboration 
project. 

4.  ‘While  the  sequence  of  actions  to  implement  the  cooperation  could  be  left  for 
discussion  between  the  two  governments,  the  basic  principles  on  which  such 
actions  will  rest  is  the  right  of  Parliament  and  the  people  to  decide.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  already  taken  up  with  President  George  Bush  the  issue  of  the  new 
clauses  recommended  by  the  US  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  US  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  passes  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  the  ‘product’  will  become 
unacceptable  to  India,  and  diplomatically,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  change  it 
later.  Hence,  it  is  important  for  our  Parliament  to  work  out,  and  insist  on,  the 
ground  rules  for  the  nuclear  deal,  at  this  stage  itself.’ 

Response:  I  had  taken  up  with  President  Bush  our  concerns  regarding  provisions 
in  the  two  bills.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  final  product  is  in  its  current  form,  India 
will  have  grave  difficulties  in  accepting  the  bills.  US  has  been  left  in  no  doubt 
as  to  our  position.  The  ground  rules  for  our  discussions  are  clear.  These  are  the 
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parameters  of  the  July  Statement  and  the  March  Separation  Plan  and 
commitments  given  by  me  to  Parliament  in  the  three  suo  motu  Statements  and 
my  reply  to  today’s  discussions  will  be  the  guiding  principles  of  our  position. 
Parliament  has  been  kept  fully  informed  at  every  stage  of  the  discussions.  In 
their  final  form,  if  US  legislation  or  the  NSG  guidelines  impose  extraneous 
conditions  on  India,  the  Government  will  draw  the  necessary  conclusions 
consistent  with  my  commitments  to  Parliament. 


India-Brazil-South  Africa  (IBSA): 
Shining  Example  of  South-South 
Cooperation 

I  WILL  BE  visiting  Brasilia  at  the  invitation  of  President  Luiz  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva. 
The  bilateral  visit  to  Brazil  on  September  12  will  be  followed  by  the  India-Brazil- 
South  Africa  (IBSA)  Summit  where  President  Mbeki  of  South  Africa  will  also  be 
participating. 

I  expect  that  my  visit  to  Brazil  will  consolidate  an  extremely  positive  trend  in  our 
bilateral  relations  with  that  great  country  which  we  consider  as  one  of  our  main 
partners  in  Latin  America.  I  hope  to  discuss  a  wide  range  of  issues  including  adding 
content  to  our  political  and  economic  interactions  and  cooperation  in  defence, 
agriculture  and  energy  security.  Brazil  and  India  already  enjoy  an  excellent  tradition 
of  cooperation  in  international  fora. 

IBSA  has  already  emerged  as  a  shining  example  of  South-South  Cooperation. 
The  first  IBSA  Summit  will  provide  a  useful  opportunity  to  review  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  over  the  last  3  years  since  IBSA  was  first  established.  Our  discussions 
are  expected  to  focus  on  issues  of  global  concern  including  energy  security, 
international  terrorism  and  the  challenges  of  sustainable  and  equitable  development. 
An  IBSA  Business  Summit  will  add  a  new  dimension  to  our  interactions. 

We  have  enjoyed  close,  friendly  and  historic  relations  with  Cuba.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  participating  in  the  14th  NAM  Summit  Conference  being  held  in  Havana. 
As  a  founding  member  of  this  great  Movement,  India  will  play  its  part  in  helping 
NAM  to  revitalize  itself  so  as  to  pursue  the  shared  interests  of  its  member  states  in 
a  transformed  world.  Mutual  support  and  solidarity  among  NAM  members  is  of  prime 
importance  as  we  confront  several  common  challenges  such  as  making  globalization 
more  inclusive,  the  scourge  of  terrorism  and  addressing  widespread  hunger,  poverty 
and  disease.  We  will  rededicate  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  to  the  universal  causes 
of  peace,  disarmament  and  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  all  human  kind. 

During  my  stay  in  Havana,  I  look  forward  to  fruitful  interactions  with  a  number 
of  leaders  from  the  developing  world. 


Departure  statement  prior  to  his  visit  to  Brazil  and  Cuba,  New  Delhi,  10  September  2006 


First  IBSA  Summit  :  Vision  on  a 
Range  of  Issues  of  Common  Interest 

It  IS  ALWAYS  a  pleasure  to  be  with  friends.  We  are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  count 
Brazil  and  South  Africa  among  our  closest  friends.  I  am,  therefore,  personally  very 
happy  to  be  here  today  with  the  Presidents  of  both  countries  for  the  first  IBSA 
Summit. 

We  thank  you  President  Lula  for  hosting  us  in  this  enchanting  green  landscaped 
city  of  Brasilia.  We  also  thank  you  for  your  gracious  hospitality  and  for  the  excellent 
arrangements  that  have  been  made. 

The  holding  of  this  historic  Summit  confirms  the  success  of  our  three  year-old 
experiment  and  that  there  is,  indeed,  a  shared  vision  that  unites  our  three  countries. 

The  idea  of  IBSA  is  without  precedent.  Three  countries,  from  three  different 
continents,  coming  together  to  consult  and  coordinate  on  global  issues  of  common 
concern.  They  are  also  collaborating  in  ways  that  strengthen  their  respective  national 
efforts  to  address  developmental  challenges. 

Despite  the  geographical  distances  that  separate  our  countries,  there  is  much 
that  we  have  in  common.  All  three  of  us  belong  to  the  developing  world.  We  are 
pluralistic  and  multi-cultural  societies.  We  are  the  largest  democracies  respectively  on 
each  of  our  continents  and  these  values  bind  us  in  a  unique  way.  Our  three  countries 
are  committed  to  economic  growth,  with  social  equity  and  inclusion.  We  also  accept 
the  responsibilities  that  come  with  the  role  that  is  expected  of  us  by  the  international 
community  in  this  increasingly  inter-dependent  world  that  we  live  in.  It  is  these 
commonalities  that  provide  the  basis  for  the  success  of  our  venture. 

The  utility  that  IBSA  brings  to  the  world  community  is  evident  in  the  leadership 
that  our  three  countries  have  provided  to  the  G-20  in  WTO  trade  negotiations.  While 
success  still  eludes  us  in  the  Doha  Round,  we  can  derive  satisfaction  from  the  role 
that  we  have  played  in  facilitating  coalition  building  on  difficult  trade  battles. 

The  Joint  Declaration  that  will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  the  Summit  is  an  impressive 
document  that  reflects  our  common  vision  on  a  wide  range  of  political  and  economic, 
regional  and  global  issues  of  common  interest.lt  is  a  bold  and  comprehensive  agenda 
of  cooperation  and  if  implemented  in  earnest  will  propel  this  grouping  up  to  a 
position  where  its  voice  will  be  heard  and  heard  effectively  in  international  affairs.  It 
will  also  develop  the  kind  of  institutional  and  business  linkages  in  important  sectors 
of  our  cooperation  such  as  energy,  sustainable  development,  trade,  transportation 
and  science  &  technology  that  will  impart  new  momentum  and  substance  to  our 
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trilateral  cooperation.  On  Nuclear  Energy,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  IBSA  has  lent  its 
support  for  forward  looking  approaches  to  enhance  international  civilian  nuclear 
cooperation. 

We  have,  very  correctly,  decided  that  the  benefits  of  our  trilateral  cooperation 
should  not  be  limited  to  our  three  countries.  The  IBSA  Facility  for  Alleviation  of 
Poverty  and  Hunger  is  a  pioneering  initiative  for  South-South  cooperation.  It  is 
unique  for  three  major  developing  countries  to  come  together  and  establish  replicable 
and  scaleable  projects  in  other  developing  countries. 

The  success  of  IBSA  can  demonstrate,  perhaps  more  vividly  than  through  any 
other  measure,  the  feasibility  of  the  South-South  cooperation  that  goes  beyond  the 
conventional  areas  of  training  and  exchange  of  experts. 

We  should  expand  the  idea  of  IBSA  from  a  project  of  three  Governments  to  one 
involving  more  intensively  the  peoples  and  the  civil  societies  of  our  three  countries. 
This  would  require  a  greater  emphasis  on  people-to-people  contact,  on  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges  and  on  the  promotion  of  trade  and  tourism  amongst  our  three 
countries. 

For  this  vision  to  be  converted  to  reality,  we  need  to  address  the  critical  question 
of  connectivity.  The  growth  of  trade,  and  of  people-to-people  contact,  can  reach  its 
full  potential  only  if  the  movement  of  goods  and  people  across  our  three  countries 
is  further  facilitated.  We  have  an  MOU  on  Air  Services,  and  an  Agreement  on  Maritime 
Transportation  has  also  been  concluded.  These  agreements  need  to  be  operationalized. 
We  also  need  to  consider  ways  by  which  the  linkages  amongst  our  three  countries 
can  lead  to  India  becoming  a  hub  to  Asia,  Brazil  an  entry  point  to  Latin  America  and 
South  Africa  a  springboard  for  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  for  all  three  of  our  countries  that  there  is  value 
in  investing  in  IBSA,  and  that  it  is  a  vision  we  must  pledge  together  to  realize.  Let 
us  do  what  President  Juscelino  Kubitschek,  who  was  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  this  beautiful  capital  city  of  Brasilia,  had  said  “50  years  of  progress  in  five”. 


IBSA  Cooperation  :  Towards 
Harnessing  Immense  Potential  in 
Diverse  Fields 


It  WAS  JUST  over  three  years  ago  that  our  three  democracies,  open  economies 
seeking  to  build  inclusive  societies,  decided  to  come  together,  linking  three  great 
continents.  Reaching  across  geographical  distances,  our  partnership  illustrates  the 
global  village  in  which  we  live  together  today.  The  success  of  our  experiment  to 
pursue  development  within  the  framework  of  an  open  economy  and  an  open  society 
is  vital  to  the  well  being  and  empowerment  of  millions  and  millions  of  people  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  cooperation  that  has  developed  in  the  IBSA  framework 
over  the  last  three  years.  It  is  India's  firm  belief  that  IBSA  needs  to  be  more  than 
a  project  of  three  Governments.  We  are,  therefore,  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
Business  Event  that  was  held  yesterday  in  which  representatives  of  the  business 
communities  of  all  three  countries  participated. 

The  advantages  of  such  trilateral  cooperation  are  plainly  evident  when  one 
considers,  for  example,  the  area  of  energy  security.  In  IBSA,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
a  veritable  pool  of  expertise,  wisdom  and  experience.  Brazil  is  a  world  leader  in  the 
use  of  ethanol.  South  Africa  has  coal  gasification  technology  and  a  well-developed 
synthetic  fuel  industry.  India,  on  the  other  hand,  has  expertise  in  wind  and  solar 
energy.  IBSA  can  be  effective  in  utilizing  our  respective  competitive  strengths  in  these 
alternative  energy  technologies. 

The  increase  in  intra  IBSA  trade  over  the  last  three  years  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  satisfaction.  We  need  to  pursue  with  determination  the  target  of  US  $ 
10  billion  in  intra-IBSA  trade  that  was  set  in  the  New  Delhi  Flan  of  Action  adopted 
in  March  2004.  We  are  in  discussion  regarding  a  possible  trade  arrangement  that 
would  link  India  with  MERCOSUR  and  the  Southern  African  Customs  Union.  We 
expect  this  would  create  a  large  and  expanding  economic  space  that  would  allow  the 
utilization  of  synergies  in  trade  and  technology.  Besides  trade  liberalization,  we  also 
plan  to  institute  arrangements  that  would  address  issues  relating  to  the  facilitation  of 
trade  in  goods,  services  and  of  investments.  As  a  start,  we  propose  to  establish  an 
IBSA  mechanism  for  exchange  of  information  and  of  experiences  on  regulatory  issues 
and  for  the  organization  of  sector-specific  workshops  and  seminars  on  technical 
regulations  and  conformity  assessment  procedures.  We  would  also  examine  the 
possibilities  of  harmonizing  standards. 
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We  recognize  that  transportation  links  are  critical  and  the  challenge  lies  in 
operationalizing  framework  agreements  in  transport  connectivity  signed  by  the  three 
countries.  Trade  and  tourism  remain  much  below  potential  because  of  problems  of 
connectivity.  On  the  other  hand,  for  connectivity  to  be  established,  there  is  a 
requirement  of  a  minimum  demand  base.  There  would  be  a  willingness  on  our  part 
to  take  bold  decisions  that  have, as  their  basis,  our  common  faith  in  the  future  of 
IBSA. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the 
business  communities  of  the  three  countries  in  the  distinguished  presence  of  the 
Presidents  of  Brazil  and  South  Africa.  In  each  of  our  countries,  business  and 
government  must  work  together  to  fully  exploit  the  potential  of  IBSA.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  immense  potential  in  unexplored  areas  in  diverse  fields  of  social 
and  economic  activity.  Governments  can  at  best  work  towards  facilitating  this.  The 
gathering  of  leaders  of  business  and  trade  is  an  expression  of  our  joint  commitment 
to  make  IBSA  a  win-win  experience  for  all  of  us.  Promoting  greater  understanding  of 
each  other  and  fostering  the  habit  of  working  together  regionally,  multilaterally  and 
in  the  context  of  our  three  countries  is  essential  in  this  regard.  This  Meeting  today 
is,  therefore,  an  important  part  of  the  IBSA  Summit  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing 
what  the  captains  of  our  business  community  have  to  say. 


NAM  :  Moving  Towards  the  Era 
of  'Inclusive  Globalization' 


A 

AmT  THE  OUTSET,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  Cuba  on  its  assumption  of  the 
Chair  of  NAM  at  this  important  juncture  for  our  Movement.  Our  national  leadership, 
led  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our  movement,  Prime  Ministers 
Mrs  Indira  Gandhi  and  Rajiv  Gandhi,  has  always  had  profound  admiration  and 
respect  for  President  Fidel  Castro.  We  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery,  good  health  and 
a  long  life. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  compliment  Malaysia  and  especially  Prime  Minister 
Badawi  for  the  skillful  stewardship  of  our  Movement  and  the  considerable  effort  to 
revitalize  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
greatest  peace  movements  of  our  time.  A  child  of  our  anti-colonial  struggles,  this 
Movement  was  conceived  as  an  association  of  free  people.  Our  beloved  Prime  Minister, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  one  of  the  architects  of  this  Movement,  said,  “Non-alignment  is 
freedom  of  action  which  is  a  part  of  independence.”  He  wanted  us  to  judge  issues 
“in  full  freedom  and  without  any  pre-conceived  partisan  bias.”  This  vision  has  enabled 
our  people  to  march  into  the  21st  century  with  confidence.  It  is  this  confidence  that 
must  continue  to  shape  our  perspectives  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  an  increasingly  interdependent  world.  The  challenge 
ahead  is  to  promote  a  balanced  and  equitable  management  of  this  interdependence 
of  nations.  As  globalization  progresses,  national  and  regional  boundaries  are  becoming 
less  and  less  relevant.  The  challenges  we  face  as  nations  are  increasingly  less  amenable 
to  purely  national  and  autonomous  solutions.  Environmental  degradation  and  climate 
change  recognize  no  national  borders.  Pandemics  like  HIV/AIDS,  Malaria,  TB  or 
Avian  Flu  can  only  be  contained  or  overcome  through  international  cooperation. 
Terrorism  anywhere  threatens  peace  everywhere.  Our  problems  are  global,  so  must 
our  solutions  be. 

The  United  Nations  played  a  creative  and  a  critical  leadership  role  in  shaping 
the  international  agenda  in  the  past.  It  has  to  do  so  again.  From  whatever  direction 
one  approaches  issues  of  global  concern,  all  paths  lead  to  the  need  for  reforming  the 
UN  and  revitalizing  the  UN  General  Assembly.  The  developing  world  must  find  its 
due  representation  among  the  permanent  members  of  the  UN  Security  Council.  We 
must  join  hands  with  other  like  minded  countries  to  promote  democratization  of 
processes  of  global  governance,  ushering  in  a  new  global  polity  based  on  the  rule  of 
law,  reason  and  equity. 
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We,  the  members  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  constitute  more  than  half  of  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  collective  strength  is  unmatched,  and  we 
must  now  unite  behind  a  common  and  a  fundamentally  new  vision  of  ‘‘inclusive 
globalization”. 

We  must  work  together,  for  example,  for  a  development-oriented  outcome  in 
the  on-going  multilateral  trade  negotiations.  In  economic  affairs,  the  biblical  saying 
“to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given”  has  wide  applicability.  Therefore,  we  need  concerted 
global  strategies  to  empower  the  poor  and  the  deprived  for  an  equitable  sharing  in 
the  fruits  of  economic  and  social  development.  We  need  new  pathways  of  global 
cooperation  to  harness  the  full  potential  of  advances  in  science  and  technology  to 
improve  the  human  condition  and  to  deal  effectively  with  poverty,  marginalization 
and  inequality.  Globalisation  must  be  accompanied  by  a  more  balanced  and  equitable 
distribution  of  its  benefits.  Otherwise  the  global  response  to  these  challenges  will 
remain  uneven  and  partial  at  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  process  of  globalization  has  made  us  all  citizens  of  a  global 
village.  This  has  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  show  greater  mutual 
understanding  and  tolerance  towards  each  other.  An  appreciation  of  the  values  of 
plural  democracy  has  become  more  compelling.  As  non-aligned  countries,  we  led  the 
struggle  against  attempts  to  divide  the  world  into  ideologically  irreconciliable  blocs. 
We  espoused  peaceful  co-existence  and  the  higher  cause  of  humanity  beyond  racial 
divisions.  Today,  we  again  confront  the  danger  of  the  world  being  split  along  an 
artificially  created  cultural  and  religious  divide. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement,  encompassing  as  it  does,  every  religion  professed 
by  mankind,  every  ethnic  group  and  ideological  persuasion,  is  uniquely  placed  today, 
once  again,  to  play  the  role  of  a  bridge  of  understanding.  Our  cooperative  world 
view  is  in  itself  a  rejection  of  the  notion  of  a  “clash  of  civilizations”.  Rather,  our 
message  to  the  world  should  be  that  it  is  possible  to  work  for  a  “confluence  of 
civilizations”. 

Promoting  a  better  understanding  of  each  other  through  a  “dialogue  between 
civilizations”  is  also  a  potent  weapon  against  terrorism.  If  NAM  is  to  be  relevant  in 
today's  circumstances,  it  cannot  afford  to  equivocate  on  the  subject  of  terrorism.  A 
message  must  emanate  from  us  that  we  are  united  in  our  desire  to  fight  and  eliminate 
the  scourge  of  terrorism.  We  cannot  allow  the  forces  of  intolerance  and  extremism  to 
distract  the  world's  attention  from  the  vital  concerns  of  our  people  -  the  problems 
of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emerging  fault  lines  of  the  new  ideological  divide  are  nowhere 
more  apparent  today  than  in  West  Asia.  We  have  just  been  witness  to  a  tragic  and 
pointless  war  in  Lebanon.  It  has  only  sharpened  the  sense  of  alienation  and  resentment, 
brutalizing  a  country  that  had  just  begun  to  reclaim  its  heritage  of  inter-ethnic  and 
inter-religious  harmony  after  years  of  conflict.  The  growing  polarization  in  West  Asia 
will  have  negative  consequences  not  only  for  the  countries  of  the  region,  but  the 
world  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
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mentioned  earlier,  is  uniquely  placed  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  harmony  in  West  Asia. 

I  would  recommend  that  we  constitute  a  suitable  high  level  group  for  West  Asia 
that  could  include  countries  who  enjoy  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  parties 
concerned  and  who  could  undertake  a  sustained  mission  to  promote  understanding 
in  the  region  and  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  agreed  roadmap  towards  a 
comprehensive  peace.  The  international  community  must  address  more  fully  its 
responsibility  to  resolve  this  issue  and  bring  to  an  end  once  and  for  all  the  long  years 
of  suffering  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  issue  of  disarmament  and  the 
special  focus  on  nuclear  disarmament  has  been  marginalized  in  global  discourse. 
Even  though  India  is  a  State  in  possession  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  strongly  believe 
that  the  best  guarantee  against  the  threat  of  proliferation  of  WMD  lies  in  disarmament. 
In  1988  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  had  presented  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  a 
detailed  and  credible  Action  Plan  for  Nuclear  Disarmament.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  NAM  to  once  again  assume  an  active  and  leading  role  in  advocating 
nuclear  disarmament.  India  has  prepared  a  Working  Paper  on  Nuclear  Disarmament 
which  will  be  circulated  as  a  document  at  the  UNGA  Session  this  year.  We  would 
invite  fellow  members  of  NAM  to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  universal  nuclear 
disarmament  and  a  world  free  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Yet  another  challenge  of  the  21st  Century  is  the  protection  of  our  environment 
and  the  assurance  of  energy  security  for  all.  At  the  First  World  Summit  on  the 
Environment,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  declared,  “there  is  no  first,  second  or 
third  world;  we  are  all  part  of  One  World”.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  should  take 
the  lead  in  articulating  a  “new  paradigm  of  energy  security”,  that  addresses  the  needs 
of  all  peoples  and  of  our  planet. 

A  NAM  Working  Group  on  Energy  Security  could  be  constituted  to: 

1.  Draw  up  a  NAM  Action  Plan  for  Energy  Security  based  on  a  shift  from  fossil 
fuels  to  non-fossil  fuels;  and  from  non-renewable  sources  to  renewable  sources 
of  energy. 

2.  Create  a  NAM-wide  network  for  sharing  best  practices  in  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation,  in  order  to  substantially  reduce  the  energy  intensity  of  GDP  growth; 
and 

3.  Establish  a  network  of  institutes  to  engage  in  research  in  developing  new  and 
clean  sources  of  energy  such  as  solar  energy,  wind  energy,  hydrogen  fuel  cells 
and  bio-fuels,  including  bio-mass  and  bio-diesel. 

India  would  be  prepared  to  coordinate  such  a  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  African  countries  form  the  largest  single  grouping  in  NAM  as  well 
as  in  the  U.N.G.A.  The  future  of  our  planet  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  destiny  of 
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Africa.  I  believe  this  is  an  opportune  time  for  us  to  take  a  major  NAM  initiative  on 
Africa.  The  initiative  should  focus  on  two  critical  areas,  that  of  human  resource 
development  and  of  agricultural  development.  The  NAM  initiative  on  Africa  would 
involve  setting  up  of  a  mechanism,  in  cooperation  with  the  African  Union,  to  pool 
our  assets  for  investment  in  the  future  of  Africa.  India  itself  is  currently  involved  in 
setting  up  a  Pan-African  Satellite  Communications  Network,  which  could  be  used  for 
distance-learning  and  tele-medicine  projects.  We  would  be  prepared  to  work  together 
with  other  interested  NAM  countries  on  elaborating  the  NAM  Initiative  on  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  wish  to  revitalize  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  the  collective 
message  of  our  Summit  must  be  seen  as  being  central  to  the  success  of  global  efforts 
to  deal  with  urgent  transnational  issues  -  be  it  terrorism,  pandemics,  energy  security 
or  the  environment.  As  a  group  we  have  rejected  extremes.  We  must  spread  the 
message  of  Gandhiji,  the  apostle  of  peace.  Our  voice  must  then  be  one  of  moderation, 
harmony  and  reason.  If  such  is  the  voice  of  more  than  half  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  it  will  prevail.  And,  it  will  guide  the  destiny  of  our  planet. 


Rediscovering  the  Relevance  of 
Gandhiji’s  Message  of  Peace  and 
Tolerance 

I  HAVE  COME  here  today  to  join  you  in  commemorating  the  centenary  of 
Satyagraha,  the  mass  movement  launched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  Johannesburg  on 
September  11,  1906.  In  remembering  Satyagraha,  we  pay  homage  to  the  Mahatma. 
And  in  honouring  the  Mahatma,  we  honour  South  Africa.  It  is  here  that  he  found  the 
strength,  developed  the  ideas  and  forged  the  tools  used  to  resist  racial  discrimination 
here,  and  win  independence  at  home  in  India. 

Yesterday,  I  went  to  the  railway  station  where  it  all  began,  when  the  young 
barrister  was  thrown  out  of  a  first-class  carriage  because  of  the  colour  of  his  skin.  My 
pilgrimage  continued  this  morning  with  a  visit  to  Phoenix  Settlement,  which  Mahatma 
Gandhi  founded  in  1904.  There  he  practiced  the  values  he  preached  -  self-help, 
dignity  of  labour,  community  living. 

Last,  but  far  from  the  least,  I  paid  homage  today  at  Umbilo  Road.  There, 
twenty-three  years  after  Gandhiji  left  this  country,  brave  South  Africans  demonstrated 
the  timeless  relevance  of  the  message  of  the  Mahatma  -  that  non-violent  resistance 
can  challenge  the  most  brutal  injustice. 

Here,  I  must  express  my  gratitude  -  indeed  the  gratitude  of  all  the  Indian  people 
-  to  the  government  of  free  South  Africa  for  what  they  have  done  to  preserve  the 
legacy  of  Gandhiji  in  this  country.  The  freedom  of  the  city  where  he  was  evicted  from 
a  train  was  conferred  on  him  posthumously  in  1997  by  former  President  Nelson 
Mandela.  The  Pietermaritzburg  station  today  carries  a  memorial  to  one  of  the  most 
significant  moments  in  his  life.  I  know  that  the  city  hopes  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
World  Heritage  list  due  to  its  unique  links  with  the  Mahatma  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
philosophy  of  struggle  against  injustice.  We  wish  it  success. 

South  Africa  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  resolve  even  the  bitterest  of 
differences  with  a  spirit  of  reconciliation.  You  live  the  life  Mahatma  died  for.  The 
victims  are  working  together  with  those  who  injured  them.  The  edifices  from  which 
unjust  power  was  wielded  are  now  the  seats  of  democracy.  And  here  we  are  in  this 
cricket  stadium,  where  for  so  many  years,  to  play  a  day/night  match,  it  was  not  just 
the  ball  that  had  to  be  white. 

Recently,  in  India,  we  commemorated  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Salt  March. 
It  was  a  turning  point  in  our  history.  So  was  the  meeting  held  here  at  the  Empire 
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Theatre  in  Johannesburg  on  September  11,  1906.  Over  3000  South  Africans  of 
Asian  origin  gathered  to  oppose  the  infamous  Black  Act.  They  were  to  witness  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  most  significant  movements  of  our  times,  which  became  known 
as  “Satyagraha”.  That  moment  is  best  described  in  Gandhiji’s  own  words: 

“The  old  Empire  Theatre  was  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling.  I  could  read  in  every 

face  the  expectation  of  something  strange  to  be  done  or  happen .  The  resolution 

[opposing  the  ordinance]  was  duly  proposed  and  seconded  and  supported  by  several 
speakers  one  of  whom  was  Sheth  Haji  Habib.  ...He  was  deeply  moved  and  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  must  pass  this  resolution  with  God  as  witness  and  must  never 
yield  a  cowardly  submission  to  such  degrading  legislation.  He  then  went  on  solemnly 
to  declare  in  the  name  of  God  that  he  would  never  submit  to  that  law,  and  advised 
all  present  to  do  likewise...  all  present  standing  with  upraised  hands,  took  an  oath 
with  God  as  witness  not  to  submit  to  the  Ordinance...  1  can  never  forget  the  scene.” 

Today’s  commemoration,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  reminds  us  that  no  one  must 
forget  that  scene  and  what  it  represented;  particularly  now  when  9/11  has  become 
imbued  with  a  horrific  significance,  so  different  from  all  that  Satyagraha  implied. 

Gandhiji  himself  explained  the  term  Satyagraha  in  these  words:. 

t 

“Truth  (satya)  implies  love,  and  firmness  (agraha)  engenders  and  therefore  serves 
as  a  synonym  for  force. ...the  Force  which  is  born  of  Truth  and  love  or  non-violence.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  way  of  battling  violence  and  injustice  -  with 
non-violent  and  just  means.  Ordinary  people  did  ordinary  things  to  achieve 
extraordinary  results.  Today,  let  us  pay  homage  to  those  men,  women  and  children, 
the  many  unsung  heroines  and  heroes,  who  sacrificed  themselves  in  the  name  of 
Satyagraha.  Their  sacrifice  has  given  us  our  freedom. 

In  keeping  with  the  values  that  he  expounded  in  South  Africa,  Gandhiji 
encouraged  a  sense  of  kinship  between  the  Indian  and  African  communities,  both 
victims  of  racism.  The  Bhambatha  rebellion  in  1906,  the  centenary  of  which  also  falls 
this  year,  in  which  he  led  an  ambulance  corps,  deepened  his  sense  of  fellowship  with 
Africans. 

His  links  with  two  great  personalities  living  in  this  region,  John  Dube  and  the 
prophet  Isaiah  Shembe  of  the  Nazareth  Church,  are  further  testimony  of  the  affinity 
he  felt  for  the  African  community. 

What  of  the  relevance  of  his  message  today?  Genocide,  ethnic  cleansing,  religious 
and  territorial  wars,  and  the  ever-growing  menace  of  international  terrorism  are 
afflicting  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  background,  the  Mahatma’s  philosophy  of 
peace,  tolerance  and  the  interdependence  of  humankind  is  surely  even  more  relevant 
than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Every  generation  has  re-discovered  the  relevance  of  Gandhiji’s  message.  I  was 
heartened  to  see  recently  that  back  home  in  India  the  most  popular  movie  this 
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festival  season  is  a  film  about  a  young  man’s  discovery  of  the  universal  and  timeless 
relevance  of  the  Mahatma’s  message. 

In  an  age  when  people  worry  about  the  so-called  “clash  of  civilizations”, 
Gandhiji’s  message  would  have  been  that  it  is  indeed  possible  for  us  to  work  for  the 
“confluence  of  civilizations”.  Through  the  institutions  of  a  pluralist  democracy  and 
the  processes  of  inclusive  development  we  can  make  our  world  safer  for  peace, 
equality  and  freedom. 

This,  however,  can  not  come  about  if  people  are  still  hungry,  if  people  are  still 
victims  of  cruel  diseases,  if  children  are  still  not  guaranteed  education,  if  women  still 
can  not  hold  their  head  high,  if  people  are  still  denied  freedom  to  practice  their  faith 
in  safety  and  dignity. 

It  is  only  by  following  Gandhiji’s  life  and  deeds,  by  recapturing  the  essence  of 
his  trinity  of  values,  that  we  can  hope  to  build  the  world  of  Gandhiji’s  dream.  An 
inclusive  and  prosperous  world.  A  world  of  open  societies  and  open  economies.  A 
world  of  equity  and  equal  opportunity.  A  world  we  can  be  proud  of  leaving  to  our 
children.  On  this  centenary  of  the  launch  of  satyagraha,  let  each  of  us  pledge,  as 
those  in  the  Empire  Theatre  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  bring  this  about. 


Forging  New  Avenues  of  Cooperation 
with  South  Africa 


F 

m>  OR  ME  ITS  a  journey  in  quest  of  one’s  roots  because  the  spiritual  foundations 
of  India’s  freedom  struggle  were  laid  way  back  in  this  blessed  land  of  South  Africa. 
I,  therefore,  am  mightily  privileged  to  be  here  in  your  midst  and  have  this  unique 
opportunity  of  not  only  meeting  such  a  distinguished  group  of  citizens  of  South 
Africa  but  also  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
deem  it  a  great  honour,  pleasure  and  privilege  in  being  here  in  your  midst  this 
evening.  I  come  to  South  Africa  to  renew  a  centuries  old  bond  of  friendship.  I  am 
particularly  delighted  that  I  come  here  on  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  the  First 
Satyagraha  launched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  on  the  sacred  soil  of  your  great  country. 

The  people  of  India  and  Africa  have  known  each  other  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  Indians  representing  diverse  faiths  and  speaking  a  variety  of  languages  have 
contributed  to  the  transformation  of  this  great  country.  They  raised  crops  turning  a 
barren  land  into  a  fertile  countryside.  They  contributed  to  commerce,  trade  and 
finance.  They  participated  in  the  development  of  education  and  health  care.  But,  like 
their  black  brethren  they  also  faced  discrimination  and  the  denial  of  fundamental 
human  rights. 

It  was  to  this  land  of  discrimination  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  came.  He  returned 
home  an  enlightened  transformed  soul.  As  Gandhiji  once  recalled,  “I  had  gone  to 
South  Africa  for  travel,  for  finding  an  escape  from  Kathiawad  intrigues  and  for  gaining 
my  own  livelihood.  But  as  I  have  said,  I  found  myself  in  search  of  God  and  striving 
for  self  realization.” 

The  fight  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  for  justice  and  freedom  was  a  fight  in 
quest  of  truth.  We  in  India  took  up  the  issue  of  apartheid  even  before  we  attained  our 
independence.  In  1946  India  became  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  demand  of  the 
United  Nations  that  a  collective  stand  be  taken  by  the  world  body  against  apartheid. 
In  1967  the  African  National  Congress  opened  its  first  office  in  Asia  in  New  Delhi. 

We  remained  in  the  forefront  of  the  world  wide  struggle  against  apartheid.  At 
every  level  be  it  political,  economic  or  diplomatic  we  extended  our  support  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa  in  their  historic  struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy.  Our  late 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  summed  up  the  mood  of  the  Indian  people  by  declaring 
that  the  drum  beats  of  the  Africans  for  freedom  and  equality  have  become  our 
heartbeats. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  our  political  relations  today  are  defined  by  warmth 
and  kinship  and  trust  dating  back  to  the  19th  century. 
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And  in  twelve  years  since  South  Africa  became  a  free  democratic  country  we 
have  established  cooperation  in  practically  every  area  of  human  endeavour,  be  it 
science,  agriculture,  health  or  culture.  Today  South  Africa  is  India’s  largest  trading 
partner  in  Africa  and  India  is  one  of  the  major  investors  in  South  Africa.  We  work 
closely  in  multilateral  forums  including  the  WTO  and  the  UN. 

The  community  of  Indian  origin  that  has  made  South  Africa  its  home  for  many 
generations  constitutes  a  special  bond  between  us.  Their  contributions  for  the  cause 
of  liberating  South  Africa  from  the  apartheid  regime  are  indeed  noteworthy.  Today 
you  are  helping  to  build  the  new  South  Africa  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  do 
so  with  diligence,  creativity  and  enterprise  that  have  become  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Indian  diaspora  all  over  the  world. 

India  is  on  the  march  our  economy  in  these  few  years  have  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  8  per  cent  per  annum.  We  have  ambition  to  set  higher  goals  in  years 
to  come.  The  buoyancy  and  vitality  of  our  economy  is  a  measure  of  the  creativity  of 
our  people  which  have  been  unleashed  after  full  scale  economic  reforms  were 
undertaken  in  the  1990s.  While  doing  so  we  are  engaged  in  a  massive  task  of 
fulfilling  the  basic  needs  of  India’s  teeming  millions. 

The  transformation  under  way  in  India,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  social  and  economic  revolutions  of  this  century.  More 
than  a  billion  people  are  seeking  their  salvation  within  the  framework  of  an  open 
society  and  an  open  economy  committed  to  full  respect  for  fundamental  human 
freedoms,  the  rule  of  law.  I  invite  our  friend  in  South  Africa  to  participate  in  this 
adventure  of  creativity  and  enterprise  any  way  you  can  to  bind  our  countries  closer. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  enormous  untapped  potential  for  forging  new  avenues 
of  cooperation  between  our  two  countries.  We  in  India  are  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  the  people  of  Indian  origin  worldwide.  I  have  often  said  that  the  sun  has  set  on 
all  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  but  the  sun  will  never  set  on  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  Indian  origin,  who  now  live  in  all  continents  as  proud  and  productive 
citizens  of  free  nations  making  contribution  to  the  lands  they  are  living  in  today. 

India  and  South  Africa  have  many  complementarities  in  economy,  in  culture,  in 
human  resource  development,  in  science  and  technology,  in  working  together  to 
improve  quality  of  governance,  in  improving  the  quality  of  delivery  system  for  public 
services.  All  these  issues  I  will  be  discussing  with  the  President  Mbeki  and  his 
colleagues.  I  have  come  here  to  forge  new  ties  and  bonds  of  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries.  As  I  have  often  said  government  in  these  days  can  at  best  be 
facilitators.  It  is  upto  the  people,  whether  they  are  businessmen,  academicians,  scientists 
or  technology  to  create  a  new  mindset  which  will  bind  our  countries  in  enduring 
friendship  for  mutual  benefit. 

With  these  words  I  once  again  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  privilege  of  meeting 
you  and  sharing  my  thoughts  with  you. 


May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Building  Strategic  Business  Partnership 
between  India  and  South  Africa 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  at  the  inaugural  Session  of  the  third  meeting  of  the 
India-South  Africa  CEOs’  Forum.  I  thank  President  Mbeki  for  the  personal  interest 
and  commitment  he  has  shown  in  the  creation  and  functioning  of  this  forum.  An 
important  aspect  of  India’s  changing  relationship  with  the  world,  and  with  our  key 
partners,  is  the  growing  role  of  business-to-business  interaction.  Indeed,  in  many 
instances  it  is  closer  and  deeper  people-to-people  and  business-to-business  relations 
that  are  driving  our  bilateral  government-to-government  relations.  I  know  that  all  of 
you  share  my  enthusiasm  for  closer  business  and  trade  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  The  CEOs’  Forum  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  our  business  communities  to 
forge  useful  linkages  and  to  add  dynamism  to  our  bilateral  commercial  engagement. 
While  it  is  true  that  South  Africa  is  India’s  foremost  trading  partner  in  Africa,  in  terms 
of  global  trade  of  both  countries,  our  bilateral  trade  is  negligible.  However,  it  has 
shown  an  impressive  increase  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  We  must  work  hard  to 
sustain  it. 

This  growing  interaction  between  the  business  communities  of  India  and  South 
Africa  has  been  driven  by  the  growing  confidence  of  Indian  business.  The  Indian 
private  sector  has  emerged  as  the  engine  of  growth  in  the  Indian  economy.  It  has  also 
gone  global  in  a  big  way.  Some  Indian  companies  are  already  present  in  South  Africa 
and  I  hope  that  more  will  follow. 

Businessmen  from  both  India  and  South  Africa  should  feel  much  more  at  home 
in  each  other’s  countries.  English  is  widely  spoken  in  both  countries,  and  we  share 
values  of  democracy  and  pluralism.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people  of 
Indian  origin  in  South  Africa  should  also  help  cement  our  business  relationship.  The 
fundamentals  of  the  Indian  economy  are  strong  and  robust.  We  are  confident  of 
sustaining  our  high  economic  performance. 

We  have  been  able  to  register  a  economic  growth  rate  of  8.0%  for  four  years 
in  a  row.  Most  analysts  now  believe  we  can  sustain  this  rate  of  growth  into  the 
medium  term.  Indeed,  we  aim  to  raise  the  growth  rate  to  the  8-10%  bracket  in  the 
near  future. 

Corporations  from  all  over  the  world  are  establishing  themselves  in  India.  They 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  pool  of  high  quality  scientific  talent  and  skilled  work 
force  in  the  manufacturing  and  services  sectors.  They  see  India  as  a  vibrant  marketplace 
and  a  growing  market.  They  all  find  India  a  productive  and  profitable  business 
destination. 
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South  African  companies  can  also  exploit  these  opportunities  and  advantages. 
It  should  be  an  incentive  to  them  that  several  Indian  subsidiaries  of  prominent 
multinational  corporations  have  out-performed  their  parent  companies! 

There  is  immense  scope  for  India-South  Africa  cooperation.  For  example,  many 
global  companies  have  successfully  leveraged  the  advantage  India  offers  to  set  up  R 
&  D  facilities  and  business  process  outsourcing  operations.  Infrastructure  and  power 
are  other  areas  with  excellent  potential  for  collaboration. 

Other  corporations  are  planning  to  expand  their  operations  in  India,  not  only  to 
exploit  the  enormous  opportunities  that  a  market  of  over  a  billion  consumers  offers 
but  to  use  India  as  a  hub  of  their  activities  in  the  region.  With  the  South  Asian  Free 
Trade  Agreement  in  place  and  India-ASEAN  Free  Trade  Agreement  under  negotiation, 
the  potential  is  unlimited.  1  would  not  like  South  African  companies  to  miss  the  bus. 
Another  avenue  which  holds  excellent  potential  is  not  just  two-way  investment  but 
pooling  together  of  the  strengths  of  the  two  economies  for  joint  exploration  of  third 
markets.  1  would  like  you  to  explore  this  avenue  actively. 

Let  me  conclude  by  sharing  with  you  the  task  that  President  Mbeki  and  I  have 
set  for  you!  This  is  to  double  the  trade  turnover  as  well  as  two-way  investment  by 
2010.  With  the  growth  paths  on  which  our  two  economies  are  set,  this  should  be 
feasible.  You  must  put  your  weight  behind  it  and  be  willing  to  explore  hitherto 
uncharted  territories.  We  assure  you  that  both  our  Governments  stand  ready  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  that  you  may  require  to  achieve  this  ambitious  target. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  wish  the  Forum  all  success.  I  invite  you  to  contribute 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  strategic  partnership  between  India  and  South  Africa. 


Inviting  European  Enterprises  to 
Explore  Opportunites  in  India 


HoN’BLE  MR.  MATTI  Vanhanen,  Prime  Minister  of  Finland,  Mr.  Kamal  Nath,  our 
Minister  for  Commerce  &  Industry,  Mr.  Peter  Mandelson,  the  EU  Trade  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Christoffer  Taxell,  President  of  EK,  Mr.  Saroj  Poddar,  President,  FICCI,  Mr.  R. 
Seshasayee,  President,  CII,  Mr.  Luca  Cordero  di  Montezemolo,  Vice  President  of 
UNICE,  Excellencies  and  distinguished  participants  in  the  Seventh  EU-India  Business 
Summit, 

I  am  deeply  honoured  to  have  this  unique  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  business  leaders  from  India  and  the  European  Union.  The  practice  of  holding 
a  business  summit  alongside  the  India-EU  Summit  underscores  the  importance  of 
business  and  trade  in  emerging  cooperation  between  India  and  the  European  Union. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  winds  of  trade  that  brought  our  two  civilizations  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  modern  world.  But  that  was  long  ago,  and  in  a  different  world. 
Today,  our  businesses  meet  as  equals  in  a  globally  integrated  environment.  In  addition, 
India  and  European  Union  have  common  core  values  -commitment  to  democracy, 
the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights.  There  was  a  time,  some 
years  ago,  when  our  newspapers  mostly  reported  on  European  companies  investing 
in  India.  Today  we  read  reports  about  Indian  companies  and  Indian  business  persons 
investing  in  Europe.  I  welcome  this  new  phase  in  our  business  relations. 

I  understand  that  many  of  you  have  already  met  my  cabinet  colleague,  Mr. 
Kamal  Nath,  Minister  for  Commerce  &  Industry,  and  other  members  of  the  Indian 
delegation.  I  believe  they  have  brought  you  up-to-date  with  economic  and  social 
developments  in  India.  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  nowhere  else  in  human  history 
we  have  an  example  of  over  a  billion  people  seeking  their  social  and  economic 
transformation  and  their  salvation  in  a  framework  of  open  society  and  an  open 
economy  and  open  polity.  As  such  I  believe  the  success  of  India’s  experience  with 
this  model  of  development  has  great  significance  for  evolution  of  human  societies.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  in  this  saga  of  adventure  and  enterprise,  India  and  Europe  will 
be  active  partners. 

As  you  may  be  aware  India  is  now  into  the  fourth  year  of  8.0%  annual  growth 
in  our  national  income.  This  is  unprecedented.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  rate  of  growth  has  hit  a  new  high  of  8.9%.  Our  industrial  sector  is  growing 
at  8.5%  to  9%  annually.  Our  savings  and  investment  rates  are  close  to  30%  of  our 
GDR  And  what  is  more  exciting  is  that  age  profile  of  our  population  years  to  come 
will  witness  a  sharp  increase  in  savings  and  investment  rate  and  we  can  find  productive 
jobs  for  our  growing  young  labour  force,  that  would  begin  new  exciting  chapter  in 
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long  and  tortuous  history  of  India  for  a  place  under  the  sun  in  this  harsh  and 
competitive  world. 

In  manufacturing,  one  of  the  drivers  of  growth  this  year  is  the  automobile 
industry.  Production  of  commercial  vehicles  has  grown  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  by  36.2%.  Air  traffic  has  grown  by  32.2%.  The  number  of  telephone  connections, 
including  mobile  phones,  a  product  of  particular  interest  here  in  Helsinki,  has  grown 
by  a  staggering  48.9%. 

Our  services  sector  has  been  an  engine  of  robust  growth  in  recent  years  and 
continues  to  be  so.  India  is  poised  to  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  emerging 
knowledge  industry. 

Given  a  stable  macro-economic  situation,  we  should  be  able  to  record  8.5% 
growth  in  GDP  during  the  current  year  with  the  industrial  sector  growing  at 
approximately  10%.  I  am  encouraged  by  our  industrial  production  registering  a  10 
year  high  of  12.4%  in  July  2006,  compared  to  July  of  the  previous  year. 

I  cite  these  statistics  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  profound  underlying  changes 
taking  place  in  India.  The  process  of  growth  underway  in  India  is  now  much  more 
sustainable  than  ever  before.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  widening  and  deepening  the 
market  for  goods  and  services  and  in  the  process  creating  new  opportunities  for 
progress  in  trade,  capital  and  technology. 

However,  we  are  aware  that  to  sustain  the  growth  momentum,  we  need  to  do 
much  more  in  the  field  of  infrastructure  and  improve  its  all-round  availability  and 
quality.  We  have  evolved  several  models  for  greater  association  of  private  developers 
and  investors  in  building  highways,  ports,  telecommunications  and  various  sources  of 
energy.  Many  established  Indian  and  foreign  companies  find  these  to  be  potentially 
profitable  avenues.  I  invite  European  firms  to  participate  actively  in  the  vast 
infrastructure  boom  in  India  that  is  now  unfolding  itself  in  India. 

I  am  informed  that  a  survey  conducted  by  Eurostat  in  2003,  had  revealed  that 
European  companies  operating  in  India  had  a  rate  of  return  of  13%,  compared  to 
their  global  average  of  6%  on  capital  employed.  .  Earlier  this  morning,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Finland  was  telling  me  about  the  example  of  Finnish  businessmen  in 
India.  He  said  the  initial  years  were  difficult  but  that  period  has  gone.  Since  the 
reforms  process  started,  there  has  been  a  sea  change  in  the  climate  for  investment 
and  we  are  committed  to  improve  it  year  after  year. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the  various  issues  raised  by  EU  investors  and  other 
European  participants  in  the  Indo-EU  Business  Summit  held  in  New  Delhi  last  year. 
I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  from  the  findings  at  this  business  summit  and  they  will 
receive  most  serious  attention  of  our  Government  back  home. 

The  Government  has  tried  to  address  several  of  these  concerns,  including  the 
need  to  improve  physical  infrastructure.  We  have  allowed  51%  foreign  equity  in 
single  brand  retail  outlets.  I  know  this  is  not  considered  very  satisfactory  but  it  is  good 
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beginning.  Several  foreign  chains  have  availed  of  this  opportunity  and  others  are 
seriously  exploring  this  avenue  to  enter  the  rapidly  growing  Indian  retail  market.  As 
you  know  the  wholesale  trading  and  franchisee  routes  are  already  available  to  foreign 
investors  in  India. 

We  have  taken  concrete  measures  to  strengthen  the  intellectual  property  regime 
in  India.  I  do  recognize  that  a  strong  credible  system  for  enforcement  of  IPRs  is  the 
foundation  of  the  success  of  business.  In  the  modern  technology  driven  world  that 
we  live,  We  are  fully  committed  to  make  that  happen.  Last  year,  we  amended  the 
Indian  Patents  Act  to  allow  for  product  patents  for  pharmaceuticals,  bio  tech  products 
and  pesticides.  Earlier  this  year,  we  notified  a  set  of  Rules  to  make  the  new  Law 
operational.  The  maximum  permissible  period  for  grant  of  a  patent  has  been  aligned 
with  our  international  obligations.  We  have  considerably  modernized  and  strengthened 
our  machinery  for  grant  and  enforcement  of  IPRs,  though  as  you  would  all  appreciate 
this  is  a  continuing  process. 

Given  our  comparative  advantage  in  manpower  and  now  a  fully  compliant  IPR 
regime,  investments  in  knowledge  based  industries  including  R&D  facilities  can  be 
very  attractive.  In  fact,  over  a  hundred  of  the  Fortune  500  MNCs  have  already  set 
up  research  bases  in  India,  and  many  more  investments  are  right  now  in  the  pipeline. 

We  continue  to  work  towards  smoothening  our  procedures  and  reducing  the  paper 
work  involved  in  starting  a  business  in  India.  We  have  enacted  the  Right  to  Information 
Act,  a  landmark  legislation  that  enables  a  virtual  full  and  time-bound  right  to  access  any 
information  from  a  government  functionary.  This  makes  life  for  a  government  functionary 
difficult  but  I  think  that  is  worthwhile  for  the  greater  good  of  the  country. 

The  EU  remains  by  far  India’s  largest  trade  and  investment  partner.  The  EU’s 
enlargement  can  only  increase  its  importance  for  us.  There  is  increasing  Indian  presence 
in  European  business  and  such  a  development  further  strengthen  our  relationship. 
We  are  engaged  with  the  European  Union  to  evolve  further  formal  mechanisms  to 
promote  trade  and  investments  between  the  EU  members  and  India.  The  recently 
received  recommendations  of  the  High  Level  Trade  Group  would  form  the  basis  of 
a  future  agreement  on  further  economic  cooperation. 

All  this  suggests  that  we  have  much  to  look  forward  to.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  present  level  of  bilateral  economic  engagement  is  far  below  the  vast  latent  potential 
that  now  undoubtedly  exists.  I  invite  you  to  show  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise 
of  your  forefathers  and  set  out  to  explore  the  opportunities  in  India  once  again.  A 
new  India  is  ready  to  welcome  you  with  a  sense  of  confidence  and  hope  in  the 
future.  As  I  said,  a  billion  people  in  India  are  now  seeking  the  social  and  economic 
salvation  in  the  framework  of  an  open  polity  and  an  open  society.  I  invite  European 
enterprises  to  become  an  active  partner  in  making  a  success  of  this  phenomenon 
which  I  believe  is  of  great  historical  importance  for  the  humankind  in  21st  Century. 
Europe  and  India  must  be  closer  partners  in  progress  and  prosperity.  Together  we 
must  learn  to  make  the  future. 


Developing  Synergies  between 
India's  Global  Priorities  and  EU’s 
New  Realities 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  thank  our  host  for  the  7th  India  EU  Summit,  Prime  Minister 
Vanhanen  of  Finland  for  his  gracious  hospitality.  I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  here  of  the  leadership  of  the  European  Union  and  thank  them  for  their 
participation. 

Consolidation  of  strategic  partnership  and  intensification  of  dialogue  with  the 
European  Union  has  been  a  priority  of  our  Government’s  foreign  policy. 

We  welcome  forward  movement  in  implementing  the  Joint  Action  Plan  adopted 
by  the  last  Summit  in  New  Delhi  in  September  last  year. 

We  are  deeply  satisfied  that  the  report  of  the  High  Level  Trade  Group  has 
recommended  for  decision  by  this  Summit,  the  launching  of  negotiations  for  a 
broadbased  Trade  and  Investment  Agreement  with  the  EU.  We  look  forward  to  early 
conclusion  of  these  negotiations  within  a  period  of  two  years  as  envisaged  by  the 
Report. 

India  and  the  EU  are  indispensable  pillars  of  a  new  multi-polar  world  order.  We 
have  both  the  will  and  the  capability  to  make  meaningful  contributions  for  meeting 
the  challenges  of  managing  global  inter-dependence. 

An  international  order  based  on  well  defined  rules  and  effective  institutions  is 
in  our  vital  interests.  While  there  are  some  rules  for  managing  growing  economic 
inter-dependence,  we  still  lack  forward  looking  institutional  arrangements  to  manage 
the  global  political  order. 

We  believe  that  inclusive  globalization  will  help  in  the  equitable  sharing  of  the 
fruits  of  economic  and  social  development  to  address  global  problems  of  poverty, 
marginalization  and  inequality. 

We  must  work  against  artificially  dividing  the  world  along  religious  or  cultural 
lines  as  such  divisions  will  spell  the  death  knell  of  globalization. 

Our  shared  values  of  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights,  and  our 
commitment  to  pluralism  and  liberty  make  us  natural  partners.  We  are  also  the 
world’s  foremost  example  of  multi  culturalism,  which  we  believe  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  globalization. 
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The  successful  model  of  Indian  democracy,  with  high  economic  growth  and 
inclusive  governance  gives  India  a  special  position  as  a  unique  partner  for  the  EU  in 
the  region  extending  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Malacca  Straits. 

There  are  strong  geo-political  underpinnings  for  India  and  the  EU  to  work 
together. 

India’s  global  vision  would  remain  imbalanced  without  the  EU,  more  so,  now, 
with  the  EU’s  integrated  foreign  and  defence  policies. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  the  EU’s  engagement  with  Asia  would  be  incomplete 
without  India.  This  recognition  has  found  expression  in  the  recent  decision  to  include 
India  in  ASEM  which  we  welcome  and  appreciate. 

India  and  the  EU  must  work  together  in  addressing  key  issues  of  globalization, 
terrorism,  proliferation,  energy  and  environment. 

India  is  witnessing  one  of  the  most  far  reaching  transformations  of  this  century. 
Over  a  billion  people  are  seeking  salvation  within  the  framework  of  an  open  economy 
and  an  open  society  committed  to  fully  respecting  fundamental  human  freedoms  and 
the  rule  of  law. 

As  a  result  of  economic  reforms  initiated  in  the  early  90s,  India  is  experiencing 
an  explosion  of  creativity  and  entrepreneurial  spirit  that  has  unleashed  an  economic 
boom. 

The  EU  which  is  India’s  largest  trading  partner  and  the  second  largest  FDI 
source  is  already  well  poised  to  take  advantage  of  these  gigantic  transformations. 

India  has  registered  a  growth  rate  of  6-8  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  16 
years.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  our  growth  rate  was  a  robust  8.9  per  cent. 

We  want  EU  to  be  a  partner  in  our  ambition  to  increase  and  sustain  growth 
rates  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  coming  years. 

We  want  EU  to  look  at  India  as  a  safe,  secure  and  profitable  trade  and  investment 
destination.  We  want  you  to  look  at  India  as  a  hub  for  high  technology  R&D, 
manufacturing  and  for  services.  Not  just  for  the  vast  Indian  market  but  for  adjoining 
areas  with  which  India  enjoys  close  ties  -  South  East  Asia,  West  Asia  and  Central 
Asia. 


We  want  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  pool  of  quality  scientific  talent  and 
a  young  skilled  work  force  in  the  manufacturing  and  service  sectors. 

Restrictive  visa  regimes  can  stifle  this  potential.  We  should  promote  freer 
movement  of  people  which  is  an  inevitable  requirement  of  globalization,  while 
stemming  the  tide  of  illegal  migration  which  we  must  all  discourage. 

We  recognize  the  interest  of  the  EU  on  measures  that  India  will  take  to  further 
liberalise  FDI  in  areas  such  as  Telecommunications  and  Retail;  efforts  to  improve 
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infrastructure;  opening  up  our  financial  sector  and  relaxation  of  labour  laws.  These 
issues  continue  to  receive  the  attention  of  our  Government.  We  want  the  EU  to  look 
at  the  expanded  opportunities  offered  by  our  Special  Economic  Zones. 

Achieving  energy  security  to  provide  for  safe,  secure,  affordable  and  sustainable 
energy  supplies  is  our  common  concern.  We  must  also  look  to  alternatives  to  our 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels  through  non-polluting  sources  such  as  nuclear  energy. 

We  hope  that  the  European  Union  will  be  in  a  position  to  support  forward 
looking  approaches  to  enhance  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  This  will  enable  countries  like  India  to  expand  the  share  of  nuclear 
energy  in  their  national  energy  baskets. 

A  meeting  in  Vienna  with  the  NSG  yesterday  gave  India  the  opportunity  to 
reiterate  its  firm  commitment  to  non-proliferation  objectives  while  working  with  like- 
minded  countries  in  expanding  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  India  strongly  believes  that  a  further  erosion  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  regime  is  not  in  India’s  interests. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  European  Union  for  its  support  for  India  joining  the 
ITER  Project  as  a  full  partner  country. 

I  hope  that  the  EU  would  be  in  a  position  to  conclude  early  an  agreement 
confirming  India’s  membership  of  the  Galileo  Global  Satellite  Project. 

The  recent  bombings  in  Mumbai  as  well  as  the  earlier  bombings  in  London, 
Madrid  and  Srinagar  remind  us  that  terrorism  remains  the  most  serious  threat  to 
democratic,  open  and  pluralistic  countries.  Strengthening  international  cooperation 
in  this  critical  area  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  free  and  democratic  societies. 

An  international  norm  of  zero  tolerance  against  terrorism  will  send  the  right 
signal  to  those  countries  directly  engaged  in  terrorism  or  which  are  allowing  their 
territories  to  be  used  for  terrorist  purposes. 


At  the  Threshold  of  Increased 
Economic  Cooperation  with 
Afghanistan 

It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  all  on  the  occasion  of  the  Second 
Regional  Economic  Co-operation  Conference  on  Afghanistan  being  co-hosted  jointly 
by  India  and  Afghanistan. 

I  would  especially  like  to  welcome  H.E.  President  Elamid  Karzai  and  the  members 
of  the  Afghan  delegation.  We  are,  as  always,  happy  to  see  you,  Excellency,  in  India, 
and  my  colleagues  and  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  and  your  team  to 
make  this  a  successful  Conference. 

Afghanistan’s  progress  from  years  of  war  and  civil  strife  towards  a  functioning 
democracy  is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  in  no  small  measure,  Mr.  President,  the  result  of 
your  wise  and  enlightened  leadership. 

The  Regional  Economic  Co-operation  Conference  is  based  on  a  vision  that 
countries  of  our  region  must  also  contribute  to  the  assistance  programs  in  Afghanistan. 

At  the  Kabul  Conference,  the  regional  countries  had  come  together  to  adopt  the 
Kabul  Declaration,  noting  that  a  strategy  of  development  for  Afghanistan  which  is 
based  on  cooperation  with  regional  countries  created  significant  possibilities  for 
reducing  poverty  and  for  achieving  the  London  Compact  benchmarks  and  Millennium 
Development  Goals. 

The  present  Conference  must  be  an  occasion  for  careful  and  honest  stock¬ 
taking,  assessing  how  far  we  have  come  since  then  and  what  further  we  can  do.  But 
in  the  larger  sense,  I  do  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  outcomes  of  this  Conference  we 
will  be  able  to  reaffirm  the  international  community’s  stake,  responsibility  and  renewed 
commitment  to  the  reconstruction  and  development  of  Afghanistan.  And  I  wish  to 
assure  you  of  India’s  commitment  to  play  a  leading  role  in  this  co-operative  effort. 

We  believe  that  peace  and  prosperity  in  Afghanistan  are  of  vital  interest  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  but  for  the  wider  region  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

India  shares  your  vision  of  Afghanistan  as  a  country  at  the  crossroads  of  Central 
Asia,  West  Asia,  China  and  the  Indian  sub-continent.  The  admission  of  Afghanistan 
to  SAARC  was,  therefore,  a  natural  development.  We  look  upon  Afghanistan  not  only 
as  a  valued  member  of  the  South  Asian  fraternity  but  also  as  our  gateway  to  the 
west.  This  is  yet  another  link  of  Afghanistan  to  what  has  traditionally  been  its  largest 
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market  -  India.  As  SAARC  moves  forward  to  developing  a  free  trade  area  and  other 
shared  economic  activities,  Afghanistan  will  stand  to  gain  considerably. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  transformation  that  has  taken  place  in 
Afghanistan  over  the  last  five-years,  Afghanistan  still  faces  many  challenges.  We  are 
concerned  at  the  increasing  terrorist  violence  in  certain  parts  of  Southern  and  South 
Eastern  Afghanistan,  that  has  not  only  undermined  the  security  of  Afghanistan  but 
hindered  the  ongoing  development  effort  as  well.  Dealing  with  this  challenge  is  a 
collective  responsibility. 

The  themes  identified  for  the  present  Conference  covering  energy,  transport, 
business  and  agriculture  are  wide-ranging.  The  Conference  must  attempt  to  develop 
an  integrated  blueprint  for  reconstruction  that  builds  on  national  capacities  in  these 
critical  areas  while  developing  beneficial  linkages  with  the  region  at  large. 

A  land-locked  country  with  difficult  terrain  presents  its  own  set  of  challenges. 
The  development  therefore  of  the  transport  sector  and  its  regional  linkages  is  vital  for 
the  opening  up  of  the  economy  of  Afghanistan.  Simultaneously,  measures  will  need 
to  be  taken  to  facilitate  trade  and  cross-border  movement  of  goods  and  services,  to 
minimize  transaction  costs  and  to  harmonise  regulations  and  practices.  These  measures 
will  not  only  increase  legitimate  trade,  which  today  is  over-shadowed  by  cross-border 
smuggling,  but  also  enhance  sense  of  security. 

Agriculture,  which  is  the  mainstay  of  more  than  80%  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
must  be  one  of  the  key  pillars  in  any  reconstruction  effort.  Rapid  development  in 
agriculture  through  extension  activities,  technological  inputs  and  efficient  water 
management  will  undoubtedly  revitalise  the  economy.  It  will  also  build  up  alternate 
livelihood  opportunities.  India  has  been  active  in  providing  technical  and  other 
assistance  in  this  area  and  also  assisting  local  communities  with  small  development 
projects. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  businessmen  who  have  come  here  for  the  Regional  Business 
Conference  will  recognise  that  Afghanistan’s  business  climate  has  vastly  improved.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Conference  will  highlight  the  country’s  improved  infrastructure, 
strategic  location  and  resources  and  the  pro-business  environment  that  prevails  in 
today’s  Afghanistan.  We  keenly  look  forward  to  the  outcome  and  recommendations 
of  their  deliberations  tomorrow. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan,  as  President 
Karzai  always  reminds  us,  as  human  resources  development.  Institutional  strengthening, 
capacity  building  and  training  must  be  stepped  up  in  government,  in  other  organs  of 
democracy  such  as  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  and  in  the  economy.  India  has 
been  contributing  in  this  regard  not  only  through  traditional  programmes  of  ITEC  but 
also  through  innovative  public  private  partnerships  such  as  the  “Skill  Building  Initiative” 
in  cooperation  with  the  Confederation  of  Indian  Industry. 

Our  partnership  with  Afghanistan  today  embraces  a  multi-dimensional 
cooperation  programme  in  keeping  with  the  priorities  fixed  by  the  Afghan  government 
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themselves.  We  stand  ready  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Afghan  people  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  the  fund  of  friendship  and  goodwill  that  exists  and  binds  our  two 
peoples. 

Today,  India  is  undergoing  a  process  of  transformation  of  its  own  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  in  the  years  ahead  to  sustain  high  growth  rates  of  8  to  10%  per  annum. 
Our  vision  of  prosperity,  however,  is  not  limited  to  India  but  encompasses  our  region 
as  a  whole.  I  am  convinced  that  sustained  economic  growth  in  India  will  have  a 
positive  impact  on  our  neighbourhood  and  vice  versa.  The  natural  economic  linkages, 
which  once  governed  this  region  in  the  pre-colonial  era,  will  be  re-discovered  and  the 
process  of  economic  development  will  transform  the  nature  of  political  discourse  in 
this  region. 

We  have  a  vision  of  bringing  freedom,  dignity  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  through  a  cooperative  venture  which  unites  together  all  countries  in  the 
region  in  a  collaborative  effort. 

At  the  end,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  whilst  the  focus  of  this  conference  is 
Afghanistan,  the  outcome  of  this  Conference  impacts  us  all  throughout  the  region. 
India  as  a  close  and  friendly  neighbour  of  Afghanistan  has  a  particular  interest  in  the 
success  of  this  process.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  will  be 
directed  at  concrete  issues  that  will  provide  templates  for  regional  cooperation  and 
help  identify  opportunities  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  countries  of  our  region. 

We  have  shared  a  common  past.  In  an  age  of  globalisation,  as  borders  begin  to 
lose  their  relevance,  we  should  pledge  to  work  towards  a  shared  future  of  economic 
cooperation  and  regional  prosperity  and  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

With  these  words,  I  wish  the  Conference  all  success. 


LSE  Asia  Forum  :  Focus  on  Growth 
Dynamics  in  Asia 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  to  open  a  conference  in  memory  of  a  very  dear 
friend  Dr.  I.G.  Patel.  My  wife  and  I  have  fond  memories  of  a  lifetime  of  friendship 
with  “IG”,  as  we  all  knew  him,  and  his  charming  wife  Bibi. 

I  first  met  IG  in  1954  before  I  went  to  Cambridge.  He  had  just  returned  from 
the  IMF  and  taken  over  as  Deputy  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  He 
gave  me  some  sound  advice  for  deriving  the  best  possible  benefit  of  my  stay  at 
Cambridge.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  association  which  lasted  for  over  50  years. 
When  I  returned  home  in  1957  after  completing  my  studies  at  Cambridge,  I  was 
offered  a  job  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  However,  1  was  under  an  obligation  to  return 
to  my  university  in  Punjab  since  I  was  in  England  on  a  scholarship  given  by  that 
university  and  which  required  me  to  return  home  and  teach  at  that  university.  So  I 
could  not  join  the  government  then.  In  1962,  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  I.G.  again 
invited  me  to  join  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  On  this  occasion  too,  I  was  unable  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  It  was  more  than  a  decade  later  that  I  finally  did 
join  the  Government  of  India.  As  Economic  Adviser  to  the  then  Ministry  of  Commerce, 

I  had  frequent  interaction  with  I.G.  Patel  who  was  then  Secretary,  Economic  Affairs 
in  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  1972,  I  moved  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  as  Chief 
Economic  Adviser.  That  position  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  work  very  closely  with 
I.G.  Later  on  when  I  was  Secretary,  Economic  Affairs  and  I.G.  returned  to  India,  after 
a  tenure  with  the  UNDP!  as  Governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  I  worked  very 
closely  with  him  in  formulating  India’s  macro  economic  policies.  Because  of  his 
profound  wisdom,  knowledge  and  experience,  I.G.  was  the  natural  leader  of  economists 
working  in  the  Government.  I,  for  one,  learnt  a  great  deal  from  him.  In  many  ways, 
he  was  for  me  a  friend,  philosopher  and  guide. 

The  1950s  and  the  Sixties  were  a  unique  period  in  our  developmental  history. 
There  was  great  interaction  between  officials  in  government  and  scholars  in  the 
universities,  both  scholars  from  India  and  from  abroad. 

We  had,  I  recall,  several  distinguished  economists  like  Nicholas  Kaldor,  Joan 
Robinson,  Milton  Friedman,  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  I.M.D.  Little,  W.B.  Reddaway 
and  Daniel  Thorner  who  spent  some  time  at  our  Planning  Commission.  There  was 
always  a  two  way  flow  of  talent  between  institutions  like  the  Delhi  School  of  Economics 
and  the  Indian  Statistical  Institute  and  the  various  ministries  of  our  government. 

This  interaction  enriched  the  quality  of  academic  research,  making  it  more  policy- 
oriented,  and  also  contributed,  I  believe,  to  creative  thinking  within  government.  It 
has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  deride  everything  that  was  done  in  the  realm  of 
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economic  policy  in  those  days.  There  are  critics  both  on  the  Left  and  the  Right. 
However,  to  be  fair  and  honest,  one  must  recognize  that  the  early  years  after  India’s 
Independence  were  truly  exciting  times  in  India.  Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  a  new  generation  of  our  countrymen  tried  to  write  on  a  blank  slate 
and  create  a  new  nation  State.  The  Indian  economists  were  active  participants  in  the 
national  debate  to  build  a  new  India  free  from  the  fear  of  want  and  exploitation. 

There  was  much  experimentation,  since  there  were  no  known  methodologies 
available  for  the  construction  of  a  new  post-colonial  nation.  The  political  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  was  charged  with  intense  debate  and  discussion.  Bold  visions 
of  a  brave  new  world  were  being  created  on  paper.  IG  was  one  of  the  many  idealistic 
young  economists  who  chose  to  participate  in  that  great  adventure  of  nation  building. 

Under  the  leadership  of  men  like  Dr.  V.K.R.V.  Rao,  Sir  Chintamani  Deshmukh, 
Prof.  PC.  Mahalanobis  and  Prof.  J.J.  Anjaria,  a  new  generation  of  brilliant  economists 
that  included  K.N.  Raj,  I.G.  Patel,  Pitambar  Pant,  S.R.  Sen,  V.K.  Ramaswami  and 
many  others  joined  government. 

Economists,  scientists,  scholars  from  various  disciplines,  worked  closely  with 
civil  servants  and  political  leaders  to  chart  a  new  course  for  the  Indian  economy.  Men 
like  IG,  who  preferred  a  career  in  government  to  a  career  in  academia,  provided  that 
crucial  link.  It  was  both  an  intellectual  link  and  a  warm  personal  link.  I  confess  I  miss 
that  environment  today.  I  do  hope  we  can  somehow  re-create  it  and  facilitate  greater 
lateral  mobility,  in  and  out  of  government,  and  a  freer  flow  of  ideas  so  that  both 
policy  and  research  are  enriched  through  this  process. 

In  paying  tribute  to  IG,  I  must  also  pay  tribute  to  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science.  LSE  has  always  had  a  strong  India  link.  Some  of  LSE’s  faculty, 
like  Vera  Anstey  and  Harold  Laski,  were  extremely  close  to  India  and  to  Indians. 
Professor  Laski  had  great  many  followers  even  among  our  political  leaders  at  the 
time.  Many  of  his  students,  like  PN.  Haksar  and  our  former  President  K.R.  Narayanan, 
had  distinguished  careers  in  our  government.  Often  their  appointment  to  government 
service  was  based  on  a  mere  note  of  recommendation  from  Professor  Laski  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru! 

Even  before  Independence,  LSE  contributed  several  distinguished  economists  to 
India,  like  Dr.  J.J.  Anjaria.  In  the  early  years  after  Independence  there  was  a  flood 
of  them  who  returned  home  from  LSE  to  participate  in  the  great  saga  of  national 
development.  The  most  prominent  of  them  was  K.N.  Raj,  who  was  recruited  by 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  help  draft  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  at  the  tender  age,  I  believe 
of  27! 

What  I  have  always  appreciated  about  LSE  is  the  emphasis  on  inter-disciplinary 
approaches  in  its  academic  programmes.  LSE  took  a  holistic  view  of  social  sciences 
and  of  development.  Its  faculty  appreciated  the  links  between  economics,  politics, 
sociology,  anthropology  and  law  in  the  development  process.  In  more  recent  decades 
we  see  excessive  specialization  in  social  sciences,  and  economists  fancy  themselves 
to  be  social  engineers  and  technocrats. 
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But  we  must  never  forget  that  economics  began,  after  all,  as  political  economy. 
Economic  policy  making  has  always  involved  political  choices  since  it  has  political 
consequences.  1G  belonged  to  a  generation  that  recognized  this  ground  reality.  He 
knew  that  the  choices  our  economists  were  recommending  for  adoption  by  our  country 
had  to  be  marketed  in  the  political  marketplace  of  a  functioning  democracy.  It  was 
not  enough  that  these  choices  were  rational,  or  that  their  costs  and  benefits  could  be 
measured.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  arguments  were  intellectually  consistent  or 
were  mathematically  tested.  In  a  democracy  such  choices  had  to  be  also  politically 
defendable  and  acceptable. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  the  holistic  education  that  IG  received  at  Cambridge  that  he 
was  not  only  a  good  Economic  Advisor,  a  good  Finance  Secretary,  a  good  Central 
Bank  Governor  but  also  a  good  administrator  who  excelled  in  his  understanding  of 
the  political  economy  of  development. 

In  the  past  century  LSE  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  economics  of 
development,  especially  in  Asia.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  that  you  have  today  an  LSE 
Asia  Forum.  Just  as  LSE  focused  its  intellectual  resources  on  the  development 
challenges  facing  the  post-colonial  developing  world,  it  must  now  study  in  depth  the 
growth  dynamics  in  Asia  and  its  implications  for  the  world  economy  and  polity  at 
large. 

The  most  important  development,  I  believe,  of  the  21st  century  will  be  the  rise 
of  Asia.  China  has  already  trebled  its  share  of  world  GDP  over  the  past  two  decades 
and  India  has  doubled  it.  Both  these  giant  economies  of  Asia  are  bound  to  gain  a 
considerable  part  of  their  share  of  world  GDP  that  they  had  lost  during  the  two 
centuries  of  European  colonialism.  While  Japan  will  continue  to  be  at  the  top  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  newly  industrializing  economies  of  East  and  South  East  Asia 
will,  I  believe,  grow  even  if  not  at  rates  we  witnessed  in  the  past  two  decades. 

Taken  together,  the  rise  of  these  Asian  economies  will  alter  the  balance  of 
income  distribution  at  the  global  level.  This  need  not  worry  the  West,  since  a  dynamic 
Asia  can  power  global  growth  and  provide  new  opportunities  for  growth  for  Europe 
as  well  as  for  North  America. 

But,  it  is  essential  that  the  West  should  come  to  terms  with  the  consequences 
of  the  rise  of  Asia.  In  the  long  run  of  history,  nations  rise  and  fall.  This  in  itself  is  not 
a  new  phenomenon.  Regrettably,  though,  the  record  of  history  is  found  wanting  as 
far  as  the  ability  of  nations  to  deal  with  such  ebbs  and  flows  of  history  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  re-assuring  aspects  of  the  on-going  growth  process  is  that  it  is  more 
orderly.  Just  as  the  world  accommodated  the  rejuvenation  of  Europe  in  the  post-War 
world,  it  must  now  accommodate  the  rise  of  new  Asian  economies  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  need  global  institutions  and  new  global  “rules  of  the 
game”  that  can  facilitate  the  peaceful  rise  of  new  nations  in  Asia.  It  also  means  that 
existing  global  institutions  and  frameworks  of  cooperation  must  evolve  and  change 
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to  accommodate  this  new  reality.  This  is  as  true  for  the  reform  and  revitalization  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  restructuring  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  as 
it  is  true  for  the  management  of  multilateral  trading  system,  or  for  the  protection  of 
global  environment  or  for  the  security  of  world  energy  supplies. 

Western  academic  institutions  played  a  leading  role  in  shaping  intellectual  thinking 
after  the  Second  World  War  to  facilitate  peaceful  post-war  reconstruction  and 
development  of  Europe  and  of  Japan.  Once  again  institutions  like  the  LSE  must 
ponder  over  how  the  world  can  now  accommodate  the  growth  aspirations  of  the 
developing  world  so  that  the  rise  of  Asia  is  peaceful. 

We  often  say  that  globalization  is  a  reality  that  we  must  contend  with.  We  also 
say  that  globalization  offers  opportunities  as  much  as  it  poses  challenges.  That  people 
and  nations  must  learn  to  deal  with  both.  But,  there  are  still  many  unsettled  questions 
pertaining  to  globalization.  Even  the  discipline  of  economics  has  not  addressed  the 
phenomenon  in  a  holistic  manner.  For  example,  while  there  is  enormous,  and  quite 
longstanding  literature  on  the  benefits  of  free  trade  in  goods  and  free  flow  of  capital, 
the  literature  and  policy  on  the  free  movement  of  people  remains  scanty  and  patchy. 

There  are  questions  pertaining  to  the  globalization  of  lifestyles,  and  its 
consequences  for  consumption,  and  their  impact  on  the  world  environment.  Is  growth 
sustainable  if  development  in  the  developing  world  merely  mirrors  the  experience  of 
the  developed?  It  is  not  just  that  Third  World  households  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
western  consumption  standards,  our  planet  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

If  every  consumer  in  India  and  in  China,  totaling  up  to  almost  3  billion,  want 
to  live  like  people  in  San  Francisco,  Stockholm  or  Singapore,  can  they  afford  to?  Can 
nature  afford  it?  If  not,  how  do  we  alter  lifestyles  and  consumption  patterns  so  that 
the  growth  process  is  sustainable  in  a  more  globalized  world? 

I  believe,  a  new  generation  of  economists  and  social  scientists  have  to  once 
again  write  and  draw  on  blank  slates,  like  IG’s  generation  did.  There  are,  I  believe, 
no  textbook  solutions.  There  are  no  pet  answers,  no  clever  models.  The  rise  of  Asia, 
and  of  the  developing  world  in  general,  presents  us  with  new  challenges  -  new 
intellectual  challenges,  new  technological  challenges,  new  organizational  and  political 
challenges. 

I  hope  your  forum,  and  forums  like  yours,  will  be  able  to  inspire  younger 
scholars  to  address  these  questions  and  seek  answers.  For  the  need  of  the  hour  is  to 
do  so.  I  wish  your  conference  all  success. 


India  and  Japan  :  Mutual  Stake  in 
each  other’s  Progress  and  Prosperity 


I  AM  ACUTELY  conscious  of  the  honour  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  by  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  address  this  august  House.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  goodwill  and 
friendship  that  the  people  of  our  two  countries  have  for  each  other.  I  bring  to  you 
greetings  from  the  Parliament,  government  and  people  of  India. 

Japan  and  India  are  civilisational  neighbours.  The  common  heritage  of  Buddhism 
is  our  oldest  bond.  Our  two  cultures  have  been  enriched  by  mutual  interaction 
throughout  our  history.  The  Indian  Monk,  Bodhisena,  came  to  Nara  over  a  thousand 
years  ago  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  Daibutsu  at  the  Todaiji  Temple.  In 
more  modern  times,  Tagore  and  Okakura  Tenshin  built  new  bridges  of  understanding 
between  our  two  great  Asian  nations. 

The  modernisation  of  Japan  based  on  advances  in  science  and  technology  since 
the  Meiji  Restoration  and  the  energy  and  spirit  with  which  it  rose  after  the  second 
world  war  had  a  deep  impact  on  our  first  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  wanted  India  to  develop  close  ties  with  Japan  and  learn  from  its  experiences. 

It  was  Prime  Minister  Kishi  who  was  instrumental  in  India  being  the  first  recipient 
of  Japan’s  ODA.  Today  India  is  the  largest  recipient  of  Japanese  ODA  and  we  are 
extremely  grateful  to  the  government  and  people  of  Japan  for  this  valuable  assistance. 

Japanese  industry  has  played  a  valuable  role  in  the  development  of  Indian 
industries  such  as  automobiles  and  petrochemicals.  Japan  was  steadfast  in  its  support 
when  India  went  through  a  period  of  deep  economic  crisis  in  the  early  nineties. 

In  turn,  India  signed  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  Japan  in  1952  in  which  all 
war  claims  against  Japan  were  waived.  The  principled  judgement  of  Justice  Radha 
Binod  Pal  after  the  War  is  remembered  even  today  in  Japan. 

These  events  reflect  the  depth  of  our  friendship  and  the  fact  that  we  have  stood 
by  each  other  at  critical  moments  in  our  history. 

Each  time  I  visit  Japan  I  am  truly  inspired  by  your  progress  and  deeply  touched 
by  your  generosity.  I  will  never  forget  my  visit  here  in  1992.  It  was  my  first  bilateral 
visit  as  India’s  finance  minister. 

I  had  then  come  to  express  our  gratitude  for  Japan’s  help  in  dealing  with  an 
unprecedented  economic  crisis  in  1991.  That  crisis  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  break 
out  of  an  old  mould  and  embark  on  a  new  path  to  progress  through  an  open 
economy  ready  to  compete  in  a  globalising  world.  We  looked  towards  Japan  then  to 
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learn  the  virtues  of  resilience  and  dedication  and  how  to  create  opportunity  out  of 
adversity. 

Today,  I  return  to  Japan  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  new  India.  Our  economy  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  grown  at  an  average  growth  rate  of  over  6  percent  per 
annum.  In  recent  years,  it  has  gained  further  momentum  and  the  growth  rate  has 
accelerated  to  over  8  percent  per  annum.  India’s  investment  rate  is  now  30  percent 
of  our  GDP  As  a  result  of  wide-ranging  economic  refrorms  initiated  by  our  Government 
in  the  early  1990s,  India’s  economy  has  acquired  the  resilience  to  accept  the  challenge 
and  opportunity  provided  by  economic  globalisation  and  the  emergence  of  a  multi¬ 
polar  world. 

As  an  open  society  and  an  open  economy,  India  is  on  the  move.  The  success 
of  our  effort  to  transform  India  within  the  framework  of  a  democratic  polity  is  vital 
to  peace  and  progress  in  Asia  and  the  world.  Never  before  in  human  history  have 
over  a  billion  people  tried  to  banish  poverty  and  modernise  their  society  and  economy 
within  the  framework  of  a  plural  functioning  democracy. 

We  believe  that  India  is  now  on  a  sustained  path  of  high  growth.  We  have 
developed  a  new  model  for  service-led  and  technology-driven  integration  with  the 
global  economy.  Today  India  has  emerged  as  an  important  player  in  knowledge- 
based  sectors  like  information  technology,  biotechnology  and  pharmaceuticals.  Massive 
investments  are  being  made  in  the  expansion  and  modernization  of  physical  and 
social  infrastructure  consisting  of  roads,  railways,  telecommunications,  sea  and  airports. 
These  developments  will  greatly  add  to  the  competitiveness  and  efficiency  of  India’s 
manufacturing  sector. 

It  is  these  developments  and  the  changed  international  scenario  that  have  I 
believe  created  the  foundation  for  our  two  countries  to  rapidly  develop  our  ties.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  our  two  ancient  civilizations  to  build  a  strong 
contemporary  relationship  involving  strategic  and  global  partnership  that  will  have  a 
great  significance  for  Asia  and  I  believe  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

We  are  two  major  Asian  countries  who  share  the  universally  respected  values  of 
freedom,  democracy,  respect  for  fundamental  rights  and  commitment  to  the  rule  of 
law.  We  must  draw  on  these  common  values  and  the  enormous  economic 
complementarities  that  exist  between  us  to  build  a  strong  partnership  of  the  highest 
mutual  importance. 

We  also  share  the  belief  that  both  India  and  Japan  must  play  their  rightful  and 
commensurate  role  in  the  emerging  international  order.  Strong  ties  between  India 
and  Japan  will  be  a  major  factor  in  building  an  open  and  inclusive  Asia  and  in 
enhancing  peace  and  stability  in  the  Asian  region  and  beyond. 

Economic  ties  must  be  the  bedrock  of  our  relationship  and  a  strong  push  is 
required  in  this  area.  Our  trade  and  investment  ties  are  well  below  potential.  In 
contrast,  India’s  trade  with  both  China  and  Korea  is  booming  and  grew  last  year  at 
around  40%  with  both  countries.  China’s  trade  with  India  is  nearly  three  times 
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India’s  trade  with  Japan  and  Korea’s  trade  with  India  is  almost  equal  to  Japan’s  trade 
with  India. 

As  I  said  this  must  change.  To  exploit  the  full  potential  of  our  economic 
cooperation,  we  need  strong  efforts  by  our  two  governments,  business  and  industry. 

Looking  to  the  future  I  believe  that  the  most  important  area  in  which  we  can 
build  this  partnership  is  the  knowledge  economy.  The  structure  of  our  economies,  the 
balance  of  our  comparative  advantages  and  the  profile  of  our  populations  are 
compelling  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  field  of  science  and  technology  we  need  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
cooperation  in  the  growth  sectors  of  the  future  such  as  nano-technology,  bio¬ 
technology,  life  sciences  and  information  and  communication  technologies.  We  must 
exploit  synergies  in  the  development  of  Indian  software  and  Japanese  hardware 
industries. 

Any  partnership  of  minds  involves  greater  people-to-people  contacts.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  students  in  India  learning  the  Japanese  language.  Japanese  has 
already  been  introduced  as  an  optional  foreign  language  in  our  secondary  schools. 
Tomorrow,  Prime  Minister  Abe  and  I  will  be  launching  the  “Investing  in  the  Future 
Initiative”  and  we  hope  to  see  thousands  of  our  youth  learning  Japanese  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Another  area  of  mutual  interest  is  energy  security.  Our  region  as  a  whole  needs 
the  assurance  of  the  security  of  energy  supplies,  and  the  efficient  functioning  of 
energy  markets. 

We  have  an  equal  stake  in  promoting  defence  cooperation,  including  for 
protection  of  sea-lanes  to  secure  our  trade  and  energy  flows. 

Like  Japan,  India  sees  nuclear  power  as  a  viable  and  clean  energy  source  to 
meet  its  growing  energy  requirements.  We  seek  Japan’s  support  in  helping  put  in 
place  innovative  and  forward-looking  approaches  of  the  international  community  to 
make  this  possible.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  affirm  that  India’s  commitment 
to  universal  nuclear  disarmament  remains  unshaken. 

Terrorism  is  a  common  threat  to  our  peace  and  is  threatening  the  harmony  and 
fabric  of  our  open  societies.  It  is  a  complex  problem  that  has  many  faces,  many 
causes  and  respects  no  geographical  barriers.  We  cannot  prevail  in  the  fight  against 
terrorism  unless  we  work  together. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  India  and  Japan  are  working  together  to  revitalize  and 
reform  the  United  Nations,  and  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  making  them  more  relevant 
to  our  times.  Both  of  us  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  enhanced  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  various  organs.  To  that  end  we  must  intensify  our  cooperation  for  an 
orderly  and  equitable  management  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  in  an  increasingly 
globalised  world  we  live  in. 
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As  the  largest  and  most  developed  democracies  of  Asia,  we  have  a  mutual  stake 
in  each  other’s  progress  and  prosperity.  We  are  determined  to  provide  an  investment 
friendly  economic  environment  in  India.  I  invite  Japanese  companies  to  expand  their 
presence  in  India.  Prime  Minister  Abe  and  I  will  launch  negotiations  that  will  lead  to 
a  Comprehensive  Economic  Partnership  Agreement  to  encourage  greater  flows  of 
trade,  investment  and  technology  between  our  two  countries. 

Our  partnership  has  the  potential  to  create  an  “arc  of  advantage  and  prosperity” 
across  Asia,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  creation  of  an  Asian  Economic  Community. 

These  hopes  and  aspirations  of  an  expanded  India-Japan  partnership  will  become 
a  reality  only  if  we  increase  exchanges  between  our  two  countries  at  all  levels.  We 
have  agreed  to  establish  a  high  level  Energy  Dialogue  but  such  fora  must  be  established 
in  many  more  areas,  not  least  of  all  between  our  trade  and  industry. 

The  friendship  between  people  is  the  cornerstone  of  any  strategic  partnership. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the  popularity  of  “Odori  Maharaja”  among  young  people 
here.  Our  children  were  delighted  to  see  your  own  “Odori  Asimo”  -  the  dancing 
robot!  I  believe  the  number  of  Indian  restaurants  in  Japan  has  increased  phenomenally. 
I  assure  you  that  sushi  and  tempura  are  becoming  popular  in  India! 

2007  is  the  India-Japan  Friendship  Year  and  the  year  of  India-Japan  Tourism 
Exchange.  We  also  hope  to  substantially  increase  air  connectivity  between  our  two 
countries.  I  invite  young  and  old  Japanese  to  visit  India  and  see  for  themselves  the 
many  splendours  of  ancient  and  modern  India. 

The  idea  of  a  new  partnership  between  Japan  and  India  has  found  its  moment 
today.  I  come  here  to  give  concrete  shape  to  the  idea  so  that  future  generations  will 
be  able  to  thank  us  for  the  part  we  are  trying  to  play  in  making  the  21st  century  an 
Asian  century. 


Expanding  New  Horizons  of 
Indo-Japan  Business  Opportunities 

I  AM  DEEPLY  honoured  and  mightily  pleased  to  be  in  the  midst  of  such  an  august 
gathering  of  leaders  of  Japan’s  business  and  industry.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  gratitude  to  all  of  you  who  have  found  time  to  be  present  here  today. 

I  have  many  cherished  memories  from  my  long  association  with  Japan,  not  least 
the  helping  hand  extended  by  Japan  to  India  during  our  very  severe  balance  of 
payments  crisis  of  1991.  Japan  was  truly  a  friend  in  deed,  to  an  India  sorely  in  need. 
Those  early  days  of  India’s  economic  reforms  process  now  appear  distant.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  despite  several  changes  of  government  in  these  past  15 
years,  India  has  remained  on  the  path  of  economic  reforms  and  liberalization  we 
started  in  1991. 

The  Indian  economy  is  now  on  a  new  path  of  accelerated  growth.  For  two 
decades  our  economy  grew  at  around  6.0  per  cent  per  annum.  But  in  the  past  four 
years  we  have  recorded  8.0  per  cent  annual  growth.  In  the  first  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  growth  rate  recorded  a  new  high  of  9.1%.  The  manufacturing  sector 
is  fast  catching  up  with  the  services  sector.  These  two  sectors  account  for  almost  80 
per  cent  of  our  national  income. 

This  remarkable  growth  is  being  led  by  an  investment  rate  of  31  per  cent  of 
GDP  financed  almost  entirely  by  a  matching  savings  rate  of  over  29  per  cent.  India’s 
stable  macro  -  economic  indicators  lead  me  to  believe  that  we  have  the  potential  to 
achieve  double  digit  growth  in  the  coming  years. 

Our  challenge,  however,  is  not  only  to  sustain  high  growth  rates,  but  to  make 
this  process  inclusive  of  the  demands  of  equity  and  environmental  sustainability. 
Growth  has  already  helped  millions  of  our  citizens  to  emerge  from  abject  poverty, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  decline  of  the  poverty  ratio  from  above  50%  in  the  seventies 
to  below  20%  today.  This  has  added  large  numbers  to  our  booming  consumer  markets. 

In  this  journey  of  unleashing  the  creativity  and  enterprise  of  the  Indian 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  assistance  Japan  has  made  available  over  the 
years,  through  its  official  development  assistance  programme.  Delhi  Metro  is  already 
a  visible  symbol  of  India-Japan  collaboration  and  we  look  forward  to  more  such 
projects  that  can  make  a  tangible  difference  to  the  daily  lives  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  wish  to  focus  on  building  a  much  deeper  and  wider 
relationship  with  Japan’s  business  and  industry.  Our  economic  relations  presently  fall 
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far  short  of  the  potential.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  Japan  lose  ground  in  India 
during  the  1990s  to  other  East  Asian  and  South-east  Asian  economies,  both  in  terms 
of  foreign  investment  flows  and  trade  flows. 

It  is  a  fact  that  South  Korean  consumer  brands  have  moved  aggressively  into 
India  and  their  brands  have  very  high  recognition  value  among  our  consumers.  On 
the  trade  front,  India’s  trade  with  both  China  and  South  Korea  is  booming  and  grew 
last  year  at  around  40%  with  both  countries.  China’s  trade  with  India  is  nearly  three 
times  India’s  trade  with  Japan  and  Korea’s  trade  with  India  is  almost  equal  to  Japan’s 
trade  with  India. 

The  time  has  come  for  Japanese  companies  to  reverse  this  situation.  Japan 
must  regain  its  historic  status  as  our  most  important  business  partner  in  Asia.  We 
cannot  forget  the  critical  role  Japanese  companies  have  played  in  the  development 
of  India’s  automobile  and  other  industries  in  India.  The  challenge  is  before  all  of  us 
is  obvious.  I  invite  Japanese  Business  Community  to  take  full  advantage  of 
opportunities  that  present  themselves  in  my  country. 

I  am  happy  that  there  are  indications  that  the  trend  is  already  beginning  to 
change.  Since  the  end  of  2004,  over  $  5  billion  have  been  invested  from  Japan  in 
India’s  capital  markets.  This  is  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the  potential  and  profitability 
of  investing  in  India  and  will,  I  hope,  set  the  tone  for  greater  direct  investment  as 
well.  I  am  also  told  that  the  number  of  Japanese  companies  in  India  have  grown  by 
50%  in  the  last  three  years. 

I  do  hope  that  you  have  noted  the  results  of  a  JETRO  survey  conducted  in 
2005,  which  concluded  that  the  profit  prospects  of  Japanese  manufacturing  companies 
was  the  best  in  India  as  compared  to  all  ASEAN  countries.  As  a  consequence,  more 
than  90%  of  such  companies  in  India  were  planning  to  expand  their  operations  in 
the  next  couple  of  years.  I  urge  you  to  weigh  the  initial  problems  of  entry  against  the 
long-term  profitability  and-stability  of  doing  business  in  India. 

An  economically  resurgent  India  today  offers  a  variety  of  investment  opportunities, 
both  in  traditional  and  new  sectors,  in  labour-intensive  and  knowledge-based  industries. 
In  bio-technology,  nano-technology,  information  technology,  automobiles  and 
aerospace,  textiles  and  leather,  marine  products  and  in  many  other  areas  Japan  and 
India  can  I  am  of  course  aware  of  the  concerns  Japanese  investors  have  about  doing 
business  in  India.  Our  government  will  address  all  legitimate  concerns  of  investors. 
We  are  committed  to  improving  our  infrastructure,  simplifying  our  taxation  regime, 
reducing  further  our  tariffs  and  eliminating  bureaucratic  delays.  We  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  each  of  these  areas,  but  I  am  aware  that  there  is  more  to  be 
done.  We  will  do  our  very  best. 

The  focus  of  our  government  has  been  to  create  world  class  infrastructure  in 
India.  I  am  personally  monitoring  all  the  major  infrastructure  projects  every  quarter 
as  head  of  the  Committee  on  Infrastructure.  We  have  estimated  that  India’s  investment 
needs  in  area  of  infrastructure  will  be  at  least  $320  billion  in  the  next  five  years  in 
infrastructure  alone.  ‘We  have  estimated  that  our  total  investment  requirement  would 
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be  closer  to  US$  500  billion.  This  requires  public  and  private,  domestic  and  foreign 
participation  in  our  economy.  We  happily  welcome  foreign  investment  and  seek  to 
promote  public-private  partnership  on  a  large  scale. 

As  part  of  such  innovative  public-private  partnerships,  we  have  made  provisions 
for  grant  assistance  through  a  specially  created  “viability  gap  funding”  mechanism, 
and  for  access  to  long-term  funds  through  a  special  purpose  vehicle,  the  Infrastructure 
Development  Finance  Company.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative  expansion  of 
education  in  India  will  enable  us  to  sustain  a  highly  productive  work  force  with  a 
wide  range  of  skills. 

There  are  already  more  than  70  Indian  software  companies  and  5,000  Indian 
engineers  operating  in  Japan  and  Indian  companies  are  making  significant  efforts  to 
train  software  professionals  for  the  Japanese  market.  Japanese  has  already  been 
introduced  as  an  optional  foreign  language  in  our  secondary  schools  and  the 
government  is  committed  to  increasing  Japanese  language  learning  opportunities  in 
India.  We  would  urge  the  Japanese  industry  to  exploit  India’s  IT  advantage  the  way 
the  US  and  Europe  have  done  and  are  doing. 

India’s  fast  expanding  economy  will  create  a  large  demand  for  energy.  There  are 
many  opportunities  for  collaboration  between  Indian  and  Japanese  companies  in  the 
area  of  energy  efficient  and  environmentally  friendly  technologies.  We  must  exploit 
this  vast  latent  potential. 

Prime  Minister  Abe  and  I  are  sincerely  and  deeply  committed  to  breathing  new 
life  into  our  traditional  friendship.  We  propose  to  launch  negotiations  on  a 
Comprehensive  Economic  Partnership  Agreement  between  India  and  Japan. 

I  invite  all  of  you  to  a  youthful,  dynamic  and  self  confident  India,  where  more 
than  a  billion  people  are  seeking  socio-economic  progress  in  the  framework  of  a 
functioning  democracy,  an  open  society  and  an  open 

I  am  convinced  that  the  21st  Century  will  be  the  Century  of  Asia.  But  to  ensure 
this  and  to  translate  this  into  global  prosperity  and  peace  for  all,  Japan  and  India 
must  work  together.  I  invite  you  to  join  us  to  build  a  new  India,  a  new  Asia  and  a 
new  world. 


Non  Resident  Indians  : 
Strategic  Partners  in  Progress 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  to  inaugurate  the  4th  Pravasi  Bharatiya  Diwas. 
This  day  last  year  we  met  in  Mumbai.  We  met  in  the  port  city  at  which  the  “Great 
Pravasi”,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  arrived  91  years  ago,  returning  to  his  Motherland  from 
South  Africa.  He  returned  to  liberate  our  country  from  the  colonial  yoke.  He  returned 
to  inspire  us,  to  guide  us,  to  forge  a  new  unity  in  our  ancient  land. 

I  am,  therefore,  particularly  delighted  that  we  have  with  us  today  a  great  son  of 
South  Africa.  I  welcome  the  Honourable  Mr  Ahmed  Kathrada,  leader  of  the  South 
African  people.  Mr  Kathrada  fought,  as  Gandhiji  did,  to  free  his  people  and  to  lead 
them  into  a  brave  new  world  of  freedom,  dignity  and  self-respect.  The  people  of 
Indian  origin  have  come  to  symbolize  the  world  over  the  spirit  of  a  free  people.  Of 
a  people  who  have  the  courage  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet.  A  people  who  have 
time  and  again  demonstrated  the  power  of  unity  amidst  diversity,  of  knowledge  and 
compassion  over  force  and  authority.  Our  civilization  is  based  on  the  idea  of  plurality, 
diversity,  tolerance,  and  on  the  possibility  of  the  co-existence  of  multiple  identities, 
which  in  a  sense,  is  what  this  gathering  epitomizes. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  this  year,  we  meet  in  Hyderabad.  This  city  symbolizes 
the  idea  of  India,  the  idea  of  being  Indian.  Hyderabad’s  composite  culture,  its 
cosmopolitanism  and  its  modernism  have  always  been  admired.  What  is  often  not 
recognized  is  the  global  outlook  of  the  Hyderabadi  person  and  the  Andhra  people. 
Long  before  we  had  Non-resident  Indians  and  People  of  Indian  Origin,  this  land  was 
home  to  teachers  and  traders  who  went  to  distant  lands  as  ambassadors  of  a  great 
civilization.  Centuries  later,  when  the  Charminar  was  built,  one  of  the  four  roads 
leading  away  from  it  went  straight  to  the  port  of  Machilipatnam  from  where  pearls 
from  East  Asia  came  to  Hyderabad.  [I  am  sure  delegates  to  this  Conference  have  set 
time  aside  to  buy  Hyderabad’s  legendry  pearls.]  They  remain  the  symbols  of  this 
city’s  past  globalisation. 

Today,  Hyderabad  has  new  symbols  of  globalisation  such  as  Cyberabad,  the 
pharma  and  bio-tech  industries  and  the  many  sports  facilities.  This  magnificent  new 
Convention  Centre  is  yet  another  symbol.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  new 
International  airport  project  is  on  track.  It  will  help  improve  the  world’s  connectivity 
with  Hyderabad. 

All  these  symbols  of  global  connectivity  and  globalised  activity  capture  the  face 
of  a  new  India.  To  my  mind,  the  most  important  aspect  of  re-connecting  with  the 
world  is  for  us  to  reach  out  to  People  of  Indian  Origin.  The  NRIs  and  the  PIOs  are 
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the  most  important  elements  of  our  globalisation.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  globalisation  of  India  and  many  other  developing  countries.  For  us, 
globalisation  is  a  natural  means  of  linking  up  with  the  international  community  of 
Indians.  As  I  said  last  year,  if  there  is  one  phenomenon  in  the  world  over  which  the 
sun  truly  never  sets,  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  global  community  of  people  of 
Indian  origin. 

As  I  look  around  me  today,  realize  just  how  unique  this  gathering  is.  It  is  both 
a  conference  and  a  carnival,  a  business  meet  and  a  cultural  festival.  It  is  characterised 
by  serious  discussion  and  palpable  emotion.  It  has  also  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  major  initiatives  with  respect  to  overseas  Indians. 

Last  year  at  Mumbai  I  had  declared  our  Government’s  intention  to  make  sure 
that  one  day  every  person  of  Indian  origin  living  anywhere  in  the  world  can  aspire 
to  become  a  citizen  of  our  sacred  Motherland.  As  an  important  first  step  we  have 
delivered  on  our  promise  to  grant  the  status  of  Overseas  Citizen  of  India  (OCI)  to 
eligible  applicants.  The  Ministry  of  Overseas  Indian  Affairs  will  soon  complete  the 
process  of  rationalization  of  categories  and  ensure  convergence  of  benefits. 

Of  the  three  categories,  overseas  Indians  in  the  Gulf  are  unique.  They  are  NRIs 
who  will  never  become  naturalized  citizens  of  those  countries.  Most  of  them  have 
immediate  families  back  in  India  and  have  thus  a  vital  stake  in  local  governance, 
including  the  issue  of  who  would  represent  them  in  the  State  Assembly  or  the  National 
Parliament.  Their  demand  seeking  “voting  rights”  at  home  has,  therefore,  a  convincing 
political  basis.  This  proposal  is  at  an  advanced  stage  of  consideration  by  our 
Government.  We  hope  to  take  appropriate  measures  in  this  regard  soon. 

There  are  an  estimated  four  to  five  million  overseas  Indian  workers  all  over  the 
world.  Every  fifth  member  of  the  diaspora  is  thus  a  worker.  They  have  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  economic  and  social  empowerment  of  their  families  back  home, 
to  the  development  of  their  communities  and  to  the  economic  enrichment  of  our 
country.  Their  hard  work  helps  build  the  host  countries  while  their  remittances  sustain 
their  families  and  the  local  economy  back  in  India. 

In  recent  years,  remittance  inflows  have  increased  impressively,  rising  from  US$13 
billion  in  2001  to  over  US$  20  billion  in  2005.  I  salute  the  overseas  Indian,  the 
workers  and  professionals,  who  are  contributing  with  their  skills  and  sweat  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  Motherland. 

Apart  from  granting  them  voting  rights,  I  assure  overseas  Indian  workers  and 
professionals  that  we  will  address  some  of  their  urgent  concerns.  Improving  the 
efficiency  of  financial  and  consular  services  is  one  such  concern.  I  propose  the  following 
‘on-site’  welfare  measures  for  their  benefit: 

•  An  easy-to-use  remittance  facility  that  is  affordable  and  efficient.  The  Ministry 
of  Overseas  Indian  Affairs  has  partnered  with  UTI  Bank  to  develop  an  electronic, 
integrated  remittance  gateway.  My  colleague,  Shri  Chidambaram  will  launch  it 
this  evening. 
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•  We  will  launch  a  more  liberal  Pravasi  Bharatiya  Bima  Yojana,  with  effect  from 
1st  February  2006,  to  provide  enhanced  benefits  to  workers.  Competition  from 
a  number  of  insurance  providers  will  ensure  that  the  premiums  remain  affordable. 

•  We  will  work  with  international  and  other  agencies  to  streamline  and  modernize 
the  process  of  emigration  and  to  create  awareness  among  the  workers  about 
their  rights  and  obligations. 

•  We  will  support  initiatives  to  develop  the  skills  of  workers  and  set  up  credible 
mechanisms  for  certification  of  those  skills  so  that  over  the  years,  we  are  able 
to  re-position  India  as  a  source  of  skilled,  rather  than  unskilled,  labour. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  21st  Century  will  be  the  “knowledge  century”.  We  in 
India  are  proud  of  our  inheritance  in  this  regard.  Overseas  Indians  have  played  an 
extremely  important  role  in  global  brand  building  in  this  respect.  If  India  is  today 
viewed  as  a  “knowledge  economy”  it  is  because  of  the  reputation  that  many  of  you 
have  earned  for  our  knowledge  institutions  by  your  creativity  and  diligence  wherever 
you  now  work. 

To  enable  improved  connectivity  between  people  of  Indian  origin  worldwide,  we 
intend  to  set  up  a  Diaspora  Knowledge  Network  to  provide  a  dynamic  framework 
within  which  the  users  and  providers  of  knowledge  can  discover  each  other  and  work 
together.  Knowledge  itself  needs  to  be  widely  defined  to  include  operational  and 
management  expertise.  I  am  happy  that  an  exclusive  session  is  addressing  this  matter 
in  this  conference.  It  is  encouraging  that  apart  from  overseas  Indians,  UNESCO  and 
the  UN  country  team  in  India  will  also  be  participating  in  this  session. 

Apart  from  such  a  network,  our  ability  to  tap  the  expertise  of  overseas  Indian 
professionals  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  forge  partnerships  with  them.  We  must 
launch  pilot  initiatives  with  clear  goals  that  are  consistent  with  national  objectives. 
Lessons  from  such  initiatives  can  then  develop  into  successful  sectoral  programmes. 

I  am  happy  that  one  such  initiative  is  being  launched  at  this  conference  with  the 
signing  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  American  Association  of  Physicians  of  Indian  Origin.  I  hope  this 
initiative  will  begin  with  projects  in  basic  healthcare. 

I  have  often  said  that  long  before  Indians  crossed  the  seas  as  workers,  they 
traveled  the  world  as  traders  and  teachers.  Time  was  when  the  Indian  gurukul  system 
and  our  universities  at  Takshila,  Nalanda  and  Nagarjuna,  not  far  from  here,  were  the 
envy  of  the  world.  Even  after  independence,  Indian  colleges  and  universities  continued 
to  attract  students,  particularly  from  countries  like  Malaysia  and  Mauritius.  In  the  last 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  we  have  lost  ground  both  because  we  failed  to  incentivise  our 
institutions  to  become  global  players  and  because  foreign  universities  became  more 
aggressive  in  marketing.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  an  important  demand  of  the 
overseas  Indian  community  is  to  secure  access  to  educational  opportunities  in  India. 

I  am  happy  that  institutions  like  the  Delhi  Public  School,  Birla  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Science  and  Manipal  Academy  of  Ffigher  Education  have  already 
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established  a  presence  in  a  number  of  countries.  I  believe  that  this  trend  needs  to 
become  much  wider  and  stronger.  Education  is  a  service  and  as  in  other  service 
sectors,  India  has  tremendous  comparative  advantage  in  providing  and  exporting 
education  services.  I  believe  that  there  is  an  unmet  demand  for  higher  education  in 
a  number  of  countries  with  a  significant  diaspora  population  that  can  provide  one 
outlet  for  our  talents  here.  In  the  process,  we  should  be  able  to  attract  other  overseas 
students  as  well.  And  as  India  becomes  a  stronger  economic  power,  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  interest  in  students  all  over  the  world  to  come  and  study  in  India  for  the  sheer 
experience  of  being  in  the  most  happening  society  in  the  world. 

Convinced,  as  I  am  that  this  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  area,  I  am  aware  that 
the  regulatory  and  support  systems  need  to  be  in  place.  We  also  need  a  policy 
framework  to  deal  with  proposals  from  abroad  to  partner  educational  institutions  in 
India.  I  believe  your  conference  will  be  discussing  the  idea  of  creating  a  University 
for  People  of  Indian  Origin.  I  look  forward  to  your  considered  views  in  this  regard. 

We  also  need  an  institution  that  will  play  host  to  students  coming  to  India  from 
abroad.  Our  Government  will  create  an  institutional  interface  in  this  area.  Here 
again,  I  seek  your  views  on  what  we  should  be  doing.  Organisations  like  the  British 
Council  offer  one  model  that  can  be  discussed.  I  am  happy  that  a  session  on 
educational  opportunities  is  part  of  this  conference  where  eminent  educationists  are 
coming  together  along  with  the  delegates  to  suggest  the  way  forward. 

While  a  national  policy  framework  is  probably  necessary  in  many  of  these  areas, 
I  would  urge  State  Governments  to  take  the  initiative  and  devise  their  own  strategies 
to  tap  into  the  developmental  potential  of  overseas  Indians.  When  I  visited  Mauritius 
last  year  I  was  truly  impressed  by  the  remarkable  contribution  of  people  of  Indian 
origin  to  the  modernization  and  transformation  of  Mauritius.  From  being  a  single 
crop  agrarian  economy,  Mauritius  is  rapidly  transforming  into  a  knowledge-based 
services  and  tourism  economy.  Many  enterprising  citizens  of  Mauritius  trace  their 
ancestry  to  the  Indian  state  of  Bihar.  I  invited  them  to  come  and  help  transform 
Bihar. 

I  am  sure  every  State  Government  can  devise  its  own  strategy  to  benefit  from 
the  creativity,  the  talent,  the  enterprise,  the  enthusiasm  and  commitment  of  people 
of  Indian  origin  hailing  from  different  parts  of  our  vast  sub-continental  Nation.  I  am 
glad  that  an  entire  session  is  being  devoted  at  this  conference  to  a  discussion  with 
State  Governments.  I  hope  you  will  all  get  them  to  compete  for  your  affection,  your 
talent  and  your  investment!  Healthy  competition  between  States  can  be  helpful! 

This  is  the  time  to  think  big  and  think  boldly.  This  is  the  time  to  forget  our 
differences  and  labels  and  celebrate  our  common  Indian-ness.  This  is  the  time  for  all 
of  us  to  become  strategic  partners  in  progress  in  a  one-for-all;  all-for-one’  spirit.  I  do 
hope  annual  meets  like  this,  while  giving  us  a  chance  to  review  immediate  plans  and 
projects,  also  provide  the  stimulus  to  strategise  and  take  this  relationship  to  the  next 
logical  step. 
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India  is  a  land  of  opportunity  that  places  premium  on  enterprise  and  creativity. 
Our  Government  is  committed  to  create  a  hospitable  climate  for  investment  and 
enterprise.  We  will  work  hard  to  improve  the  quality  of  governance,  at  all  levels,  and 
remove  barriers  to  growth  and  competition.  I  invite  you  to  make  use  of  the  investment 
and  business  opportunities  that  India  now  offers.  I  invite  you  to  be  active  partners 
of  a  new  India  and  walk  with  us  in  finding  new  pathways  of  development  and 
progress.  I  invite  you  to  feel  the  love  and  affection  of  Mother  India  and  feel  the 
warmth  of  her  embrace. 


India-ASEAN  relationship  :  Ushering 
in  an  Era  of  Increased  Cooperation 


M 

AADAM  PRESIDENT,  I  thank  you  for  your  warm  words  of  welcome  and  for  your 
gracious  hospitality.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  South 
Philippines. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  friends.  With  ASEAN  countries,  we  have 
special  bonds  of  kinship  as  well  as  age-old  cultural  linkages.  I,  therefore,  value  this 
opportunity  to  be  at  this  distinguished  gathering  once  again  for  the  annual  India  - 
ASEAN  Summit. 

India’s  “Look  East”  policy,  when  it  was  initiated  a  decade  and  a  half  ago, 
marked  a  strategic  shift  in  our  perspective.  It  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  our 
economic  reform  process  and  provided  an  opportunity  for  significantly  enlarging  our 
economic  engagement.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  also  a  renewal  of  time-tested  linkages 
with  our  neighbours  in  South  East  and  East  Asia.  Our  zeal  and  determination  to 
pursue  this  renewal  and  reach  our  goal  of  fashioning  the  Asian  Economic  Community, 
remains  unshaken. 

This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  intensification  of  political  dialogue  and  the 
steadily  enlarging  people-to-people  contact  encompassing  all  the  countries  of  the 
region.  Our  bilateral  cooperation  with  the  countries  of  ASEAN  has  myriad  facets  and 
covers  cooperation  in  diverse  areas  such  as  agriculture,  fisheries,  health,  information 
technology,  space  technology,  energy,  defence  and  combating  international  terrorism. 

The  results  of  India’s  “Look  East”  policy  are  also  amply  demonstrated  in  our 
growing  economic  interaction  with  the  region.  India’s  trade  with  ASEAN  has  risen 
from  US$  2.4  billion  in  1990,  to  US$  23  billion  in  2005.  Our  trade  with  the  countries 
of  the  East  Asia  Summit  has,  similarly,  risen  from  US$  8  billion  in  1990,  to  US$  67.6 
billion  in  2005.  This  accounts  for  nearly  30%  of  our  external  trade.  At  the  same  time, 
the  period  has  also  seen  an  increase  in  FDI  flows,  both  from  India  to  the  region  and 
from  the  region  into  India. 

Today,  India  is  very  different  from  the  India  of  1991.  It  is  now  a  vibrant  market¬ 
place.  Our  entrepreneurs  are  aggressively  investing  overseas.  India  has  also  emerged 
as  a  productive  and  profitable  investment  destination.  We  have  a  US$  700  billion 
economy  that  is  growing  at  7  -  8%  every  year.  In  the  first  half  of  the  current  year, 
economic  growth  reached  9.1%.  We  have  actively  pursued  external  liberalization  by 
cutting  down  customs  duty  rates.  The  current  peak  rate,  at  about  12.5%  is  quite  close 
to  ASEAN  levels.  We  have  a  policy  objective  of  aligning  our  duty  rates  with  ASEAN 
levels. 
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While  India  has  seen  many  changes,  so  has  the  region.  The  most  significant  has 
been  the  process  of  ASEAN  economic  integration,  and  a  similar  process  for  deepening 
economic  integration  between  ASEAN  and  its  dialogue  partners.  The  convening  of 
the  East  Asia  Summit  last  year  was  a  historic  development.  We  acknowledge  ASEAN’s 
valuable  contribution  in  being  the  driving  force  for  this  positive  development  and  for 
inviting  India  to  be  there  at  the  start. 

In  the  present  phase  of  our  “Look  East”  policy,  we  in  India  seek  to  deepen  our 
economic  integration  by  entering  into  Free  Trade  or  Comprehensive  Economic 
Partnership  Agreements,  both  with  ASEAN  as  a  whole  and  with  individual  countries 
of  the  region.  Such  agreements  are  already  under  different  stages  of  discussion  or 
implementation  with  Singapore,  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  This  web  of 
mutually  beneficial  partnerships  can,  we  believe,  be  brought  together  in  a  Pan  Asian 
FTA  that  could  light  up  the  future  of  this  region. 

India  -  ASEAN  trade  recorded  an  impressive  growth  of  30%  last  year.  This 
leaves  us  in  little  doubt  about  our  ability  to  achieve,  and  even  surpass,  the  target  of 
US$  30  billion  by  2007. 

I  believe  that  the  India-ASEAN  FTA  will  impart  even  further  momentum  to  this 
growth  in  trade.  We  are  strongly  committed  to  its  early  conclusion  and  implementation. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  at  the  India-ASEAN  Trade  Ministers’  meet  a  few  days  ago, 
progress  has  been  made  on  resolving  outstanding  issues  relating  to  exclusion  lists  and 
tariff  concessions.  We  should  direct  our  Trade  Ministers  to  expedite  the  negotiations 
so  that  the  FTA  can  be  finalised,  as  agreed,  by  July  2007. 

Greater  connectivity  is  also  central  to  the  idea  of  regional  economic  integration. 
The  initiative  taken  in  2003  to  liberalize  air  services  has  led  to  a  significant  increase 
in  flight  connections  between  India  and  ASEAN,  with  concomitant  benefits  in  trade 
and  people-to-people  contact.  I  recall,  at  our  last  Summit,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Singapore  had  proposed  that  we  now  look  at  an  open  skies  policy.  We  have  examined 
this  proposal  and  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  would  be  willing  to  engage 
ASEAN  authorities  in  a  discussion  on  such  a  policy. 

Science  &  technology  is  an  area  in  which  cooperation  between  India  and  ASEAN 
has  added  much  substance  to  our  relationship.  The  Technology  Summit  jointly 
organized  by  India  and  ASEAN,  in  New  Delhi  in  November  last  year  has  been  an 
important  milestone  in  this  cooperation.  It  shows  that  we  can  pool  our  knowledge, 
and  together  add  to  it,  to  create  wealth  and  improve  the  well  -  being  of  our  peoples. 

The  Technology  Summit  discussed  the  establishment  of  an  India  -  ASEAN  Science 
&  Technology  Development  Fund.  I  propose  that  we  take  steps  for  the  early 
operationalization  of  the  Fund.  The  Fund  should  support  the  development  of  strategic 
alliances  between  Indian  and  ASEAN  researchers  and  lead  to  further  collaborative 
R&D  by  our  countries.  Our  officials  should  be  mandated  to  deliberate  and  decide 
upon  the  details  of  the  structure  and  financing  of  the  Fund. 
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I  would  also  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  that  India  remains  committed 
to  continuing  its  support  for  the  Initiative  for  ASEAN  Integration.  We  are  happy,  in 
this  context,  that  the  India  -  Cambodia  and  India  -  Vietnam  Entrepreneurship 
Development  Centres  became  operational  last  year.  The  India  -  Laos  Centre  has 
been  operational  since  November  2004.  We  also  have  a  wide  ranging  programme  of 
cooperation  with  Myanmar,  which  is  our  gateway  to  ASEAN.  Such  cooperation  is, 
indeed,  heartening  as  it  demonstrates  the  benefits  that  the  India  -  ASEAN  relationship 
can  bring  to  common  people. 

Human  resource  development  is  central  to  bridging  the  development  gap.  I  am 
happy  that  cooperation  in  this  area  has  proceeded  well  during  the  course  of  this  year. 
We  are  particularly  gratified  with  the  positive  response  to  the  1st  training  course  for 
ASEAN  diplomats,  that  was  organized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in  New  Delhi 
recently.  I  propose  that  such  cooperation  be  institutionalized  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  year  2007  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  ASEAN  and 
the  60th  anniversary  of  India’s  attainment  of  independence.  Together  the  anniversary 
numbers  total  100,  a  perfect  square.  I  would  like  to  offer  our  young  friends  from 
ASEAN  countries  an  invitation  to  visit  India.  We  will  host  10  students  from  each  of 
the  10  member  countries  of  ASEAN  on  a  trip  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  modern  and 
ancient  India.  Centres  of  IT  excellence  in  India  will  figure  prominently  in  the  itinerary. 

The  age-old  India  -  ASEAN  linkages  have  been  about  our  peoples  mingling  and 
interacting  with  each  other.  This  dimension  has  been  given  a  renewed  thrust  with  the 
impressive  growth  of  connectivity  and  the  ever-increasing  flows  of  tourism  between 
India  and  ASEAN.  This  should,  I  believe,  remain  a  priority  area  of  cooperation  and, 
in  fact,  be  given  even  further  impetus.  We  would,  in  this  context,  be  launching 
special  tourism  campaigns  in  ASEAN  countries  during  the  course  of  this  year.  We 
would  also  be  happy  to  facilitate  similar  campaigns  in  India  from  ASEAN  countries. 

This  is  my  3rd  Summit  Meeting  with  ASEAN  colleagues.  I  have  always  been 
struck  by  the  warmth  and  friendship  that  all  of  you  bear  for  my  country  and  me.  I 
am  personally  committed  to  the  deepening  of  the  India  -  ASEAN  relationship.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  all  of  you  for  the  shared  vision  of  well  being  and 
prosperity  for  the  peoples  of  our  countries. 


SAARC  :  New  Agenda  for  Cooperation 
among  Member  Countries 


It  IS  A  great  honour  and  privilege  for  me  to  welcome  you  all  to  New  Delhi  for  the 
14th  SAARC  Summit.  Excellencies,  Please  allow  me  to  express,  on  behalf  of  all 
member  states,  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  excellent  leadership  that  Bangladesh 
has  provided  to  SAARC  during  its  Chairmanship  over  the  last  one  year.  I  must  also 
thank  the  SAARC  Secretary  General  and  the  SAARC  Secretariat  for  their  commendable 
contribution  to  SAARC  and  the  preparatory  work  for  this  Summit. 

I  also  wish  to  welcome  President  Hamid  Karzai  and  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  into  the  SAARC  fraternity.  India  feels  privileged  that  Afghanistan’s  first 
SAARC  Summit,  as  a  full  member  is  being  hosted  by  India. 

I  also  welcome  amidst  us,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  Japan,  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  European  Union,  who  are  Observers  to 
this  Summit. 

South  Asia  is  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  political  and  economic 
transformation.  The  political  transitions,  painful  as  they  may  be,  are  something  that 
each  one  of  us  has  to  work  out  for  ourselves,  within  our  countries  and  between  our 
governments.  I  see  signs  of  hope  that  our  governments  are  now  addressing  the 
bilateral  political  issues  that  have  prevented  us  from  achieving  our  potential.  We  must 
now  make  a  break  with  the  past  and  join  hands  to  realize  our  common  shared 
destiny. 

There  is  also  today  economic  vibrancy  and  social  change  in  every  country  of 
South  Asia.  Never  before  has  it  been  truly  within  our  capacity  to  envisage  a  future 
where  our  people  are  free  of  the  twin  curses  of  poverty  and  disease.  It  is  possible 
today.  It  is  here  that  SAARC  has  the  real  opportunity  to  realize  the  goals  of  our 
Charter:  “to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  South  Asia  and  to  accelerate 
economic  growth,  social  progress  and  cultural  development  in  the  region.” 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we  will  seize  this  unique  opportunity  that 
beckons  us  all.  Can  we  make  this  association  of  states  touch  and  improve  the  lives 
of  our  peoples? 

Connectivity  —  physical,  economic  and  of  the  mind,  enabling  us  to  use  fully  our 
geographical  and  resource  endowments,  has  historically  been  the  key  to  our  region’s 
peace  and  prosperity.  South  Asia  has  flourished  most  when  connected  to  itself  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
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The  SAARC  Rally  that  we  have  just  flagged  off,  and  the  popular  response  that 
it  has  evoked,  are  graphic  reminders  of  the  potential  of  connectivity.  The  study  for 
a  regional  multi-modal  transport  system  has  given  us  a  useful  basis  to  carry  this  work 
forward.  As  an  immediate  step,  I  propose -that  we  link  all  our  capitals  through  direct 
flights. 

However,  the  dream  of  full  regional  connectivity  will  not  be  realized  merely  by 
building  roads  and  railways.  We  must  commit  to  actually  making  the  travel  freer  and 
easier.  As  an  immediate  step,  India  is  announcing  a  unilateral  liberalization  of  visas 
for  students,  teachers,  professors,  journalists  and  patients  from  SAARC  countries.  Let 
us  aim  to  double  the  intra-SAARC  flow  of  tourists  in  the  next  five  years. 

We  should  encourage  our  civil  society  to  interact  and  develop  the  habit  of 
cooperative  thinking.  Our  agreement  to  establish  a  South  Asia  University,  as  a  world- 
class  institution  of  learning,  will  be  an  important  symbol  of  the  connectivity  of  ideas 
and  of  our  youth  that  would  build  the  knowledge  economies  of  the  future. 

There  is  an  ongoing  process  of  building  an  open  and  integrated  market  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  Pacific,  covering  a  vast  and  dynamic  economic  region.  SAFTA 
could  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  this  new  emerging  architecture.  India  is  ready  to 
accept  asymmetrical  responsibilities,  opening  her  markets  to  her  South  Asian 
neighbours  without  insisting  on  reciprocity.  I  am  happy  to  announce  today  that  we 
will  allow  duty  free  access  to  India  before  the  end  of  this  year  to  our  South  Asian 
neighbours  who  are  Least  Developed  Countries  and  further  reduce  the  sensitive  list 
in  respect  of  these  countries. 

It  is  time  that  SAARC  Region  began  to  address  global  issues  and  to  consider 
how  we  might  do  so  together.  Energy  security,  food  security  and  climate  change  are 
all  issues  that  impact  on  our  development  strategies  and  which  need  our  focused 
attention. 

All  of  South  Asia  is  now  or  will  soon  be  short  of  energy.  A  South  Asian  energy 
community  could  start  by  harmonizing  systems  and  methods  and  grid  structures  and 
ultimately  move  on  to  an  energy  exchange  with  energy  markets  that  cover  the  whole 
South  Asian  region.  Promoting  appropriate  local  technologies  for  harnessing  renewable 
energy  is  an  area  we  could  consider  for  future  cooperation. 

We  are  taking  a  first  step  towards  improving  food  security  by  setting  up  a 
Regional  Food  Bank  at  this  Summit.  It  will  meet  shortages  and  losses  caused  by 
natural  calamities  such  as  floods  and  droughts. 

I  have  a  compelling  vision  of  an  inclusive,  plural  and  rapidly  developing  South 
Asia  playing  its  role  in  an  interdependent  world’s  economic  development  and  peaceful 
evolution.  I  am  therefore  particularly  happy  that  this  Summit  should  see  the  high 
level  presence  of  observers  from  outside  the  region.  In  the  coming  years,  SAARC  will 
learn  to  work  with  our  partners  from  outside  the  region  evolving  ways  of  involving 
them  in  our  progress. 
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To  realize  our  hopes,  we  need  SAARC  to  be  an  efficient  instrument  implementing 
what  we  member  states  seek.  After  several  years  of  effort,  the  time  has  come  to  move 
SAARC  from  a  declaratory  phase  to  action  and  implementation.  If  we  can  complete 
work  on  the  tools  that  we  need,  such  as  the  SAARC  Development  Fund,  and  work 
realistically  with  each  other,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  translate  the  vision  of 
our  Charter  into  a  solid  reality. 

However,  a  primary  requirement  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  vision  of  prosperity 
and  cooperation  in  South  Asia  is  peace. 

We  should  therefore  implement  in  a  meaningful  and  sincere  manner  the 
commitments  and  pledges  to  root  out  terrorism  so  as  to  create  the  atmosphere  in 
which  our  endeavours  can  succeed. 

We  stand  today  at  a  moment  of  great  opportunity.  It  was  once  said  that,  “positive 
expectations  have  a  way  of  leading  to  positive  outcomes”.  I  believe  that  time  has 
now  come  for  SAARC  to  show  that  this  indeed  is  so.  Let  us  work  together  to  make 
it  happen. 


SAARC  :  Effective  Instrument  of 
Regional  Cooperation 


It  IS  MY  proud  privilege  to  extend  my  profound  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  your 
Excellencies  for  the  immense  cooperation  you  have  ail  extended  to  me. 

The  Declaration  adopted  today  is  comprehensive  and  forward-looking.  It  gives 
SAARC  a  wider  mandate  to  promote  peace  and  development  in  our  region,  including 
through  greater  connectivity  -  in  trade,  in  the  movement  of  people  and  through  the 
flow  of  ideas. 

During  this  Summit  we  had  the  honour  of  admitting  Afghanistan  to  take  its  due 
place  in  the  comity  of  SAARC.  We  also  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  Observers  for 
the  first  time.  They  are  among  our  major  civilisational  neighbours  and  economic 
partners.  This  manifests  our  common  desire  for  SAARC  to  be  outward  looking  and 
engaged  with  the  world  community;  to  be  a  springboard  for  exploiting  the  vast 
physical  and  intellectual  resources  of  South  Asia. 

Our  Summit  has  agreed  to  operationalise  the  SAARC  Development  Fund; 
establish  the  South  Asian  University;  create  a  SAARC  Food  Bank;  and,  set  up  the 
SAARC  Arbitration  Council.  The  cooperation  and  accommodation  that  have 
characterized  our  deliberations  and  negotiations  show  that  our  countries  are  ready 
for  a  transformation  of  SAARC  into  an  effective  instrument  of  regional  cooperation. 

The  quality  of  our  discussions  in  the  Retreat  today  morning  gives  me  confidence 
that  we  can  soon  bring  the  fruits  of  SAARC  to  our  people.  We  have  agreed  to  make 
tangible  progress  in  the  next  six  months  on  four  issues  which  affect  our  people’s  daily 
lives:  water  (including  flood  control),  energy,  food  and  the  environment.  We  will  work 
with  international  agencies  to  develop  and  implement  viable  cross-border  regional 
projects  in  these  four  sectors,  which  address  our  people’s  basic  needs. 

We  have  also  decided  to  designate  the  year  2008  as  the  ‘SAARC  Year  of  Good 
Governance’. 

The  founders  of  SAARC  based  their  vision  on  our  ancient  links,  our  contemporary 
needs  and  our  future  potential.  We  must  nurture  our  common  roots,  extend  our 
branches  of  cooperation  and  enable  the  resultant  fruits  to  reach  our  people.  This  we 
owe  to  our  people.  This  we  owe  to  posterity. 

India  has  come  to  occupy  the  chair  at  an  important  moment  in  our  region’s 
history.  Our  region  has  been  transformed  in  the  last  half  century.  Yet,  we  face  the 
challenge  of  being  home  to  the  largest  concentration  of  poor  and  illiterate  people.  We 
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must  win  decisively  the  war  against  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  I  cannot  agree 
more  that  the  touchstone  of  our  efforts  to  reinvigorate  SAARC  must  be  the  difference 
our  efforts  make  to  the  lives  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  the  weakest  of  the  weak. 
This  is  our  highest  mandate. 

To  win  this  war,  we  must  work  together.  We  must  resolve  our  differences,  and 
we  must  enhance  regional  cooperation.  We  must  also  win  the  war  against  all  forms 
of  extremism  and  intolerance  in  our  region. 

Our  people  have  Immense  creative  potential.  If  we  invest  in  their  capabilities 
and  create  an  environment  in  which  these  capabilities  bear  fruit,  South  Asia  will 
march  forward  in  confidence  and  in  peace.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to  work 
together  to  make  that  future  happen. 

In  the  discussions  we  have  had,  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that  I  did  feel  a  new 
sense  of  purpose  and  determination  among  the  leaders  of  SAARC.  We  stand  today 
at  the  crossroads  of  historic  change  and  opportunity.  I  believe  that  this  Summit  has 
given  us  the  hope  that  we  can  live  in  peace  and  amity  and  the  confidence  that  we 
can  make  SAARC  work.  I  pledge  to  work  sincerely  under  the  able  guidance  and 
cooperation  of  the  leaders  of  South  Asia  to  make  the  year  ahead  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  SAARC.  I  believe  that  a  new  dawn  is  breaking  out  over  South  Asia  and 
that  we  are  all  set  to  fulfill  the  promise  and  vision  of  SAARC. 

With  these  words  I  thank  you  all,  once  again,  for  your  leadership,  for  your 
support  and  for  your  friendship. 


IX 

Knowledge  Economy, 
Science  &  Technology 


In  Quest  of  Excellence  In  Science 
Education 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  today  on  this  historic  occasion  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  yet  another  great  temple  of  learning  that  is  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science 
Education  and  Research.  I  am  very  happy  that  we  have  been  able  to  fulfill  an 
important  promise  which  we  made  to  our  people  to  build  new  centers  of  higher 
learning  in  science  and  technology  at  a  pace  which  would  compare  favourably  with 
what  has  been  done  in  the  recent  past.  This  was  also  a  promise  to  the  people  of  West 
Bengal  and  Calcutta  that  one  of  the  institutes  will  be  located  in  this  great  state  of  the 
Union.  That  is  as  it  should  be  after  all  how  can  we  forget  that  Bengal  was  home  to 
Indian  renaissance  in  thel9th  century  and  the  early  20th  century  and  provided  in  our 
country  an  environment  in  which  science  began  to  flourish. 

The  Bengal  renaissance  was  a  mighty  force  that  widened  India’s  intellectual 
horizons.  It  opened  new  vistas  of  learning,  scholarship  and,  above  all,  created  a  new 
movement  for  social  change.  The  traditions  of  science  in  Bengal  enormously 
contributed  to  this  process.  The  scientists  of  Bengal  who  had  attained  eminence  at 
the  world  level  such  as  Sir  Jagdish  Chandra  Bose,  Prof.  Satyendra  Nath  Bose,  Dr 
Prafulla  Chandra  Ray  and  Prof.  Meghnad  Saha,  Prof.  PC.Mahalanobis  captured  the 
spirit  of  the  Bengal  Renaissance  and  spread  scientific  culture  in  Bengal  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  our  country.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  Nobel  laureate,  Sir  C  V 
Raman  made  Kolkata  his  home  and  attracted  students  from  across  the  country  to  his 
laboratories  here. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  educational  policy  after  Independence  was  that 
we  attached  great  importance  to  science  and  to  creating  and  nurturing  great  institutions 
of  excellence.  Our  beloved  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  science  education  and  research.  In  one  of  his  early  speeches  as  Prime 
Minister  he  said: 

The  modern  world  is  a  world  of  science.  Whatever  the  sphere  of  life  we  examine, 
we  find  we  cannot  live  without  science.  That  is  why  we  have  determined  that  our 
country  should  progress  in  science.  We  should  produce  high-class  scientists.  We  require 
them  in  thousands.  Only  then  our  country  will  progress’. 

‘It  is  science  alone  that  can  solve  the  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty,  insanitation 
and  illiteracy,  of  superstition  and  deadening  custom  and  tradition,  of  vast  resources 
running  to  waste,  of  a  rich  country  inhabited  by  starving  people... Who  indeed  could 
afford  to  ignore  science  today?  At  every  turn  we  have  to  seek  its  aid... the  future 
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belongs  to  science  and  to  those  who  make  friends  with  science’.  These  were  the 
prophetic  words  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

This  vision  has  guided  our  policy  on  science.  It  has  been  a  policy  of  ‘walking 
on  two  legs’  -  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  pursuit  of  excellence  and  world  class 
science,  while  at  the  same  time  underlining  the  role  of  science  and  technology  in 
addressing  the  pressing,  simple  and  the  daily  needs  of  the  common  man. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  of  Sir  Jagdish  Chandra  Bose,  ‘Great  he  was  of  course, 
but  the  particular  line  in  which  he  showed  his  greatness  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  rather 
typical  in  one  way  of  the  modern  age  and  in  another,  of  India.  It  was  a  kind  of 
marriage  in  his  mind  of  ancient  tradition  or  philosophy  with  modern  scientific 
knowledge.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  much  bigger  way  -  in  trying  to  bring  about 
marriage  between  two  mighty  urges  and  forces,  something  which  I  believe  has  become 
essential  in  the  world  today.’  I  salute  this  great  contribution  of  Bengal  to  Indian 
science  and  to  the  growth  of  human  knowledge. 

I  welcome  the  decision  of  the  group  of  eminent  scientists  led  by  Prof.  C.N.R.Rao 
who  have  helped  define  the  mission  of  your  institute  to  combine  the  words  “education 
and  research”  in  your  name.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Indian  scientific  system, 
as  it  has  evolved  in  recent  years,  has  been  the  increasing  disconnect  between  teaching 
and  research.  Universities  teach,  sometimes  indefinitely,  national  laboratories  do 
research.  This  dichotomy  must  end.  Moreover,  with  increasing  investment  by  industry 
in  research,  it  is  necessary  that  the  link  between  teaching  and  research  be  strengthened 
even  further. 

I  think  it  is  Louis  Pasteur  who  said  that  “There  does  not  exist  a  category  of 
science  to  which  one  can  give  the  name  applied  science.  There  are  science  and  the 
applications  of  science,  bound  together  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  bears  it”.  This 
has  historically  been  characteristic  of  our  approach  in  India,  as  exemplified  by  the 
work  of  the  pioneers  in  science  I  have  already  referred  to.  These  men  of  learning 
have  carried  forward,  in  an  unbroken  chain,  the  true  intellectual  heritage  of  our 
country  -  the  quest  for  knowledge. 

I  believe  it  was  Sir  Winston  Churchill  who  once  said  that  the  empires  of  the 
future  are  going  to  be  the  empires  of  the  mind.  And  I  believe,  in  this  21st  century 
which  is  increasingly  being  described  as  the  knowledge  century,  we  cannot  therefore, 
lag  behind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  particularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  I  believe  that  where  there  is  good  science,  good  applications  follow.  It  is 
fundamental  chemistry  that  gave  us  catalysts,  polymers,  semiconductors  and 
nanomaterials.  It  is  good  biology  that  gave  us  the  green  revolution  and  the  hepatitis 
vaccines.  Therefore,  it  is  meaningless  to  debate  what  our  priority  should  be  -  whether 
it  should  be  basic  or  applied  science.  I  think  the  answer  is  both.  We  need  to  have 
both  basic  and  applied  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  utilise  them  to  the  best  advantage 
of  our  national  effort.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  promote  good  science,  and  useful 
applications  will  emerge  from  it.  Our  idea  in  setting  up  this  institution  in  West  Bengal 
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and  two  more  similar  ones,  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science 
in  Bangalore,  is  to  facilitate  the  renewed  resurgence  in  Indian  science. 

We  are  committed  to  rebuilding  the  science  base  in  universities.  This  will  include 
creating  synergy  between  new  initiatives  in  S&T  and  our  university  system.  I  call 
upon  all  the  state  governments  in  our  country  to  rededicate  themselves  to  revitalize 
the  university  system  in  our  country.  We  will  work  together  to  promote  the  cause  of 
excellence.  We  will  use  wherever  necessary  public-private  partnerships,  to  increase 
funding  for  frontier  areas  of  scientific  and  technological  research.  We  will  de- 
bureaucratise  science  and  technology  institutions  and  ensure  their  academic  autonomy 
prevails.  We  will  create  exciting  career  opportunities  for  scientists  so  that  we  can 
retain  our  talent  at  home. 

I  have  often  said  that  we  live  in  an  era  where  science  and  technology  have 
come  to  increasingly  define  the  pace  and  quality  of  development.  The  emerging 
knowledge  society  will  require  graduates  on  a  massive  scale  with  basic  training  in 
mathematics,  science  and  engineering  disciplines. 

However,  I  am  concerned  by  the  fact  that  our  best  minds  are  not  turning  to 
science,  and  those  who  do,  do  not  stay  committed  to  science.  I  understand  that  in 
a  recent  nation-wide  study  launched  by  the  Indian  National  Science  Academy  and 
conducted  by  the  National  Council  of  Applied  Economic  Research,  it  was  revealed 
that  less  than  3%  of  school  children  wanted  to  pursue  a  career  in  science.  We  cannot 
accept  this.  We  have  to  improve,  therefore,  the  quality  of  teaching  and  increase  the 
enrolment  of  students  in  science  and  mathematics  at  the  school  level.  As  a  nation, 
we  must  find  new  pathways  of  making  scientific  disciplines  more  attractive  to  our 
children  and  to  our  young  people  and  therefore,  widen  the  base  of  future  scientists. 

I  am  told  the  Rand  Corporation  has  recently  classified  22  of  192  nations  of  the 
world  as  scientifically  advanced,  24  as  scientifically  proficient,  40  as  scientifically 
developing  and  the  rest  as  deficient.  India  is  ranked  among  the  scientifically  proficient 
nations.  We  must  ask  ourselves  how  we  move  from  the  ‘scientifically  proficient’ 
category  to  the  rank  of  scientifically  advanced  nations.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  field  of  education  in  Science  and  Technology.  Countries 
such  as  China  and  South  Korea  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  investing  in  the  future  of 
science  and  technology  in  their  countries.  We  need  to  do  much  more  in  this  vital  area 
if  we  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolving  global  economy  of  the  future. 

It  is  clear  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  dream  of  ‘scientists  by  the  thousands’  must 
be  realised  if  we  are  to  become  a  scientifically  advanced  nation.  Yet,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  deteriorating  health  of  our  Universities  in  the  past  two  decades  has  hobbled 
our  scientific  research  base.  It  has  not  grown  fast  enough,  commensurate  with  needs 
of  our  country.  While  a  few  good  scientific  institutions  have  come  up  in  recent  years, 
they  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  the  spread,  vitality  and  vibrancy  of  an  expanding 
university  system.  Reconstruction  of  our  university  system,  therefore,  must  be  a  top 
priority  and  the  issue  has  to  be  addressed  comprehensively,  not  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion. 
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I  do  believe  that  the  Government  has  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility  to  invest 
in  education  at  all  levels.  We  also  need  to  recognize  the  contribution  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  expansion  of  our  education  system  and  must,  therefore,  evolve  a 
cooperative  partnership  for  harnessing  all  possible  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  we  require  not  only  more  investment  but  also  a  new  bold 
vision  to  modernize  our  society  and  tradition  through  quality  education.  Recently 
there  has  been  some  discussion  in  our  country  on  our  policy  toward  centers  of 
excellence.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  our  Government  is  committed  both  to  excellence 
and  to  widening  access  in  education,  especially  higher  education  and  research.  We 
will  commit  adequate  resources  for  a  massive  expansion  of  our  higher  education 
system  so  that  every  section  of  society  has  adequate  opportunities  for  fulfilling  their 
educational  aspirations.  This  expansion  has  become  even  more  pressing  because  we 
cannot  continue  to  claim  to  be  a  rising  “knowledge  power”  if  less  than  8%  of  our 
college  going  age  group  is  enrolled  in  the  college  and  university  system.  We  cannot 
have  pretensions  about  being  a  leading  “knowledge  power”  if  we  do  not  substantially 
upgrade  our  scientific  and  technological  expertise  -  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  It 
is  only  through  a  massive  expansion  in  education  that  India  can  position  itself  as  a 
knowledge  economy.  And  our  government  is  committed  to  make  this  happen. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  building  new  institutions  of  excellence  at  the 
pace  at  which  a  large  country  like  ours  must.  I  once  again  urge  our  countrymen,  our 
intellectuals  and  our  political  leaders  -  let  us  work  together  to  preserve  the  great 
institutions  that  our  forefathers  created.  Let  us  walk  forward  and  build  new  institutions 
that  will  make  India  proud.  I  also  urge  the  more  privileged  sections  of  our  society  to 
invest  in  creating  new  and  wider  opportunities  for  the  education  and  skill  building  of 
the  less  privileged  sections  of  our  society. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  Education  and  Research  will 
encourage  its  students  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  move  into  the  science  discipline. 
I  also  hope  you  will  be  able  to  attract  new  talent  to  Kolkata  and  help  Kolkata  regain 
its  place  of  eminence  in  the  world  of  Indian  Science.  The  people  of  West  Bengal  have 
to  be  congratulated  for  standing  steadfast  in  their  opposition  to  ideologies  which  seek 
to  divide  our  people  on  the  basis  of  religion  or  caste.  India’s  future  will  depend  on 
our  ability  to  imbibe  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  to  describe  as  the  scientific  temper. 
The  people  of  West  Bengal  have  to  be  the  pace  setters  in  this  quest  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  Indian  Institute  of  Science  Education  and  Research  will  play  a  leading 
role  in  making  this  come  about. 


Promoting  Growth  of  Science  and 
Technology  Institutions 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  in  Bhubaneswar  today  at  the  Institute  of  Physics. 

I  have  great  affection  and  regard  for  the  people  of  Orissa  whose  contribution  to  the 
history,  culture  and  economy  of  our  nation  are  second  to  none.  I  am  particularly 
delighted  that  my  first  visit  to  this  State  is  associated  with  the  announcement  of  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Institute  of  Science  Education  and  Research.  This  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  to  the  people  of  Orissa.  Our  Government  is  genuinely 
committed  to  the  development  of  Orissa  and  to  the  educational  empowerment  of  the 
people  of  Orissa.  The  National  Institute  of  Science  Education  and  Research  will  be 
a  symbol  of  that  commitment. 

I  share  the  concern  being  expressed  by  many  of  our  scientists  that  our  best 
minds  are  not  turning  to  science,  and  those  who  do,  do  not  remain  in  science.  I  am 
told  that  less  than  3%  of  school  children  want  to  pursue  a  career  in  science.  We  must 
find  ways  of  making  these  disciplines  more  attractive  to  children.  We  have  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics  at  the  school  level.  Countries  like 
China  and  South  Korea  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  investing  in  science  and  technology. 
We  need  to  do  much  more  in  this  vital  area  if  we  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolving 
global  economy  of  the  future. 

We  have  to  take  urgent  steps  to  prevent  scientifically  talented  persons  from 
moving  away  from  careers  in  scientific  research  and  development.  This  is  happening 
at  the  10  +  2  level  and  at  the  B.Tech.  level.  Most  of  our  universities  are  performing 
sub-optimally.  They  lack  good  infrastructure  and  suffer  from  acute  faculty  shortage. 
There  is  not  enough  interaction  between  our  academia  and  industry.  Many  technologies 
developed  for  our  rural  areas  have  not  been  delivered  properly.  We  will  need  to 
address  these  on  a  war  footing. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  regional  imbalance  in  science  teaching  and  the 
development  of  science  and  technology  in  India.  There  was  a  time  when  the  East 
was  at  the  forefront.  Today  the  East  is  lagging  behind  the  South  and  the  West.  We 
need  to  redress  this  regional  imbalance.  It  is  to  meet  these  challenges  that  we  will  be 
setting  up  the  National  Institute  of  Science  Education  and  Research  in  Bhubaneswar. 

As  India  moves  up  the  technology  ladder  and  improves  its  relative  competitive 
status  in  the  global  domain,  the  need  for  capable  innovative  scientists  will  increase. 
Our  higher  education  programs  should  empower  young  science  students  to  engage 
not  only  in  advanced  research  but  also  in  domains  which  facilitate  translation  of 
research  results  into  development  of  new  technologies  and  their  commercial 
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deployment.  This  requires  acquisition  of  necessary  experimental  skills  and  familiarity 
with  the  realities  of  practical  world. 

There  is  a  strong  synergy  between  research  and  higher  education.  Co-existence 
of  both  leads  to  higher  excellence  in  both.  It  provides  opportunities  for  students  to 
be  exposed  to  excitements  in  scientific  research  and  benefit  from  teachers  who  are 
themselves  engaged  in  expanding  the  horizons  of  knowledge.  Such  participation  in 
teaching  also  benefits  researchers  by  way  of  greater  clarity  of  thought  and  availability 
of  students  to  broaden  support  to  research  activity. 

The  National  Institute  of  Science  Education  and  Research  will  facilitate  this 
synergy  between  research  and  higher  education.  The  major  strength  of  Institute  of 
Physics  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the  faculty  and  its  present  pre-doctoral 
and  doctoral  programs  are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  The  faculty  is  composed 
of  all  world-renowned  scientists  who  are  also  established  teachers.  Association  with 
the  Institute  of  Physics  will  enable  the  National  Institute  of  Science  Education  and 
Research  to  draw  upon  this  outstanding  tradition  and  expand  it  further  to  cater  to  a 
much  larger  pool  of  science  students.  NISER  will  be  at  par  with  the  USER  being 
established  in  other  places  but  will  operate  under  the  umbrella  of  DAE.  It  will  undertake 
integrated  5-year  Masters  courses  in  core  and  emerging  branches  of  science  to  provide 
world-class  education  to  students  after  the  10+2  stage.  It  can  also  include  an  integrated 
M.Sc.-Ph.D.  after  graduation  level. 

The  emphasis  of  education  at  NISER  will  be  to  generate  scientific  trained 
manpower  of  a  very  high  quality  which  could  directly  find  placement  across  the 
country.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  on  branches  of  science  relevant  to  the  Department 
of  Atomic  Energy  and  also  catering  to  the  better  exploitation  and  utilization  of  Orissa’s 
regional  natural  resources.  Orissa’s  mineral  and  marine  resources  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  designing  training  programs  of  students  here. 

While  working  within  the  DAE  family  and  awarding  degrees  under  the  Homi 
Bhabha  National  Institute  [HBNI],  which  is  already  a  Deemed  University  for  post¬ 
graduate  studies,  NISER  will  be  an  institute  at  par  with  the  best  in  the  country  in 
terms  of  facilities  and  faculty.  It  will  have  a  research  to  teaching  load  as  practiced  in 
the  best  universities  in  the  world.  This  will  ensure  world  class  education  and  also 
attract  the  best  researchers.  It  will  have  world-class  experimental  facilities  in  all  the 
current  and  emerging  branches  of  science  including  physics,  chemistry,  modern  biology 
and  environmental  sciences.  We  will  provide  enough  resources  to  DAE  to  convert 
this  into  reality  within  a  very  short  time  frame. 

In  order  to  attract  bright  young  students  to  this  integrated  course,  it  is  proposed 
to  make  the  course  challenging  on  a  world-class  level,  give  reasonable  stipend  to  the 
students  and  also  allow  them  time  for  research  activities  even  during  their  student 
days.  There  will  be  campus  interviews  and  placements  at  both  research  centers  and 
in  industry  in  order  to  make  the  course  more  attractive  to  the  students  in  the  present 
competitive  environment  of  market  forces  which  drives  them  to  IT-related  jobs. 
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I  am  told  that  this  project  will  be  quickly  completed  in  two  phases.  In  Phase-I, 
additional  courses  will  be  started  immediately  in  3  or  4  selected  subjects  like  physics, 
mathematics,  chemistry  and  biology  with  existing  faculty  and  new  faculty.  In  Phase- 
11,  200  acres  of  land  will  be  acquired  around  Bhubaneswar  and  activities  expanded 
on  a  larger  scale.  When  completed,  I  am  confident  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Science  Education  and  Research  will  become  a  Mecca  for  science  just  as  TIFR  and 
IISc  are  today. 

With  our  recent  unprecedented  economic  growth,  I  am  optimistic  that  India  will 
become  a  ‘developed  country’  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  In  this  process,  Science 
&  Technology  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role.  Since  independence,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  our  S&T  system.  This  is  evident  from  the  success  of  the 
mission-oriented  S&T  agencies,  like  the  family  of  DAE  institutions,  that  have  made 
our  nation  proud. 

However,  I  am  aware  that  we  must  increase  our  expenditure  on  Science  & 
Technology.  India’s  expenditure  on  S&T  is  about  1%  of  our  GDP  This  is  half  of  what 
developed  countries  are  devoting  to  S  &  T.  The  Government  is  committed  to  increasing 
R&D  funding.  For  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been  allocating  larger  budgets  for 
R&D.  For  example,  last  year,  we  increased  it  by  20%.  We  shall  strive  to  reach  the 
target  of  2%  in  the  11th  Plan.  But  I  also  expect  the  private  sector  to  do  more  in  this 
area.  We  also  need  more  public-  private  partnership  in  R&D  in  all  areas  of  S&T. 

One  way  of  making  careers  in  science  and  technology  attractive  would  be  to 
improve  remuneration  and  ensure  the  integrity  of  selection  processes.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  initial  starting  salary  for  scientists  with  a  PhD  in  India  is  often  lower  than 
those  of  Engineers,  Doctors  and  Management  graduates.  It  is  obvious  that  if  talented 
young  people  are  to  be  retained  in  science,  scientists  have  to  be  treated  differently 
than  other  Government  employees  in  service  and  salary  matters. 

The  Government  will  be  happy  to  provide  career  support  for  students  talented 
in  science  for  a  reasonable  period,  including  into  their  initial  employment  years,  to 
attract  such  students  to  scientific  research.  There  is  also  a  need  to  develop  a  more 
productive  interface  between  the  National  Laboratories  and  the  University  system. 
Proximate  national  laboratories  could  supplement  the  faculty  both  for  undergraduate 
and  post-graduate  courses  in  universities  and  colleges.  Private  sector  enterprises  should 
also  be  able  to  create  centres  for  their  product  innovation  and  development  in 
proximate  national  laboratories  and  universities. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm  our  my  commitment  to  the  growth  and  modernization 
of  Indian  science  and  technology  institutions.  The  establishment  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Science  Education  and  Research  in  Bhubaneswar  is  one  more  symbol  of 
this  commitment.  I  hope  this  institution  will  emerge  as  a  center  of  creative  teaching 
and  research  and  contribute  to  our  national  development.  Orissa  has  produced  many 
great  scientists  of  India  such  as  Jogesh  Chandra  Pati.  I  hope  this  institution  will 
produce  many  more  in  the  years  to  come.  I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  all  your  endeavours. 


Towards  Harnessing  Vast  Potential 
of  Science 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  here  today  amongst  a  galaxy  of  scientists  and  each  one 
of  you  are  a  nation-builder.  I  congratulate  each  of  the  awardees  gathered  here,  and 
the  staff  and  employees  of  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  on  the 
64th  Foundation  Day  of  CSIR.  As  the  President  of  CSIR  Society,  I  am  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  CSIR. 

India  can  attain  its  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  Nations  and  become  a  major 
pole  of  the  evolving  global  economy  only  on  the  basis  of  a  firm  commitment  to 
reason  and  rationality  and  the  inculcation  of  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  to  describe 
as  the  scientific  temper.  Science  and  technology,  therefore,  have  to  be  pace  setters 
in  our  Nation’s  quest  for  a  life  of  dignity  and  self  respect  for  all  our  people  and  for 
us  to  attain  our  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  Nations.  I  congratulate  the  winners  of 
our  most  coveted  science  prize,  the  Shanti  Swarup  Bhatnagar  Award.  Since  1961, 
when  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  gave  away  the  first  of  these  prizes,  these 
awards  have  acquired  great  prestige  within  the  community  of  scientific  researchers  in 
our  country. 

I  am  heartened  to  learn  that  of  the  four  hundred  plus  Bhatnagar  prize  winners, 
hardly  any  one  have  left  the  shores  of  our  country  and  seeking  employment  abroad. 
This  is  indeed  really  commendable.  I  hope  this  year’s  awardees  will  also  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  service  of  India  through  their  commitment  to  the  promotion  of 
science  and  technology  in  our  country. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Tejas  Networks  and  the  Central 
Leather  Research  Institute.  I  understand  that  CLRI’s  work  has  influenced  the  livelihoods 
of  about  1.4  million  people  in  the  Indian  leather  sector.  May  your  example  prove  a 
pace  setter  in  using  science  and  technology  to  serve  our  Nation’s  goals  and  objectives. 

What  are  the  big  challenges  that  Indian  science  &  technology  face  today?  On 
the  supply  side,  we  have  to  enhance  the  supply  of  skilled  scientists  and  technologists. 
This  needs  to  be  done  through  a  judicious  balancing  of  ‘expansion’,  ‘inclusion’  and 
‘excellence’.  On  the  demand  side,  we  have  to  promote  ‘technology-led  accelerated 
inclusive  growth’.  Let  me  elaborate  on  these  challenges. 

Numbers  is  the  first  issue.  I  understand  that  we  have  only  157  scientists  and 
engineers  per  million  people  involved  in  Research  &  Development.  Korea  has  50 
times  more  and  United  States  and  Japan  have  over  30  times  more!  Quality  and 
output  is  yet  another  issue.  In  ten  years,  I  have  been  told  China  has  overtaken  India 
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in  the  number  of  scientific  research  papers  published  in  the  internationally  peer 
reviewed  journals.  In  fact  they  publish  three  times  our  numbers. 

Our  Government  is  determined  to  ensure  an  expansion  of  supply,  demand  and 
productivity  in  the  area  of  Science  &  Technology.  After  a  gap  of  a  hundred  years,  we 
are  now  setting  up  three  new  Indian  Institutes  of  Science,  Education  and  Research 
(IISERs).  Each  of  these  institutes  will  be  unique  in  terms  of  integration  of  science 
education  and  research. 

Our  best  minds  are  not  turning  to  science,  and  those  who  do,  do  not  remain  in 
science.  This  is  a  common  refrain  whenever  I  meet  with  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Prime  Minister.  We  must  therefore  find  ways  and  means  of  making 
these  disciplines  more  attractive  to  our  children  and  to  our  young.  We  have  to 
redesign  school  and  college  education  to  build  on  the  natural  curiosity  of  our  children. 

We  must  also  maintain  the  excellence  of  current  institutes  of  higher  learning, 
who  have  already  been  recognized  globally.  This  can  be  achieved  only  through  the 
recruitment  of  the  very  best  faculty.  We  must  create  an  environment  conducive  to  the 
pursuit  of  excellence.  It  might  appear  that  expansion,  inclusion  and  excellence  are 
mutually  contradictory  objectives.  I  do  not  think  so.  With  determination  and  with 
some  innovation,  I  am  sure  we  can  harmonize  these  objectives  and  this  we  must  do. 

The  process  of  expansion  must  also  be  inclusive  and  relevant.  Our  real  challenge 
seems  to  be  to  get  the  best  minds  in  India  to  engage  in  providing  practical  pragmatic 
solutions  to  our  many  fold  social  and  economic  problems.  Can  you  imagine  the 
impact  if  we  had  a  good  vaccine  for  malaria?  Can  we  imagine  what  impact  a 
breakthrough  in  low  cost  fuel  cells  and  photovoltaics  for  decentralized  power  supply 
can  have  on  the  life  of  our  people?  We  must  therefore  find  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  best  scientific  minds  in  India  could  be  ignited  to  tackle  these  basic  societal 
challenges.  Science  &  Technology  have  an  enormous  potential  to  enable  us  to  meet 
the  basic  human  needs  of  our  people.  We  have  therefore  to  make  determined  efforts 
to  harness  the  vast  latent  potential  in  full  measure. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  live  today  in  an  increasingly  interdependent  world  in 
which  science  and  technological  knowledge  is  growing  at  an  unprecedented  pace. 
International  cooperation  in  science  and  technology  development  therefore  offers 
exciting  opportunities  in  this  globalised  world  that  we  live  in.  We  need  therefore 
coordinated  international  efforts  to  address  common  technological  issues.  Countries 
could  cooperate  in  meeting  the  energy  needs  of  the  world;  in  tackling  disease;  in 
using  technology  for  better  education;  and  in  meeting  the  food  requirements  of  the 
growing  population  of  the  world.  These  are  only  illustrative  examples.  There  could 
be  many  more.  We  need  to  explore  mechanisms  for  making  cooperative  global  efforts 
possible  and  relevant. 

We  ought  to  take  note  also  of  the  growing  privatization  of  science  and  technology 
in  the  advanced  developed  countries.  Multinational  corporations  are  playing  today 
an  increasing  role  in  the  generation  of  new  knowledge  in  areas  such  as  biotechnology, 
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pharmaceuticals,  information  technology  and  energy.  The  challenge  before  the  world 
community  therefore  is  to  find  more  pathways  to  sustain  adequate  incentives  for  the 
generation  of  new  knowledge  and  simultaneously  to  make  the  fruits  of  this  knowledge 
available  at  affordable  prices  to  the  poorer  countries  in  the  world.  We  need  global 
action  to  harmonize  these  twin  requirements. 

In  this  context,  the  international  system  for  the  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights  needs  to  be  adequately  sensitive  to  both  these  concerns.  Advances  in  science 
and  technology  have  made  a  powerful  contribution  to  globalization  of  the  world 
economy.  The  challenge  ahead  is  to  ensure  that  the  evolving  global  economy  is  so 
managed  that  it  promotes  the  interests  of  all  countries,  rich  and  poor.  Time  is  ripe 
to  evolve  concerted  strategies  to  make  globalization  and  the  knowledge  revolution 
that  is  propelling  it  a  win  win  situation  for  the  entire  humankind.  India  ought  to  be 
in  the  forefront  of  intellectual  efforts  to  find  meaningful  and  purposeful  solutions  to 
these  global  concerns. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  once  again  all  the  award  winners  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  respective  fields.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  be  inspired  to  scale 
new  peaks  of  excellence. 

To  Dr.  Mashelkar,  I  have  to  say  you  have  served  our  country  and  the  cause  of 
science  and  technology  with  the  greatest  distinction.  On  behalf  of  our  people  and  our 
Government,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  grateful  regards.  We  all  are  proud  of  your 
achievements  but  I  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  and  prayer  that  perhaps  we 
have  not  seen  the  best  of  you  still  -  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  May  your  life  and  work 
continue  to  inspire  generations  of  scientists  and  technologists  in  our  country. 


USER  :  Harbinger  of  a  New  Era 
in  Modern  Science 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  to  lay  the  Foundation  Stone  for  a  new  temple 
of  learning  in  Punjab,  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  Education  and  Research.  I 
sincerely  believe  -  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  -  that  this  institute  will  take  Punjab  to 
a  new  horizon  in  science  teaching  and  research.  For  the  past  century,  India  has  had 
only  one  national  institute  of  excellence  in  Bangalore.  In  the  past  one  year,  our 
Government  has  approved  the  creation  of  three  new  institutes  of  the  same  standard. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  similar  centre  in  Kolkata. 
The  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  is  setting  up  a  similar  facility  at  Bhubaneswar.  It 
is  now  the  turn  of  Punjab  to  claim  its  rightful  place  in  the  evolving  knowledge 
economy  in  India  and  to  become  a  first  ranking  State  in  science  education  and 
scientific  and  technological  research. 

I  am  confident  that  this  quantum  leap  in  high  quality  science  education  will 
herald  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  modern  science  in  India.  The  charter  of  the 
Indian  Institutes  of  Science  Education  and  Research  is  to  emerge  as  world-class 
institutions,  both  for  undergraduate  as  well  post-graduate  education  in  science,  with 
an  intellectually  alive  atmosphere  for  research.  In  these  institutions,  education  will  be 
totally  integrated  with  cutting  edge  research  in  various  disciplines  of  modern  sciences. 

I  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  in  our  country  to  revitalize  and  expand 
opportunities  at  every  level  of  the  education  pyramid.  From  the  apex,  at  which  there 
will  be  institutions  such  as  the  USER,  to  the  base  consisting  of  primary  schools.  While 
primary  education  is  our  major  concern,  ignoring  tertiary  and  higher  education  is 
fraught  with  great  perils.  It  is  our  Government’s  commitment  to  increase  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  education  to  6%  of  GDP.  We  hope  to  effect  a  substantial  increase  in 
allocation  for  the  higher  education  in  the  next  Five  Year  Plan.  Our  aim  is  to  widen 
access  to  education  for  all,  and  at  the  same  time,  promote  excellence.  I  do  not  see 
any  contradiction  between  these  twin  aims  of  our  education  policy. 

Even  though  we  are  not  a  rich  nation  our  higher  education  system  has  had  very 
rich  and  proud  traditions.  This  is  especially  true  in  Natural  Sciences.  With  institutions 
like  IISERs,  we  hope  to  provide  high  quality  scientific  manpower  to  research 
organizations  in  the  Government  as  well  as  in  the  private  sector.  India  has  had  a  long 
and  deeply  rooted  tradition  of  research  within  the  University  system.  We  had  a  great 
University  in  Nalanda  and  in  more  recent  history,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay  and 
Allahabad  universities  were  cradles  of  good  research.  Frontline  scientific  research  was 
carried  out  within  the  university  premises.  However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  we  seem 
to  have  lost  this  tradition  in  recent  decades.  Universities  have  become  overcrowded 
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with  a  lot  of  teaching  but  very  little  research.  We  expect  IISERs  to  help  us  bridge  this 
gap. 


At  the  moment,  our  universities  have  to  deal  with  very  large  numbers,  with  little 
time,  space  and  energy  left  for  doing  research.  Consequently,  we  have  slipped  into 
a  system  wherein  research  is  confined  to  national  institutions.  There  is  virtually  no 
organic  link  between  colleges,  universities  and  research  institutions.  This  is  unhealthy. 
Universities  are  the  places  where  knowledge  is  living  and  young  students  must  be 
given  access  to  the  ambience  of  research.  I  hope  the  USER  stimulates  the  intellectual 
curiosity  of  our  young  minds,  in  Punjab  and  across  the  country. 

Since  Independence,  we  have  established  several  scientific  research  institutions, 
expanded  R&D  facilities  and  produced  first-rate  work,  comparable  to  the  best  in  the 
world.  However,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  new  recruits  entering  these  organizations. 
These  recruits  have  to  come  out  of  our  university  system.  We  will  strengthen  the 
University  system  even  as  we  set  up  new  national  institutions  such  as  this.  We  will 
ensure  greater  investment  from  all  sources  to  ensure  an  expansion  of  the  University 
system.  We  will  attract  more  private  capital  into  our  Universities  while  we  step  up 
public  investment.  In  a  few  years,  our  Government  wants  India  to  become  not  only 
a  generator  of  knowledge  but  also  a  source  of  knowledgeable  workers. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  our  creative  young  minds  are  not  opting  for  careers  in 
basic  sciences.  Science  is  losing  out  to  other  more  “lucrative”  disciplines  even  at  the 
school  level.  It  is  important  to  offer  the  best  of  our  students  an  exciting  and  stimulating 
research  environment  in  colleges  and  universities.  Our  endeavour  to  create  these 
new  Institutes  of  Science  Education  and  Research  is  a  step  in  this  direction.  I 
congratulate  the  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development  and  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  the  good  work  they  have  done  in  setting  up  these 
institutes. 

I  am  sure  this  institute  will  revitalize  science  education  and  research  in  Punjab 
and  neighbouring  states. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  first  of  the  five  National  Institutes  of  Public  Health  is 
being  set  up  here  in  Mohali  by  the  Public  Health  Foundation  of  India  (PHFI)  in 
collaboration  with  the  Government  of  Punjab.  The  Institute  would  train  over  1000 
healthcare  professionals  annually.  I  hope  that  this  would  be  an  important  milestone 
in  our  efforts  towards  improving  healthcare  delivery  systems  for  the  poor.  I  congratulate 
the  Chief  Minister  and  the  Government  of  Punjab  as  well  as  Mr.  Harpal  Singh  and 
others  of  the  Public  Health  Foundation  of  India  on  this  happy  occasion. 

Punjab  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  Green  Revolution.  The  Green  Revolution 
was  made  possible  not  only  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  dynamic  farmers  of  Punjab 
but  also  because  of  the  excellent  research  work  done  by  the  Punjab  Agricultural 
University.  This  work  backed  up  by  the  first-rate  extension  system  in  the  state,  enabled 
the  farmers  to  usher  in  what  was  then  seen  as  a  miracle.  A  miracle  made  possible 
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by  the  application  of  knowledge  and  technology.  I  pay  tribute  to  Late  Pratap  Singh 
Kairon.  The  role  of  M.S.  Randhawa,  Vice  Chancellor  is  also  commendable. 

We  need  much  more  of  that  today  in  agriculture  and  in  other  spheres  of  activity. 
Punjab  needs  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  knowledge  revolution  that  is  sweeping 
across  the  country  and  the  world.  I  do  believe  that  the  application  of  modern  science 
and  technology  to  agriculture  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  income  of  farmers 
and  on  rural  development.  Our  agricultural  economy  must  become  more  knowledge- 
based  so  that  we  can  increase  the  productivity  of  our  farms  and  the  incomes  of  our 
farmers.  The  Chief  Minister  has  ambitious  plans  for  promoting  nanotechnology  in  the 
state.  I  am  told  that  a  Centre  for  Pharmaceutical  Nanotechnology  is  being  set  up  in 
Mohali.  Punjab  needs  many  more  such  centres  in  all  spheres.  Let  USER  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  institution  building  -  institutions  for  the  creation  of  knowledge;  institutions 
for  creating  knowledge  workers.  Let  there  be  many  more  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  state  -  both  public  and  private.  We  will  stand  by  and  support  the  state  in  all 
its  efforts. 

I  wish  the  people  of  Punjab,  especially  the  young  people  of  this  great,  progressive 
state  a  golden  future. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences  : 
Taking  India  to  the  Forefront  of 
Scientific  Research 

I  HAVE  GREAT  pleasure  in  participating  in  the  platinum  jubilee  celebrations  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  Academy  is  one  of  the  proud  inheritances  we 
have  from  a  visionary  generation  of  Indians  who  fought  for  our  freedom  and 
independence.  I  salute  the  memory  of  your  founder-President,  the  great  nationalist 
and  scientist,  Professor  Meghnad  Saha,  who  took  the  initiative  to  create  this  great 
institution.  The  main  objective  of  the  Academy,  as  Professor  Saha  saw  it,  was  to 
provide  a  national  forum  for  the  publication  of  research  work  carried  out  by  Indian 
scientists  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  exchange  of  views  among  them. 

Most  of  the  founder  fellows  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  were  on  the 
faculty  of  three  universities  -  the  universities  of  Lucknow  and  Allahabad  and  the 
Benaras  Hindu  University.  This  fact  reminds  us  of  the  great  talent  that  universities 
were  able  to  attract  at  that  time.  It  also  reminds  us  that  it  was  in  fact  universities  that 
were  at  the  center  of  advanced  research  in  the  sciences.  The  universities  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Delhi  and  Osmania,  also  had  very  active  departments  of  science.  I  draw 
your  attention  to  this  fact  because  we  do  see  today  a  disconnect  between  research 
and  teaching  in  the  sciences.  Research  has  increasingly  been  concentrated  in  specialized 
institutes.  The  university  system  is  unable  to  mobilize  adequate  financial  and  intellectual 
resources  in  support  of  creative  research  and  development  effort.  The  resulting  divorce 
between  teaching  and  research  hampers  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  inquisitiveness 
and  enquiry  among  students  coming  out  of  our  universities.  We  need  teachers  who 
will  inspire  their  students  by  operating  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  Then  alone  can 
we  realize  the  full  creative  potential  of  our  students.  I  have  spoken  often,  in  recent 
months,  about  my  concerns  in  this  regard.  It  is  my  sincere  intention  to  once  again 
restore  this  link  between  research  and  teaching  in  our  universities,  especially  in  the 
frontier  areas  of  knowledge. 

Allow  me  to  also  remind  you  that  the  generation  of  scientists  who  built  great 
institutions  of  modern  science  in  India,  were  also  known  for  their  humanism  and 
social  commitment.  Professor  Saha  was  one  such.  Professor  Saha  was  a  product  of 
the  Bengal  renaissance  that  gave  birth  to  many  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
science.  They  were  all  deeply  committed  to  modernism,  rationalism  and  the  spread 
of  scientific  temper. 
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In  rekindling  a  new  interest  in  the  sciences  among  today’s  youth,  I  urge  you  to 
also  inspire  in  them  a  modern,  rational  outlook  and  a  worldview  shaped  by  scientific 
temper. 

We  are  now  living  in  a  world  in  which  advances  in  science  and  technology  have 
made  it  possible  as  never  before  in  human  history  that  chronic  poverty  does  not 
have  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  majority  of  humankind.  Poverty  removal  in  our 
lifetime  is  a  feasible  societal  goal.  We  must  harness  the  enormous  potential  of  modern 
science  and  technology  to  deal  with  vital  societal  concerns  such  as  food  security, 
education  and  health  for  all  and  energy  and  environment  security.  Science  and 
modern  technology  must  become  an  active  instrument  of  social  and  economic 
transformation. 

There  is  today  widespread  recognition  of  the  fact  that  leadership  in  the  modern 
age  rests  on  the  way  we  harness  science  for  the  development  of  the  economy.  Even 
newly  industrializing  nations  like  China  and  South  Korea  have  leap-frogged  ahead  of 
us  by  their  mastery  of  science  and  technology.  In  recent  months  I  have  encountered 
growing  concern  among  our  scientists  that  China  has  over-taken  us  in  the  field  of 
science.  If  this  is  true,  then  we  must  ask  ourselves  why  is  it  so  and  what  can  we  do 
about  it? 

India  has  to  remain  in  the  forefront  of  scientific  research  if  it  is  to  achieve  its 
development  ambitions.  How  can  we  achieve  that  goal  if  we  do  not  perform  well  in 
the  field  of  basic  sciences?  There  is  widespread  concern  about  the  decline  in  the 
standards  of  our  research  work  in  Universities  and  even  in  the  IITs.  A  more  fundamental 
challenge  is  to  attract  more  and  better  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  to  the  sciences 
at  the  school  and  college  levels.  Teaching  of  science  and  mathematics  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  ought  to  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  for  the  pupils.  I  make  a  specific 
reference  to  girl  students  because  they  are  performing  very  well  in  the  sciences  at  the 
10  +  2  stage.  Our  challenge  is  to  encourage  girl  students  to  pursue  a  career  in  science 
teaching  and  research.  Overall,  the  economic  incentives  and  rewards  have  to  be  so 
oriented  that  more  and  more  of  our  bright  students  opt  for  a  career  in  science. 

Our  Government  is  evolving  a  strategy  to  rejuvenate  science.  We  have  increased 
financial  allocations  for  science  teaching  in  India.  I  have  asked  Dr.  C.  N.  R.  Rao  and 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Council  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  come  forward  with  specific 
steps  we  need  to  take  to  foster  scientific  research  and  make  science  a  preferred  career 
option  for  our  youth. 

For  a  hundred  years  we  had  only  one  advanced  institute  of  research  in  the 
sciences.  In  the  last  six  months  our  Government  has  launched  three  such  new 
institutions.  I  am  confident  that  this  quantum  leap  in  high  quality  science  education 
will  herald  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  modern  science  in  India.  I  hope  the  new 
Indian  Institutes  of  Science  Education  and  Research  will  emerge  as  world-class 
institutions  with  an  intellectually  alive  atmosphere  for  research.  We  are  also  committed 
to  increase  the  annual  expenditure  on  science  and  technology  from  less  than  1%  of 
our  GDP  to  2%  of  GDP  in  the  next  five  years. 
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I  would  also  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  growing  privatization  of  advanced 
research  in  science  and  technology  in  developed  industrial  economies.  Multinational 
corporations  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  generation  of  new 
knowledge  in  areas  such  as  biotechnology,  pharmaceuticals,  information  technology 
and  energy.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to  find  new  pathways  to  sustain  adequate 
incentives  for  the  generation  of  new  knowledge  and  simultaneously  to  make  the  fruits 
of  this  knowledge  available  at  affordable  prices  to  the  poorer  countries  in  the  world. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  suggest  to  you  that  we  must  find  easier  ways  to  enable 
researchers  in  India  to  work  with  their  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Equally, 
we  must  try  and  attract  the  best  and  the  brightest,  especially  from  within  the  global 
Indian  diaspora,  to  come  and  work  in  India,  teaching  and  guiding  research  at  our 
institutions. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  in  the  past  few  decades  some  of  our  brightest 
students  have  gone  abroad  and  have  done  well  in  advanced  fields  of  research.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  been  returning  home,  for  varying  periods 
of  time,  as  visiting  faculty  at  institutions  in  India.  Many  are  taking  up  work  assignments 
in  private  sector  research  institutions  and  in  research-based  companies.  This  “reverse 
brain  drain”  must  be  encouraged. 

Our  visa  regime,  our  employment  regulations  and  rules,  especially  in  universities 
and  in  government  institutions,  and  related  issues  must  respond  to  this  new 
phenomenon.  Our  Government  will  address  these  issues  so  that  our  knowledge 
economy  can  benefit  from  a  ‘reverse  brain  drain’. 

Finally,  let  me  once  again  pay  tribute  to  all  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  inspire  good 
science  and  spread  scientific  temper.  The  responsibility  of  making  India  a  leader  in 
the  global  knowledge  economy  of  the  21st  century  rests  as  much  on  your  shoulders 
as  it  does  on  those  of  our  political  and  business  leaders. 

All  stake  holders  must  willingly  accept  the  challenge  of  working  in  concert  to 
make  India  a  major  growth  pole  of  the  evolving  global  economy.  As  I  see  it,  our 
country  is  on  the  threshold  of  exciting  new  opportunities.  We  must  mobilize  all  the 
potential  for  exercise  of  intellectual  creativity,  spirit  of  education  and  enterprise  that 
exist  among  our  people.  We  are  going  to  make  the  future  happen. 


Promoting  Science  Research  and 
Scientific  Temper  on  a  Larger  Scale 

It  GIVES  ME  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  the  94th  Session  of  the  Indian  Science 
Congress.  Since  the  theme  of  this  year’s  Science  Congress  is  Planet  Earth,  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  you  are  meeting  here  in  this  historic  town  of  Chidambaram.  It  is 
home  to  the  world  famous  temple  of  Nataraja.  This  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Cosmic 
Dance  of  Lord  Shiva,  is  a  timely  and  contextual  reminder  of  what  this  year’s  Science 
Congress  is  about.  We  in  India  hold  the  five  elements  -  wind,  water,  fire,  earth  and 
space  in  worshipful  respect.  In  Chidambaram’s  vicinity  there  are  temples  to  wind, 
water,  fire  and  earth.  As  one  of  the  holy  five  temples,  where  we  worship  the  cosmos, 
Chidambaram  is  a  fitting  venue  for  your  gatherings  this  year. 

India  is  a  microcosm  of  Planet  Earth.  We  have  just  about  every  ecosystem  that 
you  can  imagine.  Our  national  anthem  speaks  of  the  unity  of  these  diverse  places 
and  peoples,  and  our  national  song,  Vande  Mataram,  pays  homage  to  Mother  India’s 
natural  bounty.  The  wisdom  of  India’s  forefathers  is  no  different  from  that  of  the 
famous  Chief  of  an  American  Indian  tribe,  Chief  Seattle,  who  said:  “we  do  not  own 
this  earth,  we  borrow  it  from  our  children”. 

Of  the  many  challenges  our  planet  is  facing,  three  I  consider  are  vital  to  the 
survival  of  life  on  Earth.  These  are  the  availability  of  water,  food  and  energy. 

The  management  of  water  resources  and  promoting  sustainable  use  thereof  is 
the  most  important  challenge  facing  humankind.  Both  science  and  social  science  and 
public  policy  must  unitedly  address  this  great  challenge.  The  science  of  water  use  is 
critical  to  our  food  security.  It  is  also  vital  for  our  health  security.  The  lack  of  sanitation 
creates  a  public  health  crisis.  Dirty  water  takes  a  toll  on  human  lives.  Science  must 
find  efficient,  economic  and  ecologically  sustainable  ways  of  using  water,  conserving 
water  and  replenishing  water. 

Science  and  Technology  have  also  played  an  important  role  in  feeding  the 
human  race  and  in  this  hall  I  have  my  distinguished  friend  and  former  colleague,  Dr. 
M.S.  Swaminathan  whose  researches  have  made  an  immense  contribution  to  making 
India  a  secure  place  as  far  as  food  security  is  concerned.  Our  farmers  have  greatly 
benefited  from  technologies  introduced  by  Dr.  Swaminathan  and  his  colleagues  that 
led  to  the  Green  Revolution.  Last  year,  at  your  Congress,  I  spoke  of  the  need  for  a 
Second  Green  Revolution.  Dr.  Swaminathan  has  endorsed  it.  His  commission’s 
monumental  work  is  a  guideline  for  working  towards  that  goal.  We  need  today  a 
special  focus  on  dry  land  and  rain-fed  agriculture  as  well  as  on  non-food  crops, 
horticulture  and  new  plant  varieties.  The  Second  Green  Revolution  would  need  to  be 
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more  holistic  than  the  first  one.  It  should  extend  application  of  science  and  technology 
to  forest  conservation  and  management,  sustainable  environmental  protection,  new 
models  of  water  conservation,  utilization  of  herbs  and  plants,  and  productivity  of  our 
livestock. 

Both  water  and  food  are  a  source  of  energy  for  all  species.  The  human  race, 
however,  has  been  able  to  discover  and  invent  new  sources  of  energy  that  have 
benefited  life  on  Earth.  But,  these  also  endanger  life  and  the  very  survival  of  our 
planet.  We  depend  on  our  scientists  and  engineers  and  technologists  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  our  energy  requirements  in  ecologically  sustainable  ways.  This 
is  a  major  developmental  challenge  facing  us  in  India  and  I  believe  in  the  world  at 
large. 

India  must  find  alternative  sources  of  energy  supply.  We  will  need  bio-fuel,  solar 
energy,  photo  voltaic,  nuclear  and  almost  all  other  sources,  which  do  not  burden  the 
conventional  sources  of  energy  supply.  Our  energy  security  depends  strongly  upon 
the  abilities  of  the  scientific  community  to  provide  affordable  sources  of  renewable 
energy  supply. 

The  assurance  of  energy  security  is  both  a  managerial  challenge  and  a 
technological  challenge.  We  have  invested  billions  of  rupees  in  developing  a  range 
of  energy  sources.  However,  the  return  on  this  investment  is  still  far  from  being 
adequate.  Be  it  hydel  power,  thermal,  or  nuclear  power,  we  have  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  investments  already  made.  We  must  also  find  ways  and  means  to 
conserve  energy.  Our  scientists  and  engineers  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  development 
of  energy  conservation  technologies.  We  have  to  find  resource-efficient  means  of 
ensuring  our  energy  security. 

The  manner  in  which  we  manage  water,  food  production  and  energy  resources 
will  directly  impact  our  environment.  We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  looming  effects  of 
climate  change.  But,  the  science  of  climate  change  is  still  nascent  and  somewhat 
uncertain.  This  is  why  Indian  scientists  must  engage  in  exploring  the  links  between 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  climate  change.  You  must  also  examine  its  impacts  on 
our  monsoon  patterns.  There  is  urgent  need  to  upgrade  our  weather  forecasting 
systems  and  we  have  here  today  Dr.  Gowarikar  who  made  a  very  distinguished 
contribution  in  this  regard  when  he  was  head  of  the  Science  and  Technology  wing 
of  our  country.  There  is,  therefore,  urgent  need  to  upgrade  our  weather  forecasting 
system  which  could  provide  sustainable  benefits  for  crop  prediction,  instituting  crop 
insurance  systems  as  well  as  making  available  rainfall  data  even  up  to  the  block  level. 

The  growth  in  human  population,  the  growing  demand  for  nature’s  resources, 
the  spread  of  environmentally  damaging  technologies  are  all  contributing  to  the  growing 
threat  to  Planet  Earth.  There  is  a  wide  growing  concern  about  how  our  economic 
growth,  increasing  wealth  and  use  of  resources  will  threaten  the  future  of  our  planet. 
As  people  in  developing  countries  improve  their  economic  and  social  prospects  per 
capita  consumption  in  these  countries  is  bound  to  grow.  As  incomes  and  consumption 
levels  of  the  poor  rise,  we  must  find  new  pathways  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
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goods  and  services  in  an  environmentally  sustainable  manner.  I  think,  there  is  today 
unanimity  among  science  and  technology  practitioners  that  the  biggest  challenge 
before  humankind  is  to  promote  sustainable  use  of  available  resources.  But  lot  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  if  sustainable  development  is  to  be  operationalised  as  a 
concept  and  does  not  merely  remain  a  mere  buzz  word. 

We,  in  the  developing  countries,  cannot  afford  to  ape  the  West  in  terms  of  its 
environmentally  wasteful  lifestyles.  Equally,  developed  industrial  countries  must  realize 
that  they  too  must  alter  their  consumption  patterns  so  that  so  few  do  not  draw  upon 
so  much  of  the  Earth’s  resources.  The  developing  world  cannot  accept  a  freeze  in 
global  inequity.  We  are  today  living  in  an  increasingly  globalised,  increasingly 
interdependent  world.  The  challenge  before  all  of  us  is  to  make  this  growing 
interdependence  of  Nations  a  win-win  game  rather  than  a  game  which  leaves  two- 
third  of  humanity  at  the  bottom  rung  of  social  and  economic  ladder. 

The  measures  that  the  global  community  takes  to  protect  our  environment  and 
deal  with  climate  change  therefore  must  be  equitable  in  their  impact  on  the 
development  prospects  of  the  developing  world.  The  new  environment-friendly 
technologies  being  developed  must  be  shared  and  made  available  to  us  as  international 
public  good  so  that  our  planet  is  saved.  We  can  and  must  use  the  inventiveness  and 
ingenuity  of  our  knowledge  to  find  new  pathways  to  growth.  But  in  the  world 
increasingly  interdependent  as  it  is  today,  this  must  be  a  shared  effort.  It  must  be  an 
effort  that  enables  the  poor  to  improve  their  quality  of  life,  their  well-being,  their 
consumption  levels  without  being  forced  to  pay  the  price  for  the  profligacy  and 
excessive  consumption  of  the  rich  and  the  super  rich. 

We  have  been  fortunate  as  a  nation  to  have  had  a  political  leadership  that  had 
the  foresight  to  invest  in  science.  We  owe  it  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that  in  the  early 
years  after  Independence  we  built  several  world  class  institutions  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology.  The  time  has  come,  however,  for  a  new  thrust  and  for 
renewed  investment  in  basic  sciences. 

For  a  hundred  years  we  had  only  one  advanced  institute  of  research  in  the 
science.  In  the  last  one  year  our  Government  has  launched  three  new  institutions.  I 
hope  the  new  Indian  Institutes  of  Science  Education  and  Research  will  emerge  as 
world-class  institutions  with  an  intellectually  alive  atmosphere  for  research.  We  are 
also  committed  to  increasing  the  annual  expenditure  on  science  and  technology  from 
less  than  1%  of  our  GDP  to  2%  of  our  GDP  in  the  next  five  years. 

While  our  Government  will  do  its  utmost  to  invest  in  science,  I  call  upon  the 
scientific  community  to  also  invest  its  time  and  intellectual  energy  in  the  revitalization 
of  our  science  institutions.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  declining  enrolment  in 
schools  and  colleges  in  basic  sciences.  The  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics  in 
our  schools  ought  to  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  and  rewarding  for  our  young 
people. 

There  is  also  widespread  concern  about  the  decline  in  the  standards  of  our 
research  work  in  Universities  and  even  in  advanced  research  institutes.  The  university 
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system  needs  upgrading  in  a  massive  way.  Universities  must  once  again  become  the 
hub  of  good  quality  science.  We  should  institute  a  system  of  international  peer  review 
in  our  research  laboratories  to  help  maintain  standards. 

We  have  also  to  make  science  research  an  attractive  career  option  for  students. 
We  have  to  attract  more  and  better  students,  both  men  and  women,  to  the  sciences 
at  the  school  and  college  levels.  This  will  not  happen  unless  younger  scientists  are 
groomed  to  take  over  top  positions  early  enough.  Only  when  students  see  prospects 
of  early  reward  and  recognition  will  they  be  induced  to  tread  the  often  lonely  and 
toilsome  trail  of  advanced  research. 

Overall,  economic  incentives  and  rewards  have  to  be  so  oriented  that  more  and 
more  of  our  bright  students  do  opt  for  a  career  in  science.  New  career  opportunities 
are  opening  up  in  the  private  sector,  with  domestic  and  multinational  firms  investing 
in  science-based  research.  We  must  also  ensure  that  the  public  sector  is  also  able  to 
attract  bright  researchers  in  science  and  technology. 

I  also  believe  we  must  do  more  to  draw  on  the  wealth  of  our  traditional  knowledge 
in  dealing  with  the  challenges  faced  by  our  Planet.  The  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  has 
much  to  offer  in  pursuing  an  environment  friendly  and  sustainable  development 
path.  Modern  science  must  draw  upon  this  wisdom  and  find  practical  means  of 
utilizing  it.  We  are  committed  to  preserving  and  protecting  this  wealth  of  traditional 
knowledge  in  the  interests  of  entire  humanity. 

As  I  said  at  the  Platinum  Jubilee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  last  year, 
the  global  Indian  diaspora  is  a  vast  pool  of  knowledge  that  we  must  tap,  especially 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology.  We  must  try  and  attract  the  best  and  the 
brightest  of  our  scientists  abroad  to  return  home  and  participate  in  the  great  adventure 
of  building  a  knowledge-based  economy  in  our  own  country.  Many  bright  young 
Indian  scientists  working  abroad  in  advanced  fields  of  research  wish  to  come  home, 
for  various  periods  of  time.  We  must  fully  exploit  the  potential  of  this  “reverse  brain 
drain”. 

Our  visa  system,  our  employment  procedures  and  remuneration  systems, 
especially  in  our  universities  and  in  government  institutions,  must  change  and  must 
respond  to  facilitate  this  happen.  Our  mindsets  must  change  too  so  that  we  are  more 
open  to  draw  on  those  and  other  global  resources  in  promoting  science  and  technology 
development  at  home. 

Investing  in  science  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  means  to  advance 
knowledge  and  promote  development.  It  should  also  help  inculcate  a  rational  and 
modern  outlook,  so  that  we  can  address  the  complex  problems  we  face  in  a  rational 
and  humane  manner.  This  is,  I  believe,  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  hoped  to  achieve 
when  he  spoke  of  inculcating  in  our  people  a  scientific  temper.  We  needed  it  then 
and  we  need  it  more  than  ever  before. 

I  was  pleased  to  recently  receive  from  the  National  Knowledge  Commission 
some  proposals  with  respect  to  promoting  both  science  and  scientific  temper  in  our 
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country.  The  Science  Advisory  Council  to  the  Prime  Minister  has  also  made  some 
proposals  in  this  regard.  While  suggestions  pertaining  to  the  creation  of  new  institutional 
structures  are  being  examined  by  the  Government,  I  urge  intellectuals  and  scientists 
to  come  forward  with  new  ideas  on  how  we  can  promote  science  research  and  a 
scientific  temper  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  a  fast 
expanding  economy  like  India. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  where  developments  in  science  and  technology  have 
become  a  major  determinant  of  what  happens  with  the  income  and  wealth  of  nations. 
The  task  ahead  is  to  evolve  a  development  path  that  accelerates  the  wealth  creation 
processes  on  a  truly  sustainable  basis.  The  protection  of  the  essential  life  support 
systems  of  our  planet  has  to  be  given  high  priority  in  our  thinking  about  developmental 
processes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  India  has  to  operate  on  the  frontier  of  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge.  That’s  the  only  way  we  can  achieve  for  us  the  place 
that  we  rightly  need  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Science  and  technology  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  input  in  all  our  social  and  economic  processes. 

I  sincerely  hope  all  those  taking  part  in  the  Science  Congress  share  this  vision. 
I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  deliberations. 


Taking  Science  and  Technology 
to  Rural  Areas 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  with  you  today.  Let  me  at  the  very  outset  pay  tribute  to 
the  leadership  provided  by  Dr  Mashelkar  to  CSIR.  Under  his  dynamic  leadership, 
CSIR  has  been  re-energised  as  an  institution  and  the  research  record  of  CSIR 
institutions  has  improved.  I  must  also  compliment  Dr  Mashelkar  for  increasing  the 
interface  between  the  private  sector  and  public  sector  in  the  R&D  activity  in  our 
country.  I  hope  CSIR’s  new  leadership  will  further  strengthen  our  country’s  R&D 
base. 


One  of  Dr  Mashelkar’s  contributions  was  to  increase  the  number  of  patents  filed 
by  CSIR  institutions.  I  compliment  CSIR  for  this.  However,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  catching  up  with  other  newly  industrializing  countries,  especially  China  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  in  IPR  acquisitions  -  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  CSIR 
must  constantly  review  the  quality,  content  and  utility  of  its  IPR  holdings. 

As  I  had  indicated  at  the  Science  Congress  last  week,  our  Government  is 
committed  to  increasing  the  spending  on  science  in  India.  However,  as  Rashtrapathi 
Dr  Abdul  Kalam  reminded  the  Science  Congress  the  following  day,  we  have  to  also 
improve  the  quality  of  spending  and  our  ability  to  spend  what  is  provided  for. 

Our  decision  to  step  up  funding  for  science  in  India  is  both  an  opportunity  and 
a  challenge.  We  must  be  able  to  raise  our  ambitions  sufficiently  high  to  be  able  to 
make  good  use  of  the  funds  at  our  disposal.  As  the  apex  science  body  in  the  country, 
CSIR  must  take  a  lead  in  preparing  an  action  plan  for  the  Eleventh  Plan  period  for 
utilizing  the  funds  and  raise  the  bar  for  all  science  departments.  CSIR  must  also 
mobilize  private  funds.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  internal  receipts  have  virtually 
remained  stagnant  over  the  years.  They  need  to  pick  up. 

I  am  aware  of  the  talent  crunch  facing  Indian  science  in  general  and  CSIR  in 
particular.  We  must  look  at  how  CSIR  can  become  more  “market  friendly”  and 
“stakeholder  friendly”.  If  CSIR  has  to  survive  as  a  major  force  in  civilian  technology 
development,  many  radical  changes  are  still  required.  Indeed,  CSIR’s  charter  itself 
requires  a  re-look.  Interaction  and  collaboration  with  industry,  especially  private 
industry,  has  to  become  very  much  easier  and  simpler. 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  strengthen  CSIR’s  links  with  Universities.  A  greater 
synergy  and  collaboration  between  CSIR  laboratories  and  the  University  system  is 
absolutely  necessary.  These  two  parallel  systems  have  largely  remained  disconnected. 
This  must  change.  I  do  believe  that  our  scientific  enterprise  and  research  activity 
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should  be  rooted  in  the  university  system.  The  center  of  gravity  of  science  and 
research  in  India  has  to  move  back  closer  to  universities.  However,  for  this  to  happen, 
our  university  system  must  also  be  reformed,  restructured  and  rejuvenated.  Universities 
must  be  more  open  to  the  free  flow  of  talent  so  that  research  and  teaching  activity 
can  develop  together. 

Both  CS1R  laboratories  and  our  universities  can  benefit  from  a  managerial  reform 
that  improves  the  efficiency  of  both  administration  and  academic  work.  Good 
academics  and  scientists  need  not  be  good  administrators  and  managers,  and  vice 
versa.  We  must  be  able  to  de-link  administrative  responsibility  from  leadership  in 
R&D  and  academic  work  in  all  our  research  institutions. 

CSIR  must  prepare  itself  to  make  the  best  use  of  new  opportunities.  Talent  in 
today’s  world  is  very  mobile.  Many  leaders  in  the  science  and  technology  community 
are  concerned  about  the  loss  of  their  scientists  and  engineers  at  all  levels  to  private 
industry. 

The  questions  before  us  are:  how  do  we  alter  incentive  systems  and  organizational 
structures  to  deal  with  this?  How  do  we  encourage  younger  talent  to  acquire  a  stake 
in  our  institutions?  How  do  we  de-bureaucratise  and  rid  our  institutions  of  academic 
feudalism?  While  hierarchies  are  inherent  to  organizations  and  necessary  for  efficient 
management,  we  must  devise  ways  in  which  younger  scientists  and  researchers  feel 
free  to  pursue  their  work  and  secure  remuneration  without  being  hindered  by 
administrative  constraints.  We  can  consider  incentive  payments  related  to  the  research 
productivity  of  scientists  measured  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  criteria.  I  believe  there  are 
already  some  arrangements  in  place  for  handling  consultancy  projects  or  selling 
intellectual  property  rights.  Their  efficacy  can  also  be  reviewed.  This  is  an  important 
issue  that  merits  urgent  consideration  by  our  scientific  community,  the  Government 
and  domestic  private  sector  companies. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  need  to  take  science  to  rural  areas.  I  think  we  have 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  leap  frog  in  the  race  to  development.  Modern  science 
and  technology  have  much  to  offer  in  improving  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas.  CSIR 
should  have  a  special  focus  on  this.  I  know  that  much  work  has  been  done  in  the 
area  of  water  use,  energy  and  bio-technology.  We  need  to  do  much  more  to  develop 
better  water  management  technologies,  both  for  domestic  as  well  as  agricultural  use. 
These  technologies  should  address  the  need  for  efficient  and  economical  use  of  water 
at  affordable  costs.  We  also  need  to  focus  on  achieving  fresh  breakthroughs  in  food 
production  and  improving  food  processing.  As  our  incomes  rise,  there  will  be  a  rising 
demand  for  food  products  which  we  need  to  cater  to.  Same  is  the  case  for  energy. 
We  need  new  and  innovative  ways  of  meeting  our  energy  needs.  And  not  just  on  a 
pilot  scale.  But  on  a  scale  that  matches  the  needs  of  vast,  growing  country  like  ours. 

Finally,  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  widening  regional  disparities  in  the 
development  of  science  and  technology.  We  have  tried  to  reduce  this  by  funding  new 
research  institutions  in  States  that  are  lagging  behind.  However,  there  is  only  a 
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limited  amount  that  the  Union  Government  can  do.  What  we  need  is  massive  investment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  not  just  in  financial  terms  but  in  organizational  and 
social  terms,  in  the  states  lagging  behind.  This  is  a  challenge  for  all. 

I  assure  you  that  our  Government  will  do  all  that  is  needed  to  support  the 
development  of  science  and  technology  in  our  country.  But  I  also  want  our  academic 
community  and  the  private  sector  to  respond  to  the  challenges  at  hand. 


NAASCOM  :  Steering  India  Forward 
in  the  Knowledge  Economy 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  today  at  this  very  important  gathering  of  the  leading 
lights  of  an  industry  which  is  the  torch-bearer  of  India’s  image  in  the  world,  an  image 
which  is  increasingly  positive  and  commands  ever-increasing  respect  and  admiration. 
You  very  appropriately  call  your  gathering  a  “leadership  forum”.  Your  industry  has 
indeed  provided  great  leadership  to  Indian  enterprise  and  creativity  in  the  past  decade. 
I  commend  you  for  your  good  work  and  wish  you  the  best  in  years  to  come.  I  am 
sure  that  for  each  one  of  you  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

The  entire  gamut  of  Information  Technology  related  services  -  including  software 
and  services,  data  and  business  processing  services  and  IT  enabled  services  -  have 
emerged  as  a  large  knowledge-based  sector  of  our  economy.  The  industry  has  not 
only  come  into  its  own,  both  in  terms  of  investment  and  employment,  but  is  also 
having  a  positive  knock-on  effect  on  other  manufacturing  and  services  sectors.  It  is 
contributing  to  increased  productivity  and  competitiveness  across  a  wide  range  of 
activities.  I  compliment  the  entrepreneurship,  the  creativity,  the  professionalism  and 
the  energy  of  all  the  professionals  and  business  leaders  associated  with  this  sector. 

Forums  like  yours  are  important  opportunities  for  reflecting  on  the  present 
situation  of  the  industry,  on  its  future  outlook,  and  on  the  challenges  ahead.  In  the 
past,  this  sector  has  grown  with  little  involvement  of  the  Government.  Possibly  as  a 
result,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  open  sectors  with  little  in  terms  of  regulatory 
constraints.  It  has  utilized  this  openness  to  tap  into  phenomenal  commercial 
opportunities  that  have  emerged  across  the  globe.  We  are  committed  to  the  growth 
of  this  flagship  sector  and  will  do  all  that  is  possible  in  the  realm  of  the  government 
to  promote  its  sustained  growth  and  success. 

Last  year,  electronics  and  IT  sector  exports  were  estimated  to  be  US  $25  billion, 
crossing  the  magic  figure  of  Rupees  one  lakh  crores  and  accounting  for  a  fifth  of  our 
exports.  This  made  it  the  leading  export  sector  of  our  economy.  I  believe  NAASCOM 
has  set  an  export  target  of  US$60  billion  by  2010.  But  we  must  be  more  ambitious. 
Considering  the  way  in  which  our  economy  and  exports  are  rising,  this  target  should 
be  met  by  2008  and  by  2010,  we  should  be  looking  at  a  target  of  US$80  billion. 

Obviously  such  growth  targets  will  not  come  easily.  Competition  from  around 
the  world  is  growing.  We  need  to  work  hard  to  retain  our  edge  and  even  harder  to 
increase  our  share  of  the  world  market.  The  software  industry  must  move  towards 
providing  system  solutions.  In  the  field  of  business  process  outsourcing  (BPO),  we 
must  not  only  retain  our  first  mover  advantage,  but  move  up  the  value  chain.  To  be 
able  to  do  so,  our  BPO  industry  should  increasingly  become  a  knowledge  process 
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outsourcing  (KPO)  industry.  It  should  leverage  on  the  high  quality  human  capital  that 
exists  in  the  country  in  a  wide  range  of  fields  -  in  engineering,  architecture,  medicine, 
law,  accountancy,  finance,  management,  and  entertainment.  This  transition  from  BPO 
to  KPO  will  require  broad-basing  the  knowledge  economy  and  improving  its 
capabilities.  It  will  also  require  the  same  degree  of  openness  that  is  seen  in  the  IT 
sector.  It  will  also  require  a  high  level  of  ambition  each  one  of  you.  My  advice  to  you 
is  -  do  not  rest  on  your  laurels;  aim  to  conquer  new  frontiers. 

While  the  government  may  have  played  a  marginal  role  in  the  growth  of  the 
sector  in  the  past,  I  believe  that  it  does  have  a  facilitative  role  to  play  in  maintaining 
and  building  on  its  competitive  advantages.  We  have  been  among  the  early  countries 
to  have  put  in  place  the  legal  infrastructure  for  electronic  transactions  and  e-commerce. 
We  are  already  amending  the  Information  Technology  Act  to  keep  pace  with  changes 
in  technology.  The  policy  framework  will  continue  to  be  supportive  and  enabling, 
rather  than  a  barrier  to  progress  and  innovation. 

The  government  can  play  a  role  in  expanding  the  domestic  market.  After  all,  our 
leadership  in  IT  cannot  be  sustained  for  long  on  the  basis  of  export  markets  alone. 
Every  sector  of  our  economy  must  be  more  e-enabled.  There  are  huge  opportunities 
for  this  waiting  to  be  tapped  in  almost  all  major  sectors,  including  agriculture.  We  are 
working  to  make  our  economy  a  more  knowledge  based  one.  In  government,  we  are 
taking  steps  to  e-enable  government  systems.  Several  large  e-governance  initiatives 
launched  by  the  government  under  the  National  E-Governance  Plan  are  expected  to 
provide  sustained  growth  in  domestic  demand  for  IT  services  over  the  next  few  years. 
Many  government  processes  are  being  re-engineered  and  outsourced.  This  has 
expanded  the  domestic  market  for  IT  and  IT-enabled  services.  As  we  proceed  ahead 
with  administrative  reforms,  we  will  find  IT  playing  an  increasing  role  in  transacting 
government  business.  This  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
delivering  public  services  -  something  that  we  must  do  on  priority. 

State  governments  too  can  play  an  important  role  in  expanding  the  market  for 
IT  and  IT  enabled  services.  Some  state  governments  have  been  more  active  than 
others  in  e-enabling  government  systems.  In  fact,  states  are  in  many  ways  laboratories 
for  experimenting  with  new  processes  which  are  then  expanded  on  a  nationwide 
scale.  The  computerized  tracking  and  monitoring  of  the  NREGA  in  Andhra  Pradesh 
is  but  one  such  example.  We  need  many  more  such  examples. 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  infrastructure  and  our 
human-resource  base.  I  have  seen  a  presentation  by  NAASCOM  on  this.  This  is  a 
priority  for  our  Government  and  we  will  remain  focused  on  it.  At  one  time,  the  IT 
industry  used  to  worry  a  great  deal  about  our  telecom  infrastructure.  But  this  is  no 
longer  an  issue.  Through  a  combination  of  pragmatic  reforms  and  liberalization,  we 
have  been  able  to  get  competition  -  and  better  service  levels  -  into  the  telecom 
industry,  making  it  one  of  the  success  stories  of  the  past  decade.  The  IT  industry  has 
greatly  benefited  from  the  telecom  revolution  in  India.  We  will  continue  to  modernize 
this  sector.  We  will  open  up  the  required  spectrum  to  support  its  growth. 
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As  for  physical  infrastructure,  an  urban  based  globalised  sector  like  yours  must 
get  world  class  infrastructure.  This  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  National 
Urban  Renewal  Mission  which  we  launched  last  year.  This  Mission,  which  has  taken 
off  really  well,  has  generated  an  immense  amount  of  activity  in  urban  infrastructure 
development.  I  foresee  major  improvements  in  a  large  number  of  cities.  Where  possible, 
states  can  develop  specialized  “knowledge  townships”  which  can  be  clusters  of 
knowledge,  innovation  and  excellence  in  IT.  There  are  visible  improvements  in  roads, 
railways  and  air  travel  which  will  get  better  in  future. 

Our  biggest  challenge  is,  of  course,  in  relation  to  human  resources.  While  we 
produce  a  large  number  of  graduates  and  technologists,  the  demand  of  the  IT  industry 
is  growing  and  is  becoming  more  discerning.  I  am  aware  that  we  have  a  quantity 
problem  and  a  quality  problem.  I  am  aware  that  the  problem  has  to  be  tackled  in 
different  time-frames:  the  short-term,  medium-term  and  long-term.  In  the  short-term, 
we  need  programmes  to  top  up  the  skill  level  of  graduating  students  through  “finishing 
schools”  and  “finishing  programmes”  which  will  help  resolve  the  quality  problem.  In 
the  medium  term,  this  kind  of  training  needs  to  be  back-ended  into  the  formal  system 
itself  by  improving  the  quality  of  our  technical  and  general  education  programmes  at 
the  graduate  level.  This  will  make  graduates  far  more  employable. 

In  the  long-term,  we  need  to  address  the  quantity  problem.  The  education 
system  needs  to  be  expanded  rapidly  at  all  levels.  The  success  of  our  education 
initiatives  at  the  grass-root  level,  along  with  the  favourable  demographics  of  India  will 
ensure  that  a  far  greater  number  pass  out  of  high  school  each  year.  Vast  numbers  of 
these  would,  quite  rightly,  aspire  to  go  to  universities.  Therefore,  a  quick  expansion 
of  the  system  is  necessary  to  cater  to  much  larger  numbers  at  the  secondary  and 
collegiate  levels.  We  also  need  to  see  how  we  can  attract  more  people  into  teaching 
and  make  it  a  more  attractive  and  respected  profession.  This  would  also  require  a 
huge  expansion  in  our  Masters  and  doctoral  programmes.  The  current  picture  is  not 
particularly  heartening.  Easing  the  supply  constraint  requires  more  investment  as  well 
as  a  radical  reform  of  our  education  system.  I  expect  the  Eleventh  Plan  to  address 
this  important  issue  and  provide  the  necessary  resources  and  approaches  for  achieving 
the  desired  expansion.  In  this  national  endeavour,  industry  and  government  need  to 
work  together. 

While  your  sector  has  shown  impressive  performance  by  any  standards,  beyond 
a  point  it  is  difficult  to  keep  improving  on  parameters  like  customer  satisfaction, 
quality,  cost  and  time  if  work  continues  to  be  done  in  the  same  way.  Business  cannot 
be  as  usual  for  all  times  to  come.  Doing  things  differently  is  the  way  of  the  future. 
Large  productivity  gains  and  rapid  growth  can  come  in  future  only  from  innovation. 
As  our  capabilities  in  the  knowledge  sector  grow,  our  ambition  of  being  a  knowledge 
powerhouse  depends  upon  that  key  ingredient  which  drives  the  knowledge  economy: 
innovation. 

We  in  India,  with  our  vast  diversities  in  every  area  that  you  can  think  of,  are  well 
placed  to  be  different  and  therefore,  creative  and  innovative.  There  is  growing 
international  recognition  of  our  innovative  abilities.  In  recognition  of  this,  we  propose 
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to  take  a  number  of  steps  to  enhance  the  overall  innovation  eco-system.  We  need  a 
focused  strategy  on  innovation.  I  welcome  any  ideas  that  you  may  have  in  this 
regard.  We  have  constituted  a  High  Level  Group  in  the  Planning  Commission  to  look 
into  all  aspects  influencing  the  performance  of  the  Services  Sector  and  suggest  policy 
measures  which  would  need  to  be  taken  to  sustain  competitiveness.  Some  of  those 
present  here  are  members  of  this  group.  As  this  group  finalises  its  recommendations, 
we  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  support  innovation,  competitiveness  and  sustained 
growth  of  this  important  services  sector. 

While  the  IT  story  is  a  remarkable  story,  there  are  millions  of  people  whose  lives 
are  still  untouched  by  it.  This  is  a  failing  -  but  also  an  opportunity.  Technology-based 
innovations  in  health-care,  education,  agriculture  and  rural  development  are  essential 
to  lend  substance  to  our  agenda  of  inclusive  growth.  Just  as  we  have  ‘inclusiveness’ 
in  banking,  we  need  ‘inclusiveness’  in  IT.  We  need  to  ensure  that  our  large  rural 
population  gets  the  benefits  of  the  IT  explosion  -  in  terms  of  better  public  services, 
greater  employment  opportunities  and  better  lifestyles.  The  IT  industry  must  aim  to 
reach  out  to  the  hinterland  -  to  Tier  II  and  Tier  III  cities  and  even  to  villages.  It  can 
focus  on  solutions  which  can  benefit  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  weaver,  the  home¬ 
worker.  This  is  an  obligation  to  the  nation  and  I  am  sure  you  will  fulfil  it.  I  hope  your 
Leadership  Forum  will  come  forward  with  concrete  and  workable  ideas  that  we  can 
implement  in  partnership  with  State  governments  and  the  industry. 

Let  me  once  again  acknowledge  the  tremendous  good  work  done  by  NAASCOM 
and  its  members  in  taking  India  forward  in  the  knowledge  economy.  I  compliment  Mr 
Kiran  Karnik  for  his  enthusiastic  championing  of  your  industry’s  cause.  His  has  been 
a  labour  of  love.  I  wish  him  and  all  of  you  well. 

Your  sector  has  altered  forever  India’s  global  standing.  It  has  raised  the  expectations 
of  our  people  and  of  the  world.  India  is  today  judged  by  the  standards  you  have  set 
for  performance  and  productivity.  I  commend  you  on  your  good  work  and  I  urge  you 
set  even  higher  standards  for  the  future. 


May  your  path  be  blessed. 


X 
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SPG  :  Epitome  of  Excellence  in 
Professionalism 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  once  again  to  be  here  this  morning  to  attend  the  22nd  Raising 
Day  of  this  elite  organization,  the  Special  Protection  Group.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you  on  completing  yet  another  year  of  successful  and  highly  satisfying  service  despite 
difficult  and  trying  conditions.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  warm  greetings  to  all 
officers  and  personnel  who  have  won  medals  and  trophies  in  recognition  of  their 
meritorious  services  and  for  their  excellence  in  different  professional  fields  of  endeavour. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to  all  officers  and  staff  of  the 
SPG  and  their  families. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction  for  all  of  us  that  in  the  last  twenty-two 
years  of  its  existence,  SPG  has  developed  into  a  formidable  force,  displaying  a  very 
high  degree  of  professionalism  and  the  most  outstanding  commitment  to  its  truly 
onerous  responsibilities.  We  are  all  justly  proud  that  our  country  has  a  committed, 
well-trained  Force  for  the  security  of  the  highest  political  leadership  of  the  country. 
The  informative  and  wonderful  film,  which  I  understand  is  a  home  production,  is  yet 
another  proof  of  your  commitment  to  excellence  through  upgradation  of  skills.  It  is 
heartening  to  note  that  the  organization  is  not  resting  on  its  laurels,  but  is  constantly 
gearing  up  to  meet  newly  emerging  future  challenges.  The  constant  goal  of  infusing 
fresh  ideas  and  new  concepts  highlights  your  forward-looking  approach.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  Mr.  Wanchoo,  Director  and  all  ranks  for  making  a  determined 
effort  to  keep  SPG  prepared  for  all  future  threats. 

Recently  I  had  the  occasion  to  see  the  new  training  infrastructure  being  created 
by  the  SPG.  The  Human  Performance  Centre  is  undoubtedly  a  unique  facility  and 
perhaps  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  something  which  the  SPG  should  justly  be 
proud  of.  I  am  told  that  the  newly  renovated  Firing  Range  is  also  the  first  of  its  type 
in  our  country.  The  recent  acquisition  of  new  weapons  systems  is  indicative  of  SPG’s 
efforts  to  acquire  the  most  modern  systems  in  the  field.  I  am  told  the  new 
communication  system  has  added  an  edge  to  your  professional  efficiency.  All  these 
are  indicative  of  a  new  thinking  and  a  desire  to  take  the  organization  to  a  still  higher 
level.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  assistance  of  these  and  other  infrastructure  facilities 
which  you  plan  to  acquire  in  the  coming  years,  officers  and  men  and  women  of  the 
SPG  would  turn  out  to  be  more  fit  and  still  better  equipped  to  perform  their  onerous 
duties.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Director  that  our  Government  will  ensure  that  SPG 
gets  all  that  it  requires  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  its  personnel. 

I  have,  over  the  last  three  years,  been  observing  the  SPG  from  very  close 
quarters.  I  am  also  conscious  that  normally  due  protectees  do  not  relish  the  idea  of 
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I  was  struck  by  Shri  Fali  Nariman’s  remarks  about  how  the  legal  system  should 
deal  with  those  who  operate  with  intent  outside  the  framework  of  the  legal  system, 
like  terrorists. 

So  what  do  we  do?  He  has  suggested  many  remedies.  I  urge  our  legal  experts, 
our  administrators  and  human  rights  activists  to  study  his  ideas  and  suggest  ways  in 
which  we  can  improve  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Shri  Nariman  also  turns  his  bright  search  lights  on  the  judiciary  and  suggests 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  reform.  He  says  for  example  that  judicial  interference 
in  administrative  actions  is  often  too  frequent  or  that  the  current  state  of  the  law  of 
contempt  is  an  impediment  to  judicial  reform.  I  would  urge  the  legal  and  judicial 
fraternity  to  reflect  on  these  ideas  and  suggestions  which  is  the  distilled  wisdom  of 
a  brilliant  legal  mind  and  a  very  concerned  distinguished  Indian. 

I  am  particularly  drawn  to  his  concluding  observation,  and  I  quote  once  again, 
“The  law  is  not  merely  about  cases,  nor  about  legal  rights.  It  is  also  about  hard  work 
and  integrity.  The  judiciary  of  the  21st  Century,  along  with  the  legal  profession, 
needs  to  set  an  example  in  exemplary  self-discipline;  discipline  in  approach,  discipline 
in  lifestyle;  discipline  in  thought,  word  and  deed...  As  the  Bhagavad  Gita  says, 
whatsoever  important  men  and  women  say  and  do,  other  men  follow”. 

I  am  sure  we  all  take  seriously  what  men  like  Fali  Nariman  have  to  say.  I  do. 
I  would  urge  you  all  to  do  so  as  well.  I  think  Shri  Nariman  has  raised  some  very 
important  and  interesting  questions  in  a  rather  austere  and  slim  volume.  These  deserve 
wide  reading  and  discussion  and  debate.  I  wish  Shri  Fali  Nariman  a  long  and  fruitful 
life  ahead  in  the  service  of  our  people  and  our  country.  He  has  served  our  country 
with  great  distinction.  May  his  path  be  blessed. 


Lady  Shri  Ram  College:  Committed 
to  Women’s  Empowerment 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  here  at  your  Golden  Jubilee  celebrations  for  more  than 
one  reason,  not  only  because  yours  is  an  institution  with  unmatched  commitment  to 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  social  responsibility  in  education  but  also  because  I  am 
basically  a  teacher.  I  have  strayed  into  politics  by  sheer  accident.  And  it  always 
pleases  me  to  come  back  to  academic  institutions  which  have  done  so  well  and  to 
see  so  many  young  bright  faces  that  thrill  my  heart  because  I  see  in  them  the  future 
of  our  country.  Fifty  years  is  a  long  period  in  history  of  any  institution.  That  you  have 
traveled  this  long  distance  with  such  great  commitment,  with  such  great  devotion  to 
the  academic  values  is  a  tribute  to  founding  fathers  of  your  institution.  I,  therefore, 
begin  by  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Late  Sir  Shri  Ram  and  his  generation  of 
r  patriotic  Indians  who  had  the  vision  to  create  this  great  institution  of  learning  and 
womens  empowerment.  I  also  compliment  Dr  Bharat  Ram  and  his  associates  for 
building  on  the  vision  of  the  founding  fathers  to  create  an  institution  of  learning 
committed  to  the  emancipation  of  our  women.  I  also  compliment  my  esteemed  friend 
Dr.  Bharat  Ram  and  his  associates  for  building  on  the  vision  of  the  founding  father 
to  create  an  institution  par  excellence.  I  compliment  the  successive  generations  of 
management,  staff  and  students  who  have  kept  the  flag  of  Lady  Sriram  College  flying 
high.  If  I  remember  correctly,  for  the  brief  period  that  I  was  in  the  University  of  Delhi, 
University  had  nominated  me  on  the  governing  body  of  this  college  and  I  also  recall 
having  participated  in  the  selection  of  some  teachers  in  Economics. 

I  have  been  told  that  yours  is  the  only  all-women’s  college  to  be  listed  among 
the  top  ten  colleges  in  India.  This  is  creditable  but  you  have  to  aspire  to  do  more  and 
I  endorse  the  vision  of  your  Principal  that  Lady  Sriram  College  must  aspire  to  become 
a  full-fledged  University  devoted  to  the  education  of  Women.  I  am  sure  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Dr.  Meenakshi  Gopinath  and  the  students’  excellence  and  hard  work 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  what  you  are  today.  I  wish  you  well  in  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  significant  hallmarks  of  our  freedom  movement  was  the  emphasis  on 
the  emancipation  of  our  women.  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  one  of  the  earliest  political 
leaders  anywhere  in  the  world  to  encourage  women  to  play  an  active  role  in  public 
affairs.  Gandhiji  said  once,  “To  call  women  the  weaker  sex  is  a  libel.  It  is  man’s 
injustice  to  women.  The  wife  is  not  the  husband’s  slave  but  his  companion  and  his 
help-mate  and  an  equal  partner  in  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  -  as  free  as  the  husband 
to  choose  her  own  path.” 

To  choose  one’s  own  path,  however,  we  require  the  skills  and  the  capabilities 
to  do  so.  Education  is  an  important  means  to  that  end.  I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the 
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boldness  of  the  Mission  Statement  of  your  College.  It  says  that  Lady  Shri  Ram 
College  seeks  to  -  Empower  Women  to  Assume  Leadership;  Develop  Critical  Thinkers 
and  Concerned  Citizens;  Contribute  New  Perspectives  to  the  World  of  Knowledge; 
Enhance  Access  and  Inclusivity  in  Quality  Education;  Sustain  Democratic  Spaces  for 
Creative  Explorations;  and,  Provide  a  Context  of  Learning  that  Enhances 
Professionalism,  Humanism  and  Social  Responsibility. 

You  have  an  equally  impressive  vision  which  wants  to  nurture  women  who 
would  be  world  citizens,  while  taking  pride  in  their  culture  and  heritage  with  a  sensitivity 
and  a  sensibility  that  celebrates  diversity;  women  who  recognize  challenges  as 
opportunities;  women  with  professional  competence  and  an  ability  to  assume  positions 
of  creative  leadership;  women  who  can  reconcile  excellence  with  humanity  and  equity. 

These  are  indeed  lofty  ideals.  They  are  also  very  modern  and  progressive  ideas. 
I  sincerely  hope  each  one  of  you  imbibes  these  values  as  you  graduate  from  these 
hallowed  portals  of  learning. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  emancipation  and  empowerment  of  our  women  was  one 
of  the  important  guiding  principles  of  our  national  movement  for  freedom,  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  fully  realizing  this  idea.  It  has  been  the 
sincere  endeavour  of  our  Government  to  take  this  process  forward.  I  am  sure  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  many  changes  in  policy  we  have  brought  about  to  empower 
women.  We  have  put  in  place  new  legislation  to  protect  women  against  domestic 
violence  and  from  sexual  harassment  at  the  workplace;  to  permit  flexibility  in  working 
hours  for  women;  to  further  curb  the  barbaric  practice  of  Sati;  to  give  Hindu  women 
inheritance  rights  in  co-parcenary  property. 

Our  laws  have  been  amended  to  prohibit  arrest  of  women  after  sunset  and 
before  sunrise  and  to  empower  women  in  dealing  with  rape  cases.  We  have  introduced 
gender  budgeting  in  over  40  Ministries  to  assess  the  impact  of  public  spending  on  the 
welfare  of  our  women.  Apart  from  these  legislative  measures,  we  have  also  effected 
a  sharp  increase  in  funding  for  girls’  education  and  for  creation  of  hostel  facilities, 
especially  in  rural  areas.  And,  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  forward  legislation  to  reserve  seats  in  our  Parliament  and 
State  Legislatures  for  our  women.  Such  reservation  at  the  gram  panchayat  levels  has 
demonstrated  its  efficacy  in  empowering  women  across  the  country. 

These  are  all  legislative  and  administrative  initiatives  to  empower  our  women. 
These  are  necessary  and  important,  but  surely  not  enough.  What  we  need  in  our 
country  is  a  fundamental  change  in  mindsets.  We  need  a  new  social  reform  movement 
for  gender  equality  and  the  empowerment  of  our  women.  A  movement  that  changes 
society’s  attitude  towards  women. 

We  have  to  vastly  improve  female  literacy.  We  have  to  increase  enrollment  of 
girls  at  school.  We  have  to  increase  women’s  participation  in  the  work  force.  We  have 
to  ensure  equality  of  pay  and  provide  supporting  structures  for  mothers  in  work 
places.  We  have  to  make  our  cities  safe  for  girls  and  women  of  all  ages.  We  have  to 
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make  public  places,  public  transport,  our  roads  and  parks,  our  offices  and  homes, 
safe  for  our  women.  I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the  rising  crime  against  women.  What 
is  most  distressing  is  the  casual  approach  that  so  many  educated  people  take  to  the 
harassment  of  women.  Governments  cannot  change  social  attitudes.  People  can  and 
must  and  we  need  a  massive  national  movement  to  lay  emphasis  on  these  values. 

The  worst  manifestation  of  gender  discrimination  is  female  foeticide.  How  can 
we  call  ourselves  a  civilized  society  if  we  can  tolerate  such  a  barbaric  crime?  This  is 
not  committed  by  the  illiterate  and  the  impoverished.  It  is  being  committed,  very 
often,  in  this  very  city,  perhaps  in  this  very  neighbourhood.  It  is  in  the  more  developed 
districts  and  regions  of  our  country  that  we  find  a  higher  incidence  of  this  ghastly 
crime.  This  is  both  shocking  and  demeaning. 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  our  country  is  truly  paradoxical.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  do  see  women  becoming  more  empowered  and  capable.  We  do  see  greater 
participation  of  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  rising 
crimes  against  women.  Our  families  worry  about  the  lack  of  security  for  women.  We 
worry  about  the  safety  of  our  mothers,  our  sisters,  and  our  daughters.  I  hope  we  can 
all  join  hands  and  work  together  to  make  our  homes  a  happier  place  for  the  girl  child 
and  our  women  folk.  Make  our  cities  a  safer  and  more  secure  place  for  girls  at  college 
and  women  at  work. 

I  believe  that  many  of  you  have  many  questions  in  your  mind  and  would  like 
me  to  answer  them.  I  have  read  through  a  long  list  of  questions  that  you  have  sent 
me.  I  will  be  answering  a  few  after  my  talk.  But,  let  me  take  them  all  together  and 
say  this  in  response  that  I  am  truly  impressed  by  your  range  of  concerns.  I  feel 
heartened  to  see  the  kind  of  issues  that  worry  you.  You  are  all  asking  the  right 
questions.  I  hope  your  journey  through  life  will  help  you  find  the  right  answers  to 
these  questions. 

As  I  said  earlier  month  in  my  Independence  Day  address,  we  have  many  reasons 
to  be  hopeful  about  our  future.  Our  march  of  progress  as  a  democratic  republic  has 
been  an  impressive  one.  Nowhere  else  you  find  a  country  of  a  billion  people  of  our 
diversity,  of  our  complexity,  seeking  a  social  and  economic  salvation  in  the  framework 
of  an  open  society,  open  economy  committed  to  respect  for  all  fundamental  human 
freedoms  and  committed  to  the  rule  of  law.  Our  progress  therefore  is  something  we 
can  take  pride  in.  But  there  is  much  more  we  have  to  do  to  realize  our  chosen 
destiny.  I  quoted  what  Pandit  Nehru  said  in  the  early  hours  of  the  15th  of  August 
1947.  He  asked  us  all  whether  we  were  brave  enough  and  wise  enough  to  face  the 
challenge  of  the  future.  When  I  see  your  young  faces,  I  know  that  we  are  brave 
enough  to  face  the  challenges  before  our  nation.  But,  we  must  also  ensure  that  we 
are  also  wise  enough  in  our  response  to  the  challenges  we  face  as  a  nation. 

Ours  is  a  young  nation,  but  an  ancient  civilization.  The  world  has  knocked  at 
our  doors  for  centuries  in  search  of  wisdom,  knowledge  and  prosperity.  Today,  as  a 
young  nation  we  must  reach  deep  into  our  cultural  and  social  inheritance  and  draw 
on  our  wisdom  in  responding  to  the  challenges  of  the  day,  and  of  the  future. 
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I  sincerely  hope  the  education  you  have  received  in  this  great  institution  will 
help  you  in  your  journey  of  life.  I  hope  it  will  make  you  better,  more  creative  and 
more  productive  citizens.  I  hope  it  will  make  you  better  human  beings.  I  wish  your 
college  many  more  years  of  service  in  the  cause  of  our  nation.  I  wish  each  one  of 
you  a  life-time  of  creativity  and  a  life  of  adventure  and  enterprise.  I  hope  you  will 
all  live  your  lives  as  happy  children  of  our  great  country.  Your  college  has  served  the 
country  with  great  distinction  for  past  50  years.  But  I  venture  to  think  and  I  pray  that 
the  best  is  yet  to  come.  May  your  path  be  blessed. 


Pietermaritzburg  :  Infused  with  the 
Sprit  of  Gandhi ji 


1ETERMARITZBURG  IS  A  place  in  South  Africa  that  almost  all  Indians  know  about. 
It  is  hard  to  put  my  feelings  into  words  as  I  stand  here.  It  is  easy  to  feel  the  presence  of 
the  Mahatma  here  and  to  imagine  what  he  went  through  during  that  night  of  7th  June 
1893. 

It  was  the  experience  of  Mr.  M.K.  Gandhi,  Barrister-at-Law  here  that  changed  him 
forever  and  started  his  extraordinary  transformation  from  a  lawyer  into  the  Mahatma.  All 
great  changes  begin  in  the  minds  of  men.  Through  this  incident  was  born  Gandhiji’s 
resolve  to  resist  injustice  and  oppression,  no  matter  the  personal  cost  to  him.  This  was  to 
be  an  idea  that  eventually  brought  India  its  independence  and  also  influenced  the  course 
of  struggles  against  oppression  all  over  the  world. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  place  of  worthy  of  inscription  as  a  World  Heritage  site.  The  vision 
that  came  to  the  Mahatma  here  is  part  of  a  legacy  that  belongs  not  only  to  South  Africa 
and  India  but  to  the  entire  world. 

I  am  moved  by  the  experience  of  being  here.  I  shall  bear  this  memory  forever. 


Remarks  at  the  Pietermaritzburg  Station,  South  Africa,  30  September  2006 


Javed  Akhtar  :  Life  Committed  to  the 
Ideals  and  Values  of  Nationhood 


o  N  THIS  SOLEMN  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  great 
Indian,  our  beloved  leader,  Indiraji,  I  pay  homage  to  her  and  join  the  people  of  India 
in  grateful  remembrance.  Generations  to  come  will  recall  with  affection  and  gratitude 
Indiraji’s  unwavering  commitment  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  For  centuries  to  come  our  nation  will  always  honour  her  memory  in  recognition 
of  her  vital  role  in  the  building  of  modern  India. 

This  evening,  I  am  delighted  that  we  are  honouring  a  creative,  committed, 
secular  and  patriotic  Indian  in  seeking  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Indiraji.  I 
congratulate  Shri  Javed  Akhtar  for  having  won  the  prestigious  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  for 
National  Integration. 

I  am  proud  that  this  award  is  being  given  to  a  writer,  a  poet  and  an  activist  who 
is  deeply  committed  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  that  define  our  nationhood.  Indiraji  lived 
and  died  for  these  values  and  ideals.  She  symbolized  them  in  all  their  glory  and 
remained  steadfast  in  her  commitment  to  them  to  her  dying  hour. 

Smt  Indira  Gandhi  was  without  doubt  an  extraordinary  personality  of  modern 
India.  But  she  was  more  than  that.  She  was  a  great  statesperson  of  our  times  and 
the  tallest  woman  leader  of  the  20th  Century.  We  in  India  were  fortunate  that  she 
was  our  Prime  Minister.  But  I  know  this  for  a  fact  that  she  inspired  generations  of 
young  men  and,  especially,  women,  in  distant  lands,  in  diverse  nations. 

The  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  for  National  Integration  celebrates  her  deep  commitment 
to  the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  country. 

As  I  have  said  so  often,  ours  is  an  ancient  civilization  but  we  are  a  young  nation. 
The  promotion  and  safeguarding  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  young  republic  is, 
therefore,  a  national  cause.  This  prize  recognizes  the  service  of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  this  national  endeavour. 

Indiraji  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the  role  of  writers,  poets,  artists  and  film 
makers  in  promoting  national  integration.  She  once  said,  “Writers  and  poets  give 
voice  to  the  innermost  urges  of  the  people.  They  affirm  a  nation’s  basic  beliefs  and 
ideals”.  I  do,  therefore,  sincerely  believe  that  in  awarding  this  prize  today  to  Shri 
Javed  Akhtar  we  are  being  true  to  the  thoughts  of  Indiraji. 

Commenting  on  the  communal  carnage  in  Gujarat  in  2002,  Javed  Sa’ab  had 
said,  “It  was  not  a  Hindu-Muslim  problem,  but  a  clash  of  secularism  and  democracy 
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versus  fascism  and  intolerance”.  There  is  truth  in  this.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  our 
civilization  has  made  it  possible  for  diversity  to  thrive  and  flourish.  Every  great  religion 
of  the  world  has  found  a  home  in  this  great  and  blessed  land  of  ours.  We  Indians  are 
intrinsically  a  tolerant  people.  Intolerance  is  an  aberration.  Our  democracy  is  built  on 
our  civilisational  commitment  to  pluralism.  Religious  intolerance  is  alien  to  both  our 
culture  and  our  constitutional  values. 

I  recall  Javed  Akhtar’s  definition  of  a  religious  person  as  “one  who  stands  against 
injustice  and  oppression.”  In  fact,  Mahatma  Gandhi  once  defined  spiritualism  as  the 
promotion  of  education  and  economic  equality  and  the  removal  of  hindrances  that 
come  in  the  way  of  human  progress.  It  is  because  he  saw  spirituality  in  our  material 
endeavours  that  Gandhiji  was  called  a  Karmayogi.  Socially  conscious  writers,  poets 
and  artists  are  also,  in  that  sense,  karmayogis. 

It  is  a  sense  of  optimism  about  our  inner  core,  our  national  personality  that 
defines  Javed  Akhtar’s  work.  Indiraji  would  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  see  such  a 
man,  whose  civility  and  grace  as  a  poet  matches  his  passion  and  zeal  for  social 
change  and  communal  amity,  given  this  award  in  her  memory. 

I  also  commend  Javed  Akhtar’s  emphasis  on  women’s  empowerment  and  the 
empowerment  of  the  weaker  sections  of  our  society  in  his  writings.  He  espouses 
liberal,  secular  and  modern  values.  This  has  also  done  as  a  member  of  Citizens  for 
Justicp  and  Peace,  and  as  a  founder  member  of  the  Muslim  Intelligentsia  Group. 

Finally,  I  must  compliment  Javed  Saheb  for  his  creative  use  of  the  medium  of 
cinema  for  promoting  all  these  values,  which  we  all  cherish. 

I  hope  he  will  continue  to  make  good  use  of  this  very  powerful  medium  to 
spread  the  message  of  freedom,  secularism  and  the  equality  of  all  peoples.  The  voice 
of  humanism  and  liberalism  must  be  heard  loud  and  clear.  It  must  be  expressed 
without  fear  or  favour.  It  must  resonate  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  It  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  a  poet  to  do  so. 

Javed  Akhtar  richly  deserves  the  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  for  National  Integration. 
I  hope  this  prize  will  help  impart  more  power  to  his  pen. 


Kerala  :  Excellent  Record  in  Human 
Development 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  with  you  on  this  important  occasion  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  State  of  Kerala.  I  join  you  in  saluting  the  great  leaders  of  Kerala  who 
contributed  to  the  emotional  and  political  integration  of  this  great  State  of  our  Union. 
The  people  of  Kerala  have  made  India  proud  in  diverse  ways.  Your  creativity,  your 
spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise,  your  skills  and  hard  work  have  won  you  laurels 
all  over  the  world  and  across  our  vast  nation.  Kerala  has  progressed  a  great  deal  in 
these  fifty  years.  I  hope  the  next  century  will  be  Kerala’s  century. 

In  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  as  a  state  of  our  Republic,  Kerala  has  achieved 
international  fame  for  its  record  in  human  development,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health  and  women  empowerment  of  women.  Among  Indian  states,  it  is  by 
far  the  best  in  this  regard  and  its  record  compares  favourably  with  many  advanced 
countries  in  the  world.  The  Kerala  Model  of  development  has  proved  that  people  of 
developing  countries  can  enjoy  a  quality  of  life  that  can  equal  those  of  the  best 
through  the  right  mix  of  policies. 

Kerala  has  been  able  to  achieve  this  through  radical  redistribution  of  assets, 
investment  in  human  development,  democratic  participation  and  collective  action 
through  decentralisation.  In  doing  so,  it  has  presented  a  model  to  the  world  that  is 
worthy  of  emulation  and  is  being  widely  studied  all  over  the  developing  world. 

Kerala  has  always  welcomed  change  from  all  corners  and,  as  visualized  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  you  have  kept  your  doors  and  windows  open  to  ideas  from  across 
oceans  and  mountains.  The  rulers  of  Kerala  were  progressive  even  in  pre-independence 
days,  giving  priority  to  health,  education  and  arts  and  culture.  Christian  missionaries 
whom  Kerala  welcomed,  further  advanced  this  trend.  There  were  several  social  reform 
movements  pioneered  by  Sri  Narayana  Guru,  Chattambi  Swamikal,  Ayyankali, 
Mannathu  Padmanabhan,  Swami  Ananda  Theerthan,  V.T.  Bhattathiripad  and  others 
that  sought  an  egalitarian  order,  or  fought  specific  prejudices.  Their  progressive  ideas 
have  helped  Kerala  in  its  all  round  social  development. 

Education  has  played  a  critical  role  in  Kerala’s  transformation.  The  yearning  of 
every  Keralite  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  best  exemplified  by  the  great  Adi  Sankara 
himself.  Knowledge  that  was  once  the  privilege  of  a  few  was  democratized  and  made 
available  to  all.  I  am  told  there  India  as  a  whole. 

In  fact  the  worship  of  knowledge  and  the  written  word  is  an  intrinsic  part  of 
Indian  civilization  and  culture.  In  the  river-island  of  Majuli  in  Assam,  God  is  worshipped 
in  the  form  of  the  written  word  of  a  manuscript.  Sikhs  worship  the  wisdom  and 
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humanism  embodied  in  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  For  millions  of  Indians,  Saraswati 
Puja  is  a  celebration  of  our  devotion  to  learning.  The  regular  study  of  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  Holy  Quran  shows  the  value  all  of  us  attach  to  learning. 

Here,  in  Kerala,  all  these  religious  streams  have  come  together  and  lived  together 
in  harmony.  Kerala  has  for  long  remained  an  admirable  symbol  of  the  idea  of  “unity 
in  diversity”.  I  urge  each  one  of  you  to  make  sure  that  Kerala  continues  to  be  a  fine 
example  of  India’s  composite  culture.  Kerala  should  show  the  entire  country,  indeed 
the  entire  world,  how  people  of  different  faiths  and  religions  can  live  together,  work 
together,  in  peace  and  in  harmony. 

Your  investment  in  human  development  has  contributed  to  your  social  and 
geographical  mobility.  Keralites  have  traveled  to  far  corners  of  the  world,  performing 
a  wide  range  of  services.  I  take  this  occasion  to  specially  greet  non-resident  Keralites 
living  abroad  and  sending  their  savings  home,  their  remittances  help  our  economy 
and  contribute  to  our  national  resources.  The  overseas  Keralites  are  the  biggest 
beneficiaries  of  open  borders  and  free  movement  of  people.  They  can  help  in 
generating  new  thoughts  and  ideas  for  the  progress  of  Kerala  in  years  to  come. 

While  the  people  of  Kerala  will  continue  to  do  well  outside,  we  must  also  make 
sure  that  we  create  conditions  inside  the  State  that  will  enable  every  Keralite  to  live 
up  to  her  or  his  full  potential.  Some  feel  that  the  Kerala  model  may  be  fraying  on 
the  edges;  that  it  is  unable  to  generate  adequate  growth  to  build  on  its  excellent 
record  in  welfare  and  human  development.  Kerala  also  needs  new  avenues  of 
economic  growth  and  employment  generation.  The  State  must  invest  more  in  skill- 
based  education  to  increase  the  employability  of  its  youth.  The  recent  outbreaks  in 
epidemics  like  Chikengunya  that  affected  Kerala  also  point  to  the  fact  that  while 
curative  services  have  increased  their  spread  in  the  State,  public  health  issues  remain 
somewhat  weak. 

Kerala  has  demonstrated  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  public  investment  in 
social  sectors.  However,  public  services  are  the  instruments  through  which  human 
development  takes  place,  not  an  end  in  themselves.  We  therefore,  need  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  public  services  and  make  them  more  efficient,  more  relevant  to  our 
needs  and  our  times  and  more  focused  on  meeting  contemporary  needs. 

Kerala  has  already  taken  a  major  lead  in  tourism,  which  has  considerable 
employment  potential.  Kerala  also  needs  new  investments  in  horticulture,  dairy  farming, 
agri-business,  information  technology  and  the  services  sector.  It  must  build  on  its 
excellent  human  resource  base  to  promote  the  manufacturing  and  service  sectors.  I 
am  aware  that  the  agricultural  sector  in  the  State  faces  several  challenges.  Paddy 
cultivation  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  threatening  many  livelihoods.  Plantation 
crops  such  as  coffee,  tea,  spices  and  traditional  industries  such  as  coir  and  cashew 
are  passing  through  periodic  crises.  Many  feel  that  this  has  been  caused  by  the  winds 
of  globalisation  and  the  threat  of  imports. 

The  problem  may  lie  elsewhere  -  in  poor  productivity.  Kerala  is  known  for  its 
outward  look  and  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  outward  flow  of  its  people.  We  must  therefore, 
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tackle  the  problems  of  these  crops,  not  by  shutting  the  doors  but  by  applying  modern 
science  and  technology  to  improve  yields  and  productivity  in  Kerala  itself.  I  am 
confident  that  Keralites  will  be  able  to  meet  this  challenge  successfully.  The  UFA 
government  is  drawing  up  an  integrated  plan  for  resolving  the  problems  of  these 
crops.  We  shall  design  supportive  policies  for  traditional  industries  like  coir  and 
cashew.  I  assure  you  that  our  Government  will  do  whatever  is  needed  and  is  possible 
to  sustain  and  revitalize  the  plantation  economy  in  Kerala. 

Fifty  years  is  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  a  State.  In  these  fifty  years,  Kerala  has 
built  on  its  strengths.  Most  importantly,  the  people  of  this  state  have  challenged 
insular  thinking.  Historically,  Kerala  has  been  open  to  international  trade  and 
commerce.  This  has  made  it  possible  for  Keralites  to  be  global  citizens  and  outward- 
bound. 

Kerala  has  engineered  a  politics  that  is  both  inclusive  and  mature  enough  to 
engage  with  the  challenges  of  a  globalised  world  on  equal  terms.  Kerala  has  created 
a  society  that  is  tolerant  of  different  world  views.  Kerala’s  culture  is  enriched  by 
multiple  influences  from  different  parts  of  the  world  and  India. 

Kerala  also  represents  a  society  where  change  happened  from  below  and  not 
dictated  from  above.  It  is  a  tribute  to  those  engaged  in  public  life  in  this  State,  its 
political  leadership,  its  social  leadership  and  its  intellectual  community  of  creative 
artists,  academics,  writers,  poets  and  others  who  were  collectively  engaged  in 
contributing  to  a  transformation  of  relationship  from  dependency  to  self-respect  and 
dignity.  This  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  remember  and  salute  the  contribution  of 
Kerala’s  leaders  and  thinkers  in  all  fields. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  assure  that  the  UPA  Government  will  extend 
wholehearted  support  and  co-operation  and  support  for  fulfillment  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  Hon’ble  Chief  Minister  in  his  address.  The  Indian  Institute  Management 
in  Calicut  is  already  functioning.  The  proposals  for  setting  up  an  IIT  and  Institute  of 
Science  in  Kerala,  will  also  be  further  examined.  I  will  ask  our  HRD  Minister  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  Kerala.  I  also  acknowledge  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  my  esteemed  colleague  Shri  A.K.  Antony  that  a  new  political  culture  of  working 
together  for  the  socio-economic  development  of  Kerala  also  needs  to  be  fostered  on 
a  priority  basis. 

Indeed,  the  time  has  come  for  Kerala  to  look  ahead  and  think  anew.  A  few 
hundred  meters  from  where  we  are  gathered  today,  is  a  statue  of  the  reformer  poet, 
Kumaran  Asan,  with  the  following  lines  from  him  inscribed: 

“Mattuvin  chattangalel  Mattuvin  chattangalel  Allenkil  mattum  athukalee 
ningalethanl”  which  translated  into  English  means  -  (Reform,  change  the  rules!  Else 
those  very  rules  will  be  your  downfall) 

This  indeed  is  a  clarion  call  for  change  and  for  a  permanent  revolution  in 
thought  and  action.  If  we  do  not  heed  that  call,  yesterday’s  dogma  can  become 
today’s  prejudices.  Yesterday’s  change  agents  may  become  today’s  status  quoists. 
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This  call  is  all  the  more  relevant  today  when  we  are  living  in  a  world  where 
fundamentalism  of  thought  are  challenging  the  people  and  their  notions  of  humanity 
and  social  justice.  To  counter  these,  we  need  to  nurture  the  impulses  of  creativity, 
restlessness,  change  and  human  brotherhood.  We  need  to  constantly  question  the 
environment  around  us. 

Centuries  ago,  Kerala  imagined  a  society  built  on  equity  and  shared  prosperity. 
The  festival  of  Onam  is  a  festival  of  remembrance  and  rededication  to  those  goals. 
This  imagination  is  equally  relevant  for  much  of  India.  I  call  upon  the  young  people 
of  this  State  to  show  how  we  can  combine  the  struggle  for  social  justice  and  equity 
with  a  drive  to  be  more  creative  and  more  productive.  To  my  mind  that  would  be  the 
fitting  way  to  celebrate  the  50th  Anniversary  of  this  magnificent  State  of  Kerala.  I 
wish  you  all  a  bright  and  a  prosperous  future.  I  wish  your  celebrations  all  success. 


Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  :  Inspiring  Legacy 

It  IS  FOR  me  a  rare  honour  and  privilege  to  be  taking  part  in  this  unveiling 
ceremony  of  the  statute  of  one  of  the  greatest  Indians  of  our  times  that  Shri  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri  was  -  a  great  freedom  fighter  and  a  great  administrator  and  truly  a 
great  leader  of  men  and  a  great  Prime  Minister  he  was.  Jaipalji  has  already  mentioned 
how  Lai  Bahadurji  combined  in  him  an  unique  quality  -  a  blend  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru.  His  towering  personality,  his  life 
and  his  work  will  remain  a  shining  example  of  what  leadership  is  about.  Leadership 
is  not  about  promoting  self-aggrandizement.  Leadership  is  education  for  public  service 
and  Lai  Bahadurji  provided  the  highest  standards  of  public  leadership  to  our  people. 
His  life  and  work  would  continue  to  inspire  generations  of  people  in  our  country.  The 
slogan  that  he  gave  to  the  Nation  during  the  war  in  1965  -  Jai  Jawan  and  Jai  Kisan’ 
remains  as  relevant  now  as  it  was  in  1965. 

Our  Nation  faces  many  challenges.  We  have  crossed  many  milestones  in  our 
Nation’s  quest  to  conquer  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  but  a  lot  remains  to  be 
done.  We  have  to  have  the  determination  to  face  these  challenges.  I  am  sure  this 
statute  installed  at  this  strategic  place  in  this  Complex,  where  I  am  told  a  large 
number  of  Public  Sector  organisations  are  located,  will  inspire  all  those  people  who 
work  in  these  buildings  to  be  mindful  of  the  rich  legacy  that  Shastriji  has  left  behind 
-  that  the  purpose  of  public  service  is  to  wipe  out,  what  Gandhiji  used  to  say,  tears 
from  eyes  of  suffering  humanity.  That  message  which  is  the  legacy  of  our  freedom 
struggle  which  was  carried  forward  by  our  great  leaders  -  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru,  Indira 
Gandhi,  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  retains  its  relevance  today  as  it  was 
before. 

I  therefore  thank  Jaipalji  for  having  taken  this  initiative  for  the  installation  of  Lai 
Bahadur  statue  at  this  strategic  place.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Statute  will  be  a 
grateful  Nation’s  remembrance  of  one  of  the  greatest  Indians  our  times  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  inspire  us  all  to  follow  in  the  foot  prints  of  Lai  Bahadurji. 
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India  :  Shining  Example  of  Vibrant 
Democracy  and  Diversity 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  have  this  opportunity  today  to  release  a  book  edited  by  my 
friend,  Shri  Shankar  Bajpai.  I  have  greatly  admired  Shri  Bajpai’s  diplomatic  and 
intellectual  skills  and  have  benefited  over  the  years  from  his  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
experience.  Releasing  this  book  is  thus  only  one  way  of  expressing  my  profound 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  friendship,  his  support  and  above  all,  his  guidance  and 
advice. 

He  has  not  only  been  an  accomplished  and  distinguished  diplomat  but  also  a 
profound  interpreter  of  the  world  to  India.  He  has  also  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
an  important  voice  from  India  in  global  forums.  What  I  do  admire  about  Shri  Bajpai 
is  his  keen  understanding  of  India’s  heritage,  India’s  history,  India’s  place  in  the 
world  and  India’s  manifest  destiny.  He  has  an  equally  authoritative  grasp  of  the  world 
today  and  of  the  many  challenges  facing  it.  It  is,  therefore,  my  privilege  today  to 
release  this  important  book. 

I  am  happy  that  this  joint  intellectual  effort  of  Indian  and  American  scholars 
focuses  on  our  shared  experience  with  the  functioning  democracy  and  its  practice  in 
our  country.  It  has  become  a  cliche  to  refer  to  India  and  the  United  States  as  the 
world’s  largest  and  boldest  democracies.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  much 
cynicism  in  intellectual  circles  and  in  diplomatic  circles  about  the  relevance  of 
democracy  as  a  cementing  force  between  India  and  the  United  States.  I  recall  the  title 
of  the  book  by  Denis  Kux,  “Estranged  Democracies”.  It  underscored  the  fact  that 
democracy  was  in  itself  not  a  binding  element  in  our  relationship. 

However,  in  more  recent  years  there  is  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
common  values  are  as  important  as  shared  interests  in  defining  international  relations. 
Our  common  values  are  rooted  in  the  practice  of  our  democratic  institutions.  Both 
Indians  and  Americans  feel  extremely  possessive  of  and  jealously  guard  their 
democratic  inheritance.  Neither  society  will  give  up  democracy  for  anything  else. 

Democracy,  however,  is  a  living  institution  and  requires  constant  nurturing  and 
revitalization.  This  is  a  point  that  Shri  Shankar  also  emphasized  in  his  remarks.  Both 
political  leaders  and  intellectuals  have  an  extremely  important  role  to  play  in  this 
process.  Books  like  these  are,  therefore,  very  valuable  since  they  help  us  understand 
the  functioning  of  our  democracy,  its  weak  points,  its  strong  points  and  how  we  can 
improve  upon  it.  I  look  forward  to  reading  this  book  with  great  interest. 

I  compliment  Shri  Bajpai  for  facilitating  this  joint  enterprise  between  Indian  and 
American  scholars.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  an  open  society  is  its  ability  and  willingness 
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to  intellectually  engage  other  societies.  Such  intellectual  interaction  is  both  enriching 
and  educative.  I  would  like  our  academic  communities  to  be  more  open  to  dialogue 
and  joint  research  with  academics  from  all  other  countries. 

In  the  recent  past  we  have  been  far  too  inward  looking.  This  was  not  the  case 
in  the  early  years  after  independence.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  encouraged  scholars 
from  across  the  world  to  come  and  study  the  great  Indian  experiment.  I  recall,  in  my 
own  student  days  and  in  my  early  teaching  years,  several  intellectuals  from  across  the 
world  coming  to  India  and  working  here.  Some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  post-war 
period,  both  in  social  sciences  and  in  physical  sciences,  have  taught  in  Indian 
universities  and  have  written  extensively  about  India.  There  has  been  a  weakening 
of  that  tradition  more  recently.  It  is  important  that  as  an  open  society  we  must  revive 
that  tradition.  I  recall  when  I  was  in  the  Planning  Commission  in  mid  80s,  I  discovered 
a  letter  written  by  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru  himself  to  the  Planning  Commission.  India’s 
Second  Five  Year  Plan  was  being  debated  and  it  was  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru  who  suggested 
that  we  get  hold  of  a  critic  like  Milton  Friedman  to  look  at  what  we  were  planning 
to  do.  That  openness,  that  commitment  to  dialogue  is  something  which  we  need  to 
recapture  as  we  grapple  with  more  difficult  challenges  at  any  time  in  our  long  and* 
tortuous  history. 

I  would  like  in  this  connection  that  our  visa  regime  as  well  as  the  policies  of  our 
universities  and  research  institutions  to  be  more  liberal.  I  am  at  times  disappointed 
when  scholars  write  to  me  saying  that  they  have  difficulties  in  getting  timely  clearances 
for  working  on  various  projects  of  interest  to  them.  I  have  been  grappling  this  with 
our  Ministries  but  I  don’t  think  I  have  succeeded  entirely  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
that  come  in  the  way  of  greater  interaction  between  academics  in  our  country  and 
academics  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  issue  is  ‘Can  a  poor  country,  so  diverse,  so  varied,  survive  as  a  democracy?’ 

I  recall  when  emergency  was  declared  in  June  1975,  I  was  in  Paris.  I  was  leading  the 
Indian  delegation  to  the  meeting  of  the  consortium  and  then  came  the  news  of  the 
imposition  of  emergency-  when  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  friend  of  India,  rang  me 
saying  that  well,  the  expected  has  happened  obviously  a  country  at  such  primitive 
stage  of  development  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  democracy.  The  fact  that  we  have 
proved  those  critics  wrong  is  something  which  makes  me  feel  proud  as  an  Indian.  As 
Shankar  has  said,  there  is  no  country  of  the  size  of  our  population,  over  a  billion 
people,  with  our  complexities,  with  our  diversities,  seeking  its  social  and  economic 
salvation  in  the  framework  of  an  open  society,  an  open  economy,  committed  to  the 
rule  of  law,  committed  to  the  respect  for  all  fundamental  human  freedoms,  committed 
to  the  respect  for  all  religions  of  the  world  which  flourish  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours. 
Therefore,  I  have  always  believed  if  we  succeed  in  what  we  have  set  out  to  achieve, 
our  success  will  have  a  great  deal  of  impact  on  the  evolution  of  human  kind  in  this 
21st  Century.  Globalization  is  a  reality.  But  so  also  is  the  search  for  roots,  of  preserving 
one’s  cultural  identities.  Therefore  we  need  a  mix  of  wisdom,  knowledge  and  tradition 
to  evolve  the  harmonious  blend  of  institutions  which  will  take  care  of  both  these  twin 
concerns.  And  therefore  India’s  success,  I  sincerely  believe,  can  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  evolution  of  human  society  in  this  troubled  21st  Century.  India’s  experience  over 
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the  past  60  years  has  certainly  removed  doubts  about  our  ability  to  practice  democracy. 
There  were  also  critics  in  the  60s  who  doubted  whether  India  would  remain  as  one 
country.  They  were  friends  of  India.  We  have  proved  all  these  critics,  cynics  wrong. 
But  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  that  we  have  to  pay  and  therefore,  there  are  weak 
points,  there  are  corrosive  influences  at  work. 

The  mix  between  dissent  and  consensus  building-  how  do  we  evolve  new  patterns 
of  dealing  with  the  challenges  that  are  now  on  the  horizon.  These  issues  require  a 
lot  more  intellectual  effort  than  is,  has  been  going  into  the  analysis  of  these  processes. 
The  problems  of  the  North  East,  the  problems  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  naxalite  affected  areas.  They  are  well-known  problems.  Problems 
have  persisted  but  solutions  have  to  be  found  taking  into  account  the  varied  needs 
of  our  time.  I  sincerely  believe  that  social  science  research  has  a  great  role  to  play 
in  illuminating  the  choices  that  are  open  before  us  as  viable  societies.  I  do  not 
minimize  the  role  of  vested  interests  in  human  affairs.  But  like  Lord  Keynes,  I  have 
always  believed  that  in  the  final  anlaysis,  ideas  are  far  more  important  than  vested 
interests.  Anyway  that  is  at  least  the  common  phase  with  all  people  who  dabble  in 
intellectual  affairs  -  I  think  they  must  have  to  sustain  them  in  their  endeavour. 
Therefore,  I  am  very  happy  that  Shankar  has  assembled  a  very  distinguished  group 
of  scholars  from  both  the  countries  to  look  at  this  fascinating  functioning  of  democracies 
in  our  two  countries.  This  should  give  us  a  greater  sense  of  confidence  in  dealing 
with  the  world.  It  should  make  us  more  open  and  I  hope  as  a  result,  more  willing  to 
engage  the  world.  1  sincerely  hope  that  will  happen. 

I  once  again  compliment  Shri  Bajpai  and  all  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  this  book  project.  May  your  tribe  flourish. 


Guide  to  India's  Unique  Experiment  in 
Economic  Development 


I  AM  TRULY  delighted  to  be  here  in  your  midst  to  release  this  most  impressive 
volume  that  my  young  friend,  Kaushik  Basu,  has  put  together.  I  compliment  Kaushik, 
his  team  of  advisory  editors  and  the  Oxford  University  Press,  they  happen  to  be  my 
publisher  also  for  this  worthwhile  endeavour.  I  must  also  compliment  them  for  drawing 
upon  some  of  the  best  minds  on  the  Indian  economy.  Indeed,  this  book  is  not  only 
a  “what’s  what”  on  economics  in  India,  but  is  also  a  “who’s  who”  of  economists  on 
India!  Heartiest  Congratulations! 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  indeed  very  timely.  There  is  today  a  heightened 
interest  in  the  Indian  economy  once  again,  and  that  happens  to  be  the  case  all  over 
the  world.  I  am  sure  this  volume  will  be  a  useful  reference  book  for  students,  for 
researchers,  for  teachers,  for  investors,  for  journalists  and  for  policy  makers  and 
politicians  across  the  world  interested  in  India. 

When  I  look  at  the  interest  that  India’s  economic  progress  is  once  again  generating 
globally,  I  am  reminded  of  the  1950s.  Those  were  the  heydays  of  global  interest  in 
India.  Some  of  the  best  minds  from  the  best  Universities  across  the  world  came  to 
India.  They  came  here  to  study  India  and  they  came  here  to  help  India.  Our  national 
leadership  ensured  that  we  were  an  open  house  -  an  open  society  -  open  to  the  free 
flow  of  ideas  and  scholarship.  Institutions  like  the  Delhi  School  of  Economics,  the 
Indian  Statistical  Institute,  the  Planning  Commission  and  many  others  became  exciting 
battleground  of  ideas. 

This  period  of  great  intellectual  activity  generated  enormous  scholarship.  Some 
great  classics  were  written  on  India  in  the  1950s  and  into  the  1960s.  Daniel  and  Alice 
Thorner’s  Land  and  Labour  in  India,  John  P  Lewis’s  The  Quiet  Crisis  in  India,  W  B 
Reddaway’s  The  Development  of  the  Indian  Economy  and  Gunnar  Myrdal’s  classic 
The  Asian  Drama,  were  just  a  few  of  the  many  books  written  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  economists  the  world  over  on  free  India’s  first  two  decades.  More  importantly, 
the  Indian  experiment  generated  great  interest  in  the  economics  of  development.  It 
contributed  to  many  new  ideas  in  economics  at  the  time.  Walt  Rostow’s  Stages  of 
Economic  Growth  was  inspired  by  India’s  experience.  My  teacher,  Nicholas  Kaldor’s 
work  on  public  finance  drew  heavily  on  Indian  experience. 

But  the  slowing  down  of  our  economy  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  and,  more 
importantly,  the  multiple  crises  that  took  hold  of  our  growth  process  deflected  attention 
away  from  India.  In  the  1980s  and  even  into  the  1990s,  China  became  the  flavour 
of  the  times!  However,  while  international  academic  focus  on  India  weakened,  there 
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has  been  a  robust  tradition  of  high  quality  research  at  home.  This  volume  offers  a 
glimpse  of  the  range  of  economic  issues  on  which  there  has  been  considered  thinking 
in  India.  Clearly,  the  economics  profession  is  alive  and  active!  What  is  making  the 
difference  today  is  that  our  economy  today  is  alive  and,  once  again,  active! 

The  recent  record  of  good  performance  on  the  economic  front  has  generated 
great  interest  in  India’s  economic  prospects.  It  has  contributed  to  a  renewed  sense  of 
optimism.  As  I  have  often  said,  there  are  today  no  binding  external  constraints  which 
can  hold  us  back.  In  the  past  it  used  to  be  said  that  India’s  economic  growth  was 
being  held  back  by  a  trinity  of  internal  and  external  constraints  -  a  foreign  exchange 
constraint,  a  food  and  wage  goods  constraint  and  a  savings  constraint.  Today  we  can 
say  with  confidence  that  we  have  broken  each  of  these  constraints. 

The  foreign  exchange  constraint  was  a  manifestation  of  low  global 
competitiveness,  an  inward  looking  model  of  industrialization  and  low  global  confidence 
in  India.  All  this  has  changed.  The  easing  of  the  external  constraint,  therefore,  is  a 
manifestation  of  both  increased  competitiveness  of  our  economy  and  of  greater  global 
confidence  in  India.  We  have  also  been  able  to  largely  overcome  the  savings  and  the 
wage  goods  constraint.  Who  would  have  believed  that  our  savings  rate  would  rise  to 
as  high  as  32  per  cent  as  brought  out  by  the  latest  publication  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Organisation.  However,  as  growth  accelerates,  new  constraints  have  come  up.  The 
shortage  and  poor  quality  of  infrastructure  is  one  such  constraint.  The  shortage  of 
educated  and  skilled  manpower  is  another  constraint.  Together,  the  two  contribute  to 
low  productivity,  which  in  turn  is  another  constraint.  Inadequate  investment  in 
agriculture  and  the  widening  of  rural  urban  disparities  are  also  a  cause  for  concern. 
So  also  is  the  quality  of  governance  and  inefficiencies  in  the  provision  of  basic  social 
services  particularly  education,  health,  sanitation  and  the  provision  of  safe  drinking 
water. 

The  challenge  before  us  then  is  to  ease  these  internal  constraints  to  development. 
To  be  able  to  address  the  challenge  at  hand,  we  need  greater  domestic  social  and 
political  consensus.  We  need  more  long-term  thinking  on  policy  issues,  and  less 
“short-termism”  and  expediency.  We  need  more  sharply  focused  research  on  factors 
contributing  to  the  sluggishness  of  agricultural  growth  and  ways  and  means  of 
revitalizing  our  rural  economy.  I  hope  professional  economists  and  the  popular  media 
will  contribute  to  a  more  informed  domestic  debate  on  the  policy  choices  available 
to  us.  We  must  get  our  act  together  so  that  we  can  make  good  use  of  the  available 
and  emerging  opportunities. 

I  also  hope  that  this  volume  will  contribute  to  greater  awareness  abroad  about 
the  unique  experiment  underway  in  India  and  the  global  significance  of  the  success 
of  India’s  development  experiment.  The  world  has  a  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
Indian  experiment.  Nowhere  else  is  such  a  diverse  society,  such  a  plural  society, 
seeking  its  economic  and  social  salvation  in  the  framework  of  an  open  society  and 
an  open  economy,  committed  to  the  respect  of  the  rule  of  law  and  fundamental 
human  freedoms. 
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Indeed,  this  is  what  inspired  liberal  social  scientists  to  study  India  in  the  1950s. 
But  we  lost  our  way  and  the  world  turned  away  from  us.  Today,  once  again  we  have 
found  our  feet  and  we  stand  taller.  A  new  generation  across  the  world  watches  us. 
I  hope  this  volume  will  help  them  understand  India  better. 

Finally,  I  also  hope  the  good  work  being  done  by  economists  like  Kaushik  Basu, 
will  help  in  developing  new  concepts  in  economics  that  can  help  explain  the  Indian 
experiment  better.  India’s  unique  experiment  in  economic  development  must  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  the  discipline  of  economics.  We  must  be  able  to  shape  the  way  the 
discipline  itself  is  going  to  evolve.  I  wish  Kaushik,  and  all  his  associates  and  all  the 
contributors  to  this  volume  many  more  years  of  productive  intellectual  activity. 


Reiterating  Eternal  Value  System  of 
Our  Culture 


I  AM  HAPPY  to  associate  myself  with  this  conference  which  seeks  to  deal  with  the 
eternal  value  system  which  have  sustained  our  civilizations  and  culture  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years.  I  compliment  Shri  Manohar  Rao  for  taking  this  initiative.  We 
live  in  an  era  of  limitless  possibilities.  Science  and  Technology  have  made  it  possible, 
as  never  before  in  human  history  that  chronic  poverty  does  not  have  to  be  inevitable 
lot  of  majority  of  humankind.  Both  nuclear  sciences  and  biotechnology  offer  limitless 
opportunities  but  whether  these  new  technologies  will  be  used  for  human  emancipation 
or  for  personal  aggrandizement  -  that  very  much  depends  upon  the  value  system 
that  the  country  seeks  guidance  from.  We  live  in  an  era  of  limitless  possibilities  but 
also  an  era  of  unbridled  acquisitiveness.  The  information  revolution  and  the 
communications  explosion  have  truly  made  our  planet  a  global  village.  Yet,  this 
village  is  not  yet  a  community  of  good  neighbours.  In  these  hurried  times,  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  and  helpful  to  sometimes  step  aside  and  reflect  on  the  wider 
purpose  of  life  and  human  endeavour  itself  and  in  that  context  I  welcome  the  theme 
of  this  conference.  I  do  hope  this  conference  gives  each  one  of  you  that  opportunity 
to  so  reflect. 

Recently,  I  have  been  going  through  Rajmohan  Gandhi’s  perceptive  biography 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  What  always  strikes  one  about  Gandhiji  was  his  ability  to  be 
both  practical  and  idealistic  at  the  same  time.  I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi  was  one  of  the  most  modern  minds  of  our  times.  He  offered  us  a 
liberal  framework  to  view  the  complexities  of  our  social  and  political  existence  and 
take  humanity  forward. 

Of  all  the  great  men  of  the  19th  and  20th  Century,  with  whose  name  we 
associate  an  “ism”,  Gandhiji  is  among  the  few  who  continue  to  remain  relevant  for 
all  humanity  in  this  troubled  21st  Century.  The  essence  of  “Gandhianism”  was  not 
renunciation.  It  was  not  the  “other-worldliness”  we  associate  with  our  ancient  sages 
and  saints.  Mahatma  Gandhi  belonged  to  this  world  and  worked  to  change  it  for  a 
better  tomorrow  for  all  our  people.  He  was  intensely  a  practical  man.  But  his  practice 
was  based  on  deep-rooted  principles  and  values  and  a  deep  commitment  to  humanism. 
A  conference  on  human  values,  integration  and  peace  must  therefore  explore  the 
relevance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  our  times. 

Gandhiji’s  greatest  legacy  for  mankind  was  his  commitment  to  the  resolution  of 
conflict  through  dialogue.  Ironically,  Mahatma  Gandhi  became  world  famous  for  his 
fasts  and  his  vows  of  silence.  However,  he  never  used  these  as  weapons  of  coercion, 
nor  did  he  deploy  them  to  end  dialogue.  Even  when  he  chose  not  to  speak,  he  was 
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ready  to  listen.  Even  when  he  was  frail  from  fasting,  he  was  ready  to  wield  the  pen 
to  communicate. 

I,  therefore,  sincerely  believe  that  the  cause  of  peace  and  integration  is  best 
served  by  dialogue.  Power  in  a  civilized  world  does  not  and  need  not  flow  from  the 
barrel  of  a  gun,  it  must  flow  from  our  ability  to  talk  and  to  hear  and  to  understand 
other  person’s  point  of  view.  Such  are  the  human  values  our  ancient  culture  and 
civilization  have  taught  us  to  uphold. 

I  am  very  happy  that  you  are  using  this  occasion  to  honour  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens.  Each  one  of  them  -  Dr.  Karan  Singhji,  Dr.  G.V.G.  Krishna 
Murthy,  Kumari  Nirmala  Despande  -  has  contributed  to  this  process  of  dialogue 
within  our  society  and  between  our  country  and  the  world.  I  commend  each  one  of 
them  for  their  deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  values  enshrined  in  our  ancient 
scriptures. 

I  am  also  happy  that  this  conference  is  intended  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  son  of  India,  our  former  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Narasimha  Raoji.  I  will  always 
cherish  the  unique  opportunity  I  had  to  work  with  him.  He  was  a  friend,  philosopher 
and  guide  in  many  ways.  As  I  saw  him  from  close  quarters,  he  was  truly  a  Sanyasi 
in  politics.  He  was  a  modernizer  who  was  steeped  in  our  tradition  and  ethos.  He  was 
a  rare  scholar,  statesman  who  gave  a  new  sense  of  direction  not  only  to  our  economic 
but  also  foreign  policies.  His  command  over  several  languages  was  not  just  a  linguistic 
capability.  It  made  him  truly  a  pan-Indian  personality  equally  at  ease  in  Karimnagar, 
Pune,  Benaras,  and  Delhi! 

I  do  believe  that  this  inherent  pluralism  of  our  psyche  is  what  reinforces  our 
unity  despite  our  diversity.  It  is  on  the  foundations  of  such  pluralism  and  liberalism, 
that  we  can  build  a  more  peaceful  and  harmonized  world.  I  hope  your  conference 
can  explore  these  ideas  and  help  us  deal  with  the  challenges  of  our  contentious 
times.  With  these  words,  I  once  again  thank  Shri  Manoharji  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity. 


Celebrating  the  rich  legacy  of  Gurudev 
Rabindranath  Tagore 

T 

A  ODAY  WE  ARE  gathered  here  to  mark  the  146th  birth  anniversary  of  Gurudev 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  I  compliment  my  colleague,  Shri  Priya  Ranjan  Dasmunshiji,  for 
organizing  this  important  event  to  recapture  the  undying  spirit  of  our  freedom  struggle. 
The  organisation  of  this  event,  where  we  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  Gurudev 
and  Mahatma  Gandhi  makes  this  event  even  more  special. 

Gurudev  Tagore’s  melodious  songs  inspired  our  freedom  fighters  and  generations 
of  Indians.  Both  he  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  summoned  extraordinary  courage  from 
the  depths  of  ordinary  people’s  hearts  and  motivated  them  to  great  acts  of  heroism 
and  sacrifice.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Ministry  of  Broadcasting  has  prepared  a 
comprehensive  documentation  on  the  Satyagraha  and  is  popularising  Gurudev’s  songs 
through  the  Prasar  Bharati  network.  I  hope  all  TV  channels  will  also  join  in  this 
celebration  of  Gurudev’s  rich  legacy. 

This  year  we  have  had  several  occasions  to  pay  our  deepest  respects  to  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  marking  the  centenary  of  his  first  Satyagraha.  Satyagraha  was  his  weapon 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  In  the  beginning  he  walked  alone.  And,  in  walking  alone 
he  was  often  inspired  by  Tagore’s  poem,  ekla  chalo  rey.  The  sheer  moral  force  of  his 
actions  attracted  millions  of  people  towards  him.  They  walked  with  him.  He  inspired 
them  to  sacrifice  for  the  liberation  of  our  country  from  colonial  rule.  Satyagraha 
empowered  the  weakest  of  the  weak.  On  one  occasion  he  described  it  as  the  mute 
prayer  of  the  agonized  soul. 

Mahatma  Gandhiji  was  willing  to  walk  alone  because  he  had  the  courage  of 
conviction.  He  was  joined  by  coolies,  by  labourers,  by  traders,  by  children  and 
women,  by  .British  and  German  follower,  by  Africans  and  the  Chinese  residents  of 
Johannesburg.  They  all  walked  with  him  in  the  first  Satyagraha.  What  he  could  do 
by  harnessing  truth  cast  a  spell  on  the  world  at  large. 

Satyagraha,  apart  from  being  a  method  to  fight  against  injustice,  was  also  a 
means  to  cultivate  an  open  mind,  restrain  one’s  passions,  consume  less,  share  more, 
live  simply  and  keep  oneself  healthy.  Satyagraha  stressed  the  importance  of  performing 
one’s  duties  before  asserting  one’s  rights.  In  pursuing  these  noble  objectives,  Mahatma 
Gandhiji  did  not  count  on  the  support  of  any  body  except  his  inner  voice.  It  is  this 
voice  that  Gurudev  Tagore  captured  beautifully  in  the  lines  of  his  immortal  song  Yadi 
Tor  Dak  Suney. 

By  calling  him  “Mahatma”,  Gurudev  acknowledged  Gandhiji’s  true  inner  self. 
Gandhiji  hailed  Tagore  as  Gurudev.  Both  became  icons  of  our  freedom  struggle 
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movement.  They  had  their  shared  vision  and  yet  agreed  to  differ  on  many  issues. 
The  lively  debates  they  had  on  several  issues  educated  our  nation  about  the  methods 
of  discourse  for  establishing  a  democracy  in  our  country.  It  was  in  one  such  debate 
with  Tagore,  that  Gandhiji  made  that  famous  statement  about  the  need  to  keep  one’s 
doors  and  windows  open,  allowing  the  winds  of  other  cultures  to  flow  in,  yet  not  be 
blown  away  by  any. 

This  event  today  rekindles  the  spirit  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  It  should  inspire  us  to  nurture  the  values  that  they  and  other  leaders  of  our 
freedom  struggle  espoused.  In  upholding  these  values  we  may  sometimes  have  to 
walk  alone  -  ekla  chalo  rey,  as  Gurudev  one  sang.  One  must  walk  alone,  if  the  path 
is  righteous.  By  walking  the  righteous  path,  one  creates  the  way  for  others.  So  one 
must  walk,  however  lonely  that  journey;  one  must  walk,  with  one’s  head  held  high. 
This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  only  path  to  fulfilment. 

With  these  words,  I  wish  Prasar  Bharati  success  in  reaching  Gurudev’s  songs  to 
a  new  generation  so  that  they  too  are  inspired  to  walk  on  the  path  of  righteousness. 


Saga  of  an  Exemplery  Relationship 
between  our  Political  and  Military 
Leadership 

I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  release  my  friend,  Shri  R.D.  Pradharis  book.  It  is  a  labour 
of  love  and  with  good  reasons.  Shri  Yashwantraoji  Chavan,  whose  diary  is  the  basis 
of  this  book,  was  one  of  our  tallest  national  leaders  in  the  post-Independence  period. 
He  was  a  great  son  of  Maharashtra  and  a  truly  pan-Indian  personality.  Like  Shri  R.D. 
Pradhan,  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  very  closely  with  Shri  Y.B.  Chavan  when  he 
was  our  Finance  Minister.  I  learnt  a  great  deal  from  him  in  gaining  awareness  of 
various  factors  shaping  our  polity  and  economy.  He  was  a  great  patriot  and  was 
deeply  committed  to  both  growth  and  social  equity. 

I  am  happy  that  Shri  Pradhan  has  published  this  book,  making  available  to  the 
public,  the  thinking  of  Shri  Chavan  on  a  matter  of  great  national  importance. 
Yashwantraoji  was  a  thinking  politician  and  a  thinking  man’s  politician.  Having  made 
his  mark  on  the  important  political  stage  of  Maharashtra,  Yashwantraoji  arrived  on 
the  national  scene  at  a  momentous  time.  Panditji  picked  him  to  succeed  the 
redoubtable  V.K.  Krishna  Menon.  Few  in  the  country  could  have  stepped  into  Krishna 
Menon’s  shoes  with  greater  ease  than  Yashwantraoji  did.  He  served  both  Panditji  and 
Indiraji  with  great  distinction. 

Yashwantraoji  took  little  time  in  widening  his  horizons  and  growing  in  stature  as 
a  national  leader.  His  grasp  of  administration,  his  understanding  of  national  issues, 
his  keen  interest  in  matters  relating  to  national  security  and  economic  policy  stood 
him  in  good  stead. 

Shri  Pradhan  has  done  great  service  both  to  the  memory  of  Shri  Chavan  and 
to  public  policy  in  our  country  by  publishing  this  book.  The  book  helps  us  understand 
the  mind  of  Shri  Chavan  and  that  of  our  national  leaders  during  a  critical  phase  in 
our  recent  history.  I  think  civil  servants  have  a  responsibility  to  record  for  posterity 
the  factors  that  shaped  decision-making  on  important  issues.  There  is  a  stronger 
tradition  of  such  scholarship  in  the  West,  aided  by  access  to  government  papers.  I 
compliment  Shri  Pradhan  for  taking  the  trouble  to  put  together  this  book. 

What  comes  through  this  book  is  the  mature  and  balanced  relationship  that 
existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  in  our  country  between  our  political  and  military 
leadership.  India  stands  as  a  shining  example  of  a  democracy  with  highly  professional 
armed  forces,  working  in  a  disciplined  manner  under  civilian  leadership. 
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We  have  good  reasons  to  be  proud  of  this  inheritance  of  our  freedom  movement 
and  we  must  jealously  guard  it.  All  around  us,  and  in  much  of  the  developing  world, 
we  see  short-lived  experiments  in  democracy  snuffed  out  by  soldiers  in  uniform. 

What  Shri  Pradhan’s  book  shows  is  that  it  is  not  just  in  normal  and  peace-time 
thatdhe  civil-military  relationship  is  normal  and  well-oiled,  but  even  during  times  of 
national  crisis  and  war.  The  1962  war,  the  1965  war  and  the  1971  war  were  important 
tests  for  a  newly  liberated,  poor  developing  country  like  ours.  Given  the  fact  that  we 
were  still  a  young  nation,  barely  integrated,  such  external  threats  could  have  been 
used  to  .upset  the  balance  in  the  civil-military  relationship. 

If  this  did  not  happen  it  was  because  of  the  wisdom  of  our  national  leadership 
and  the  maturity  and  patriotism  of  our  military  leaders.  They  worked  together  and 
stood  as  one,  and  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  democratic  and  Republican  Constitution 
was  never  questioned.  We  should  feel  truly  proud  of  this  heritage.  I  believe  even 
today  the  professionalism  and  discipline  of  our  men  in  uniform  is  one  of  our  great 
national  assets.  We  are  truly  proud  of  our  soldiers  and  our  officers.  Their 
professionalism,  not  just  in  the  battlefield,  but  in  dealing  with  natural  disasters  and 
disruption  of  normal  civilian  life  also  makes  us  proud. 

Reading  the  book,  I  was  struck  by  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  Shri  Chavan  on 
the  issue  of  India-  Pakistan  relations  and  the  issue  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
Yashwantraoji  took  a  determined  and  considered  view  that  there  could  be  no  military 
solution  to  the  Kashmir  issue.  He  was  convinced  that  any  lasting  solution  has  to  be 
a  politically  negotiated  one.  According  to  his  diary  notes,  reproduced  in  this  book  by 
Shri  Pradhan,  Yashwantraoji  expressed  this  view  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  It  shows 
a  keen  strategic  mind  at  work.  Fully  in  command  of  the  battle  of  the  day,  yet  aware 
of  the  long  term  solution  to  the  conflict  at  hand,  Yashwantraoji  was  both  a  good 
tactical  planner  and  a  wise  strategic  thinker. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  that  we  are  prepared  and  determined 
to  deal  with  any  threat  to  our  national  security  in  the  appropriate  manner.  Our  armed 
forces  are  always  ready  to  deal  with  any  such  challenge.  Equally,  we  have  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  say  that  the  only  lasting  solution  to  any  political  or  bilateral 
dispute  is  one  that  is  negotiated  through  dialogue  and  discussion,  and  is  arrived  at 
honorably  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  That  was,  I  believe,  the  burden  of 
Yashwantraoji’s  jottings  in  his  diary.  I  hope  Shri  Pradhan’s  labour  of  love  will  inspire 
others  like  him  to  similarly  illuminate  our  public  life  by  throwing  light  on  the  thinking 
of  our  policy  makers.  I  wish  Shri  Pradhan  a  long  and  happy  life.  May  his  path  be 
blessed. 


Towards  Promoting  Communal 
Harmony  Among  People 

I  HAVE  GREAT  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  distinguished  awardees  of  the  Kabir  Puraskar 
and  National  Communal  Harmony  Awards.  Each  one  of  them  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  us  all.  I  wish  them  well  in  all  their  future  endeavors.  In  honoring  them,  we  reaffirm  our 
nation’s  commitment  to  the  value  system  enshrined  in  our  Constitution. 
The  founding  fathers  of  our  republic  were  firm  in  their  belief  and  convictions  to 
promote  communal  harmony  and  amity  and  good  will  among  all  sections  of  the 
population. 

Shri  Ram  Babu  Singh  Chauhan  has  been  deeply  inspired  by  the  life  of  Sant  Kabir. 
Through  his  padayatra  from  Hathras  to  Agra  to  promote  national  integration,  he  has 
sought  to  further  the  ideals  of  the  great  Saint  Kabir. 

Shri  Ram  Babu  in  his  thoughts  and  deeds  represents  the  universal  values  enshrined 
in  all  great  religions  of  helping  the  underprivileged  and  those  in  need.  Unmindful  of  his 
own  safety,  he  acted  boldly  to  protect  a  Muslim  woman  and  secure  justice  for  her  when 
she  became  a  victim  of  rape.  He  has  also  taken  up  various  causes  of  farmers  and  other 
disadvantaged  sections  of  society. 

Shri  Rabindra  Nath  Upadhyaya  is  a  freedom  fighter  from  Assam.  It  gives  me  added 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  compliment  him.  His  rich  experience  in  our  struggle  for  independence, 
in  the  Bhoodan  and  Gramdan  movements  has  inspired  him  through  life  to  serve  society’s 
under  privileged  sections  I  am  truly  Proud  of  the  good  work  his  organization,  Tamulpur 
Anchalik  Gramdan  Sangha,  has  done  to  secure  peace  in  the  communally  disturbed  areas 
of  Assam,  Arunachal  Pradesh,  Manipur  and  Tripura. 

His  development  work  offers  hope  to  a  people  caught  between  insurgency  and 
economic  backwardness.  Despite  threats  to  his  life,  he  has  championed  peaceful  and 
constructive  methods  of  change.  It  is  such  examples  of  selfless  struggle  that  give  us 
hope  that  peace  and  communal  harmony  will,  in  the  end,  triumph  over  violence  and 
hatred. 

Finally,  it  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  greet  Shri  Shashi  Bhushanji,  and  the  Institute 
of  Socialist  Education,  New  Delhi,  that  he  founded  ,  for  the  good  work  done  to  keep  alive 
the  values  of  our  freedom  struggle.  His  book  “Fundamentalism:  A  Weapon  Against  Human 
Aspirations”  places  great  emphasis  on  the  role  of  education  and  the  idea  of  social  equality 
in  the  fight  against  religious  extremism.  Our  ethos  is  best  captured  by  the  idea  of  Sarva 
Dharma  Sambhava.  The  Indian  view  of  secularism  is  based  on  this  ancient  principle. 
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The  forces  of  communalism  and  religious  extremism  and  bigotry  pose  grave  danger  to 
our  unity  and  integrity.  Those  who  promote  divisive  agendas  of  communalism  and  casteism 
threaten  to  disrupt  the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  country.  In  opposition  to  such  forces  stand 
people  like  Shri  Ram  Babu  Singh  Chauhan,  Shri  Rabindra  Nath  Upadhyaya,  Shri  Shashi 
Bhushan  and  institutions  like  the  Institute  of  Socialist  Education.  It  is  truly  inspiring  to 
honour  such  people  and  such  institutions.  May  their  path  be  blessed. 
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